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FINAL ACT OF THE PAN AMERICAN COM- 
MISSION ON CUSTOMS PROCEDURE AND 
PORT FORMALITIES 
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HE Pan American Commission on Customs Procedure and Port 

Formalities, composed of the delegates of the Governments of Bo- 
livia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Paraguay, Peru, Salvador, United States of America, Uruguay, and 
Venezuela, held its sessions in the Pan American Union in Washington 
from November 18 to 26, inclusive, 1929, pursuant to resolutions 
adopted by the Governing Board of the Pan American Union on 
November 2, 1927, and April 4, 1928, following specific reeommenda- 
tions of the Fifth and Sixth International Conferences of American 
States and the Third Pan American Commercial Conference. 

At the inaugural session of the commission, held in the Hall of the 
Americas of the Pan American Union and at which addresses of 
welcome were delivered by the Hon. Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of 
State of the United States of America, and the Hon. Manuel C. 
Téllez, Ambassador of Mexico, chairman and vice chairman, respec- 
tively, of the Governing Board of the Pan American Union, the com- 
mission was formally organized. Mr. H. B. Walker, delegate of the 
United States of America, was elected permanent chairman of the 
commission, and Mr. William Manger, of the staff of the Pan American 
Union, secretary general. At the same time it was decided that the 
work of the commission should be entrusted to two committees, one 
on customs procedure and another on port formalities, on each of 
which committees the countries represented on the commission were 
requested to designate one or more of their delegates. A committee 
on redaction was also appointed, consisting of one member of the 
commission for each of the four official languages of the conference, 
for the purpose of drafting the final conclusions of the commission. 
This committee was composed of the delegate of Panama, Dr. Alfaro; 
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the delegate of Brazil, Dr. da Veiga; the delegate of Haiti, Mr. 
Sales; and the delegate of the United States of America, Mr. Eble. 

The results of the labors of the committee on customs procedure and 
the committee on port formalities were submitted to the commission 
at a plenary session held on November 25, at which time the following 
conclusions were approved. 


a9 5 Oia Bia cos CUSTOMS PROCEDURE 


sf: S&nplification in fhe “ndosioty- of ‘bases upon which customs duties 
are levied —‘The Pan ‘Ainerican Commission on Customs Procedure 
and Port Formalities is of the opinion that it is undesirable to recom- 
mend to the countries members of the Pan American Union the limi- 
tation or elimination of any of the bases now in use in the application 
of customs duties, and recommends that in those countries where 
duties are levied on the weight of the merchandise the basis of net 
weight be adopted; and that if for important reasons the adoption 
of net weight is not practicable, legal weight be used as a basis; 
utilizing gross weight only in those cases in which, because of the 
nature of the merchandise, the adoption of either of the other two 
systems of weight is impracticable or undesirable. 

The commission, with a view to achieving the greatest degree of 
uniformity in the meaning of weight, recommends the adoption, by 
the countries members of the Pan American Union, of the following 
definitions: 

(1) Net weight: By net weight is understood the intrinsic weight 
of the merchandise; that is to say, without including any containers, 
packing, or wrapping. 

(2) Legal weight: By legal weight is understood the weight of the 
merchandise, plus the weight of the immediate wrapper or container 
thereof; that is, those in which the merchandise is usually offered to 
the consumer. 

(3) Gross weight: By gross weight is understood the weight of the 
merchandise, together with all the wrappings, cases, coverings, and 
packings, both interior and exterior. 

The commission, with respect to the application of ad valorem 
duties, recommends the adoption by the countries, members of the 
Pan American Union, of a uniform basis for the determination of the 
dutiable value, and from the point of view of expediting the cus- 
toms service and from the standpoint of justice to the consumer, 
the commission recommends that the countries, members of the Pan 
American Union, adopt the value in the country of origin. The com- 
mission therefore recommends to the countries the adoption of the 
following definition of value: 


Value: The basis for the application of ad valorem duties shall be 
the f. o. b. value, as defined by the laws of the importing country, of 
the merchandise in the port or point of export in the country of origin, 
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2. Consolidation of customs charges —The Pan American Commis- 
sion on Customs Procedure and Port Formalities recommends that 
the countries, members of the Pan American Union, in which this 
principle has not yet been put into effect, undertake the consolida- 
tion of customs charges. 

3. Authorization to administrative authorities to promulgate regula- 
tions covering the assessment of duties on mixed packages.—The Pan 
American Commission on Customs Procedure and Port Formalities 
recommends that the countries, members of the Pan American Union, 
adopt the principle that each article included within a mixed pack- 
age shall pay the rate of duty applying to such article under the cus- 
toms tariff of the respective countries, provided that the importation 
of the mixed package be for the account of a single importer, that it 
be declared on a single customs sheet and covered by a single item 
on the manifest, although there may be several invoices covering the 
merchandise; and provided further, that for the determination of 
the duties to be paid by a piece of merchandise which is inclosed with 
other merchandise, the weight corresponding to that article be taken, 
and the rate corresponding thereto be distributed proportionately 
among the declared weight of the merchandise contained within the 
package. 

4. Emoluments of customs officials —The Pan American Commission 
on Customs Procedure and Port Formalities recommends the adop- 
tion by the countries, members of the Pan American Union, of the 
principle that the emoluments of customs officials be at the expense 
of the Government. 

5. Notice of changes in customs and port formalities—The Pan 
American Commission on Customs Procedure and Port Formalities 
recommends to the countries, members of the Pan American Union, 
the adoption of the principle that any legal disposition which involves 
a change in the import or export duties to which merchandise is 
subject, or in the port charges to which vessels are subject, shall be 
published 30 days or more before becoming effective in order to 
protect the owners, shippers, carriers, or consignees. 

6. Marking of packages——The Pan American Commission on 
Customs Procedure and Port Formalities recommends that the 
Governments of the countries, members of the Pan American Union, 
grant full liberty to importers and exporters of merchandise to mark 
packages for identification in the manner which the latter may deem 
most convenient; provided, however, that they declare in the customs 
documents the number, class, and marks of the packages in order 
that such data may serve as a guide to customs officials in identifying 
the packages. 

7. Shipment by first-class mail of merchandise of a value not exceed- 
ing $100.—The Pan American Commission on Customs Procedure 
and Port Formalities recommends that the countries, members of the 
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Pan American Union, which may not be signatories to the Postal 
Convention of Stockholm, adopt the provisions of that convention 
with respect to the shipment of merchandise by first-class mail. 

8. Authorization to administrative authorities to promulgate reg- 
ulations dealing with the reexport, auction, and/or desiruction of 
abandoned goods—The Pan American Commission on Customs 
Procedure and Port Formalities indorses the general principle of 
uniformity of national laws permitting administrative authorities 
to promulgate regulations dealing with the reexport, auction, and/or 
destruction of abandoned goods, and recommends that the formula- 
tion of basic principles and the drafting of specific rules to be used in 
the enactment of such legislation be entrusted by the Pan American 
Union to a permanent committee to be created for this purpose. 

9. Authorization to administrative officers to examine samples of 
merchandise for tariff classifications—The Pan American Commission 
on Customs Procedure and Port Formalities recommends to the 
countries, members of the Pan American Union, the adoption of 
provisions authorizing administrative officers or advisory boards to 
examine a sample of the merchandise with a view to informing the 
inquirer with reference to the classification to which it belongs, in 
accordance with the customs tariff schedule of the respective country, 
even before an actual importation be made. 

10. Legislation permitting temporary movement of merchandise.— 
The Pan American Commission on Customs Procedure and Port 
Formalities recommends to the countries, members of the Pan 
American Union, the enactment of simplified legislation permitting 
the temporary movement (importation, exportation, reimportation, 
and reexportation) of merchandise duly guaranteed, in such manner 
as may be considered adequate under the legislation of each country. 

11. Central authority to decide customs controversies—The Pan 
American Commission on Customs Procedure and Port Formalities 
recommends to the countries, members of the Pan American Union, 
which do not have legislative provisions in the matter, the establish- 
ment of a central authority in each country, preferably a customs 
court, authorized to hear and rule upon appeals made from decisions 
of customs officers. 

12. Entry and delivery of ‘‘to-order”’ shipments —The Pan American 
Commission en Customs Procedure and Port Formalities recom- 
mends to the countries, members of the Pan American Union the 
enactment of uniform laws or regulations, in those countries where 
inadequate protection exists, providing for ‘‘to-order’”’ shipments of 
merchandise and for the release of ‘to-order’’ shipments upon pres- 
entation of properly indorsed negotiable bill of lading; or in leu 
thereof, security equivalent at least to the value of the merchandise 
plus all duties and charges against the merchandise. 
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13. Authorization to administrative officers to accept security in lieu 
of documenis for release of merchandise—The Pan American Commis- 
sion on Customs Procedure and Port Formalities recommends to the 
countries, members of the Pan American Union, the adoption of the 
principle in the regulations of all ports or the laws of all countries now 
lacking such provisions, permitting administrative officers to accept 
security for the release of goods to consignee or his agent in leu of 
documents, allowing reasonable time for a later presentation of 
documents. 

14. Confiscation of merchandise for false customs declarations made 
uth intent to defraud—The Pan American Commission on Customs 
Procedure and Port Formalities recommends to the countries, mem- 
bers of the Pan American Union, the establishment of the principle 
justifying confiscation of merchandise, or confiscation with fine and/or 
imprisonment, for false customs declarations made with intent to 
defraud. 

15. Participation of customs officials in customs fines —The Pan 
American Commission on Customs Procedure and Port Formalities 
recommends to the countries, members of the Pan American Union, 
the adoption of the principle that customs officials or tribunals which 
render final decisions in cases submitted for their consideration, shall 
not participate in fines that may be imposed. 

16. Free entry of descriptive catalogues and price lists —The Pan 
American Commission on Customs Procedure and Port Formalities 
recommends to the countries, members of the Pan American Union, 
the enactment of uniform legislation permitting the free entry of 
descriptive catalogues and price lists. 








PORT FORMALITIES 





17. Entrance and clearance fees.—The Pan American Commission 
on Customs Procedure and Port Formalities recommends that, where 
at present one or more charges or fees are now made in connection 
with the entrances and clearances of vessels, an endeavor be made to 
procure the enactment of laws or the promulgation of administrative 
regulations to have such charge or charges fixed at a certain sum per 
ship and that there be consolidated therein all fees or charges of a sim- 
ilar character; and that this recommendation be incorporated into 
a draft convention to be referred to the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union for appropriate consideration by the American States. 

18. Tonnage dues—The Pan American Commission on Customs 
Procedure and Port Formalities recommends that, where at present 
different units are in effect than the one hereinafter specified for the 
levying of tonnage dues, an endeavor be made to procure the en- 
actment of laws, or the promulgation of administrative regulations, 
to establish the net registered tonnage of vessels as a uniform unit 
upon which to levy tonnage dues, consolidating therein any separate 
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or special charges of a similar character now made in connection 
therewith; and that this recommendation be incorporated into a 
draft convention to be referred to the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union for appropriate consideration by the American 
States. 

19. Pilotage charges.—The Pan American Commission on Customs 
Procedure and Port Formalities recommends that, where at present 
different units are in effect than the one hereinafter specified for the 
assessing of pilotage charges upon vessels visiting the several ports, 
an endeavor be made to procure the enactment of laws or the promul- 
gation of administrative regulations to establish the net registered 
tonnage of such vessels as a uniform unit for the assessing of pilotage 
charges, the character, time, and extent of the services rendered being 
taken into consideration in such charges; 

And that any separate or special charges of a similar character 
which are now made in connection therewith be consolidated therein; 
and furthermore that these recommendations be incorporated into 
a draft convention to be referred to the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union for appropriate consideration by the American States. 

20. Anchorage, moorage, dockage, and wharfage charges.—The Pan 
American Commission on Customs Procedure and Port Formalities 
recommends that, where at present such charges exist and different 
units are in effect than the one hereinafter specified for the assessing 
of charges for anchorage, moorage, and dockage of vessels, an 
endeavor be made to procure the enactment of laws, or the promulga- 
tion of administrative regulations, to establish the net registered 
tonnage of such vessels as a uniform unit upon which to assess such 
charges or any separate or special charges of a similar character; 

And it is further recommended with respect to wharfage, or any 
other charge or charges that may be assessed upon cargo as distinct 
from the charges assessed upon vessels, that the basis therefor shall 
be the weight of the cargo; 

And that these recommendations be incorporated into a draft con- 
vention to be referred to the Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union for appropriate consideration by the American States. 

21. Light charges —The Pan American Commission on Customs 
Procedure and Port Formalities recommends that, where at present 
such charges exist and different systems are in effect than those 
hereinafter specified for the assessing of light charges upon vessels, 
an endeavor be made to procure the enactment of laws or the promul- 
gation of administrative regulations to incorporate such charges into 
the single consolidated charge recommended by this commission 
with respect to charges for entrances and clearances of vessels: 

And it is further recommended that where such consolidated charge 
is impracticable, all light charges and charges in the nature thereof 
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be reduced to but one charge for each entry based upon the net regis- 
tered tonnage of the vessel; 

And that these recommendations be incorporated into a draft con- 
vention to be referred to the Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union for appropriate consideration by the American States. 

22. Buoyage and lighting of coasts —The Pan American Commission 
on Customs Procedure and Port Formalities recommends to the 
countries, members of the Pan American Union, the acceptance and 
application of the principles set forth in the report of the technical 
committee for buoyage and lighting of coasts approved at Genoa, 
Italy, February, 1929. 

23. Coordination among port officials —The Pan American Com- 
mission on Customs Procedure and Port Formalities recommends 
to the countries, members of the Pan American Union, that uniform 
regulations be adopted for the purpose of developing the most effi- 
clent coordination among all Government officials at ports in the 
matter of the issuance of ‘‘pratique,” ‘‘bills of health,’ entry and 
clearance of vessels and all similar services, in order to expedite com- 
merce and avoid delay to vessels. 

24. Charge for “pratique” and “‘bill of health”’ certificates —The Pan 
American Commission on Customs Procedure and Port Formalities 
recommends to the countries, members of the Pan American Union, 
that, with respect to charges for “pratique” and “bill of health”’ 
certificates, a fixed nominal charge per ship be universally adopted; 

And that this recommendation be incorporated into a draft conven- 
tion to be referred to the Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union for appropriate consideration by the American States. 

25. Printed schedules of port and handling charges——The Pan 
American Commission on Customs Procedure and Port Formalities 
recommends to the countries, members of the Pan American Union, 
that printed schedules showing the fixed port and handling charges, 
where they exist, be published by each country or by each port of 
each country; copies of which publications shall be available at all 
consular offices of these countries; 

And that this recommendation be incorporated into a draft conven- 
tion to be referred to the Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union for appropriate consideration by the American States. 

26. Facilities for the storage of merchandise—The Pan American 
Commission on Customs Procedure and Port Formalities recommends 
that, in countries where at any ports there are not at present suffi- 
cient private or public facilities for storage of incoming and out- 
going merchandise in accordance with the normal movement of the 
port, the Governments of such countries endeavor to formulate 
appropriate measures to encourage the establishment of such facilities. 

27. Improvement of ports and harbors.—The Pan American Commis- 
sion on Customs Procedure and Port Formalities recommends to the 
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Governments, members of the Pan American Union, that in the 
development of their administrative programs, preferential attention 
be given to the construction or improvement of port facilities, as an 
immediate act of cooperation on the part of the respective countries 
in the development of greater facilities for maritime and commercial 
traffic and for the ultimate expansion of trade. 

28. Means for facilitating trade and intercourse.—The Pan American 
Commission on Customs Procedure and Port Formalities recommends: 

(1) That special wrappings and packing be used for merchandise 
intended for transhipment; 

(2) That, where practicable, devices be used in the ports of the 
American Republics that will permit merchandise to be weighed as 
it is discharged from the vessel; 

(3) That smoking be forbidden absolutely in and about the holds 
of vessels; 

(4) That steamship companies operating between the Americas 
be urged to promote tourist travel between the nations of the American 
Continent. 





AIRPORTS 


29. Rules and regulations at airports —The Pan American Com- 
mission on Customs Procedure and Port Formalities recommends to 
the countries members of the Pan American Union the following 
principles relative to airports: 

(1) That uniform legislation be enacted on airports and formalities 
relative to inter-American aero traffic; 

(2) That international aero traffic of baggage and merchandise 
be considered from a different point of view than that which pertains 
to other means of transportation, and that consequently the legisla- 
tion formulated for aerial navigation be very simple, so that com- 
pliance with such regulations will not give rise to conditions that 
will serve to retard the rapid movement which is characteristic of 
this new means of transportation; 

(3) That airdromes and airports officially recognized by the respec- 
tive countries shall carry, in those cases not now provided for by the 
laws of each nation, the following requisites: 

The designation of customs officials of a permanent character, 
adequate facilities for the necessary operations which are involved 
in the reception and dispatch of aircraft, as well as the designation of 
authorities who shall have under their charge everything pertaining 
to the policing, inspection, and prompt dispatch of passengers, mail, 
crew, baggage, and merchandise transported. 

(4) That the dispatch of aircraft and of merchandise and baggage 
conducted by aircraft be given preferential consideration over all 
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others; and that mail and postal packages be given preference in 
shipment over merchandise; 

(5) That the Governments establish appropriate legal provisions 
by virtue of which documentation covering aircraft passengers and 
merchandise transported by air be reduced, if possible, to a single 
document in which there is declared in brief and concise form the 
data which the same laws indicate, as only in this manner will inter- 
national commerce by air be facilitated; 

(6) That all merchandise transported in aircraft without the legal 
documents be subject to regulations and treaties in effect between 
the countries of origin and destination; 

(7) That legislation on aerial traffic recognize the customs opera- 
tion of international transit of baggage and merchandise by guaranties 
which may be required of aerial transportation carriers in order 
that they may assume the responsibility for amounts chargeable 
upon the effects transported in case they do not continue in transit 
but remain in the country; 

(8) That importation of merchandise by aerial routes be permitted 
without the necessity of consular invoice when the value thereof 
does not exceed $100 inasmuch as aerial routes are used, and for a 
long time will continue to be used, preferentially in the transportation 
of merchandise with respect to which the element of speed is the most 
important; 

(9) That legal provisions be adopted whereby officially recognized 
aerial carriers may be permitted to return, upon proper identification, 
to the countries of origin the merchandise which may not have been 
received by the consignee; and provided that this merchandise be 
deposited by the aerial carrier in general bonded warehouses or in 
other warehouses established for this purpose by the fiscal authorities, 
in accordance with existing legislation or legislation which may here- 
after be adopted by the respective countries. 


DrarFrt CONVENTION CONCERNING THE SIMPLIFICATION AND STAND- 
ARDIZATION OF Customs PROCEDURE AND Port FOoORMALITIES 


The Pan American Commission on Customs Procedure and Port 
Formalities, convened by the Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union, 


Having met at the Pan American Union, Washington, D. C., on 
November 18, 1929, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain proposals with regard 
to the simplification and standardization of customs procedure “and 
port formalities, in accordance with the agenda of the commission, and 

Having determined that these proposals shall take the form of a 
draft international convention which may be submitted to the 
American States for appropriate consideration, 
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adopts, this twenty-fifth day of November of the year one thousand 
nine hundred and twenty-nine, the following draft convention for 
submission to the Governing Board of the Pan American Union as a 
part of the report of the commission : 


PORT FORMALITIES 
Article I 


It having been agreed that in the American States the several bases 
for assessing the charges hereinafter enumerated shou'd be supplanted 
by standard units for such charges, and that there shall be consolidated 
in these charges as many of a similar nature as is possible, the high 
contracting parties will undertake to procure the enactment of laws 
or the promulgation of administrative regulations, wherever necessary, 
to consolidate these charges, and to establish the following as standard 
units therefor, it being understood that nothing herein contained shall 
be intcrpreted as requiring or recommending the establishment of 
charges which are not now assessed, nor as requiring or recommending 
that by the changes herein provided there shall be any modification 
of the amount of total revenues or charges, in connection therewith: 


(1) Charges in connection with the entrances and clearances of 
vessels shall be combined into a single charge per ship. 

(2) Tonnage dues shall be based upon the net registered tonnage 
of the vessel. 

(3) Pilotage charges shall be based upon the net registered tonnage 
of the vessel; the character, time, and extent of the service being 
taken into consideration in fixing such charges. 

(4) Anchorage, moorage, and dockage charges on vessels, and other 
charges upon the vessel of a similar character, shall be based upon the 
net registered tonnage of the vessel. 

(5) Wharfage charges and other charges upon the cargo, as distinct 
from charges upon the vessel, shall be based upon the weight of such 
cargo. 

(6) Light charges upon vessels shall, when possible, be incorporated 
into the single consolidated charge for the entrances and clearances 
of vessels provided in paragraph (1) of this article; and where it is 
not practicable to make such a consolidation, light charges shall be 
reduced to but one charge for each entry per ship, based upon the net 
registered tonnage of the vessel. 

(7) Charges for “pratique” and ‘‘bill of health” certificates shall 
be consolidated into a single nominal charge per ship. 


Article IT 


The high contracting parties agree that printed schedules showing 
the fixed port and handling charges shall be published by each country 
which adheres to this convention, and/or by each port of each country, 
copies of which publications shall be available at all consular offices of 
these countries. 
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CUSTOMS PROCEDURE 
Article IIT 


The high contracting parties, to expedite commerce and intercourse 
among the American States, undertake to procure the enactment of 
laws or the promulgation of administrative regulations, wherever 
necessary, to effect the following simplifications and standardizations 
of customs procedure: 


(1) That where duties are levied on the weight of merchandise the 
basis of net weight be adopted; that if for important reasons the 
adoption of net weight is not practicable, legal weight be used as the 
basis; and that where it is impracticable or undesirable to use either 
net or legal weight because of the nature of the merchandise, gross 
weight be adopted as the basis. 

It is further agreed that, as used in this section: 

(a) Net weight shall be considered to mean the intrinsic weight 
of the merchandise, without including any containers, packing, 
or wrapping. 

(b) Legal weight shall be considered to mean the weight of the 
merchandise, plus the weight of the immediate wrapper or 
container thereof; that is, that in which the merchandise is usually 
offered to the consumer. 

(c) Gross weight shall be considered to mean the weight of the 
merchandise, together with all the wrappings, cases, coverings, 
and packings, both interior and exterior. 

It is also agreed that where ad valorem duties are assessed the 
value in the country of origin be adopted as the uniform basis for 
determining the dutiable value; and that value shall be construed to 
mean the f. o. b. value of the merchandise, as defined by the laws of 
the importing country, in the port or point of export in the country 
of origin. 

(2) That all customs surcharges and taxes, with their varying bases 
and amounts, be merged with the basic duty into a single consolidated 
charge. 

(3) That each article included within a mixed package shall pay the 
rate of duty applying to such article under the customs tariff of the 
respective country, provided that the importation of the mixed pack- 
age be for the account of a single importer, that it be declared on a 
single customs sheet and covered by a single item on the manifest of 
the vessel, although there may be several invoices covering the mer- 
chandise; and provided, further, that for the determination of duties 
to be paid by a piece of merchandise which is inclosed with other 
merchandise, the weight corresponding to that article be taken, and 
the rate corresponding thereto be distributed proportionately among 
the verified weight of the merchandise contained within the package. 

(4) That the emoluments of customs officials be at the expense of 

the governments signatories to this convention. 
_ (5) That any legal disposition which involves a change in the 
import or export duties to which merchandise is subject, or in the 
port charges to which vessels are subject, shall be published 30 days 
or more before becoming effective, in order to protect the owners, 
shippers, carriers, or consignees. 
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(6) That full liberty be granted to importers and exporters of 
merchandise to mark packages for identification in the manner which 
the latter may deem most convenient; provided, however, that they 
declare in the customs documents the number, class, and marks of the 
packages in order that these data may serve as a guide to customs 
officials in identifying the packages. 

(7) That administrative officers or advisory boards be authorized 
to examine a sample of merchandise with a view to informing the 
inquirer with reference to the classification to which it belongs, in 
accordance with the customs tariff schedules of the respective 
countries, even before an actual importation be made. 

(8) That permission be granted for the temporary movement 
(importation, exportation, reimportation, and reexportation), of 
merchandise duly guaranteed, in such manner as may be considered 
adequate under the laws of each country. 

(9) That there be established a central authority in each country, 
preferably a customs court, authorized to hear and rule upon appeals 
made from decisions of customs officers. 

(10) That ‘‘to-order”’ shipments be permitted, and that the release 
of such shipments may be effected on presentation of the bill of lading, 
properly indorsed, or in the absence thereof, of security equivalent 
at least to the value of the merchandise, plus all the duties and 
charges against the merchandise. 

(11) That administrative officers be authorized to accept security 
for the release of goods to consignee or his agent in lieu of documents, 
allowing reasonable time for a later presentation of documents. 

(12) That false customs declarations made with intent to defraud, 
shall justify confiscation of merchandise, or confiscation with fines 
and/or imprisonment. 

(13) That customs officials or tribunals which render final decisions 
in cases submitted for their consideration, shall not participate in 
fines that may be imposed. 

(14) That free entry of descriptive catalogues and price lists be 
permitted. 

RULES AND REGULATIONS AT AIRPORTS 


Article IV 


To facilitate and promote aerial commerce and intercourse between 
the American States, the high contracting parties undertake to pro- 
cure the enactment of laws, or the promulgation of administrative 
regulations, wherever necessary, to effect the following practices at 
airports and airdromes: 


(1) That airdromes and airports officially recognized by the 
respective countries shall carry, in those cases not now provided for 
by the laws of each nation, the following requisites: 

The designation of customs officials of a permanent character, 
adequate facilities for the necessary operations which are in- 
volved in the reception and dispatch of aircraft, as well as the 
designation of authorities who shall have under their charge 
everything pertaining to the policing, inspection, and prompt 
dispatch of mail, passengers, crew, baggage and merchandise 
transported. 
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(2) That the dispatch of aircraft and of merchandise and baggage 
conducted by aircraft be given preferential consideration over all 
others; and that mail and postal packages be given preference in 
shipment over merchandise. 

(3) That the documentation covering aircraft, passengers and 
merchandise, transported by air, be reduced to a single document in 
which there shall be declared in brief and concise form the data 
which legislation to be enacted on the subject may indicate. 

(4) That the transit of baggage and merchandise through the 
countries, parties to this convention shall be facilitated by guarantees 
which may be given by aerial carriers to assume responsibility for 
amounts chargeable thereon in cases where the baggage or merchandise 
remains in the country of transit. 

(5) That importation of merchandise by aerial routes be per- 
mitted without the necessity of consular invoice when the value thereof 
does not exceed $100. 

(6) That officially recognized aerial carriers be permitted to 
return, upon proper identification, to the countries of origin, the 
merchandise which may not have been received by the consignee; 
provided that this merchandise be deposited by the aerial carrier in 
general bonded warehouses or in other warehouses established for 
this purpose by the fiscal authorities, in accordance with existing 
legislation or legislation which may be hereafter adopted by the 
respective countries. 

GENERAL 


Article V 


This convention will become effective upon the deposit of ratifica- 
tion between the high contracting parties who have deposited their 
ratification as hereinafter provided. 


Article VI 


The American countries not represented at the conference of 
American States at which this convention is signed, may adhere 
thereto at any time. The respective protocol will be signed in 
Washington, D. C., the original text of this convention being filed 
in the archives of the Pan American Union. 


Article VII 


The ratifications of this convention will be deposited with the 
Pan American Union. 

The Pan American Union will notify the signatory States of the 
deposit of these ratifications; this notification will be equivalent to 
an exchange of ratifications. 

$4471—30—Bull. 1——2 
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Article VIII 


This convention may be denounced at any time. The denunciation 
must be made to the Pan American Union and will affect the Govern- 
ment making such denouncement, one year after the date of the 
notification. 

Article LX 


Any controversy which may arise between the high contracting 
parties with respect to the execution of interpretation of this con- 
vention, shall be decided by arbitration. 

This convention is issued in Spanish, English, Portuguese and 
French, each of which texts is authentic. 

In witness whereof, the delegates sign this convention in Spanish, 
English, Portuguese and French at ———— on the ——— day of ——— 


The members of the Pan American Commission on Customs Pro- 
cedure and Port Formalities beg to submit the foregoing conclusions to 
the consideration of the Governing Board of the Pan American Union, 
with the request that, if agreeable to the Board, they be transmitted to 
the Governments, members of the Pan American Union, with the 
recommendation that, as far as possible, they be incorporated in the 
laws and regulations of the respective countries; and that the Govern- 
ing Board of the Pan American Union take the necessary steps to carry 
into effect those recommendations which require additional action. 

In testimony whereof the undersigned delegates authorize the 
present final act, the originals of which shall be deposited in the 
archives of the Pan American Union. 

WasuHineton, D. C., U.S. A., 

November 26, 1929. 
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SANTO DOMINGO: AN IDEAL WINTER RE- 
SORT FOR THE AMERICAN TOURS) 


By SuMNER WELLES 


Formerly American Commissioner to the Dominican Republic 


quainted with even the less frequented countries of Europe, to 
whom the Far East and the remoter corners of the world are often 
familiar haunts, the oldest city of the New World and the outpost 
of European civilization on the American Continent should be 
completely unknown. 

It is particularly astonishing, when one stops to think that Santo 
Domingo hes but a few hundred miles off the southeastern coast of 
the United States and that it can be reached from New York by 
modern up-to-date steamers in but four days’ time. Few Americans, 
in fact, seem to be aware that there lies almost at their door the 
city founded by Columbus himself; the city where the great dis- 
coverer lies buried; where there still stand the walls of the palace 
built for his son, Diego, the first governor of the colony of Santo 
Domingo; where there exists, in perfect preservation, the oldest 
cathedral of the American Hemisphere, a singularly beautiful example 
of sixteenth century Spanish architecture; a city which retains all the 
charm and fascination of the great days of Spain’s golden age, so 
infrequently found to-day in the cities of Spain itself. 

It is probable that those who know these facts assume that the 
traveler who wishes to visit Santo Domingo will find difficulty in 
going there, or that once he arrives he will find no means of trans- 
portation about the Republic and will, in any event, have to put 
up with every class of discomfort; but the reverse is actually the case. 
The large modern steamers of the New York and Porto Rico Line sail 
every Thursday from New York, arriving at San Juan, Porto Rico, in 
the early morning of the following Monday. After a day spent on 
shore in Porto Rico, the traveler boards the steamer again and 
after one more night’s sail reaches Santo Domingo in the morning of 
the following day. He will find the city of Santo Domingo, notwith- 
standing the appearance of antiquity and of medieval charm which it 
can never throw off, a city possessing all the modern comforts which 
he may demand. He will find brightly lighted streets and asphalt 
pavements, a modern water supply brought from the mountains 20 
miles away, comfortable accommodation and excellent restaurants, 
and should he be a motor enthusiast, a network of broad macadam 
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Courtesy of Sumner Welles 
ENTRANCE TO THE PORT OF SANTO DOMINGO 


Founded in 1496, this city was the first permanent settlement in the New World, 


roads stretching in every direction from the capital and linking it 
with every town and portion of the entire Republic. 

These are the material advantages which can not be lightly dis- 
regarded. But the lure of the Dominican Republic hes rather in 
the fascination of its historical monuments, in the astonishing beauty 
and diversity of its natural scenery, and in the enjoyment of a 
climate which can not be excelled on the American Continent and 
which, to the American who flees from the snow and the cold and 
the gloomy days of our North American winter, seems, with its 
resplendent blue skies and its temperature ranging between 70° and 
80°, in itself compensation sufficient for leaving home. 

The city of Santo Domingo was the first permanent settlement in 
the New World. Regarding as unsuitable or unlucky the site surveyed 
during the course of his first visit to the island, early named ‘‘ His- 
paniola,’’ which occurred in December, 1492, Columbus subsequently 
sailed along the southern coast of the island until he reached the 
mouth of the Ozama River. The natural harbor thus afforded ap- 
pealed to him and to his companions, and it was there that the 
flagship of Columbus was moored to the trunk of a large ceiba tree, 
which remained standing until modern times. There the colony 
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was permanently located, and there remained for many decades 
the capital city of Spain’s American empire. It was through Santo 
Domingo that all the great Spanish discoverers first passed on later 
expeditions. There was no great figure in the history of Spain’s 
conquest of Mexico, Central America, or South America who did 
not walk the same streets which we can walk to-day. It was at 
Santo Domingo that all the vessels laden with the golden treasure 
which contributed to Spain’s heyday as a great power of Europe 
congregated twice a year to make the voyage thence to Spain, trusting 
in their numbers for protection against the freebooters and British 
raiders who occasionally wreaked havoc upon them. It was only in 
later years, when its glory as the center of the New World had waned, 
that Sir Francis Drake made his bold raid upon its hitherto supposedly 
impregnable defenses, and one can still see to-day, embedded in the 
walls of the old fortress of San Geronimo, which les without the city, 
some of the cannon ball shot from the vessel under Drake’s command. 

Three centuries later, when Spain’s power had fallen to its lowest 
ebb, Santo Domingo passed through the bloody tragedy resulting 
from the rebellion of the slaves in the adjoining French colony, now 
known as Haiti. Prostrate for over 20 years under the domination 
of the liberated blacks, the descendants of the Spaniards who still 
remained in Santo Domingo at length freed themselves from the 
tyranny which they had suffered and proclaimed and maintained, 
often against overwhelming odds, their own independence. Re- 
claimed as a colony by Spain in 1860, the Dominicans once more, 
four years later, regained their liberty, and have since retained their 
independence against every obstacle and the repeated attempts made 
upon it by the great powers of the world. 

There are few nations of the earth which have in modern times 
passed through the vicissitudes, both foreign and domestic, which 
the Dominican Republic has undergone, and there are few nations 
which can offer to the student so many fascinating pages in their 
history. 

Journeying from Porto Rico, one approaches Santo Domingo 
along the southern shore of the Republic, a shore that les low along 
the horizon, its miles of sugar-cane plantations broken here and there 
by groves of coconut palms or small fishing villages nestling in 
natural breaks in the coral reef of which the southern shore is largely 
composed. One passes, some 50 miles before reaching the capital 
itself, the large city of San Pedro de Macoris, the principal port of 
export for the sugar grown in the Republic. Through this port there 
passed last year the greater part of the 300,000 tons of raw sugar 
produced in the Republic, destined almost in its entirety, owing to 
the tariff restrictions imposed by the United States, for Canada and 
Europe. 
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The city of Santo Domingo is hidden from view until one is almost 
upon it. The steamer makes a sudden turn around a point of land, 
the Punta Torrecilla, that juts out sharply into the Caribbean, and 
then the city is spread before one, rising from the coral cliffs and 
stretching out over low rolling hills that he beyond. Far away to the 
north one can see the high mountains of the central portion of the 
island, and to the south, in 
tiers of luminous blue, the 
mountains forming the nat- 
ural barrier between Haiti 
and the Dominican Repub- 
lic. As one enters the nar- 
row mouth of the harbor 
where the Ozama_ River 
empties into the sea, one 
skirts on the left the high 
cliff upon which stands the 
old fortress which dates 
from early colonial days and 
is still used as a garrison 
for the national military 
forces, although a portion 
of the old buildings has 
been converted into a mu- 
nicipal prison. Halfway up 
the hillside, adjacent to the 
old city wall, there stands 
the palace of the Columbus 
family, its medieval walls 
hardly impaired by time, 
although the roof has been 
permitted to decay and the 
rooms where Diego Colén! 
and his wife passed so many 4 prrarL OF THE HOUSE OF DIEGO COLON, 
years of their life stand open ee oe 
fowhersky- ‘Uhe docked: “icy op which wos commenced in 1510 ty Diego, coniof 
che qunieras Manes a(imel Oey eC aR Sr yea Ne 
just below, extending along 
the bank of the river. Once ashore, the traveler enters the city 
through one of the old city gates, still standing intact, and from 
there passes directly into the turmoil of the commercial quarter, 
which has claimed for its uses the streets and sections composing 
the original Santo Domingo of the sixteenth century. 








1 Colon is the Spanish form of Columbus. 
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Through this maze of narrow, winding streets, the tourist is sud- 
denly brought into an open, rectangular square in the center of which 
is a well-kept park fringed with large shade trees and gay with the 
blossoms of tropical shrubs. In the center rises the monument to Co- 
lumbus, the effigy of the Grand Admiral, and behind there stands in all 
its beauty the Cathedral of Santo Domingo, of which the foundation 
stones were laid in the first years of the sixteenth century, and of 
which the exterior, to-day, remains unimpaired by time or by man’s 
desire for change. The cathedral is a striking example of a Spanish 
Romanesque basilica. Its western or main entrance is particularly 








Courtesy of Sumner Welles 


THE CATHEDRAL, SANTO DOMINGO 


The cathedral, whose frescoed facade is mellowed with age, was completed in 1540. 


fine, the fagade decorated with frescoes which have mellowed, through 
exposure, to the softest tones. Just within the portal stands the tomb 
of Columbus, where the ashes of the discoverer of the American 
Continent lie encased in a small urn. While the interior of the cathe- 
dral has been marred to a great extent by restorations and by the 
questionable taste of modern times, the magnificent proportions of 
the building the hand of the restorer has been unable to mar, but it is 
the exterior that conveys an unforgettable impression of haunting 
beauty. The local stone, of which the building is constructed, has 
turned, with the passing of the centuries, to an astonishing tone of 
golden gray, reminiscent, particularly in the early morning light or at 
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dusk, of some of the Egyptian temples of the eighteenth century 
Bac. 

The cathedral and the palace of the Columbus family are by no 
means the only beautiful relics of antiquity that are left. There are 
other churches of almost equal age, some of them still in use, and 
some in ruins wreathed with a curtain of tropical creepers and trees; 
there are the old fortresses, notably the fortress of San Geronimo 
already referred to; and there are private houses which date from 
colonial days. All of the old city, however, notwithstanding the 
modern buildings constructed within its limits, retains that charm 
which only antiquity can give, and even the garish symbols of mo- 
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COLUMBUS PARK, SANTO DOMINGO 


The main plaza of the capital, which has for its central feature a statue of the Great Admiral, borders the 
cathedral on the north. 


dernity are veiled and softened by that remarkable quality of light 
with which all of the West Indian islands are blessed to so remarkable 
a degree. 

Toward the southwest, the newer residential sections, which are 
being rapidly developed, lie spread for some miles along the coast 
and on the ridge overlooking the sea. It is on the hillside overlooking 
the harbor that the presidential mansion is situated, whence it com- 
mands as beautiful a view as can be found on the French Riviera. 
Clustered about are the official residences of the members of the 
Government, and within a few years there will be built, adjacent to 
the Government compound, the new home of the Union Club, the 
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leading club of Santo Domingo, the new university, and the Palace 
of Justice. 

It is here, too, or on Torrecilla point, which les to the right as one 
enters the mouth of the river (the selection of the site depending 
upon the decision of the governing board of the Pan American 
Union), that the great inter-American monument to Christopher 
Columbus is to be built. This memorial, which is to take the form 
of a monumental lighthouse, of utility not only to navigation but to 
aviation as well, should be of peculiar interest to every American. 
The conception of an imposing monument honoring the memory of 
the discoverer of the American Continent dates back many gene- 
rations, but it is only in latter years that the movement has taken 
shape and crystallized. The idea that this monument should take 
the form of a towering lighthouse was first openly urged in the Amer- 
ican press by William E. Pulliam, the receiver general of Dominican 
customs. At first the proposal met with but shght encouragement, 
but finally, when the construction of a monument was proposed in 
the form of a resolution by the delegate of the Dominican Republic 
to the Fifth International Conference of American States held in 
Santiago, Chile, in 1923, the resolution was adopted unanimously. 
In the following year the present Dominican Government came into 
office, and due in major part to the initiative of the present President 
of the Republic, General Horacio Vasquez, the movement for the 
building of the monument changed from a nebulous hope that the 
monument might some day be constructed to a definite program for 
its erection in the immediate future. Detailed plans were approved by 
the Sixth International Conference of American States in 1928, and 
as the result of the program then conceived a world-wide architectural 
competition has since taken place in which 10 plans for the monu- 
ment were selected. The architects of these 10 will compete again 
in the second stage of the competition, when the final plan will be 
chosen. It is estimated that the lighthouse monument will cost 
several millions of dollars. The Dominican Government itself has 
not only agreed to donate the site and to provide for the maintenance 
of the lighthouse in perpetuity, but has also borne the considerable 
expense entailed by the necessary campaign of publicity and the 
cost of the competitions which have taken place. The remainder 
of the required sum will be met by the Governments of the American 
Republics, as well as by private subscription. As the share of the 
United States to the required contribution, President Coolidge, in 
1928, recommended to the American Congress an appropriation of 
$871,000. 

It is proposed that the remains of Columbus, now interred in the 
cathedral, be transferred to a crypt underneath the lighthouse when 
the monument is finally completed, and it is further proposed that the 
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monument should be surrounded with a large park, from which there 
will extend on one side a landing field for airplanes, which, as the 
years go by, will undoubtedly come in greatly increasing numbers to 
Santo Domingo on their way from the United States to the Southern 
Hemisphere. 

Some 35 minutes by automobile from the capital hes the beach of 
Boca Chica, a beach which can only be described as the realization of 
one’s dreams of what a tropical beach should be; a perfect horseshoe in 
shape, the soft sand of purest white, the waters of the bay, hemmed in 
by a coral reef, are afforded complete protection from the wandering 
sharks or barracudas that generally make bathing in tropical waters so 
nerve racking an amusement. Boca Chica is an ideal combination of 
palm trees, white sand, and clear, translucent water which assumes 
the most gorgeous tones of green and blue with the changing light. <A 
casino, clubhouse, and bathing pavilion have been constructed there 
by a group of prominent families in the capital, but the beach is so 
long that for many years to come there will be all the privacy and soli- 
tude which the tourist may demand, should he prefer it. 

The motor trips that can be taken from Santo Domingo are in- 
numerable. Two years ago there was opened the great highroad 
connecting Santo Domingo with Port-au-Prince, the capital of Haiti, 
which passes through some of the most superb scenery which can be 
found in the western world. The scenes on this trip, which takes but 
nine hours’ easy going by automobile, are indicative of the varied 
climate and landscape to be found within the confines of the Domini- 
can Republic. Skirting the sea for the first two hours after leaving 
the capital city, the traveler passes at the start through a well watered, 
fertile region, which becomes, however, more and more arid as he 
approaches the city of Azua. Until the Government commenced the 
extensive system of irrigation which has now been in part completed, 
the province of Azua was accustomed to pass through many months, 
and sometimes more than a year, without water for crops or stock, 
since the constantly diminishing rainfall, due presumably to the de- 
forestation of the Haitian mountains, had converted what had once 
been a wealthy province into a desert territory. Even to-day outside 
of the irrigation zones the rich alluvial deposits of Azua Province are 
covered with a dense mass of cactus jungle, the only vegetation which 
can survive the protracted droughts. The Valley of San Juan, which 
lies in the same province, is now a smiling land of well-cultivated fields 
where, experiments have shown, most of the crops grown in the 
United States may successfully be raised, and where even Irish 
potatoes are now grown in large quantity for domestic consumption. 
Between San Juan and the Haitian frontier, the traveler finds once 
more nothing but aridity, but once past the mountain chain that 
divides the two Republics he finds, due to the heavy rainfall on the 
Haitian slope, tropical vegetation of the utmost luxuriance. 
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NEW HIGHWAYS FOR THE MOTORIST 
Numerous trips through picturesque country are possible, with Santo Domingo as a starting point. 


Upper: A palm-lined stretch of road between Santiago and Puerto Plata. Lower: A view among the 
mountains. 
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SANTIAGO DE LOS CABALLEROS 


This northern inland city is the second in importance in the Dominican Republic. 


To the east of Santo Domingo stretch a hundred miles of cane 
fields and beyond, in the extreme eastern Province of the Republic, 
that of the Seybo, fertile pasture lands not unlike, notwithstanding 
the mahogany trees and mango trees dotted here and there, the 
pasture country of our own middle west. Here some of the finest 
cattle of the Republic are bred. Going north from Santo Domingo, 
passing through the Central Divide of the Republic, one enters the 
incredibly fertile valley christened by Columbus himself, “‘La Vega 
Real,” or the Royal Valley, which gives access to the Cibao, as the 
region of the north is generally known to Dominicans. It is in this 
valley of La Vega that two of the chief sources of Dominican na- 
tional wealth are produced—cacao and tobacco. The cacao planta- 
tions have fortunately as yet escaped the devastating fungus which 
has wiped out so many of the plantations of Ecuador and of Colombia, 
and produce chocolate which is considered to be inferior to none in 
the American market. Dominican tobacco, produced in ever increas- 
ing quantities, is of a high grade, but its market is chiefly found in 
Europe. The Dominican Government, through its department of 
agriculture, taking warning, no doubt, from the bitter experiences 
which Cuba has experienced, owing to its being a one-crop country, 
has by continuous and intelligent propaganda persuaded the Domin- 
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ican farmers to diversify their crops. In the last two or three years 
alone, in fact, the production of Indian maize, rice, beans, and garden 
truck, has increased by leaps and bounds, and whereas in earlier 
years the Dominican Republic imported many of these staples, to-day 
the production is not only sufficient for domestic requirements but 
exports are being made on an increasing scale. 

The road from the city of La Vega to Moca and Santiago, the 
latter the largest city of the north, winds through many miles of the 
most fertile land. In former years this territory was largely given up 
to grazing, but to-day much of it is intensively cultivated. One 
obtains an impression of remarkable abundance, confirmed by the 
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AN IRRIGATION CANAL 


Much work has been done in recent years by the Dominican Government in reclaiming land by irrigation, 
particularly in the Province of Monte Cristi. 


statistics showing the number of crops which can be raised each year 
upon the same land. From Santiago one may go either to Puerto 
Plata, the most beautiful port of the Atlantic coast of the Dominican 
Republic, or to Monte Cristi, the capital city of the Province of the 
same name, which, like Azua, is to-day being reclaimed by irrigation 
from the impoverishment which the decreasing rainfall had imposed 
uponit. Itis in the Province of Monte Cristi that the Dominican 
Government has expended the largest sums for reclamation through 
irrigation. And here, in fact, almost overnight, have sprung up 
colonies, many of them composed of foreigners, and among these no 
small number of Americans, who, through the use of the water pro- 
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vided in the irrigation channels deriving their waters from the River 
Yaque del Norte, are able to cultivate the alluvial deposits, some 14 
or 15 feet in depth, of which the Province of Monte Cristi is largely 
composed. 

From Santiago one may also travel by train, since the highroad is 
not yet completed, to Sanchez, a small town which lies at the head of 
the famed Bay of Samana. The Bay of Samana is not only one of 
the largest landlocked bays of the world, but is also one of the most 
beautiful. It is here that many of the freedmen were sent from the 
United States by the abolitionist emigration associations during the 
middle decades of the nineteenth century, and here one may find 
their descendents still speaking English, still professing the same 





TOBACCO CULTIVATION UNDER CHEESECLOTH 


Tobacco, one of the chief products of the country, is grown in steadily increasing quantities. 


religion, and manifesting the same characteristics that their ancestors 
did three generations past. 

The Dominican Republic is primarily an agricultural country. Its 
chief export, both in value and in bulk, is sugar, which is raised 
largely on lands owned and managed by American companies, 
although there are prosperous plantations under Dominican owner- 
ship. Tobacco, coffee, and cacao rank next in importance, but, as 
we have seen, the number and value of other crops, due directly to 
the initiative of the Dominican Government itself, are constantly 
increasing. While the Dominican Republic must necessarily remain, 
by reason of the nature of its resources, primarily an agricultural 
country, it now possesses numerous thriving industries, among which 
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may be mentioned dairy manufactures, match factories, soap fac- 
tories, and manufactures of cigarettes and other tobacco products, 
but it also possesses mineral resources the development of which has 
not as yet been undertaken. 

Should the tourist be interested in botany or in zoology he will here 
find an extended field attractive to him. In the lowlands, both of the 
central plains and of the coast, he will see in the greatest diversity 
tropical and subtropical trees and plants; on the highest uplands, 
where frost may be expected during the winter months, he will find 
the vegetation of the Temperate Zone, and will consequently not be 
astonished to find thriving fields of wheat and apple orchards and 
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CATTLE IN THE PROVINCE OF SEYBO 


In the fertile pasture lands of this eastern Province some of the finest cattle are bred. 


other evidences of a climate similar to that of our own Middle Northern 
States. While the list of mammals native to Santo Domingo is 
relatively small, the variety of its bird life is amazing. As an instance 
of this one may cite the large flocks of flamingoes which have inhab- 
ited for centuries the salt lakes of the southern Provinces, and the fact 
that only last year, within a few miles of that same district, there were 
found by representatives of the Dominican Department of Agricul- 
ture wild ducks which had been ringed the year before by game 
wardens in Canada. In general, however, the bird life is that of the 
Tropics and the fields and woods of the northern Provinces are filled 
with the brilliant-plumaged birds which one is accustomed to see in 
the tropical regions of Central and South America. 
84471—30—Bull. 1——3 
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It has been difficult in this brief survey of the various features 
which should attract the average tourist to the Dominican Republic 
to give a graphic picture of any one of them. The Dominican Gov- 
ernment has, however, recently created in its Department of Promotion 
and Public Works a special bureau known as the Tourist Bureau. 
Here the tourist who may be interested in visiting Santo Domingo 
may obtain full information regarding any particular subject that 
especially interests him and may likewise receive printed pamphlets 
which will give him full and accurate information not only bearing 
upon the material features of travel in the Republic but on the 
resources of the nation as well, and on the historical monuments of 
the country. There can assuredly be no tour within the Western 
Hemisphere which will so fully repay the traveler as the journey to 
this neighboring country which lies so near our shores, 





TOMB OF COLUMBUS IN CATHEDRAL, SANTO DOMINGO 


PIGLURESOUE HAITI 


By F. E. Evans 
Colonel, U. S. M. C. 


AITI, with an amazing and dramatic history as its background, 

is one of the least known and appreciated of all the coun- 

tries of the romantic Caribbean area. Following its discovery by 

Columbus in 1492, and its cession to France by Spain in 1697, Haiti 

won its independence after a prolonged and sanguinary struggle 

which culminated in 1804. To-day it has made great strides toward 

economic and financial betterment. In all the West Indies there is 

not a cleaner land, nor one of greater natural beauty and more ap- 
pealing interest. 

GEOGRAPHY 


The island known either as Haiti or Santo Domingo, now divided 
into the Republic of Haiti and the Dominican Republic, lies between 
the parallels of 17° 30’ and 20° north latitude, and the meridians 
68° 20’ and 74° 30’ west longitude. Cuba lies due west across the 
famed Windward Passage, while to the east are the Mona Passage 
and Porto Rico. 

The total area of the island is 29,000 square miles, of which the 
Republic of Haiti occupies the western third, or 10,200 square miles, 
approximately the size of Vermont. 


TOPOGRAPHY 


The coast line of approximately 1,000 miles is bold and sweeping 
and indented by scores of bays and coves that once sheltered British, 
French, and Spanish squadrons, privateers and notorious pirate 
vessels. Up from this historic coast line tower five rugged moun- 
tain ranges, running generally southeast to north-northwest. The 
highest peak in Haiti is Morne La Selle, or Saddle Mountain, 
with a height of 8,790 feet above sea level. 

Five important delta plains, foothills, and narrow valleys not 
only open up countless vistas of rare scenery but afford an amazing 
variety of products characteristic of the Tropical and Temperate 
Zones. 

There are many streams flowing from the mountains into the 
Atlantic on the north, the Windward Passage on the west, and the 
Caribbean on the south. The chief of these is the Artibonite River, 
300 miles long. 

Lakes Saumatre and Miragoane are the largest in Haiti. The 
former is 15 miles in length and 8 miles in width. 
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CLIMATE 


Haiti has a climate rarely excelled in the Tropics, remarkable in 
its uniformity and freedom from humidity, and in the winter months 
weather rivaling that of Nassau or Habana. 

July, the hottest month in Port au Prince, has a mean temperature 
of 84°, while the coldest, January, registers 75° mean temperature. 
In a period of more than 30 years the greatest heat recorded was 
100.2°, and the greatest cold 60.8°. Night temperatures are usually 
10° cooler than those of the day. 

Observations made at Furey, at an approximate altitude of 5,000 
feet, where pine trees and strawberries are found, indicate that its 
mean annual temperature is 65°. Another well-known mountain 
area is that of Kenskoff, which has an altitude of 4,615 feet. Both 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL PALACE, PORT AU PRINCE 


are easily accessible by horse from Petionville, the summer residence 
of the President, which is but 20 minutes by automobile from the 
capital. Furcy is four hours distant and Kenskoff two hours. At 
the latter place there is a small but excellent French hotel; summer 
homes are increasing and plans are under consideration for a sani- 
tarlum. 

There is marked variation between the temperatures of the dry 
winter months, October 15 to March 15, and those of the summer 
months when the rainy season is on. A distinct absence of humidity 
greatly relieves the oppression due to high humidity and temperature 
that is so characteristic of most tropical lands. From the standpoint 
of health in relation to climate, a more salubrious climate would be 
hard to find, especially in the five winter months. With respect to 
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the rainy season it might be noted that in Port au Prince, for example, 
rains rarely begin before sunset and therefore offer no obstacle to 
riding, bathing, golf, tennis, or sailing. In but few sections of the 
island do rains begin until late in the afternoon, while morning rains 
are very rare. 

With the exception of a comparatively limited stretch of the Carib- 
bean side of Haiti’s southern peninsula, and there only in certain 
months, hurricanes are unknown and heavy gales or high winds that 
range above 20 miles an hour are also practically unknown. In the 
capital city the winds set in from the hills in the morning, changing 
180° shortly after noon, coming then from the sea; with the excep- 
tion of but cne or two hours after sunset the breezes are constant 
and refreshing. In other sections of the country, notably in the north, 
the inhabitants enjoy constant trade winds from the sea. This 
absence of hurricanes and gales has benefited Haiti economically, for 
crops such as bananas are not seriously devastated, and shipping 
enjoys a striking immunity from danger in Haitian waters. 


POPULATION AND LANGUAGE 


The total population is estimated at between 2,000,000 and 
2,250,000, or approximately that of Oklahoma, with an average 
density of 200 per square mile. The density of New York State, 
200; Porto Rico, 325; Cuba, 57; and Santo Domingo, 39, well illustrate 
the great reservoir of labor available in Haiti. Of this total popula- 
tion approximately 80 per cent live in the country districts. Haiti, 
however, is by no means overcrowded, for her soil and climate will 
support considerably more than her 2,000,000. 

Port au Prince is the largest city, having a population of approxi- 
mately 120,000. Cap Haitien, Aux Cayes, Gonaives, St. Marc, 
Jacmel, Port de Paix, Jeremie and Petit Goave, all seaports, range 
as listed from 25,000 to 6,000 inhabitants. 

The official language and that of the educated classes is French. 
The great mass of the people, however, speak Creole, a patois derived 
mainly from French with a scattering of Spanish and English terms. 
The English words have crept in since American intervention. 


HISTORY 


The island known to the Carib natives as Quisqueya, or Haiti, 
was discovered by Christopher Columbus on December 6, 1492, and 
named by him Hispaniola. His flagship, the Santa Maria, was 
wrecked on Christmas Eve in the vicinity of Cap Haitien. With its 
salvaged timbers the Fortress La Natividad, the first settlement of 
white men in the New World, was built near the site of the present 
city. When Columbus returned a year later it had been wiped out 





THE CITADEL 


The citadel of Henri Christophe, the slave who became a king, was erected on a mountain peak, 2,500 
feet above sea level. Upper: A view of the fortress with some of the surrounding country. Lower: 
A nearer view showing the entrance ramp. 
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by the Indians, infuriated by the cruelty of his men. The anchor 
of the Santa Maria, which was exhibited by the Haitian Government 
at the Chicago World Fair and at the Philadelphia Sesquicentennial 
Exposition, is now in the entrance hall of the Haitian Gendarmerie in 
Port au Prince. 

Spain ceded the part of the island now called Haiti to France by 
the treaty of Ryswick in 1697. Under the latter country it was 
ranked as the richest colony of the world. Sugar, coffee, cotton, indigo, 
and dyewoods were exported to Europe. Irrigation systems, great 
plantations, and splendid roads in the north and in the plain of the 
Cul de Sac, at the threshhold of Port au Prince, made the French part 
of the island famous throughout Europe. The foundation of the 
amazing richness of Haiti, which reached its peak between the years 
1758-1791, was slave labor, first imported into the island by the 
Spanish soon after its discovery. In 1791 the total number of slaves 
was 480,000, while the total population was but 536,000. There 
were approximately 3,000 coffee plantations, 3,000 indigo plantations, 
and 800 cotton and sugar estates. One-third of France’s foreign 
trade came from Haiti. 

The growing severity and harshness of the French rule culminated 
in a revolt of the slaves in 1791. Under the brilliant leadership of 
Toussaint l’Ouverture it assumed formidable strength, and when that 
leader was deported to France, there to die in prison, Jean Jacques 
Dessalines took up the struggle. On New Year’s Day, 1804, with 
France’s forces routed by battle losses and devastating fevers, Des- 
salines proclaimed Haiti’s independence. The official name of the 
French colony, St. Domingue, was abolished and the original name, 
Haiti, meaning “mountainous country,” restored. 

At the end of this sanguinary struggle little evidence remained of 
French occupation. Irrigation systems had been destroyed, the fine 
roads ruined by neglect, plantations burnt and their buildings razed 
to the ground, for in the eyes of the victorious blacks all were symbols 
of the harsh slavery to which they had been subjected. Traces of 
these structures may be found in all parts of the island overgrown 
by the jungle. 

THE CITADEL 


There is no more impressive or spectacular ruin in the New World 
than the famous Citadel, 14 miles south of Cap Haitien, often called 
the “eighth wonder of the world.” Its story is inseparably inter- 
woven with that of its builder, Henri Christophe, who rose from the 
obscurity of a slave to be Henri I, the only king in the long list of 
Haiti’s rulers. 

Born in the British island of Granada in 1757, Christophe came to 
Haiti in his youth as a slave. Later he was a waiter in a Cap Haitien 
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café; steward on a French man-of-war; a volunteer in the force of 
800 blacks and mulattoes that fought with the Americans under the 
command of Comte d’Estaing and Lafayette in the sieze of Savan- 
nah in 1779; and a general officer in the French forces of St. Do- 
mingue. 

Following the assassination of Dessalines in 1806, Christophe was 
elected President, but refused the office under a constitution drafted 
by his rival, Pétion, which reduced his authority to that of a figure- 
head. He was elected President of North Haiti by his followers 
and in 1811 had himself proclaimed King Heari I, being crowned 
with elaborate pomp at Cap Haitien. His royal palace at Sans Souci 
was the scene of “royal birthdays” and levees, and all the ceremony 
of a European court was followed there. He created an hereditary 
nobility, a royal academy, and a royal theater, built a second royal 
palace and six chateaux, organized an efficient army, and established 
schools. Under his iron rule the commerce of Cap Haitien rivaled 
that of the days of the old French régime. 

To guard against rebellion and to meet the always feared possible 
French invasion, Christophe began the construction of the Citadel. 
Its site was on the summit of Bonnet-a-l’Evéque, or the Bishop’s Hat, 
2,500 feet above sea level in the heart of a jungle. Every bit of stone, 
brick, wood, and metal of this massive fortification, and more than 
100 pieces of artillery, the heaviest weighing 5 tons, were transported 
from the plain below and put into place by man power. It is claimed 
that 20,000 lives were expended in this stupendous undertaking. 

Felix Ferrier, referred to both as a Scotch engineer and as a mulatto 
engineer trained in France, was its architect, and Christophe named 
it the Citadelle la Ferriére. Legend has it that, as it neared comple- 
tion, Christophe hurled Ferrier to death from its highest parapet so 
that the secrets of his mighty fortress might be preserved. 

From this same parapet, so goes a well authenticated story, he 
marched a company of his guard into the abyss below to demonstrate 
to an English admiral the discipline of his men. 

The eastern side of the Citadel is the longest face, commanding the 
most vital approach. Its walls are 140 feet in height, and its main 
gun corridor 270 feet long and 30 feet wide. Below it is the abyss 0! 
the Grand Boucan, with a terrifying drop of 700 feet. One of the 
most striking features is the “prow,” on the southern flank of the 
northeast bastion, which was fissured in three places by an earthquake 
in 1842. Down the eastern flank is a well-marked brick conduit 
which for years was believed to be part of a subterranean passage 
running from the Citadel to Sans Souci. Examination of its interior 
has shown, however, that it was undoubtedly constructed to carry the 
sewage of the Citadel down the mountainside. 
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Official photograph, Public Works Administration, Haiti 


PALACE OF SANS SOUCI 


The ruins of the palace where Henri Christophe had his court. 


A great number of bronze guns, mounted on mahogany carriages, 
are still in place in the gun corridors that cover every approach. 
Many others, including mortars, are scattered throughout the four 
floors and the inner court of the Citadel. The largest are 56 pounds, 
of 6-inch caliber, and the majority of them bear an arsenal stamp of 
1786. All are beautifully chased with royal coats of arms or regimental 
crests. 

Some were pieces abandoned after the ill-starred British invasion 
that came to an end in 1798. Others were captured from the French 
or salvaged from the wrecks of British, French, and Spanish men-of- 
war. There are hundreds of solid and hollow round shot, and in the 
magazines may be found flintlocks, some with the American eagle 
and 13 stars, mute reminders of the Haitian expedition to Savannah; 
small ‘‘crow’s feet,’’ designed to be scattered on the trails to pierce 
the feet of horses and men should the Citadel be attacked; and caked 
black powder—which still ignites—clinging to the crumbling oaken 
staves of powder barrels. The water supply of the Citadel was 
assured by the troughlike construction on the roofs of the west gallery 
and of the northwest bastion. There were luxurious royal quarters, 
casernes designed to house a force of 10,000 men, a place d’armes 
for ceremonies and drills, stables, a moat and drawbridges, store- 
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rooms, and dungeons. In the past many of the deep storerooms 
were believed to be dungeons, but exploration showed them to be 
entirely devoid of light or ventilation, while over many of them may 
still be found the pulleys necessary for lowering and raising the stores. 
Facing toward Cap Haitien, from which he could see the top sails 
of any invading fleet, Christophe had his council room. The ceiling 
is so vaulted as to give it the acoustic effects of a great sounding 
board. Here, in his chair of state, the judgments that he pronounced 
came to his victims with a thunderous effect that struck terror into 
their superstitious souls. 

In the open inner court stand the remains of Christophe’s tomb, 
a rudely built sarcophagus of brick. Years ago it was broken into 
and rifled and no trace of his body remains. Nearby is a smaller 
tomb, that of his favorite son who was killed by lightning. 

From the parapets of the Citadel may be had a remarkable view 
of the great plain of the north, the little bays in which Columbus’s 
caravels dropped anchor, and a tremendous panorama of mountain, 
sea, and valleys, with Monte Cristi, forty-odd miles distant in the 
Dominican Republic, plainly discernible on a clear day. 

Christophe did not live to see the completion of his great work. 
Its construction had been possible only by the organization of his 
section of Haiti on a feudal plan. All of its riches and its peasants, 
regardless of age or sex were ruthlessly drafted for its building. Boyer 
had succeeded to power in the south on the death of Pétion in 1818. 
Christophe’s blacks were deserting in increasing numbers to Boyer’s 
more lenient rule, and the spirit of revolt was growing. Although 
Christophe had been stricken with paralysis he recovered sufficiently 
to see his troops, under Prince Joachim, pass in review before him on 
their way to give battle against the advancing troops from the south. 
That night, October 8, 1820, news came that Prince Joachim had 
gone over to the invading enemy, and Christophe shot himself 
through the heart with a gold bullet. His few remaining faithful fol- 
lowers, headed by his widow, carried the body in the dark night 
from Sans Souci to the Citadel and covered it with quicklme. 

Three miles to the west of the Citadel, on a peak of similar height, 
another interesting ruin was uncovered in 1927 by an officer of the 
Gendarmerie through an obscure reference in the writings of an early 
Haitian historian. It was there referred to as the Palace of the 
Ramier, or the Wood Dove. There are four small redoubts guarding ° 
it, and the ruins of the stables, baths, and other buildings. Christophe 
had by royal edict made the wood dove exempt from being hunted 
except by himself and his court. From an examination of these ruins 
it would appear that he had begun the erection of this palace as a 
hunting lodge. 
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At the foot of the winding trail that leads up from the village of 
Milot to the Citadel are the fantastic ruins of the Royal Palace of 
Sans Souci. They are remarkably well preserved. Here Christophe 
had his royal court, with a chapel, theater, gardens, stables, barracks 
for his personal guard, and a great reception room for the ceremonies 
of royalty. 

Sans Souci can be reached by automobile from Cap Haitien, or 
by the railroad from the cape to Bahon, which runs within a few 





AERIAL VIEW OF CAP HAITIEN 


The seaport of Cap Haitien on the northern coast has much of historic interest for the visitor. 


miles of it. From Milot a well-kept trail leads to the Citadel. That 
part of the trip can be easily made by horse or mule. <A party 
leaving Cap Haitien at 8 o’clock in the morning can make the trip, 
with two or three hours at the Citadel, and return by 5 o’clock in 
the afternoon. 

OTHER POINTS OF INTEREST 


The island teems with interest to the traveler. Its life is pic- 
turesque and colorful. It has a distinctive charm of its own for the 
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tourist who is satiated with the conventional and commonplace. Its 
scenery is superb and ever-changing. Its people are simple and 
hospitable, the great mass clinging tenaciously to old customs, old 
ceremonials, and quaint trades. Semiwild coffee and cotton, and 
practically every known variety of tropical fruit flank the roads, and 
white-walled, straw-thatched huts delight the eye of the traveler. 
The ruins of forts over which the flags of France, Spain, or Great 
Britain once flew are to be found in various parts of the island, many 
of them still of impressive appearance. In the harbor of Petit 
Goave alone are the sites of a French, a British, and a pirate fort. 





AN IRRIGATION CANAL, PART OF THE MOMANCE IRRIGATION SYSTEM IN THE 
LEOGOANE PLAIN 


Cap Haitien was the center of the French colonial régime, and 
in later years the storm center of the many revolutions and civil 
wars that were waged. The ruins of the old French forts that 
guarded the entrance and those of the palace built for Pauline, wife 
of General Leclere and sister of Napoleon, are on its outskirts. In 
1694 the combined English and Spanish fleets captured the city. 
Later it passed from French hands into Toussaint’s and then into 
those of Dessalines and Christophe. It was burned a number of 
times and has had a history that few cities can surpass in drainatic 
interest. 

Port de Paix is another seaport of historic interest. On the 
headlands guarding it on either side are well-preserved ruins of 
the forts built by the French. It, too, was captured from the French 
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in 1694 by the combined English and Spanish fleets. Ten miles 
to the north of Port de Paix lies the historic island of Tortuga, or 
La Tortue. First a refuge for French, English, and Dutch adven- 
turers who used it as a base to attack merchant craft and for raids 
on the mainland, it was captured in 1638 by a Spanish force. Later 
it passed into the hands of English, French, Spanish, and Portuguese 
buccaneers and pirates. After the English gained the upper hand 
and expelled the French, the latter sent an expedition which re- 
captured it in 1641. In 1654 they were in turn driven out by the 
Spanish, but two years later a combined force of French troops 
and buccaneers recaptured it. This island reached its peak as a 
pirate rendezvous under the rule of the French West Indian Co., 
when the adventurous and lawless spirits of many nationalities 
foregathered there. 

Mole St. Nicolas, at the northwestern extremity of Haiti, was 
the first place in that country at which Christopher Columbus 
landed. It was captured from the French by the British in 1793, 
surrendered to Toussaint in 1798, and evacuated by the French to 
Dessalines in 1803. Squadrons of France, England, and Spain have 
sheltered in its deep harbor. 

During the French colonial period Haiti’s productive capacity was 
in many lines organized, stimulated, and brought to a high point. 
The ruins of French colonial agricultural works show the existence at 
that time of the plantation system and demonstrate the inherent pos- 
sibilities of the country. 

The economic situation of Haiti presented as a condition, a problem, 
or an opportunity, is characterized at the present time by the pre- 
dominance of agriculture; the absence of any mining or important 
manufacturing industries; small land-holdings; large areas of unculti- 
vated lands; insecurity of titles; primitive agricultural and trade 
methods; few plantations; small per capita wealth and income; a 
low wage scale; improved transportation; definite and consistent 
Government encouragement and assistance to agriculture and in- 
dustry; and evidences of increasing prosperity and accelerating 
progress. 


RESOURCES 


Haiti’s most important natural resource is its fertile soil. Only a 
comparatively small proportion of the tillable soil is now under cul- 
tivation, but, with the education of the native farmers and fruit 
erowers in modern farming methods, the introduction of foreign 
capital and the more intensive and extensive cultivation of the land, 
the quantity and range of commodities produced and the income of 
the producers should show an enormous increase. 
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A COFFEE-CLEANING ESTABLISHMENT AT PETIT GOAVE 


The most important of Haiti’s agricultural products is coffee, which composes nearly half of its exports. 


In the central part of the Republic is a large plain or plateau about 
80 miles long and 8 to 12 miles wide with an elevation of 800 to 1,200 
feet. Itisa beautiful rolling or level country and is destined to attain 
some day a great agricultural development. There are also five 
important delta plains. The largest, that of the Artibonite River, 
contains approximately 100,000 acres. 


HIGHWAYS 


The highway system of Haiti consists of about 930 miles of vehicular 
roads, and reaches almost all of the principal towns and centers of 
production of the Republic. The backbone of the system is the road 
from Aux Cayes, in the southwestern corner of the country, through 
Port au Prince to Cap Haitien and Ouanaminthe, the last-named | 
town being on the Dominican border in the northeastern corner of 
Haiti. The distance from Aux Cayes to Ouanaminthe is 337 miles. 
For most of this distance the road is excellent for automobiles through- 
out the year, being well surfaced with gravel, and having a good 
alignment and easy grades. It passes through most of the chief 
towns of Haiti, including Petit Goave, St. Marc, and Gonaives, in 
addition to those mentioned above. The sections traversed are of 
every variety, from flat deserts overgrown with cactus to luxuriant 
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tropical valleys surrounded by precipitous mountains; and it offers 
many of the most beautiful views to be found anywhere in the world. 
Branching from this road near Gonaives is the road to Port de Paix, 
45 miles away on the north coast. 

From Port au Prince another good road leads northeast to Hinche 
and the central plain, with a branch to the Dominican border at 
Belladere. From all of these main roads there are many ‘‘fingers”’ 
reaching out to the smaller towns and farming regions, and providing 
arteries for the commerce of the country. 

Many difficulties have had to be overcome in opening up these 
roads, especially the mountains which cover about three-quarters of 





A HAITIAN HIGHWAY 


A bit of the Las Cahobas-Belladere road in eastern Haiti, not far from the Dominican border. 


the area of Haiti. Several of the mountain roads still have some steep 
grades and sharp turns, but the scenery well repays the climb. 


RAILROADS 


There is a total railroad mileage of 182 miles, distributed as fol- 
lows: Cap Haitien to Bahon, Port au Prince to St. Mare and Verretes, 
Lake Saumatre through Port au Prince to Leogane. It is planned to 
continue the line north from St. Mare through the Artibonite Valley 
and the great Central Plain, connecting at Bahon with Cap Haitien, 
opening up rich agricultural lands, hardwood forests and cattle breed- 
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ing lands. All of the roads are narrow gage, ranging from 30 to 42 
inches. 
RECREATION 


Haiti offers to the resident or visitor a wide range of outdoor recrea- 
tion, enjoyment of which the climate permits throughout the year. 

Horseback riding, tennis, salt-water bathing and mountain climb- 
ing have long been favorite diversions. Yachting and motor boating 
have forged ahead at Port au Prince, where the conditions for both 
these forms of nautical sport are ideal. At Port au Prince the Golf 
Club has a good 9-hole course capable of expansion to 18 holes, and 
regularly scheduled golf tournaments, baseball series, and polo tourna- 
ments are held throughout the greater part of the year. 

The lakes and ponds offer excellent sport in shooting wild duck 
and many well-known varieties of shore birds. Shark and alligator 
hunting can be had. Wild guinea, pigeon, and doves are common in 
the greater part of the island, and easily accessible. 

Deep-sea fishing is steadily growing in favor. One of the best 
known fishing grounds is that of La Gonaive Island, 30 miles west of 
Port au Prince. Barracuda, Spanish mackerel, kingfish, red snap- 
pers, and other tropical game fish are plentiful in this locality. Fish- 
ermen will be especially interested in the discovery of a breeding 
ground for tarpon on the coast, within 4 miles of Port au Prince, by 
the Beebe expedition of 1927, which was made in the interests of the 
Department of Tropical Research of the New York Zoological Society. 

For those interested in tropical birds and tropical fish from a 
purely scientific attitude, recent expeditions have amply proven that 
Haiti is a splendid field for investigation. 





INTER-AMERICAN HIGHWAYS 


By Pyke JoHNSON 
Secretary of the Pan American Confederation for Highway Education 


EASURABLE progress in the formulation of plans for the con- 

struction of the northern section of the Intercontinental High- 

way, linking together the countries of the New World, was made in the 

sessions of the First Inter-American Highway Congress, held at 
Panama from October 7 to 12, 1929. 

The Congress was convened by the Government of Panama for 
the express purpose of discussing problems relating to the construc- 
tion of those national portions of the Inter-American Highway that 
willextend from Panama northward to the United States. Representa- 
tives were in attendance from all the countries of Central America and 
the United States and the consensus of opinion was that this first 
long link in the inter-American chain, a road from Texas to Panama, 
could and should be opened to traffic within five years. 

As a means to that end, the congress resolved that the Pan Ameri- 
can Union, acting through the Pan American Confederation for 
Highway Education, should be called upon to create an inter-Ameri- 
can highway commission at the earliest possible date and outlined 
the purpose of that body as the making of a field study of the problems 
involved in the location, construction, maintenance, and financing 
of the road. Such a commission, it was decided, should consist of 
not less than three members and should have as many as eight if 
each of the countries through which the road will go desires repre- 
sentation. The commission shall carry on its work in close cooper- 
ation with the Governments of the several countries, and the recon- 
naissance surveys that may be undertaken will be conducted over 
routes which the latter may indicate as serving their major interests. 
As the purpose of highways is to promote the social and economic 
development of the regions in which they are constructed, it will un- 
doubtedly be the policy of the commission to have the countries 
themselves fix the route of the projected Intercontinental Highway 
that will most effectively secure this purpose. 

The Union was also asked to secure as soon as possible, either 
through the commission or otherwise, a rough approximation of the 
cost of opening such a road, with the thought in mind that when this 
is once known, consideration of the financial problem involved might 
be undertaken simultaneously with the examination into the physical 
aspects of the question. 

Technical headquarters would be maintained at Panama, according 
to the terms of another resolution. 
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Finally, the delegates called upon the Governments of the Republics 
of Panama, Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Honduras, Salvador, Guatemala, 
Mexico, and the United States of America ‘‘to cooperate with the 
Inter-American Highway Commission and to facilitate its work, fur- 
nishing all possible facilities for the works to be carried out in their 
respective territories in the accomplishment of its mission; such assist- 
ance to be given with either engineers, assistants, transportation, 
subsistence, or in other ways.” 

Throughout the deliberations, which were carried on through the 
medium of two general groups, one dealing with questions of policy, 
the other with the technical phases, there was a note of urgency 
sounded. 





A PALM-BORDERED ROAD IN PANAMA 


A picturesque road along the Caribbean shore at Colon Beach. 


Both in the recorded resolutions and in the informal addresses of 
the several delegates, great stress was laid upon the economic and 
social benefits which it was felt all countries would derive from the 
completion of this road. In each case the speakers dwelt on the fact 
that early construction would be of great material value in lessening 
the cost of both domestic and international transportation, as well as’ 
in the accomplishment of the larger purpose of promoting social 
intercourse between the peoples of all nations interested. 

In the discussion of the physical aspects of the project it was the 
judgment of the delegates, most of whom were engineers and all of 
whom were familiar with conditions in their several countries, that 
nowhere is there any obstacle to be overcome whose like has not 
already been solved without major difficulties. 


INTER-AMERICAN HIGHWAYS AT 


With respect to the type of road to be constructed, opinion was 
unanimous that the immediate task is one of providing a means of 
communication. To that end, the conference went on record as 
approving the progressive system of construction. In other words, 
it was the sense of the delegates that the first work is one of ‘‘roughing 
through” roads which will permit the passage of motor transportation. 
Once this is done and traffic begins to move, then further improvement 
can be undertaken as needed. 

The problem of financing a highway of this character was, of 
course, one of the most important questions before the congress. 
However, delegates felt it could not be dealt with in advance of factual 
information as to the costs involved. 





ROAD CONSTRUCTION IN COSTA RICA 


In the public works program of Costa Rica especial attention is given to highways. 


One interesting proposal which was placed before the meeting was 
that made by Luis F. Clement, Minister of Public Works of Panama, 
who has been deeply interested in securing a northern outlet for his 
country. In effect, his suggestion was that these sections of the 
inter-American highway (from Panama to Texas) should be considered 
as a single project and should be so financed. If this could be done, 
then it was thought that the proposal might be handled as a single 
bond issue. Each country might then be ready to guarantee that 
part of the cost incurred in the construction of its section and each 
would be left free to meet these costs by whatever method of finance 
is most suited to its fiscal requirements. The bond-buying public 
would have the benefit of the several guarantees and the net effect 
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would be to concentrate attention upon the project and probably 
so hasten its completion. 

It was clear from the several discussions, however, that none of 
the countries interested is holding back its construction of roads 
in anticipation of any single proposal. 

Both during the meetings and after them, the delegates had an 
opportunity to see for themselves what has been accomplished by 
Tom4s Guardia, chief engineer of Panama, during the administration 
of President Florencio Harmodio Arosemena and Minister Clement. 
Great progress has been made since the American delegation to the 
First Pan American Highway Congress stopped in Panama in 1924, 
and there has also been a notable increase in the amount of motor 
transportation which is now found in every part of the Republic. 

Everywhere in Panama there is a strong public demand for 
more highways, including more adequate facilities for crossing the 
canal—a feeling, by the way, which secured the approval of the 
congress. Road work is being carried on not alone to the north but 
also to the south, and engineers in Panama say that highways can 
and will be carried through to the southern boundaries of the Republic 
within the course of a few years without the harrowing difficulties 
imagined by those who have written of southern Panama without 
having seen it. 

The activity in Panama is being duplicated in all of the Republics 
through which the contemplated highway will run. The Government 
of Mexico has already officially approved the route of a highway 
which will form one of the links in the projected inter-American 
route. The interest of this country in the project is clearly indicated 
in the following statement, taken from the 1929 report of the roads 
commission : 

The National Highway Commission of Mexico, realizing the enormous im- 
portance to the country and the continent of the termination of the great Pan 
American Highway, is giving preference, within its possibilities, and without 
neglecting the construction of other routes of no less importance, to the building 
of the roads from Mexico City to Laredo, and from Mexico City to Suchiate, 
which will form the Mexican division of this transcontinental highway. 

At the present time an improved road extends from Laredo on 
the border between Mexico and the United States, as far as Monterrey. 
It is in excellent condition and carrying an increasing number of 
tourists, with the result that plans have been formulated for the con- 
struction of a hotel at Monterey which, it is expected, will be the 
largest in the Republic. Other sections are improved or now in course 
of improvement. 

The Government of Salvador has also approved and is carrying 
into execution a comprehensive program of highway construction. 
Included in this program is a road extending from the border of 





HIGHWAY BUILDING IN NICARAGUA 


Construction gang at work on a combined road and sewerage project near Managua. 





AN AUTOMOBILE HIGHWAY IN HONDURAS 


Road leading into Tegucigalpa over a recently constructed bridge, 





MODERN PAVING IN SAN SALVADOR 


An extensive program of highway construction is under way in Salvador. 





A GUATEMALAN ROAD 


A new road on the outskirts of Guatemala City. 


INTER-AMERICAN HIGHWAYS Dil 


Guatemala to the frontier of Honduras, which will form the Salva- 
dorean link in the projected inter-American highway. 

In Honduras, an announcement recently made indicates that work 
will soon be started on the Pacific coastal highway which will extend 
from the frontier of Salvador to the border of Nicaragua. When 
completed this road may be utilized as the Honduran link in the 
intercontinental highway. 

In Guatemala, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica, preferential attention 
is being given to the construction of public works, including high- 
ways, and preliminary studies which have been made indicate that 
in none of the countries are insuperable obstacles to be encountered 
which would hinder construction of such a highway. 





A MEXICAN HIGHWAY 


Near Pachuca on the road connecting that city with the capital. 


The economic significance of roads connecting the several Repub- 
lics can not be overemphasized. Not only will they serve as a means 
of communication between the Republics, but they will undoubtedly 
have the effect of bringing the people within each nation in closer con- 
tact with one another. The construction of main highways will almost 
certainly be followed by the building of branch roads, extending to 
every point of the several Republics and constituting an outlet for 
the products of all districts, many of which are now completely 
isolated because of the inadequacy or entire absence of means of 
communication. Improved transportation facilities will increase the 
production capacity of the countries, bring all sections into closer 
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touch with the ports, and consequently with world markets, and in 
general improve and promote the economic status of the people. 

At the present time, with the exception of the connection between 
Mexico and Guatemala and Guatemala and Salvador, none of the 
Republies through which these northern sections of the inter-American 
highway will pass is in direct land communication with another. It is 
only by way of the sea or air that one may proceed from one 
country to the other. The completion of a Continental Highway 
will completely change this condition, and the bringing of the peo- 
ples of the several countries into closer contact with each other 
should be a powerful influence in promoting closer political, cultural, 
and economic relations between the nations. 

The significance of the congress was well expressed by J. Walter 
Drake, chairman of the delegation of the United States: 

This is an epochal occasion; one which marks the beginning of a new era in Pan 
American relations; an era in which through the intimate medium of highway 


transportation our peoples are to be bound together in new ties of friendship and 
international accord. 


The delegates who participated in the deliberations were: 


CANAL ZONE 


Maj. R. A. Wheeler, Assistant Engineer of Maintenance. 
Mr. George W. Green, Municipal Engineer. 


COSTA RICA 


Enrique Fonseca Zuniga, Minister of Costa Rica to Panama and former Secretary 
of the Department of Public Works. 
Juan Matamoros, Assistant Director of Roads and Bridges of the Department of 
Public Works. 
GUATEMALA 
Eduardo Teaza A. 
HONDURAS 


Dr. M. E. Velasquez, Minister of Honduras to Panama. 


NICARAGUA 


Bernabé Portocarrero, Assistant Manager, Pacific Railway of Nicaragua. 


PANAMA 


Luis F. Clement, Secretary of Agriculture and Public Works. 

Tomds Guardia, Chief Engineer of the Central Roads Board and delegate to 
Second Pan American Highway Congress. 

Enrique Linares, jr., Acting Chief of Central Roads Board. 

José Ramén Guizado, Divisional Chief in Charge of Road Work in Chiriqui Prov- 
ince. 

Leopoldo Arosemena, Secretary, Panama Federation for Highway Education, 
member Pan American Highway Commission. 

Macario Solis. 

Rodolfo Herbruger. 

S. Ernesto Duque. 

SALVADOR 
Manuel Lopez Harrison. 
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UNITED STATES 


John G. South, Minister of the United States to Panama. 

J. Walter Drake, former Assistant Secretary of Commerce, one of the founders 
of the Pan American Confederation of Highway Education. 

T. H. MacDonald, Chief of the United States Bureau of Public Roads and chair- 
man of the Highway Education Board, member of the executive committee of 
the Pan American Confederation for Highway Education. 

H. H. Rice, chairman of the United States delegation to the First Pan American 
Highway Congress, member of the Highway Education Board, treasurer of 
the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce. 

E. W. James, Chief of the Division of Design, United States Bureau of Public 
Roads. 

Pyke Johnson, secretary of American delegation to Second Pan American High- 
way Congress, secretary of United States Highway Education Board. 


BUSY DAYS IN PANAMA 


By Wiu1aM A. Ret, 
Trade Adviser, Pan American Union 


T early dawn Balboa stood ‘‘silent upon a peak in Darien”’ and 

gazed upon a vast body of water that lay to the westward. He 

and his followers had endured 26 days of hardship and suffering in 
traversing the isthmus that separates the two greatest oceans. 

Now, how different! At dawn, at midday, at dusk—indeed, all 
day long, the airplane is transporting people across the same isthmus 
in an hour’s time. Here, as elsewhere, days of land travel through the 
jungle have been reduced to minutes of air travel over the jungle. 

And ships of all nations—every day has its quota—are passing from 
ocean to ocean. Big passenger vessels clear their upper decks and 
place easy chairs thereon. Then their passengers are invited to these 
outdoor vantage points, where in sunshine or in shade they may 
gaze upon the results of the ‘“‘greatest liberty man ever took with 
nature.” 

Midday comes around. Invitingly spread tables, served by stew- 
ards clad in immaculate white, are placed upon the upper deck, and 
luncheon is served in the open air as ship and passengers slowly move 
onward. The winding route and the near and distant views, the locks 
and the lakes, the spectacle of nature harnessed by the skill of man 
and the beauty of tropical verdure gradually unfold. Could any voy- 
age of 46 miles be more thrilling, more interesting, more inspiring? 

Here and there along the canal we are meeting ships. Ahead is an 
oil tanker bearing petroleum from Peru to England; a vessel from 
Puget Sound is loaded with building lumber for New York; then 
comes into view a famous British liner en route to Australia, bearing 
emigrants on their way from England’s crowded cities to the sparsely 
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CRISTOBAL, CANAL ZONE 


Aerial view of some of the piers and warehouses at Cristobal, Caribbean entrance to the Panama Canal. 


peopled lands of the Antipodes. In Gaillard Cut a big German steamer 
passes and salutes; a ship with sturdy sailors under the Norwegian 
flag moves slowly by, bound for the South Seas. Next we meet a mi- 
nute craft hewn in as ancient a manner as those Balboa saw centuries 
ago. A man and a woman are its sole occupants; probably these two 
human beings, born and bred in the Panama jungle, are the builders 
of this tiny but useful canoe. 

And so the story could be carried on and on. There is no end to 
this active life, these busy days along the Panama Canal. Every 
morning there are ships waiting at each entrance, and every night 
counts vessels which have passed from ocean to ocean and are again 
on their courses to ports all over the world. 

But the canal and its services to the nations are not the only features 
of activity that interest the thoughtful traveler. Some of the phases 
of progress of the Republic of Panama as well as its cities and towns 
well merit consideration. 

Quick transportation has not only come to Panama as an ocean-to- 
ocean service; it has been made available from continent to continent. 
The crossroads of the seas has also become a crossroads of the skies. 
At the airfields of the Isthmus the planes from North America are 
landing passengers and mail. Conversely, the planes bound from 
South America are pausing at Panama before continuing their 
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flight to Central America, Mexico, and Miami. And Panama has 
also become the northern terminal of the company that has brought 
the most rapid transit to Colombia which that Republic has ever 
known. Bogota, Buenaventura, Barranquilla, and other Colombian 
cities are now within a few hours’ flight of the Isthmus of Panama. 

Most ships disembark their passengers at Cristobal, on the Carib- 
bean, and Balboa, on the Pacific, the ports contiguous to Colon and 
Panama City, respectively. Everybody wants to spend a few hours 
or a few days on shore to see and to participate in the life and activity 
of these cosmopolitan ports. And in both there are innumerable car- 
riaves and motor cars whose drivers are bidding for the stranger’s 





FORT SAN LORENZO, PANAMA 


Ruins of what were once important Spanish fortifications on the Caribbean coast. 


patronage; and to the latter’s surprise, 15 or 20 cents will take him 
into the heart of Panama or Colon. Along the way he finds that sani- 
tation, engineering, architecture, landscaping, and road building have 
all reached a perfection that is marvelous to behold. 

At the Caribbean end of the canal the cluster of steamship offices 
belonging to leading companies of the world leaves little or nothing to 
be desired in the way of usefulness or beauty. At Balboa the 
administration building for the canal and the many structures that 
house canal officials and the army of staff workers are models of 
tropical construction and sanitary progress. 

It is therefore through avenues of beauty and utility that the 
stranger drives in reaching Panama City or Colon. Both cities, 
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Panama with its 60,000 population and Colon with half that number, 
are strikingly cosmopolitan. One recalls that during canal-construc- 
tion days at least half a hundred nations were represented in the 
laboring forces. Work completed, many of these laborers never 
returned to their native lands. Panama became their permanent 
home; and here their children have been born and reared, and here 
to-day we find representatives of all races and most nationalities. 
The cities of Panama and Colon also present phases of the past as 
well as examples of advanced municipal progress. Narrow streets, 
iron-barred balconies, patios, massive churches, stone walls, and stone 
arches typify the ideas of the builders of past centuries. In the new 





Courtesy of the Panama Canal 


A VESSEL PASSING THROUGH THE MIRAFLORES LOCKS, PANAMA CANAL 


sections of these cities we find splendid boulevards, modern build- 
ings and facilities, children’s playgrounds, schools, beautiful parks, 
and a profusion of palms and tropical flowers. 

It is into such an environment that visitors from abroad come to 
enjoy the sights; it is hereabout that they see how a fever-ridden 
land has almost magically been changed into a healthful country. 
Here, too, they see excellent hospitals and laboratories, where scien- 
tists whose discoveries are saving thousands from sickness or untimely 
death are spending their lives in the study of tropical diseases. 
Here the Gorgas Memorial Institute of Tropical Medicine began its 
labors—labors based on the services and discoveries of the ‘“Con- 
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queror of Plagues” and’ his associates, w hich henceforth will be fur- 
ther studied’and applied ell. over the world for the benefit of humanity. 
_ Many visitors enjoy tho »eautiful drives in the vicinity of the canal 
adcinistration building 1 in” Balboa, where grow trees that have come 
from the ends of the earth. A label on each tree tells its name, its 
native habitat, and other facts. Most of them have arrived via the 
experimental gardens in the Canal Zone. Coming from afar as mere 
seeds or seedlings, they spend some time on the farm reclaimed from 
the Panama jungle, and when sufficiently large are placed to adorn 
streets and parks. Wherever the site may be selected, Panama’s 
heavy rains and intense sunshine soon give the newcomer a chance 
to grow and mature. 

The business of going shopping at Panama or Colon presents an 
interest that seems to be eagerly awaited by every passenger arriving 
by steamship or by airship. Far and wide have been heralded the 
fame of the Isthmian shops. These are owned or operated by Pan- 
amanians, Hindoos, Greeks, Chinese, Japanese, Turks, Americans, 
Italians, or other people from far corners of the earth. The products 
they offer the visitor are even more varied than are the keepers of the 
shops in and about which the tourists gather. Every day there is a 
ship in port and every day the old “jingle bell’? coaches and the 
motor cars are whisking the newcomer from ships and hotels to the 
so-called bargain counters. Bargains, of course, there are to be 
found, but one must be his own judge. Prices drop astonishingly as 
experienced shoppers make offers for a given article. 

What do the shops display? The answer might be—everything. 
Perfumes and soaps from France, silks of many colors made into a 
hundred articles from Japan, China, India, teakwood figures from the 
Irrawaddy country, men’s silk suits made in Ceylon, furs from Arctic 
lands, ‘‘Panama” hats (which come from Ecuador), feather pictures 
from Mexico and Colombia, Spanish wines and liquors, pearls found 
off Panamanian islands, tagua ornaments, jewelry of every description, 
and a multitude of travel requisites, such as leather bags, trunks, 
waterproof coats, and steamer rugs. Indeed, these shops have made 
or imported almost everything that is needed to extract the dollars 
from those who possess them. 

There is a busy dividend-paying railroad operating between Panama 
and Colon and its several passenger trains each way every day are usu- 
ally well filled. One who knows Panamanian history will remember 
that at midnight on January 27, 1855, as the rain came down in tor- 
rents, two construction gangs met; each had laid rails inland, from 
Caribbean and Pacific respectively. For five long years they had 
labored—and many had died—but at last there was a railroad 
across the Isthmus of Panama. The railroad to-day is not exactly 
along the route of the early builders, but its general course is the same. 
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THE MUNICIPAL BUILDING, PANAMA CITY 


This building was erected in 1910 on the site of the old Cabildo where independence from Spain was 
declared in 1821. 


Festooned by coconut palms, a monument stands near the Caribbean 
entrance to thecanal. It bears, cut in stone, the profiles of the three 
men of money and foresight who supplied the capital for building the 
railway. These men were William H. Aspinwall, Henry Chauncey, 
and John L. Stevens. At the new railway station in Panama, the 
opposite end of the line, a bronze tablet honors another hero, the chief 
engineer who led the laboring forces through jungle from shore to 
shore—George M. Totten. In honor of long and faithful services the 
railway company in 1925 erected this tablet to his memory. And 
still another monument commemorates services to Panama, paying 
tribute to a Frenchman, the hero of Suez, who here fell short of his 
goal—Count Ferdinand de Lesseps. It is one of the points of interest 
that thousands of tourists see as they drive about Colon, formerly 
called Aspinwall. 

Among the busy places on the Isthmus are the gigantic piers and 
warehouses at Balboa and Cristobal. They cover many acres of 
space and possess every modern means for handling cargo. Since the 
warehouse floors are built of smooth cement or asphalt they offer 
the utmost facility for the use of the electric truck. There are several 
hundred of these so-called ‘‘mechanical mules,’’ each of which is 
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operated by a man who stands on a low step at one end. So powerful 
are the trucks and so skilled are the operators that a single machine 
can quickly pick up 8 or 10 barrels of cement, flour, or rice, and deliver 
its cargo anywhere about the building or at another pier. Other 
classes of cargo are just as expeditiously handled. When we remember 
that the canal is a point of transhipment for many commodities, the 
important part played by the electric truck may be better understood. 
With half a hundred of them at work in the same building, the 
scene is one of striking interest. Thousands of tons of cargo are in 
rapid motion; trucks may be serving half a dozen ships at the same 





Courtesy of the Panama Canal 
THE SEA WALL, PANAMA CITY 


A picturesque view of the water front at the Plaza de Francia. 


time. Naturally, the business of keeping check on such active cargo 
movement is a tremendous task. But a tall man, clad in white duck 
and wearing a white cork helmet, moves here and there along these 
battle piers of commerce. He utters few orders, he seems a silent 
person. But he is effectively commanding a traffic army which is 
every day moving millions of dollars’ worth of commodities from and 
destined to all parts of the world. 

Furthermore, the Republic of Panama is at present offering to the 
tourist a wide range of scenes and interests, and at the same time 
opening new fields of action to the tiller of the soil and the stockman. 
We refer to the millions of dollars that are now being expended in 
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constructing highways. A striking illustration of progress of this 
nature was shown to the delegates to the Highway Congress which 
convened in Panama City in October last.’ 

One day these visitors were taken on a motor excursion over the 
new road that has been constructed westward from Panama City; 
that is, through the Provinces of Panama, Cocle, Los Santos, Herrera, 
and Veragua to Santiago, a distance of 165 miles. Within a year or 
two this road is expected to reach David, a city about 300 miles from 
the country’s capital. More than a thousand laborers are now 
engaged on the work, building funds being supplied from a $5,000,000 
foreign loan. 

This new road to a new region seems destined to meet tourist 
demands for seeing some of the interior of the republic; while to 
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HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION IN PANAMA 


residents of Panama, Colon, and the Canal Zone it will offer a motor 
excursion to the highlands of the country where a complete change 
of temperature may be enjoyed. Every foreigner who has lived a few 
years in the Tropics is aware of the need for a respite from heat, and 
soon the thousands in the canal service will have the mountains or 
highlands of western Panama within motoring distance of their 
homes. 

In another direction the republie’s highways are gradually extend- 
ing. To-day we may enjoy a fine motor road to the ruins of Old 
Panama; and from there eastward through picturesque villages. 

Still another highway looms upon the horizon. This is the pro- 
posed road from Panama to Colon. At present it is possible to go 


1 See article Inter-American Highways, p. 45. 
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by motor only a portion of the way between these cities, but the 
promised highway will enable the motorist to cross the Isthmus in 
his own car. Moreover, it is hoped that the new road may follow 
the general direction of the ‘‘Golden Trail’’—the ancient trail over 
which precious New World ores were transported to help swell the 
coffers of European monarchs. 

Thus we see some of the agencies that contribute singly and jomtly 
to make every day a busy day in Panama, on the land and in the sea 
and air. Ships must pass from ocean to ocean; mail and passengers 
keep the airplanes busy in the skies; the railroad sends frequent 
trains along its tracks; ships disembark passengers at both ends of 
the canal, whence motor cars and horse-drawn vehicles carry them off 





Courtesy of the Panama Canal 


ADMINISTRATION BUILDING, CANAL ZONE 


This attractively situated building in Balboa houses the administrative staff of the canal. 


on many a sightseeing trip; shopkeepers of various nationalities with 
their runners and barkers proclaim the interesting and ‘‘low-priced”’ 
goods from all the world, ‘‘especially imported for the tourist.”’ 

As the latter boards a vessel for the homeward voyage, be it at 
Cristobal or Balboa, he is likely to observe official airplanes sailing 
above him and undersea craft descending into the depths. If he is 
headed for the Pacific, he gazes for hours upon the beauties of the 
isle-dotted Bay of Panama; if steaming out of Colon, he sees in the 
background a long stretch of low-lying mountains and the many 
bays frequented years ago by ‘‘filibusters and financiers.” The 
course is along the same old shores but to-day’s busy people are 
writing entirely different history. 





PAN AMERICAN UNION NOTES 


THE GOVERNING BOARD 


Pan American Commission on Customs Procedure and Port Formali- 
ties —From November 18 to 26, inclusive, the Pan American Com- 
mission on Customs Procedure and Port Formalities held sessions in 
the Pan American Union, in accordance with previous action taken 
by the Governing Board. A description of the work of the Commis- 
sion, including the text of the conclusions, is printed elsewhere in this 
issue of the BULLETIN. 

Addresses of welcome were delivered at the opening session by the 
Secretary of State, Chairman of the Governing Board, and by His 
Excellency, the Ambassador of Mexico, the Vice Chairman. At the 
closing session an address on behalf of the delegates was made by the 
Delegate of Panama, Dr. Ricardo J. Alfaro, and the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce of the United States, Dr. Julius H. Klein, and the 
Director General of the Pan American Union, Dr. L. 8S. Rowe, also 
spoke. The members of the Commission were received by President 
Hoover on the last day of the conference, and the following day, 
Wednesday, November 27, many of the delegates were guests of the 
Customs Division of the Treasury Department in New York, where 
a tour of inspection was made of the harbor and of the customs 
facilities of the port. 

During the course of the conference the members of the Commission 
were guests at luncheon of the Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union and the Secretary of the Treasury, Hon. Andrew W. Mellon, 
and were entertained at dinner by Commander P. E. D. Nagle, of 
the Pan American Airways. 

Simplification of the calendar.—It will be recalled that a resolution 
was adopted at the Sixth International Conference of American 
States at Habana recommending that the countries members of the 
Pan American Union appoint national committees to study calendar 
simplification and prepare for participation in an international con- 
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ference to determine the best method of reform. A letter dated 
December 2, from the Minister of Guatemala at Washington, Dr. 
Adrian Recinos, states that the Government of Guatemala has 
appointed the following Committee on the Simplification of the 
Calendar: Sefiores Don Claudio Urrutia, Don Luis Aguilar Peliez, 
Don Luis Leonardo, and Don Pedro Samora Castellanos. 
Information has also reached the Pan American Union of the 
appointment of a similar Brazilian Committee, as follows: 


Dr. Amaro da Silveira, Chairman; 

Dr. Bulhées de Carvalho, Director of Statistics; 

Dr. Sampaio Ferraz, Director of Meteorology; 

Dr. Sodré da Gama, Director of the Astronomical Observatory; 

Dr. Mario Martins Costa, of the Federal Accounting Department of Railways; 

Senhor Tasso B. Garcia Paulo, representing labor; 

Senhor José de Avellar Werneck; 

Colonel Alipio de Prinio, Director of the Military Geographical Service; 

Dr. Edgard Roquette Pinto, Director of the National Museum; 

Admiral Julio Cesar de Noronha Santos, Director of Navigation; 

Dr. Eder Jansen de Mello, of the National Department of Public Health; 

Senhora Jeronyma Mesquita, of the National Council of Women; 

Senhorita Bertha Lutz, of the Brazilian Federation for the Advancement of 
Women; 

Senhora Casilda Martins, of the National Council of Women; 

Senhorita Carmen Portinho, of the Women’s University Union; 

and the following Associations: 

Geographical Society of Rio de Janeiro; 

National Society of Agriculture; 

Bankers Association; 

Brazilian Society of Engineers; 

British Chamber of Commerce; 

Official Spanish Chamber of Commerce and Industry; 

French Chamber of Commerce; 

American Chamber of Commerce; 

Center of Commerce and Industry, represented by Senhor Hildebrando 
Gomes Barreto; 

Commercial Employees’ Union of Rio de Janeiro; and 

Association of Commercial Employees of Rio de Janeiro and League of Com- 
merce. 


National committees on calendar simplification have now been 
formed in ten American Republics, the eight others, besides Brazil 
and Guatemala, being Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Peru, Salvador, and United States. 


THE COUNSELOR’S OFFICE 


Latin American music.—The forty-eighth concert of Latin Ameri- 
can music given in the Pan American Union was postponed from 
December 16 to December 30, owing to the period of official mourn- 
ing for the late Secretary of War. The Counselor is in charge of 
arrangements. 
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Interest by the people of the United States in music by Latin 
American composers is increasingly marked, according to informa- 
tioa received by the Counselor. The United States Army Band, 
which has acquired during the last three years a very large repertoire 
of music by Latin American composers, featured these compositions 
in a special program played at 128 concerts in a tour of the principal 
cities of the United States during the months of October and Novem- 
ber. The United States Navy Band also has acquired a program of 
Latin American music. 


THE TRADE ADVISER'S OFFICE 


Booklet on Nicaragua.—The Trade Adviser has prepared a new 
edition of the descriptive booklet on Nicaragua, which is now in press. 
This pamphlet is No. 14 of the American Nation Series. It carries 
much fresh material which was obtained from the field notes of the 
Trade Adviser, who recently returned from a trip through Central 
America and northern South America. In addition, the booklet is 
illustrated with a number of new pictures depicting Nicaraguan 
progress and development, some of the 300 photographs gathered by 
the Trade Adviser on his recent journey. Many of these pictures 
will be reproduced in the Union’s 1930 booklets on Latin American 
countries and commodities of commerce. 

Lantern slides—A Trip to Banana-Land is the title of a series of 
46 colored lantern slides presented to the Pan American Union by the 
Educational Department of the United Fruit Co. These slides illus- 
trate many interesting facts connected with the planting, harvest- 
ing, shipping, and distribution of the banana. They will augment 
the Union’s collection of slides on industrial activities in the various 
Republics to the South, all of which are available to borrowers, 
expressage being the only charge. 


COLUMBUS MEMORIAL LIBRARY 


Inter-American bibliography—The Republic of Cuba is the first 
nation to appoint its delegates to the Inter-American Conference of 
Bibliography to be held in Habana beginning February 24. Dr. 
Francisco de P. Coronado has been named chairman and Dr. Jorge 
Le Roy secretary of the delegation. The other members are Dr. 
Juan Miguel Dihigo, Dr. Francisco Llaca Argudin, Dr. Carlos M. 
Trelles, Dr. Joaquin Llaverias, and Dr. Emeterio S. de Santovenia. 
At the same time the Government of Cuba appointed Dr. Ramon 
A. Catal& secretary general of the conference and Dr. Enrique Gay 
Calbo assistant secretary general. This conference is held pursuant 
to a resolution of the Sixth International Conference of American 
States. 

Fourteen countries have now constituted their national cooperating 
committees on bibliography. These are Brazil, Colombia, Costa 
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Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Peru, Salvador, United States, and Uruguay. 

The Library an official depository.—Efforts are being continued to 
secure action by each nation member of the Pan American Union 
designating the section devoted to it in the Columbus Memorial 
Library a depository for one copy of all official publications and, if 
the law permits, of one copy of all books copyrighted. A decided 
increase is noticeable in the number of books being received from those 
countries which have taken such action. 

Photographs of Mexico.—The Library has received from the Em- 
bassy of Mexico in Washington an interesting collection of large and 
beautiful photographs of colonial religious edifices in various sections 
of the Republic, 25 photographs of modern Mexico City, and 16 draw- 
ings and photographs of the National Theater. These, as well as 
other photographs in the files of the Pan American Union, may be 
borrowed gratis by responsible persons for a period of two weeks. 

Magazines and books received —The following new magazines have 
reached the desk of the Librarian during the past month: 

Escuela Normal de Costa Rica. Revista Mensual. Published by the school at 
Heredia. Afio 1, No. 1, Oct. 12,1929. 16p. 8°. 

Magazine Excelsior. Published by Aguirre Velasquez, Jr., Guatemala city. 
Afio 1, No. 1, October 26, 1929. Weekly. 8 p. 

Boletin Fabril. Organo de la Sociedad Nacional de Industrias. Published 
monthly under the direction of Dr. V. M. Arana, Lima, Peru. Afio 1, No. 1, 
October, 1929. 51p. illus. 8°. 

The South American. Published monthly by the Ibis Literary enterprise, 


Porto Alegre, State of Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil. Afio 1, No. 1, October, 
1929. 4p. 


Among the books just received are a collection of 43 novels by the 
noted Brazilian author, Anselmo Ribas (Coelho Netto, pseud.), and 
the following: 


Libros colombianos. Por L. E. Nieto Caballero. Segunda y tercera serie. 
Bogotd, Editorial Minerva, 1928. 2 vols. 

Civilizacién y cultura indigena. Por Abel G. Retamoso. La Paz, José L. 
Calderén, 1927. 90 p. 

Cultura y beneficencia durante la colonia. Por Pablo Cabrera. (Tesoros del 
pasado Argentino.) Cérdoba, Est. Graf. La Elzeviriana, 1925. 429 p. 

San Martin y la gran epopeya. Por Tomas Guido. Buenos Aires, El Ateneo, 
1928. 261 p. (Vol. 7 of the series Grandes escritores argentinos.) 

Conceptos fundamentales. Conferencias y escritos cientificos. Por Florentino 
Ameghino. Compilacién hecha por Alfredo J. Torcelli. Buenos Aires, El 
Ateneo, 1928. 236 p. (Vol. 16 of the series Grandes escritores argentinos.) 

Cédigo civil panamericano. Titulo preliminar: Derechos personales—derecho 
de familia. Resumen y aplicacién del curso de derecho civil americano comparado 
dictado en la Universidad de la Habana. Sintesis y reforma de las legislaciones 
civiles americanas. Precedida de una exposicién de motivos. Por Francisco 
Cosentini. Con una introduccién del Dr. Antonio Sanchez de Bustamente .. . 
Habana, Vox Populorum, Prado 64 [1929]. 178 p. 
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Monografia estadistica del Departamento de Antioquia. Por Diego Monsalve. 
Medellin, Imprenta oficial, 1929. 210 p._ illus. 

Reminiscencias histéricas de Venezuela. Por el Doctor Francisco Gonzdlez 
Guinan... 2nded. Caracas, Lit. y tip. del Comercio, 1929. 285 p. 

El Cusco. Su espiritu, su vida, sus maravillas. Por D. F. Eguren de Larrea. 
Publicado por la direccién de vias de comunicacién del Pert, como aporte al 
Congreso Suramericano de Turismo reunido en Lima en octubre de 1929. Lima, 
Imp. de Excelsior, 1929. 160 p._ illus. 

Antiguo Peri. Primera época. Por Julio C. Tello. Editado por la Comisién 
organizadora del Segundo Congreso Sudamericano de Turismo. Lima, Imp. de 
Excelsior, 1929. 168 p. illus. maps. 

La red nacional de carreteras. Por el Ingo. Ernesto Diez Canseco. Segunda 
edicién, ampliada y completada por el Ingo. J. F. Aguilar Revoredo. Lima, 
Imprenta Torres Aguirre, 1929. 227 p. map. illus. 

Pequena historia de literatura brasileira. Pelo Ronald de Carvalho. 3rd ed. 
Rio de Janeiro, F. Briguiet & Comp., 1925. 445 p. 

Brazil turismo. Pelo Symphronio de Magalhaes. Rio de Janeiro, Imprensa 
Nacional, 1929. 104 yp. illus. 

Diccionario das plantas utets do Brasil e das exoticas cultivadas. Por M. Pio 
Correa. Vol. 1. Rio de Janeiro, Imprensa Nacional, 1926. 747 p., 106 pls., 
657 illus. 

DIVISION OF INTELLECTUAL COOPERATION 


Teacher-Training Courses in Latin America.—Pamphlet No. 12 of 
the Education Series in English, bearing the foregoing title, has 
recently come from the press and will be distributed among educators 
especially interested in this subject, including officers of admission 
in colleges and universities where numbers of Latin American students 
are found. 

Argentine tribute to American teacher—Through the Division of 
Intellectual Cooperation the Pan American Union has received a 
large testimonial album with a handsome design embossed in gold 
and silver presented in 1900 to Miss Annette D. Haven, who was for 
some time principal of the Normal School for Girls at La Rioja, 
Argentina. Miss Haven was one of the American teachers engaged 
by Argentina to assist in the establishment of normal schools, a 
movement initiated by President Sarmiento in 1870. In this album 
her former pupils, as well as teachers and friends, express their grati- 
tude for the fine educational work accomplished by Miss Haven in 
Argentina. This valuable gift, made by Miss Haven’s nephew, 
Lieut. H. W. Haven, of Annapolis, has been placed on exhibition in 
the building of the Pan American Union. 

Visitors—Recent visitors to the division included Miss Raquel 
Ahumada, who was about to return to Chile after having held a 
teaching fellowship at Vassar College for two years, where she obtained 
the degree of Master of Arts in English, and Mr. Laurence Duggan, 
of the Institute of International Education of New York, who has 
lately returned from a tour of South America to gather information 
for the new Latin American division of the institute. 






INTERNATIONAL TREATIES 
AND RELATIONS £4 


GUATEMALA-HONDURAS 





SETTLEMENT OF BOUNDARY DISPUTES.—On October 25, 1929, the 
State Department of the United States informed the Governments 
of Guatemala and Honduras that it felt the discussions regarding the 
boundary disputes between their countries had reached a point 
where further progress could best be realized by a frank and friendly 
exchange of views, and invited both Governments to name delegates 
to meet in Washington for that purpose, saying also that represent- 
atives of the Department of State would participate in the discus- 
sions if so desired. 

Both Governments invited have accepted, and the first meeting 
of the delegates takes place on January 15,1930. (Press release from 
the Department of State, November 12, 1929.) 





CUBA 


OPENING OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF INTERNATIONAL Law.— 
The Sixth International Conference of American States voted on 
February 18, 1928, to submit through the Pan American Union to 
the Executive Council of the American Institute of International 
Law all material pertaining to the future codification of international 
law, ‘‘to the end that through a scientific consideration thereof the 
latter may make a technical study * * * and present its find- 
ings and formulas, in a report on the matter.” 

As a result of this resolution an expansion of the activities of the 
institute became necessary. At a meeting of a special committee of 
the institute in Habana from February 28 to March 7, 1929, it was 
decided that the seat of the executive council should be permanently 
established in Habana and an American Academy of International 
Law created, similar to that of The Hague. These projects being 
communicated to the President of Cuba, he announced that his coun- 
try would repay this honor by the erection of a building to be known 
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as the Palace of the American Institute of International Law. <A 
decree to that effect appeared shortly afterwards.' 

The executive council of the American Institute of International 
Law met in Habana on October 29, 1929, and approved all the resolu- 
tions pass.d by the special committee in February of that year. On 
October 30 the academy was inaugurated and the city of Habana 
declared the permanent seat of the institute and of all future sessions. 

It was intended that the meeting should be held in the palace of 
the institute, but as the building could not be finished in time the 
ceremony took place in the University of Habana. The speakers 
were the Secretary of State, Dr. Rafael Martinez Ortiz, who inau- 
gurated the academy in the name of the President of Cuba, made a 
brief eulogy of the principal members of the institute and announced 
that the Government had appropriated the sum of a million dollars 
for the construction of the palace that will house the institute; Dr. 
Octavio Averhoff, president of the University of Habana, who made 
a short address of welcome; and Drs. Antonio Sanchez de Busta- 
mante of Cuba, Victor Matirtua of Peru and James Brown Scott of 
the United States, all members of the institute, the last-named being 
president. 

Subsequent meetings of the executive council took place in the 
National Red Cross Building. From October 31 to November 7 
the academy gave a series of lectures on international law at the 
University of Habana. (Heraldo de Cuba, Habana, October 13, 
1929.) 





ARGENTINA 


Crop arraAs.—The Bureau of Rural Economics and Statistics calcu- 
lates.from data collected that areas sown to the various cereals for 
the present crop year are as follows: Wheat, 7,700,000 hectares 
(hectare equals 2.47 acres) ; linseed, 2,900,000 hectares; oats, 1,500,000 
hectares; barley, 590,000 hectares; rye, 518,000 hectares; and bird- 
seed, 23,000 hectares. The total area planted to the crops mentioned 
is 921,000 hectares less than that sown the previous year, but this 
decrease would have been even greater if the drought which the coun- 
try was suffering at the time when these figures were received had 
continued. (Communication from the Ministry of Agriculture, 
August 27, 1929.) 





1A full translation of this decree may be found in the BULLETIN for May, 1929. 
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BROADCASTING FOR FARMERS.—A daily broadcasting program on 
agriculture and stock raising is to be given under the auspices of the 
Ministry of Agriculture. An offer by a local company to transmit 
the program has been accepted, and a committee appointed to plan 
the material. (Boletin Oficial, Buenos Aires, September 6, 1929.) 

TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE.— 


See page 95. 
BRAZIL 


PROMOTION OF AGRICULTURE.—In various sections of the Republic 
efforts are being made to improve methods used in the cultivation, 
preparation, and sale of agricultural products; to promote diversifi- 
cation of crops and, in general, to foster agriculture. Some of these 
movements are described below: 


The coffee-growing States are taking steps looking toward a decrease in the 
cost of production and an improvement in quality of their chief product. Last 
September the Fourth Brazilian Coffee Congress met in Sao Paulo, all the inter- 
ested States being represented. The congress voted to continue the interstate 
agreement for coffee defense and chose a committee to investigate the question 
of a better distribution of State export quotas. It was also decided to reeommend 
to the Federal Government that it prohibit the export of grades of coffee inferior 
to No. 8. Considerable discussion was devoted to advertising methods. 

Fruit culture, as has been reported in previous issues of the BULLETIN, is receiv- 
ing much attention in several States. Large orange orchards have been planted 
in Sao Paulo in the last few years, and modern grading and packing houses 
erected and equipped. At present orange trees are being widely planted in the 
States of Minas Geraes and Espirito Santo, while a citrus fruit experiment station 
has just been established in Alagoinhas, State of Bahia, for the purpose of increas- 
ing orange and lemon growing and solving problems connected therewith. This 
station proposes to make free distribution of 200,000 grafts in 1930 and 100,000 
more each year progressively through 1934. 

Fruit continues to form an important item in Brazilian export trade. Ship- 
ments have been made to England, Germany, Holland, and France. A Federal 
commission has gone to Europe in order to study the best methods of fruit export 
and then remedy any defects in present Brazilian practice. Companies interested 
in importing Brazilian fruit have recently been established in Bordeaux and 
Zurich. 

In both Para and Espirito Santo attention is being given to promoting the 
cultivation of cacao. A bill has been presented in the Federal Congress for 
establishing an experimental station in the Tocantins section, this station to be 
devoted to the study of methods for the cultivation, preparation, harvesting, 
and grading of cacao, and other crops of this part of the country. 

Silk culture, as the BULLETIN has several times mentioned, is attaining con- 
siderable importance in Sao Paulo, and recently measures have been taken to 
increase it in Espirito Santo, Para, and Parahyba do Norte. In Espirito Santo 
a sericulture service has been created, which will cultivate mulberry trees for 
distribution; buy the total production of cocoons; and try to secure the extension 
of silk culture. Fifteen thousand mulberry trees were recently planted in one 
municipality of Parahyba do Norte. 

In Maranhao several companies have been organized to exploit the babassu 
nut. A single one of these companies expects to utilize more than 10,000 tons 
in 1930. 
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The lumber trade is becoming increasingly important in Para, a State which 
has a forest area of more than 200,000,000 acres. In 1928 lumber exports reached 
a total of 5,000,000 cubic meters. 

The cultivation of sisal is receiving attention in Sao Paulo; of sugarcane, in 
Espirito Santo and Parahyba; and of wine grapes in Rio Grande do Sul and 
Minas Geraes. 

Turning to another phase of agricultural activity, we note the recent organi- 
zation, with headquarters in Rio de Janeiro, of the Cooperative Union (Unido 
Cooperativa). Among its purposes are: To unite producers; to protect their 
rights and interests; to purchase seed and agricultural tools and machinery for 
members; to promote agricultural conferences of an educational nature; to 
organize, with the cooperation of the Ministry of Agriculture, a central council 
of real estate and agricultural credit, with the purpose of making cooperation 
better known in all its forms; and to carry on other activities beneficial to agri- 
cultural producers. 

The union obligates itself to establish a real estate and agricultural mortgage 
bank with a minimum capital of 10,000,000 milreis, warehouses and other enter- 
prises to be conducted independently of the society. The capital of the union 
shall not be less than 500,000 milreis. 

The National Society of Agriculture and the Brazilian Rural Confederation 
continue their efforts to secure the organization of agriculturists and to ally 
local associations with a national body. 

(A Lavoura, June, 1929; Diario Official, September 29, 1929; Informagoes 
Economicas e Commerciaes, July 27, and September 19, 21, 26, and 27, 1929; 
Servicos Economicos e Commerciaes, July 27—August 2 and September 16-21, 
1929, all of Rio de Janeiro; Revista da Sociedade Rural Brasileira, Sao Paulo, 
September, 1929.) 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN MINAS GERAES.—See page 97. 
CHILE 


DEVELOPMENT OF Fruit INpDuUstry.—In recent years successful 
efforts have been made both by the Government and private interests 
to promote the fruit industry of Chile. The Government for its part 
has established experimental stations and constructed refrigerating, 
drying, grading, and packing plants, having appropriated by a decree 
of June of last year 1,000,000 pesos for their construction and for the 
salaries of foreign experts. Meanwhile, as a result of private initia- 
tive, a concern with a capital of 10,000,000 pesos has been created 
to engage in fruit export. 

Chilean fruits have found a ready sale in foreign markets, especially 
in England, Germany, Sweden, Argentina, and Denmark. Apples, 
melons, grapes, peaches, pears, and plums are the principal fruits 
exported. The following figures show how the value of these exports 
has increased during the past seven years: 


Year Pesos Year Pesos 
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During the second half of the year 1929, the value of fruit exported 
was over 1,650,000 pesos, plums, peaches, apples, melons, and grapes 
being the leading fruits shipped. (Chile, New York, October, 1929.) 

CONSERVATION OF THE CHINCHILLA.—On July 4, 1929, regulations 
were issued for law No. 4,594, of June 10, 1928, which relates to the 
conservation of the chinchilla. The regulations require that all 
chinchilla breeders be registered with the proper Government author- 
ities. Only those indicated by the Bureau of Lands and Colonies 
will be entitled to the benefits derived from the law or have authori- 
zation to hunt, sell, and transport live chinchillas and engage in the 
sale of their pelts. For a period of 10 years, the Government will 
pay a bounty of not more than 100 pesos for each chinchilla raised 
in captivity for breeding purposes. (Diario Oficial, Santiago, July 
22, 1929.) 


AGRICULTURAL CENSUS.—See page 88. 
COLOMBIA 


ACTIVITIES OF GOVERNMENT FOR PROMOTION OF AGRICULTURE.— 
During the past fiscal year the Government concluded a contract 
for the construction of the La Picota experimental station near Bogota 
and ordered the necessary laboratory and other materials for its 
equipment. Five young men were sent to study at the School of 
Agriculture of Puerto Rico, a new fellowship for study in the Uni- 
versity of California created, 30 scholarships given to poor boys to 
permit them to take courses in agriculture in the San Bernardo In- 
stitute of Bogota, and the Director of the School of Sericulture of 
Guateque commissioned to make a study of silkworm raising in 
European countries. 

Meanwhile active measures were taken to control plant and animal 
diseases and pests. An order was issued providing that a register 
be kept by local government authorities in which data on the exist- 
ence of such diseases and pests should be noted, and commissions 
were sent to study parasites attacking sheep in Manizales and the 
pest which has made its appearance among the coconut groves on 
the San Luis and Providencia Islands. 

An agricultural promotion division was established in the Agri- 
cultural Mortgage Loan Bank for the purpose of aiding in the intro- 
duction of machinery and purchase of fertilizer, seeds, insecticides, 
and veterinary supplies to be sold the farmer at cost, and further 
assistance rendered the farmer by the distribution through the 
Bureau of Agriculture of nearly 7,000 pounds of seeds representing 
30 varieties of fodder plants, vegetables, fruit trees, etc. The bureau 
also answered numerous requests for information regarding specific 
problems. (Diario Oficial, Bogota, August 31, 1929.) 
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ANIMAL SANITARY CONTROL.—According to the provisions of a law 
of September 4, 1929, the treatment of cattle suffering from external 
parasites was made obligatory. Asa means of facilitating compliance 
with this measure, the Government will construct cattle dips at the 
ports of entry for cattle and at such other places throughout the 
Republic where insect pests are known to exist. Other dips will be 
constructed by agricultural societies and private individuals along lines 
suggested by the Department of Industries, a subvention being 
offered by the Government for each dip. Stockraisers having 500 
or more head of cattle will be obliged to construct dips at their own 
expense, and those owning fewer cattle to dip their cattle in the near- 
est public dip. A sum of 150,000 pesos has been appropriated to 
take care of the necessary expenditures on the part of the Government. 
(Diario Oficial, Bogota, September 7, 1929.) 


COSTA RICA 


AGRICULTURAL AND LIVESTOCK STATISTICS.—The report for the 
year 1928 presented to Congress on May 8, 1929, by the Minister of 
Finance and Commerce contained the following information on the 
state of agriculture and amount of livestock in the Republic: 


The total area of land under cultivation was 467,716 hectares (hectare equals 
2.47 acres). Of this 51,712 hectares were planted to coffee, 12,901 hectares to 
trees bearing for the first time and 38,811 hectares to older stock. The average 
yield per manzana (manzana equals 1.72 acres) was 5 fanegas (fanega equals 
1.60 bushels) for the first crop and 14 fanegas when the tree is producing fully. 
The total area planted to bananas was 37,301 hectares; to corn, 31,697 hectares; 
to cacao, 25,552 hectares; to sugarcane, 14,637 hectares; to beans, 13,684 hee- 
tares; to rice, 6,348 hectares; to potatoes, 1,480 hectares; to tobacco, 1,989 hec- 
tares; to manioc, 931 hectares; to native pasture grasses, 194,472 hectares; and 
to introduced grasses, 88,581 hectares. 

Statistics on livestock show a total of 659,396 head, which include: 17,287 
pure-blooded cattle, 425,984 cattle of mixed breeds, 101,755 horses, 9,224 mules, 
290 donkeys, 103,587 pigs, 1,079 goats, and 190 sheep. Domestic fowls num- 
bered 1,090,474. 

Due to improvements recently made by the department in methods of collect- 
ing data, the report of the minister in charge was far more complete than it had 
been possible to make it in former years. (La Gaceta, San Jose, June 22, 1929.) 


AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL.—The activities of the School of Agriculture, 
during the year 1928, in bothits elementary and professional courses, 
were considered very successful. During that year active measures 
were taken to convert the farm of the school into a model of its kind. 
Six plots of land were devoted to studies and experiments on coffee 
for the purpose of ascertaining the results of different methods of cul- 
tivation, and other plots planted to vegetables, fruit trees, etc. The 
School of Agriculture recently became part of the Bureau of Agricul- 
ture. (La Gaceta, San Jose, July, 1929.) 
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DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Tonka Brans.—Representatives of the Dominican Department 
of Agriculture presented the Secretary of Agriculture and Commerce 
with two bags of tonka bean seeds upon their return from an official 
mission in Venezuela. The seeds are to be planted and when the 
bushes have reached the desired stage of growth they will be dis- 
tributed among the farmers of the Republic. Previous experiments 
in the cultivation of the tonka bean made in the agricultural stations 
at Pedro Sanchez and Jamao have been very successful, and it is 
hoped that this commodity will in time become an important item 
in the foreign trade of the Republic. 


ECUADOR 


PRoMOTING AGRICULTURE.—A meeting of the President of the 
Republic, the Minister of Agriculture, the manager of the Mortgage 
Bank and several agricultural experts was held at Quito on Septem- 
ber 13 last with the purpose of discussing plans for the promotion 
of agriculture in Ecuador. Consideration was given to a plan of joint 
action between the Government and the Mortgage Bank, one of the 
principal points in the plan being the desirability of bringing to 
Ecuador a commission of foreign agricultural experts. 

Subsequent to this meeting the President authorized the expendi- 
ture of 300,000 sucres with which to pay the salaries of four agri- 
cultural experts, four veterinaries and an irrigation expert; to pur- 
chase pure-bred stock, agricultural implements, seeds, and plants; 
to establish agricultural experimental stations and construct dips 
for cattle-tick eradication. 

Fruit Exports.—During the month of August, 1929, the coastal 
Provinces of Ecuador exported to foreign countries 19,900 pine- 
apples, 99,850 bunches of bananas, 7,450,000 tomatoes and 1,440,500 
oranges. 

A trial shipment of fresh tropical fruits packed in standard boxes 
and fulfilling the specifications of the United States Department of 
Agriculture was sent to New York by the branch Bureau of Agri- 
culture in Guayaquil. 

Forestry.—An Ecuadorean-American company has purchased 
more than 5,000 acres of land in the Province of Pichincha and will 
devote it to the cultivation of coniferous trees. ‘The company pro- 
poses to plant 1,500,000 pines and the same number of sequoias, 
the ‘“‘big trees” of California. 


GUATEMALA 


NaTIONAL Srock SHow.—The Third National Stock Show, or- 
ganized under the auspices of the Ministry of Agriculture, was held 
at Guatemala during the month of August, 1929. Thirty-two ex- 
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hibitors sent a total of 286 entries, comprising cattle, horses, sheep, 
goats, dogs, and poultry. Cash prizes to the amount of 1,950 
quetzales and several diplomas and honorable mentions were awarded 
to the owners of the best animals. 


HONDURAS 


AGRICULTURAL DEMONSTRATIONS.—Two agricultural experts in the 
Government service have been traveling throughout the Republic 
during the past year instructing farmers in methods of cultivating 
coffee, elephant grass, and yaragud (molasses grass). Government 
efforts toward promoting the cultivation of the mulberry tree and 
the raising of silkworms have been fruitful; several plantations of 
mulberries were started in Toncontin and Birichichi. As part of 
its program of agricultural development the Government has dis- 
tributed mulberries and molasses grass seed among the farmers and 
published a series of pamphlets on coffee culture, diseases of cereals, 
and similar subjects of interest to farmers. (Memoria del Secretario 
de Fomento, Obras Publicas, Agricultura y Trabajo, Tegucigalpa, 1929.) 


MEXICO 


ORGANIZATION OF FARMERS.—The National Chamber of Agricul- 
ture of Mexico City has sent a circular to the chambers of commerce 
and agriculture of the various States setting forth the advantages 
of uniting all those interested in agriculture and allied industries. 
The plan of organization includes the establishment of chambers of 
agriculture in State capitals and in other cities of importance. In 
other places agricultural associations or committees will be formed, 
according to the size of the community. The district organizations 
will be subordinate to a central body, which will have headquarters 
in Mexico City. (Hl Universal, Mexico City, September 29, 1929.) 

BANANA INDUSTRY.—FProspects for the development of the banana 
industry in the States of Vera Cruz and Oaxaca are reported to be 
bright, thanks to the settlement of a controversy between employers 
and labor and to the opening of the railway line from Hule, Vera 
Cruz, to Quiotepec, Oaxaca, where connections are made with the 
line to Puebla. It is said that negotiations are under way with 
American fruit companies, who appear ready to provide the capital 
necessary for increasing the size of present banana plantations and 
starting new ones in favorable locations. (Hl Economista, Mexico 
City, October 16, 1929.) 

CAMPAIGN AGAINST COTTON-BOLL WEEVIL.—An Executive decree 
of October 8, 1929, lays down measures to be taken to control the 
boll weevil. Cotton growers are required to disinfect seed, destroy 
diseased plants, use sprays, and take other prescribed steps. (Diario 
Oficial, Mexico City, October 15, 1929.) 
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OPENING OF AN EXPERIMENTAL STATION.—In the presence of the 
President of the Republic and high Government officials the agri- 
cultural experimental station on La Molina farm, near Lima, was 
formally opened on September 24, 1929, under the provisions of 
law No. 5556, of August, 1927. The station has a central adminis- 
tration building, laboratories, and offices for the agricultural, entomo- 
logical, and phytopathological sections; barns; garage; water supply; 
etc. The station is expected to render valuable services to Peruvian 
agriculture. (La Prensa, Lima, September 25, 1929.) 


URUGUAY 


Potators.—An act passed by the Legislative Assembly and 
approved by the National Council of Administration on September 12, 
1929, provides for an annual appropriation of 40,000 pesos, for three 
successive years, to be devoted to the purchase of seed potatoes which 
will be sold to farmers at cost through an official seed commission. 
The act also provides for an annual appropriation of 3,000 pesos to be 
used by the Institute of Industrial Chemistry in the preparation of 
insecticides for the prevention and cure of the diseases common to 
this tuber. These insecticides will be prepared at the order of the 
Department of Agriculture, which will distribute them free of charge 
among the farmers who buy seed potatoes from the Government. 

The School of Agriculture 1s requested by this act to make a study 
of the cold storage of seed potatoes so as to eliminate the importation 
of foreign seed, the sum of 2,000 pesos being appropriated for this 
purpose. An annual appropriation of 6,000 pesos, for a period of 
three years, was also authorized in order to enable the Department 
of Agriculture, the School of Agriculture, and other agricultural insti- 
tutions to investigate the best methods of developing the potato- 
erowing industry in the Republic. (Diario Oficial, Montevideo, 
September 28, 1929.) 

NEW EXPERIMENTAL STATION.—An act passed by the Legislative 
Assembly and approved by the National Council of Administration 
on September 12, 1929, decrees the establishment of an experimental 
station in charge of irrigation in connection with the course in rural 
engineering given at the School of Agriculture of the National Uni- 
versity at Montevideo. According to the act, this station will study 
the irrigation problems of Uruguay in relation to agriculture and will 
offer short courses and give practical training in irrigation methods 
and their application. The act includes an appropriation of 15,000 
pesos for the installation of the station and authorizes an annual 
expenditure of 7,000 pesos for current expenses and salaries. (Diario 
Oficial, Montevideo, September 27, 1929.) 
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CaTTLe sHow.—A cattle show organized under the auspices of the 
local rural society and the Rural Association of Uruguay was opened 
at Paysandu on September 15, 1929, in the presence of the Minister 
of Industries and representatives of the other agricultural associations 
of the Republic. Among the various sections of the exposition those 
devoted to cattle, poultry, dairying, and agricultural and stock 
farming machinery were perhaps the best attended. 
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ForEIGN TRADE IN THE FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1929.—According to 
reports of the National Statistical Department of Argentina the 
foreign trade of the Republic for the first six months of 1929 amounted 
to: Imports (tariff value), 431,517,000 gold pesos ($418,571,490 at 
par); exports (actual value), 531,169,000 pesos ($515,233,930). 
Compared with the corresponding period in 1928, there was an 
increase in the tariff value of imports of 27,472,000 pesos ($26,647,840), 
or 6.8 per cent, and a decrease in the actual value of exports of 
46,185,000 pesos ($44,799,450), or 8 per cent. (La Prensa, Buenos 
Aires, July 27, 1929.) 

BRAZIL 


BRAZIL’S FOREIGN TRADE IN 1929.—Official statistics of Brazil’s 
foreign trade for the first six months of 1929 show that exports were 
valued at 1,874,708 contos de reis! ($222,577,840) and imports at 
1,829,690 contos ($217,184,203), leaving a trade balance of 44,018 
contos ($5,343,637) in favor of the Republic. Compared with the 
corresponding six months in 1928 imports show an increase of 73,688 
contos ($8,872,035), or 2.57 per cent, while exports show a decline of 
103,481 contos ($12,459,112), or 5.23 per cent. 

The following table shows the values of exports to principal coun- 
tries of destination during the first six months of 1929 as compared 
with the like period of 1928, the conversion to dollars having been 
made at the average official rates for the respective periods. 





11 conto de reis=1,000 milreis. 
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Destination of exports 














January to June— 
Countries 

1928 1929 
UnitediStateseo4 6 a. Sab: eee NE Sek hee ete ee ee eee $107, 607, 982 $98, 776, 324 
SHAT COS ee ee Pass Ae ary ote eae Pe SS Sem ey RR. SL Leg 8 ee dae 21, 751,123 25, 708, 521 
(GERMAN Ya See Sea oe tec ne Re ere Set eee Se as ea ee ea ee ote 29, 465, 251 22, 146, 690 
Netherlands ase ee ae ete ap ees Re oa ES, Ot ea oe ee 14, 207, 200 11, 578, 948 
PAT SOU UNAS eee nee eee Pee ee A ek NE a RS Ie eee 11, 943, 078 10, 719, 916 
Wmiteds Kans Gomis. Seren eee ee UA ee eds EN ne AE eae ne ee 8, 761, 147 10, 082, 259 
TiGallive oe Jo eae. Pt ee SO ge Lee On Be ao Se Pe ee 10, 284, 688 9, 551, 196 
UTURUIAYc6 Soo ee OR EM ae ee Henn co) Seg ty tae een 6, 502, 443 7, 841, 203 
BCLS a 2 ae Ae INR tree cree Rt! yet Oe a ey Pee 7, 011, 855 6, 590, 580 











The subjoined table shows comparative statistics for principal 
exports during the first six months of 1928 and 1929: 


Principal exports 





January to June— 




















Commodities 1928 | 1929 
Metric tons Value '‘Metrictons Value 
aoe” | | 
COMO tO Pi eS RAO ME Ree ee 17,148 | $172, 722, 710 | 16, 555 $163, 877, 220 
BFOZENYMCAtS= se heat ee Sees en NS 38, 387 5, 709, 729 | 52, 753 | 8, 473, 518 
Oilkbeating seeds =) =") SS we 46,926 | 6,283,315 | 51,440] 5, 285, 948 
GACH ORE ask en aoe Ee My a SY A ee S| 23, 804 | 6, 492, 450 25, 056 5, 088, 432 
MATCH ese i 8 G- yt eee FOr ne 6 ores hoe 35, 614 5, 442, 802 | 32, 075 4, 809, 487 
3B 16 (Agee OR pe eR 9 et elon a ek ON Oe 33, 742 13, 052, 684 16, 003 4, 768, 535 
RUD Der ees eee Pr ot eo Pe Ren | 9, 793 3, 986, 083 11, 025 4, 133, 727 
PP ODACCO S20 2 ee Bera ee Bea eS 12, 761 3, 515, 800 13, 121 3, 635, 425 
Skanse fol oe tea ei, bes ee ES ee pee 2, 946 | 3, 447, 654 | 2, 792 3, 138, 784 
IRAaWACOLLOD He: Se ee ee es oe ee eae, | 3, 476 | 1, 484, 893 | 5, 031 2, 159, 628 
IManranesese == --- 9 See Sas TR Thee eee een 161, 841 | 1, 917, 129 | 163, 591 2, 009, 354 





11,000 bags. 


The leading countries of origin for imports for the first six months 
of 1928 and 1929 in the order of their importance follow: 


Origin of imports 











January to June— 
Countries 

1928 1929 
iUnitedsStates: + 1 are (0y tastes ee See ee ee eG Ee we $54, 004, 818 $70, 026, 353 
United) Kane dome] 8. see Sua 2 ae Fee hen Se ee aes ee 47, 689, 718 44, 006, 482 
Geri aAniya 3 Ose Soe Race ie soe eS pee Seca Real ig eR eae fale pe 25, 151, 801 25, 925, 386 
AY rentindt’ 2. tete Se es ao Ss) ee eee es Se 27, 461, 434 23, 086, 794 
WAPATO anh sec ek en = SR ot ee Me Vd fae et Se ee oe 13, 064, 122 11, 377, 395 
18. Ye1 Fa 19 00 0 eee ener OR mp sry OPS OES ne er ee ee ee Re ek eg 8, 089, 796 9, 251, 241 
1 7 bee ene ee BUNUN eT AUC sere ACM a SN! ee ae ey oy ey ae 8, 038, 506 6, 324, 692 
INetherlands#<=.* 28 on fe tn ee Ae ROT Teas SIN te A Re oc SPR i eee ee 3, 906, 498 3, 711, 986 
BE OT GUIS eh) a ag i a eee RS oe oe ee ee 3, 747, 811 2, 894, 974 
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The chief import increase in the class ‘“‘manufactured articles’? was 
registered for automobiles, their value advancing from 78,003 contos 
($9,391,561) in 1928 to 154,658 contos ($18,357,905) in 1929, and 
the number from 15,839 to 37,502. In this class there were heavier 
purchases also of machinery and tools, iron and steel products, cotton 
manufactures, petroleum products, and rubber manufactures. In 
the ‘“‘raw material” class, coal and coke, cement, iron and steel, jute, 
and lumber and timber showed increases. The importation of food- 
stuffs during the first half of 1929 decreased by 46,069 contos 
($5,468,390), the leading items showing declines being wheat and 
wheat flour, olive oil, and beverages. There were increases in the 
importation of rice and codfish. (Directoria de Estatistica Com- 
mercial, Rio de Janeiro, October 1, 1929.) 


HAITI 


ForEIGN TRADE OF Haiti 1n 1929.—<According to the Monthly 
Bulletin of the Financial Adviser-General Receiver for September, 
1929, the total foreign trade of Haiti for the fiscal year ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1929, amounted to $33,962,000, a decrease from $42,915,600 
in 1927-28, but exceeding the 1926-27 figure of $31,050,400. The 
Bulletin states that “although 1928-29 figures declined considerably 
from the previous year, it should be borne in mind that the year 
1927-28 was a banner year in Haitian foreign trade. <A better com- 
parison would be with the year 1926-27, which may be considered a 
normal year. Total trade in 1928-29 exceeded that of 1926-27 by 
$2,911,400, or 9.4 per cent.’”’ Imports in 1928-29 were valued at 
$17,238,000 and in 1927-28 at $20,248,000, while exports for 1928-29 
amounted to $16,724,000 and in 1927-28 to $22,667,000. Imports 
exceeded exports by $514,000 in 1928-29, whereas in 1927-28 the 
excess of exports was $2,419,000. The United States in 1928-29 
contributed 69.85 per cent of Haitian imports as compared with 75.34 
per cent in 1927-28. France continued to lead as a country of 
destination, increasing its proportion of the total exports from 49.77 
per cent in 1927-28 to 55.29 per cent in 1928-29. Exports to the 
United States declined slightly from 8.18 per cent to 7.81 per cent. 
(Monthly Bulletin of the Financial Adviser-General Receiwer of Haiti, 
Port au Prince, September, 1929.) 


MEXICO 





ForREIGN TRADE OF Mexico IN 1928.—The total Mexican foreign 
trade in 1928 was 950,302,119 pesos as compared with 980,046,122 
pesos in 1927, showing a decrease of 29,744,003 pesos, or 3.03 per cent. 
Total imports in 1928 were valued at 357,858,071 pesos compared 
to 346,387,272 pesos in 1927, representing an increase of 3.31 per 
cent over the preceding year, while exports for 1928, amounting to 
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592,444,048 pesos, show a decline of 6.50 per cent from 1927. Imports 
by major classifications for the year 1928 (figures for 1927 in paren- 
theses) were: Animal products, 40,078,096 pesos (38,131,344 pesos); 
vegetable products, 43,920,562 pesos (46,811,499 pesos); mineral 
products, 76,453,871 pesos (89,960,923 pesos); textiles and manufac- 
tures, 44,089,890 pesos (38,937,901 pesos); chemical and pharma- 
ceutical products, 25,367,248 pesos (23,184,573 pesos); liquors and 
beverages, 3,866,854 pesos (3,532,831 pesos); paper and manufactures, 
11,060,655 pesos (11,207,523 pesos); machinery and apparatus, 
52,411,792 pesos (45,692,122 pesos); vehicles, 33,601,272 pesos 
(23,850,452 pesos); and arms and ammunition, 5,097,481 pesos 
(4,703,064 pesos); miscellaneous, 21,910,350 pesos (20,375,040 pesos). 
Exports by leading classes for the year 1928 (1927 in parentheses) 
were: Animal products, 20,298,036 pesos (19,387,018 pesos); vege- 
table products, 171,307,575 pesos (161,444,734 pesos); mineral 
products, 395,420,547 pesos (445,351,710 pesos); and miscellaneous 
manufactures, 5,417,890 pesos (7,475,388 pesos). (Hstadistica Na- 
cional, Mexico City, May, 1929.) 


PERU 


FoREIGN TRADE IN 1928.—Peruvian foreign trade in 1928 reached a 
total value of 49,145,420 Peruvian pounds, of which £P17,626,644 
represented imports and £P31,518,776 exports, according to the 
report of the Chief of the Statistical Division of Customs. In the 
preceding year the corresponding total was £P50,561,923, imports 
accounting for £P19,364,198 and exports for £P31,197,725. The 
favorable trade balance in 1928 rose to £P13,892,132 from £P11,- 
833,526 in 1927. The foregoing figures are inclusive of parcel-post 
values and of the movement of trade through the customs district of 
Iquitos. Among the principal exports of Peru in 1928 were: Petro- 
leum, £P11,339,099 (1,270,985 metric tons); cotton, £P5,762,858 
(46,164 metric tons); bar copper, £P5,466,404 (52,272 metric tons); 
and sugar, £P3,638,178 (305,969 metric tons). The United States 
supplied 41.06 per cent of the total imports in 1928. The United 
Kingdom was second with 15.76 per cent, followed by Germany with 
10.46 per cent. The United States was also the chief purchaser of 
Peruvian products in 1928, taking 28.47 per cent of the total value 
of the exports, the United Kingdom fo!lowing with 23.99 per cent, 
Argentina with 10.10 per cent, and Germany with 9.16 per cent. 
(The Peruvian pound at par=$4.865. Its average exchange valuc 
in 1927 was $3.737 and in 1928, $3.970.) (Resumen (Mensual) del 
Comercio Exterior del Peru, Callao, July, 1929, compiled and published 
by the “Seccién Estadistica General de Aduanas, Ministerio de 
Hacienda y Comercio.’’) 
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SALVADOR 


PROGRESS OF INSURANCE BUSINESS IN SALVADOR.—A former con- 
sular official of Salvador, who served in European as well as several 
cities of the United States, has returned to his country and is now 
engaged in the life-insurance business. In an interview given to a 
representative of the Pan American Union this gentleman reported 
that the insurance business both in Salvador and in Guatemala has 
been making rapid strides, that within comparatively recent years 
thousands of people have bought insurance policies and that the 
outlook for the further extension of the business is exceptionally 
bright. Several European and American companies are interested 
in placing policies in the above-mentioned countries. 


URUGUAY 


FOREIGN TRADE FOR THE FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1929.—According to 
preliminary figures issued by the Director General of Statistics of 
Uruguay, the total imports of the Republic for the first six months 
of 1929 reached a value of 47,151,268 pesos ($49,037,318 converted at 
par, $1.04) and exports, of 53,582,005 pesos ($55,725,285). As com- 
pared with the like period of 1928, imports show an increase of 643,460 
pesos ($669,198), or 1.38 per cent, while exports decreased by 3,583,277 
pesos ($3,622,608), or 6.26 per cent. 

In the first six months of 1929 the United Kingdom occupied first 
place among the purchasers of Uruguayan products, taking 21.79 
per cent of the total exports, followed by Germany with 17.09 percent; 
the United States with 12.63 per cent; Argentina with 11.89 per cent; 
France with 10.32 per cent; Belgium with 8.50 per cent; and Italy 
with 6.66 per cent. On the import side during the first six months 
of 1929, the United States supplied 33.56 per cent of the total. The 
United Kingdom was next with 14.76 per cent, followed by Germany, 
Argentina, Belgium, Italy, and France, with 10.35, 8.22, 5.98, 4.91, 
and 4.69 per cent, meenecttuele: (Stniesis CTs de la Reptiblica 
Oriental del Uruguay, Montevideo, August, 1929.) 
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ARGENTINA 


Buenos Arres To La Paz 1n 74 HouRS.—Only those who know by 
experience what long distances really mean can appreciate the 
announcement that a direct train service has been arranged which 
will link Buenos Aires with the Bolivian capital in the comparatively 
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short space of 74 hours. The service will be conducted regularly, or 
as regularly as possible when due allowance is made for the various 
natural difficulties besetting the northern part of the route. 

The Argentine-Bolivian connection is another achievement for 
tailway engineering and for traffic management as well. According 
to late reports, Bolivian business with Argentina, since through rail 
connection has been established, has increased to such an extent that 
the movement from the Pacific ports already shows a marked decline. 
Another result is the rise in the value of Jand in and around the small 
towns lying along the route. (The Review of the River Plate, Buenos 
Aires, September, 1929.) 

BRAZIL 


PROPOSED CONCRETE HIGHWAY BETWEEN SANTOS AND SAo PauLo.— 
Construction work has not yet been started on this proposed high- 
way, but a decree was signed on July 4, 1929, by the President of 
the State of Sao Paulo definitely fixing the conditions that the con- 
cessionaires had to meet in the construction and exploitation of this 
highway, viz: The contract, as approved by the President of the 
State and signed by the Secretary of Communications and Public 
Works, had to be signed by the concessionaires within three months 
after July 4, 1929, otherwise the concession would lapse without 
any obligation whatsoever on the part of the Government. Work 
must commence within one year from July 4, 1929, and be completed 
within three years. The road is to be operated by the concessionaire 
for a period of 25 years on a toll basis. 

It is understood that this project will call for the sum of $5,000,000. 
(Brazilian Business, September, 1929.) 


CHILE 


AIR SERVICE.—By decree No. 2001, of the Minister of War, 
authorization was given to the Pan American Grace Airways (Inc.), 
under certain conditions, to fly in Chilean territory, carrying pas- 
sengers, mail, and freight. (Diario Oficial, Santiago, July 5, 1929.) 


COSTA RICA 


MerxIcAN GOVERNMENT PRESENTS AIRPLANE TO Costa Rican 
GovERNMENT.—In a fitting ceremony His Excellency the Minister 
of Mexico in Costa Rica, Sefior Don Antonio Médiz Bolio, presented 
the airplane Juan Santamaria to the Costa Rican Government on 
August 4, 1929. An interesting feature of the occasion was provided 
by the daring feats performed in the plane by Captain Veitez, a Mex- 
ican aviator. A large and distinguished gathering witnessed the 
ceremony at La Sabana Field on the outskirts of the Costa Rican 
capital. (Diario de Costa Rica, San José, August 5, 1929.) 
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ECUADOR 


AIR MAIL SERVICE.—By decree No. 118 the Executive authorized 
the Minister of Social Welfare and Labor to sign a contract with the 
Pan American Grace Airways (Inc.), under which that corporation 
will transport air mail into and out of the Republic. (Registro 
Oficial, Quito, September 2, 1929.) 

RAILROAD DEVELOPMENT.—The Office of Public Works has pub- 
lished an interesting report entitled ‘Railroads of the Republic of 
Ecuador,” relating to the railroads constructed in the Republic up 
to June 30, 1929. The statistics given therein indicate that there 
are nine railroad lines, the value of which is 10,150,925 sucres; that 
the average annual appropriation in the budget for the payment of 
employees and the acquisition of materials is 6,482,400 sucres; and 
that the estimated earnings of the railroads for 1930 are calculated 
at 8,700,000 sucres. The nine rail lines have a total length of 1,126 
kilometers (kilometer equals 0.62 mile). 


GUATEMALA 


GUATEMALA CITY AND SAN SALVADOR CONNECTED BY AIR ROUTE.— 
On October 4, 1929, daily airplane service was inaugurated between 
the Guatemalan and Salvadorean capitals by the Latin American 
Pickwick Co. Passengers, mail, and merchandise are carried in this 
service. (Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores, Guatemala City, Octo- 
ber 15, 1929.) See also second note following. 


MEXICO 


AIR LINE BETWEEN VERA Cruz AND GUATEMALA City.—On Octo- 
ber 10, 1929, the Compafia Mexicana de Aviacién, S. A. inaugurated 
passenger service between Vera Cruz and Guatemala City, with stops 
at San Jeronimo and Tapachula. The company uses all-metal Ford 
planes with 1,260-horsepower motors on this route. The time between 
Vera Cruz and Guatemala City is six hours. (Hl Universal Ilustrado, 
Mexico City October 10, 1929.) 

Los AncrLes-Mexico Ciry-GuaTEMALA CITy AIR SERVICE.—The 
Latin American Pickwick Air Transport Co. holds concessions from 
the Mexican and Guatemalan Governments for air mail, passenger, 
and express services. Its planes traverse the route between Los 
Angeles and Guatemala City, making stops at the following cities: 
Tijuana (now Zaragoza), Mexicali, Nogales, Hermosillo, Guaymas, 
Ciudad Obregon, Los Mochis, Culiacan, Mazatlan, Tepic, Guadala- 
jara, Morelia, Mexico City, Puebla, Oaxaca, San Jeronimo, and Tapa- 
chula. Ryan planes equipped with Wright motors are used in this 
service. The flight from Mexico City to Los Angeles is made in two 
days and from Mexico City to Guatemala City in eight hours. North- 
bound planes leave Mexico City Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 
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and southbound planes on Sundays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. The 
company expects to extend its services to Salvador and Honduras as 
soon as the necessary equipment can be procured. (El Universal 
Ilustrado, Mexico City, October 10, 1929.) 

AIR-RAIL sERVICE.—A new combination air and rail service has 
been opened between Mexico City and New York, the schedule and 
fares between the different points being as follows: 











Schedule Fare 
Leave Mexico City (Mexican Aviation Co.)________- 7.45 a. m. $100. 00 
Arrive Brownsville (Texas Aviation Co.)___________- | 12. 55 p. m. ; 
Leave Brownsville (T. A. Flying Service) -.-._.______ ' 1.00 p.m. 51. 70 
Arrive Dallas (T. A. Flying Service) ._____-_________ 7: 20 p.m. j 
eave Dallas sCNU IG, (Ga lays) aan ie ce We | 11.00 p. m. || 14. 32 
Arrive! aguilsary© kilareg CVs sarod oiy7.) ye eens ote eee 7.59 a.m. ; 
Leave Tulsa (Central Air Lines)__-________________- 8. 30 a. m. 39. 00 
Arrive Kansas City (Central Air Lines)_____________ | 12.05 p. m. i 
Leave Kansas City (Universal Air Lines) ____________ 12. 18 p. m. || 83. 25 
Arrive Cleveland, Ohio (Universal Air Lines) ____.___ | 7.45 p.m} : 
Leave Cleveland (New York Central Lines) __________ | 9.00 p.m. 29. 78 
Arve UNe We OFK City Ses pn ee Se NS ees 9. 50 a. m. 4 
MRO Galfer es eee aces Se ee oy ee eee ee ee 301. 05 











The night trip between Cleveland and New York City includes 
Pullman accommodations. Assuming one leaves Mexico City at 
7.45 Monday morning, he will reach New York at 9.50 on Wednesday 
morning, in just 50 hours and 5 minutes or in 2 days, 2 hours and 5 
minutes, as against 4 days and 5 hours entirely by train. (Weekly 
News Bulletin, Mexico City, October 3, 1929.) 

RADIOTELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION.—A new service of radio- 
telegrahpic communication will be established between Mexico and 
some of the important cities of the United States. The President of 
the Republic has authorized the Department of Communications to 
sign a contract with the Tropical Radio Telegraph Co., utilizing the 
stations already established in Merida, Yucatan, and in New Orleans, 
La. (El Universal, Mexico City, October 19, 1929.) 

INTERNATIONAL AIR PORTS.—Matamoros and Nuevo Laredo, Tamau- 
lipas; Piedras Negras, Coahuila; Ciudad Juarez, Chihuahua; Nogales, 
Sonora; Mexicali and Tijuana, Lower California; San Miguel de 
Cozumel, on the coast of Quintana Roo; Progreso, Yucatan, on the 
Gulf coast; and Mariscal on the Guatemalan frontier were made 
international airports by a recent Executive decree. Customhouses 
and offices of migration and sanitation will consequently be established 
at these points for the purpose of keeping a record of the arrival and 
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departure of planes and the merchandise and goods thereby trans- 
ported. (EI Economista, Mexico City, October 16, 1929.) 

PARCEL-POST INSURANCE.—The National Chambers of Commerce 
report that the recently established parcel-post insurance, under the 
direction of the Post Office Department, is operating successfully. 
The service insures the transportation of all classes of valuables, 
such as jewels, precious stones, money, and bank notes. (41 Universal, 
Mexico City, October 21, 1929.) 


SALVADOR 


SALVADOREANS LISTEN TO UNITED STATES RADIO PROGRAM.— 
Recently while a representative of the Pan American Union was 
walking along a street in San Salvador he was startled to hear the 
following announcement in English: ‘‘When the gong strikes it will 
be exactly 11 o’clock. This is station KDKA, Pittsburgh.” The 
voice that made the announcement was as distinctly heard as though 
one had been within a short radius of the sending station. After 
giving the correct time the announcer stated that a musical program 
would follow. The music also came through the ether very clearly 
and attracted a considerable audience. Many Salvadoreans were 
seated within the local music store that was receiving the program 
while others occupied benches in a near-by park. This is but a 
single instance of how the radio is bringiag the people of Salvador 
into closer contact not only with the people of the United States but 
with those of Panama and other neighboring countries. 


VENEZUELA 


Roap CONSTRUCTION.—During the fiscal year 1928-29, Venezuela 
spent in road construction over 5 per cent of the appropriations for 
public works, or approximately, $4,800,000. A similar amount will 
probably be spent for the same purpose during the present fiscal year. 
The Transandine Road System is being rapidly pushed. When 
the road from Barinas to San Cristobal is completed, connecting 
these two cities with the towns of Ciudad Bolivar, Sta. Barbara, and 
San Antonio de Capacho, the great Transandine loop will be finished 
and all the important markets of the western States linked for the 
benefit of commerce and of the Republic in general. (Venezuela of 
To-day, Consulate General of Venezuela, in New York, September, 
1929.) 
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IRRIGATION PROJECT.—In an effort to increase the agricultural 
production of Aconcagua Province, the Chilean Government is 
developing several irrigation projects in the region near Casablanca. 
At the present time La Ovalle and Purisima Dams are under con- 
struction, and last September bids were called for preparatory to 
the construction of Lo Orozco Dam, a project which will make pos- 
sible the irrigation of the Orozco, Santa Rita, and La Playa properties. 
The latter project will consist of a dam 210 meters (meter equals 
3.28 feet) from bank to bank at the top, rising 15.5 meters above the 
bed of the river and having a storage capacity of 5,500,000 cubic 
meters (cubic meter equals 264.17 gallons). (#1 Mercurio, Santiago, 
September 1, 1929.) 

COLOMBIA 


Tue NationaL FepERATION OF WomEN EmpLoyrers.—On Sep- 
tember 7, 1929, the office of the National Federation of Women 
Commercial Employees, under the direction of the League of Cath- 
olic Women, was opened in Bogota. The federation will act as a 
bureau of information and employment, conducting commercial and 
manual-training classes which will qualify young girls for suitable 
positions. The building, which is equipped with a dining room sery- 
ing meals at moderate prices, library, lecture hall, and facilities for 
providing theatrical entertainment, motion pictures, and so forth, 
will also contain a savings bank. (Hl Nuevo Tiempo, Bogota, Sep- 


tember 7, 1929.) 
COSTA RICA 


PusLic worKks.—Congress has made appropriations for the con- 
struction of various public works, including the following: The re- 
construction of the bridge over the Grande River at El Paso del 
Alumbre, construction of a bridge over the Virilla River, uniting 
Santa Ana with Belen, and of others over the San Jose, Higueron, 
Ahogados, Sardinal, Canas, Charco, and Tiribi Rivers; the installa- 
tion of a telegraph line between Vuelta de Jorco and San Gabriel de 
Aserri; establishment of telephone services between several small 
villages; erection of slaughterhouses in several districts; repair work 
on the National Highway from San Jose to Dota, etc. (La Gaceta, 
San Jose, June 6, 7, 13, 21, 28, 29, July 10, 23, 27, August 13, 1929.) 
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CUBA 


NEW MARKET FOR Haspana.—The Municipality of Habana has 
approved an appropriation of $200,000 for the construction of a 
market on the old Plaza del Vapor. The new market will be modern 
in every respect. (Boletin Oficial de la Secretaria de Estado, Habana, 
July, 1929. 
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COLONIZATION IN Espirito SANTO AND Para.—The first group of 
Polish families brought out under the auspices of a Polish company 
which is planning to colonize large tracts of land in the State of 
Espirito Santo left Warsaw last August, and settled near the Doce 
River. They were accompanied by technical and medical personnel. 
Eighteen hundred families in all are reported to have been engaged 
by the company to emigrate to Brazil. 

The present Federal administration of Brazil, now in its fourth 
year, has been active in taking steps for the colonization of the State 
of Para. After investigations made by a commission of Federal and 
State experts, Congress issued a decree for the foundation of a settle- 
ment called Inglez de Sousa, in the municipality of Montealegre, a 
fertile agricultural region, and appropriated money for the necessary 
preliminary construction. Last year a road 18 miles long was made, 
the land almost completely cleared and drained, and houses, a hospital, 
and other community structures built. The director of the settle- 
ment is working to form a cooperative among the settlers, who so far 
have come from the northwestern Brazilian States. That the settle- 
ment is flourishing is evidenced by the fact that 1929 crops are 
expected to be double those of the preceding year. 

The excellent quality of the cotton produced in the municipality 
in which Inglez de Sousa is situated has influenced Japanese manu- 
facturers to open negotiations with the Government of Para for the 
establishment there of cotton plantations and later of textile mills. 

A Japanese settlement in San Miguel, State of Espirito Santo, is 
reported to promise success, in view of the methodical and persevering 
labor of its members. (Jornal do Brasil, Rio de Janeiro, September 
25, 1929; Servigos economicos e commerciaes, Rio de Janeiro, Septem- 
ber 16-21, 1929; Informacées economicas e commerciaes, Rio de 
Janeiro, No. CX X XLV.) 
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CHILE 


AGRICULTURAL CENSUS.—Statistics recently compiled by the Gov- 
ernment reveal the following facts regarding agriculture in Chile: 


Population dependent on agricultural industry______-_ persons-__ 475, 000 
Jratborerselivine. onelannige = = = se ee ees epee es do==== 75, 000 
Houses for the lodging of the laborers________________-_ dons 73, 500 
Arearon land simderculitivabl ome ee ee ee acres __ 24, 700, 000 
Capital invested in acricultures= 2 Js2- 22520 oe pesos__ 2, 000, 000, 000 
HaxeskOmeth ewlain Glider e ey kee oe a eee ny ree eee CIOSsee 30, 000, 000 


As a result of the efforts of the Government working through its 
various agencies, particularly the Agricultural Colonization Fund, 
the area of land under cultivation has grown considerably in the last 
few years and at the same time the number of small proprietors has 
increased. (Chile, New York, October, 1929.) 


CUBA 


DECREASE IN IMMIGRATION FROM ANTILLES.—According to official 
information, immigration from the other Antilles to Cuba has almost 
ceased. During past years there has been an annual average of 
40,000 such immigrants to Cuba, but in 1928 there were only 7,000. 
Laborers from these islands have been largely replaced by Cubans. 
(Boletin de la Secretaria de Estado, Habana, July, 1929.) 


GUATEMALA 


COLONIZATION PROJECT.—The President of the Republic has for- 
mulated a plan for the repatriation of Guatemalan laborers who are 
now residing in neighboring countries, in order to settle the sparsely 
populated but potentially rich Department of Peten. The Govern- 
ment is also planning to establish settlements in the Departments 
of Huehuetenango, San Marcos Jalapa, Jutiapa, Quiche, Chiquimula, 
and Verapaz and to that end will acquire the most suitable land in 
these Departments. 

Persons who are repatriated and are over 18 and under 50 years 
of age will receive 10 manzanas of land (a manzana equals about 
1.72 acres) together with a provisional certificate which entitles the 
holder to a deed of property if he has lived on the land for five 
consecutive years; cultivated at least half of it; built a house; and has 
not been convicted of a crime, robbery, or a rebellious act. During 
the first five years the repatriated laborers living in the settlements 
are exempt from military service and certain taxes. 

In all settlements which grow to have more than 100 families the 
Government promises to erect public schools, construct telegraph 
lines and waterworks, build a road to the nearest town, maintain a 
physician and officials to keep order and administer justice. The 
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site of the settlements will be chosen by the Ministry of Agriculture 
and each settlement will be entitled to a further tract of land equiva- 
lent to 10 per cent of the total of all the land possessed by the settlers. 

The Government intends to distribute cattle among the settlers 
upon very liberal terms. As an additional inducement each settler 
who cultivates his 10 manzanas of land is entitled to another tract 
to be devoted to pasture. For each two manzanas devoted to pas- 
ture the settler is entitled to purchase one cow at cost. 

The sons of settlers will be entitled to free land upon reaching 18 
years of age, and in case of death the rights of a settler will pass to 
his children, whether male or female. (Diario de Guatemala, Guate- 
mala City, September 27 and 28, 1929; Diario de Centro America, 
Guatemala City, September 27, 1929.) 


PARAGUAY 


AGRICULTURAL SETTLEMENT.—The Bureau of Lands and Settle- 
ment has arranged for the survey and subdivision into farms of the 
public lands located in Itacurubi, near the Verde River, and of the 
property of General Aquino, an Italian settlement. (7 Diario, 
Asuncion, September 4, 1929.) 


URUGUAY 


VITAL statistics.—According to statistics published by the Gen- 
eral Bureau of Statistics of Uruguay, there was little fluctuation in the 
birth and death rate of the Republic during the 5-year period from 
1924 to 1928. The population as of December 31 was set at 1,640,214 
in 1924; 1,677,686 in 1925; 1,730,468 in 1926; 1,762,451 in 1927; and 
1,808,286 in 1928, and the marriage, birth, and death rates, the natu- 
ral increase in population, and the number of stillbirths per thousand 
inhabitants was as follows: 




















5 Mar | Natural Still- 
Years fire Birth Death | increase, births, 
vate rate rate rate per per 
1,000 1,000 
IB ea a 5.66 | 25.83] 11.80 | 14503 0. 91 
OD ye ee eee Rn, Fa 5.64 | 25. 42 11. 65 TSS Zc . 82 
LORS Se Oe i A Mena eee 5.63 | 25.36 | 10.49 | 14.87 . 84 
OD (pete yoke as 2 Ee Fee 5eese|) 24, 60 11 45 13. 15 | . 80 
LS Pipe Estat <a ete nee eo Gni7, | 25.00 10. 68 14, 32 . 84 
| } 





(Boletin de Estadistica de la Repiblica Oriental del Uruguay, Monte- 
video, May, 1929.) 
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ARGENTINE GOLD EXPORTS.—Exports of gold which began in the 
second half of 1928 amounted to 216,000,000 pesos (paper) at the end 
of June, 1929. The export of this capital is classified by destination 


as follows: 
Pesos (paper) 


ING Wis VO Keeney es ee es ee ee i ee PP mre erer eee 110, 700, 000 
| 2G ties cape RS a ge WA oi Ai ee Ra EN Pe gees Se 52, 400, 000 
1 Biche Voy arse yao 5 ish eee ns Be SRE Sei Oa ee Re it eS 24, 000, 000 
RONG Sx ADE URO se oe seas See eer opt ee cen ee 17, 100, 000 
Gemini iycasae eee pe ee ee Bak BD ase oh hee 5, 900, 000 
(CLES ENIE is ee see lees ay RE MO aed A et ts eb 5, 900, 000 

OG FN See ee ee ay pe i SOE DC em tale 216, 000, 000 


However, in spite of this enormous export of gold, there remains a 
favorable balance of 195,700,000 pesos for the period July, 1927, to 
June, 1929. This balance is the result of the gold movement toward 
Argentina which commenced in July, 1927, continued to June, 1928, 
and increased the gold reserves of Argentina by 411,700,000 pesos. 
(Economic Review, Banco dela Nacién Argentina, Buenos Aires, June, 
1929.) 

PROJECTED BOND ISSUE.—In accordance with the authorization 
provided by Law 11333 of 1926, the President of Argentina approved 
a decree on September 20, 1929, authorizing the issue of Argentine 
internal credit bonds to the sum of 6,440,100 pesos paper. The 
bonds to be issued will be in denominations of 5,000, 1,000, 500, 
and 100 pesos paper and will bear 6 per cent interest. One per cent 
will be set aside annually for amortization. The funds from the sale 
of these bonds will be devoted to the construction and improvement 
of public works. (La Prensa, Buenos Aires, September 21, 1929.) 


BOLIVIA 


ECONOMIC SITUATION IN CocHABAMBA.—A report from the super- 
intendent of banks of the Republic, submitted to the Minister of 
Finance, contains an interesting review of the economic situation 
of the Department of Cochabamba, based on a visit which the 
Superintendent of Banks recently made to that department. 

The report emphasizes the importance of agriculture and cattle 
raising in the department and predicts that these will be of greater 
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importance in the future, due to the climate and the quality of the 
soil. There is, however, one obstacle to the complete development 
of the region and that is the lack of irrigation, which limits the area 
subject to exploitation to one-third of the cultivable territory. 
Experienced farmers believe that with a sufficient amount of water 
the department could easily produce a sufficient quantity of wheat 
to obviate the necessity of importing this commodity, and that if 
mills were erected, an ample amount of flour could be provided. 
Water is available if irrigation works were constructed. 

The superintendent of banks also reports that he attended the 
inauguration of the first section of the railroad between Cochabamba 
and Santa Cruz, the completion of which will have an important 
influence on the economic development of the region inasmuch as 
it will open new markets for the products of Cochabamba. 

To contribute to the further growth and development of the 
economic resources of the region, the superintendent of banks makes 
certain recommendations which he feels would conduce to this end. 
Under the present law commercial banks may make loans with or 
without guaranty for periods not exceeding one year, while mortgage 
loans may be made for a period of three years. 

It is the opinion of the superintendent that a loan for a period of 
one year does not always meet the requirements of the agriculturists, 
while at the same time the latter may not be disposed to mortgage 
their property for three years. He therefore concludes that the 
situation might be improved if commercial banks were authorized 
to make loans for long periods, or, in other words, by creating an 
agricultural section. He does not believe that this section should 
be established in the Central Bank of the Republic, but that the 
Central Bank could promote the economic development of the coun- 
try by loaning funds to the associated banks in order that the latter 
might, through agricultural sections, grant long-term credits. (// 
Diario, La Paz, October 4, 1929.) 


BRAZIL 


FINANCIAL CONDITION OF THE STaTE OF Minas Geraxrs.—The 
financial condition of the State of Minas Geraes, according to the 
last message of the president of the State, is very satisfactory. At 
the end of the fiscal year 1928, the receipts amounted to 180,200,448 
milreis and the expenditures to 178,981,112 milreis, giving a balance 
of 1,219,336 milreis. 

On December 31, 1928, the internal debt of the State amounted 
to 79,550,400 milreis, represented by State securities, bearing inter- 
est at the rate of 5 per cent per annum. 

The external debt of the State on the date above mentioned 
amounted to £1,821,900 and $8,452,000. 
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In addition, the floating debt, as of December 31, 1928, amounted 
to 23,264,000 milreis. (Brazil-Ferro-Carril, Rio de Janeiro, August 
29, 1929.) 

REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES OF SAo PauLto.—The receipts and 
expenditures of the municipality of Sao Paulo from 1925 to 1929 


were as follows: 
Receipts (ex- 


cept extra 
budgetary) Expenditures 
Milreis Milreis 

NOD hiete aa ieee Teas sale et ol PSen aan een 34, 624, 397 44, 556, 968 
NG Gi Sheps ce <weke cel CS iets to ain oe eet niga eee 42, 645, 478 45, 144, 041 
ROD (ict shs eee real ema bcy op cutee tea teeta 54, 432, 845 74, 365, 731 
NOD Gages eee wl ENS Grek Se pee ead ce IZ 64, 952, 795 77, 126, 911 
IEC A9 Sol EDP ee RPE See Pe Met aes CoB ee 174, 942, 400 174, 942, 400 


(Report of American consul at Sao Paulo, September 4, 1929.) 
ECUADOR 


BUDGETARY CHANGES.—By decree of the Council of State, dated 
September 4, 1929, the estimated receipts and expenditures of the 
National Government for the year 1929 are modified in certain par- 
ticulars. As a consequence of these modifications, the budgetary fig- 
ures of revenue and expenditures for the fiscal year 1929 are as follows: 


ORDINARY RECEIPTS 











Sucres 

Incomestrom national property. 2-2 2.22220 aa eee 1, 895, 000. 00 
Natiomalservices: =e oe ey tg ee ee ee ex UE 2, 926, 000. 00 
Direct.andvindirectitaxesy == 5 ses oe es Does 2 ee 53, 426, 000. 00 
Miseellaneoussincomes. <2) Sens ae et SSUES rg eS eae 5, 077, 575. 83 

ALO GEL a IN Me Thee SB ee Pe Syed es SN See Sere 63, 324, 575. 83 

ORDINARY EXPENDITURES 

ihesislativepowerwee: 6 2.4) PS pals ht ee ee ee 300, 000. 00 
Judicial poweles. ee > ee 2 25s ee eae es pe tee Pes ed eg Sime 827, 860. 00 
Rresidency ofthe Republicos ees 2s =e ass ey ee 202, 000. 00 
Government; police, and justices s- -- Ss eee. el ee 20, 319, 256. 37 
IH Orele Mya itales ts sore = ee eee, ee 2h Pte OO eee ee 2, 540, 212. 00 
Publictinstruction,dimerarts: eter © 229. ee ee See 8, 129, 760. 22 
Socialowellaréslabor tes on 2405 te ee eee ee 3, 234, 640. 00 
SETCASUTV ARS ae ee eer bo Je oe eee a Pee ate Ee Ieee dee aby e 4, 817, 719. 00 
Wisin. naive AG ayy lable ets soe lee les lee ee ee oe seo 9, 548, 157. 75 
General and unforeseen expenses and State pensions___________ 5, 106, 259. 30 
Miscellaneous oreanizations ©2-6(es. mn te eee ea ee 687, 020. 59 
Bublie dé bts. Se 2 usa aeee, ea eh Oe nee Lee ieee 6, 345, 199. 09 
reasunyareservie:. 2 percents. seks rete oy eee OR De 1, 266, 491. 51 

IPOtal Ste earn ae Eee eae pew ee alr ee Onn ees 63, 324, 575. 83 





(Registro Oficial, Quito, September 10, 1929.) 


Estimate. 
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HAITI 


BUDGET FOR FISCAL YEAR 1929-1930.—A decree, signed by the 
President of Haiti on August 16, 1929, fixes the national budget for 
the year October 1, 1929, to September 30, 1930, as follows: 


ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES 











Gourdes 

Pieehtie GOST el acca el ae ee oc Se 13, 464, 962. 50 
Henciomenclations #23 Seer nea foe ee ee eS 584, 200. 00 
TESTI ATIC Cen ee oer yo ge Sr eta ee Se 889, 980. 00 
Wanmtmerceryee ams sah TORT te Be ioe Cee atte ee 340, 060. 00 
interior een omens say Sete en See he Bate 11, 576, 645. 00 
ects OR WOT KS me en ee hee eet ers Sn eb eS a 2 2 5, 716, 440. 00 
NUS ti CC eters a nee NA en See Let Se ee ee 1, 327, 095. 00 
Atom CMG Une eee see ee es Beal a a a ee 2, 841, 666. 60 
VLE NGI oss Se es gy ee ee eS we 945, 000. 00 
Rulblickinstruichion=se~ = fue 2) Re Bee eee ee ee 1, 947, 268. 00 
WY Gna) eS eee Se ie ages ie eee ee See Le ees 457, 672. 50 

AG Galle nent See EOS 8 Wee eel Se Se Se eee 40, 090, 989. 60 

ESTIMATED REVENUES 

Cirshomamreccipissi = soe oe ess lee ee ee 33, 600, 000. 00 
Initennalevaxeswrs sea Sin es Se SOs Se eA eee 6, 200, 000. 00 
WitereMameclisp receipts 692s to ee ee eee 300, 000. 00 

PIR tet eee ve se NE ae OH. yey el oy ES a SS te 40, 100, 000. 00 

(Le Moniteur, Port au Prince, September 30, 1929.) 
HONDURAS 


AMENDED BUDGET FOR 1929-30.—A special session of Congress 
on August 19, 1929, amended and approved the budget for the fiscal 
year 1929-30. The total estimated revenues and expenditures re- 
main at the same figures, as revision was made only in the alloca- 
tion of sums to the various departments, and no new items were 
inserted in the amended budget, which is as follows: 


ESTIMATED REVENUES 


Pesos 

(CAUESNSOUENS)” LOI SS ES ls CE rs Ee a 4, 134, 000. 00 
NOM OP Olles mene are yen See yee es A oe ee Se 2, 519, 000. 00 
Internal revenue stamps and stamped paper_- ---------------- 897, 000. 00 
SClvi COSuaeee a ee we ae tee op Colca a Sed Ne aE te Ret Ae 1, 705, 000. 00 
Miscellaneousrincomes = 5505 so = se ee a a enV Se 1, 318, 922. 78 

BUN Get) ete rae eB eee ohn oc Pag en ne ee te 10, 5738, 922. 78 
Less percentage for special services__-___-_-_-_-------------- 794, 100. 00 





9, 779, 822. 78 
Special services_--- = ---._ Bee ne oy a ee Ut ES Sees ee 3, 322, 100. 00 





PROGAILIMC OTe een. Leta’, Cte fr Byace akan eyl es a SP esas ee 13, 101, 922. 78 
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ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES Pesos 
Governments eae eB SON By sae ey ne ig te ee ea 1, 755, 863. 71 
TUStiC eee 2 Sees meat ee ae accent Ud et erie ty We ae ee a ee 370, 500. 00 
ERG EGS ee oe ee eek Ss Ue J ad ee ieee nen eae e eer 285, 000. 00 
Horelsnenelationss 9 = sons eae eee Ri. eas 343, 485. 61 


ODI CHIN SGRUG tome: een eee ee ee reer ee ee yes _ 1, 209, 364. 24 


Publiesworkse es ]== 52) ea ot Site ERE A aera San inte haat PEL Ree 3, 903, 504. 00 

WA E rand on arin Gee es 2c Sree oe ean eee ad ie Lh Seeger oe ae 1, 699, 863. 72 

AUST ERS UI Yet re tse ek ey Re SI eee ee AN eT i eels ate ne eee 1, 040, 203. 02 

Publi Gicre aiGs, si Saws: oe eet ae ae k,n gee eee 2, 494, 138. 48 

GE yh Bae eat ct Se IR gn RN a vee 13, 101, 922. 78 

(Report of United States consul, Tegucigalpa, October 15, 1929.) 
URUGUAY 


Pusiic peBT.—As of July 31, 1929, the public debt of Uruguay 
amounted to 214, 922.761 pesos. The items which go to make up 
this debt are as follows: 


Pesos 
internal deb G-star ot Va OO ee re ey ea 74, 060, 914 
Pxternalgd € OG. ete Ee ar it Meee ie ne ae 2 ene er es 136, 566, 847 
imbernationalidebtas= 92s 2. k ae eee ar gant ey Bes 4, 295, 000 





EM ait A ea Se ee ea ee 
(Servicio Informativo para el Exterior No. 38, Montevideo.) 
VENEZUELA 


Pusuic pEBT.—The gratifying progress which Venezuela is making 
in the reduction of its public debt is strikingly illustrated in a report 
which points out that from January 1, 1909, to July 23, 1929, 
amortization aggregated 168,578,388.16 bolivars, leaving a balance 
of 64,482,605.11 bolivars as the public debt on July 23, 1929. The 
detailed status of the public debt is as follows: 


Domestic debt: Bolivars 
National consolidated internal debt, 3 per 
Cent per annum ee == ee ee ee 26286 212OR93 
Inscribed debt, 3 per cent per annum_____-_ 2, 098, 652. 50 
Treasury, bonds= === = ssa a apse ee 349, 102. 13 





2 
Foreign debt: 28, 733, 884. 56 


National 3 per cent diplomatic debt_______ 5, 487, 520. 55 
Provisional Spanish certificates___________ 1, 600. 00 
Diplomatic debt, 3 per cent per annum, 1905 

ASSUG 2 = Le Spee a, ee es ae Saye eS 30, 259, 600. 00 





35, 748, 720. 55 


Ar eG ines. Sate Gann h nen te ook chem 64, 482, 605. 11 


Note.—In the above statement does not appear the amount that is to be de- 
ducted for the cancellation made in London during June, 1929. on the 3 per cent 
diplomatic debt of the United States of Venezuela, 1905 issue. 


(Venezuela of To-day, New York, September, 1929.) 


Grand total 
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TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE.— 
On September 25 of last year the School of Agriculture and Veterinary 
Science of the National University of Buenos Aires celebrated the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of its founding. This institution was 
created by decree of the Ministry of Agriculture of August 19, 1904, 
to educate agricultural experts and veterinarians; make contacts with 
similar colleges in foreign countries; and further the agricultural 
progress of the country by its investigations. In these purposes it has 
been eminently successful; 700 students have been graduated from 
its excellent course, and through them and through the research con- 
ducted by the school the nation has been greatly benefited in its lead- 
ing industries. (La Prensa, Buenos Aires, September 25, 1929.) 

SCHOOLS FOR WoRKERS.—The National Council of Education is 
sponsoring the creation of primary classes for adults in factories, 
workshops, and other establishments belonging to the nation or to 
individuals, said classes to contain a minimum of 40 illiterate or semi- 
illiterate workers. These classes will be held at the close of working 
hours, for a period not longer than an hour and a half. Besides in- 
struction in the usual elementary subjects, special work will be given 
in applied drawing, electricity, industrial chemistry, and other sub- 
jects helpful to the student in his daily work. In shops where women 
are employed, classes will be offered in dressmaking, embroidery, 
hand-weaving, and child care, as well as in elementary subjects. 
Classes will run from March 1 to November 15. (La Prensa, Buenos 
Aires, September 26, 1929.) 

LEcTURES ON AMERICAN ART.—Dr. Cupertino del Campo, Director 
of the National Museum of Buenos Aires, who came to the United 
States in 1928 to visit art museums, recently gave two lectures under 
the auspices of the Argentine-American Cultural Institute. The 
subjects of these lectures were: Fine Arts Museums in the United 
States—Their Buildings and Exhibitions, and Painters and Sculptors 
of the United States. (La Prensa, Buenos Aires, September 17, 
1929.) 

FELLOWSHIP FOR STUDY IN THE UNITED Statres.—The Club of 
American University Graduates of Buenos Aires has placed a fellow- 
ship for one year’s study at Yale or Princeton University at the disposal 
of the members of the University Club of Buenos Aires. The first 
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holder of this fellowship is Sefior Moisés Gabay, a graduate of the 
Engineering School of the University of Buenos Aires, who is now 
studying engineering and aviation at Yale University. (Communica- 
tion to the Division of Intellectual Cooperation of the Pan American 
Union.) 

BOLIVIA 


ScHooL oF ENGINEERING.—A decree of October 14, 1929, provides 
for an engineering school to be opened shortly in the Andrés Santa 
Cruz University of La Paz. For entrance the student must present 
a bachelor’s degree in physical and mathematical sciences obtained in 
a special preparatory course to be drawn up later by the Department 
of Public Instruction. (El Diario, La Paz, October 16, 1929.) 

New Epvucationat AssocraTIon.—At an informal meeting held on 
September 28 the Bolivia Cultural and Athletic Club was organized 
in La Paz. As the purpose of the new organization is to coordinate 
intellectual and physical education, sections for each of these types of 
education were appointed. Sr. Augusto Pacheco, one of the organ- 
izers of the association, was elected president. The meeting, which 
took place in the office of the director general of public instruction, 
was attended by a large number of people of varied interests—teach- 
ers, leaders from the Army, and the church, students, persons inter- 
ested in athletic sports, and office workers. (El Diario, La Paz, 
September 28, 1929.) 

BRAZIL 


SUMMER SCHOOL IN Brazit ror AMERICANS.—The Brazil Summer 
School held its first session at Rio de Janeiro from July 12 to August 13, 
1929, amidst favorable circumstances. Count de Affonso Celso, 
permanent president of the Brazilian Historical and Geographical 
Institute, under whose auspices the summer school was organized, 
welcomed the group of students who made the trip from the United 
States. Under the able guidance of Drs. Carneiro Ledo, former Direc- 
tor of Public Instruction; Arrojado Lisb6éa, former Inspector of North- 
eastern Reclamation Service; Calogeras, former Secretary of War and 
prominent historian; and Delgado de Carvalho, professor at the 
Collegio Dom Pedro II, the group of students pursued serious studies. 
The combination of lectures, afternoon excursions and social enter- 
tainments proved a happy one. 

The result of the first year having been so satisfactory, plans are 
progressing rapidly for a similar session next summer. The same 
lecturers will give courses, but in a more informal manner, to permit 
discussion and question. The entire course will have 32 lectures of 
one hour each. The group will be conveniently lodged, midway 
between the two halls which are used for lecture purposes. At the 
close of the session, the students will go to Sao Paulo for a week’s 
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stay. Arrangements are being made for a few additional lectures at 
Mackenzie College, and for a trip to a coffee plantation near Campinas. 

As was the case last year, the Institute of International Education 
will be the sponsor for an all-expense tour to the summer school. 
The cost of the tour will be $455, which will include the steamer 
transportation from New York to Brazil and return, railroad trans- 
portation in Brazil, room and meals at a good hotel, the summer 
session fee and gratuities. 

NorMAt scHoou.—An advanced normal school has been established 
in the city of Bello Horizonte, for which teachers from Europe have 
been engaged, as well as some Brazilian teachers trained in the 
United States. Among the subjects studied in the 2-year course are 
the following: Child and experimental psychology, educational meth- 
ods, drawing and modelling. <A course in school legislation and the 
history of education will be given next year. (Communication to 
the Division of Intellectual Cooperation of the Pan American 
Union.) 

AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN Mrnas Gurars.—Agricultural edu- 
cation has been materially strengthened by the addition of three 
technically trained American professors to the faculty of the School 
of Agriculture and Veterinary Science of the State of Minas Geraes, 
located at Vigosa. 

Prof. E. J. Hambleton, B. $., Ohio State University, and M. 5., 
Cornell, has entered on his duties as professor of entomology. The 
major portion of his time will be devoted to scientific investigations 
of noxious insects. Prof. A. O. Rhoad, B. S., Penn State College, 
and M. S., Cornell, has been placed in charge of the animal hus- 
bandry division of the college. He will devote his time to the better- 
ment of dairying and hog and poultry raising. Prof. A. S. Muller, 
B.S., Cornell, and for three years assistant professor of phytopathol- 
ogy in the Agricultural College of the University of Porto Rico, has 
been placed in charge of the chair of phytopathology. While in 
Porto Rico he specialized in the diseases of coffee. (Communication 
from the Escola Superior de Agricultura.) 


CHILE 


CouURSE IN LITERATURE OF THE AMERICAS.—A course in the litera- 
ture of Chile and other American Republics is being offered in the 
fourth year of the Pedagogic Institute of Santiago. It is given by 
the well-known Chilean author Mariano Latorre. (Atenea, Univer- 
sity of Concepcion, Santiago, July, 1929.) 


COLOMBIA 


ScHoot Norrs.—The annual report of the Minister of Public 
Education presented in 1929 to the National Congress pays special 
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attention to the changes in secondary education brought about by the 
law of January 13, 1928. The last three years of the 7-year course 
are spent in specialized studies preparatory to university matricula- 
tion. The work of this period is made more practical, and more indi- 
vidual attention is given to the student than in the preceding years. 
Laboratory work has been increased, classes are limited to 30 students, 
and teachers are selected with great care. 

The Girls’ Pedagogic Institute has been working out its new cur- 
riculum under the guidance of the German educational mission; the 
fifth and last year was added in February. During the last two years 
practical courses in education are given, and a 6-year primary school 
has been opened for practice teaching and observation. 

New courses in sociology and statistics have been added to the 
curriculum of the School of Law and Political Sciences in Bogota and 
a School of Pharmacy has been organized in connection with the 
Medical School. During the last five years the Government has 
granted 23 fellowships for study abroad, which were used in the follow- 
ing countries: France, 9; Italy, 6; Chile, 3; Belgium, 2; United 
States, 2; and Europe in general, 1. 

Statistics for public primary schools for 1926 are given as follows: 
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COSTA RICA 


EpvucaTIONAL FILMS.—The Department of Education recently im- 
ported a number of educational motion-picture films to facilitate the 
teaching of history. One of them concerns the voyages of Columbus. 
The films will be shown in the Raventos Theater, which has been 
offered without charge to the Government for this purpose. (Diario 
de Costa Rica, San Jose, September 29, 1929.) 


CUBA 


AVIATION FELLOWSHIPS.—The Cuban Government has offered 
two fellowships in aviation to students selected by the Panamanian 
Government. These fellowships will include expenses for board, 
lodging, and instruction. (The Star and Herald, Panama, September 
27, 1929.) | 

OPENING OF INDUSTRIAL scHOoOL.—On October 10, 1929, the 
President Machado Trade School was opened in a suburb of Habana. 
The school is housed in a magnificent building, photographs of which 
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the BuLLEeTIN hopes to publish at a later date. The formal cere- 
monies were attended by members of the diplomatic corps, Govern- 
ment officials, and representatives of all classes of Cuban society. 
The following quotation from the address of the Secretary of Public 
Instruction upon that occasion gives in a few words the purpose for 
which this new educational institution was designed: 

“This school is the best tool for our people if they are to give 
definite direction to their legitimate desire to build with their own 
hands the assurance of their economic future. And that future is 
not theirs for the asking; it must be fashioned by work, the application 
of intelligence, and the practice of social ethics.” (Diario de la 
Marina, Habana, October 11, 1929.) 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


CotumBIAN Lisprary.—On October 17, 1929, the Permanent 
Executive Committee of the Columbus Lighthouse passed a resolution 
creating the Columbian Library. 

The Department of Foreign Relations was charged with requesting, 
through its diplomatic and consular agents, the cooperation of all 
nations to whom the Republic is linked by ties of friendship, especially 
the American Republics. 

The plans for the Columbian Library call for 28 or more sections, 
each dedicated to the country whose name it bears. The bookcases 
are to be made in the different countries from native timber, in 
accordance with a standard design and differentiated by national 
coats of arms on the upper part. 

The formation of the library was begun with the purchase of several 
bookcases for the volumes that already are being collected. 

It is planned to house the library, when completed, either in the 
old castle of Diego Columbus, son of Christopher Columbus, which 
would be restored for this purpose, or in special quarters within the 
Columbus Lighthouse. (Communication from the Junta Nacional 
Colombina.) (See illustration on p. 19.) 


ECUADOR 


FELLOWSHIP IN THE UNITED States.—According to a newspaper 
report, the University of Southern California has offered to an Ecua- 
dorean student who has completed at least four years of university 
training a $1,000 scholarship for study at the University of Southern 
California. The fellowship will be open in September, 1930. (41 
Telegrafo, Guayaquil, September 28, 1929.) 


GUATEMALA 


CAMPAIGN AGAINST ILLITERACY.—The Government of Guatemala 
recently began an intensive campaign against illiteracy, to which 
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end it decreed the creation of schools in all army barracks and posts 
in the Republic. Men who enlist in the army will receive a course 
of instruction in the rudiments of education during the first six months 
after enlistment; this period may be lengthened to a year if the 
desired results are not obtained. The Popular University and the 
professional men of the country are cooperating actively with the 
Government in this campaign. 


MEXICO 


Maps OF ANCIENT AND MODERN Mexico Ciry.—Utilizing data ob- 
tained in recent discoveries, the section of archeology of the Depart- 
ment of Education is preparing a collection of maps of Mexico City 
from the period before the conquest to the present time. The maps of 
the Aztec period will show the canals, bridges, and other special char- 
acteristics of that empire. All the maps are to be made on the same 
scale, so that it will be easy to trace the development of the city. (EI 
Universal, Mexico City, September 11, 1929.) 

BoarDING scHOOL FoR INDIANS.—The first boarding school for 
Chamula Indians has been opened in the State of Chiapas. The 
Federal Department of Public Education expects that this school, 
which has been well equipped, will lead to the education of the adults 
of the Chamula tribe, as well as of the children, and make them 
useful members of society. (HI Universal, Mexico City, October 16, 


1929.) 
PANAMA 


INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP.—In accordance with a decreee of 
October 1, 1929, all schools in Panama will devote one day of the 
school year to a study of the history and culture of each American 
Republic and of each of several European and Asiatic countries. 
Various schools will also be named in honor of the American nations 
and Spain. This decree is based in part upon the following consid- 
erations: 

1. That modern ideals of human brotherhood claim a_ better 
knowledge and a closer friendshlp between the peoples of the earth, 
particularly among those who, united by common interest and aspira- 
tions, are destined to go forward united on the path of progress. 

2. That this task of spiritual approximation can not be executed 
solely by diplomacy and the official relations between governments, 
but rather must be accomplished by the slow but sure process of 
public education. 

3. That the school, therefore, is called upon to undertake and carry 
out this great work of spiritual interpenetration in the human family 
in general and the American branch in particular. (Star and Herald, 
Panama, October 2, 1929; and Diario de Panamd, Panama, October 
1, 1929.) 
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LECTURERS FROM THE UNITED StatEs.—Two professors from the 
United States have recently lectured in Lima—Dr. George MacBride, 
visiting Latin American professor of the Carnegie Endowment of 
International Peace, who gave two lectures on Geographic Studies in 
the United States in the College of Arts of the National University ; 
and Capt. Thomas J. See, professor of mathematics and astronomy, 
stationed at the naval observatory, Mare Island, Calif., who was in- 
vited to lecture before the Geographic Society of Peru. Both pro- 
fessors expect to visit several other countries before returning to 
the United States. (La Prensa, Lima, September 28, 1929.) 

ANNUAL UNIVERSITY REPORT.—The 1928-29 report of the president 
of the University of San Marcos has recently been published. Special 
attention is given to the changes caused by the new university statutes 
of May 19, 1928, providing for the adoption of new regulations and 
curricula in the various colleges and the widespread establishment of 
seminar courses, in order to develop the spirit of research in the stu- 
dent. The colleges of theology, letters, and medicine have become a 
definite part of the university, with the financial administration of 
these, as of the other schools, entirely in its hands. Premedical and 
prepharmaceutical courses have been included in the college of sci- 
ences, as well as a group of specialized studies such as analytical 
chemistry, cartography, paleontology, and meteorology, leading to a 
certificate. New courses have been added to the curricula of prac- 
tically all of the colleges. The enrollment in some of the colleges was 
as follows: 
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(Revista Universitaria, Universidad Nacional de San Marcos, Lima, 
1* and 2° trimestre, 1929.) 
URUGUAY 


COOPERATING COMMITTEE OF ARCHITECTS.—In anticipation of 
the celebration of the Fourth Pan American Congress of Architects 
to be held at Rio de Janeiro, in July, 1930, a national cooperating 
committee has been formed in Montevideo, consisting of the follow- 
ing: Leopoldo C. Agorio, president; Daniel Rocco, vice president; 
Juan H. Labadie and Carlos Garcia Arocena, secretaries; and Octavio 
Sambucetti, treasurer. 

ScHoot Notes.—According to the report on primary instruction 
for 1928 submitted to the National Council of Education by its 
president, there were during that year 399 public city schools and 
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947 public rural schools with a combined enrollment of 153, 256 
pupils in charge of 3, 841 teachers, and 162 private schools with an 
enrollment of 20, 523 pupils in charge of 509 teachers. The average 
attendance in the public schools was 117, 562. 

Besides the new classes for mentally retarded pupils which the BuL- 
LETIN recently mentioned, it has been arranged to give a class 
for children whose speech habits need correction. Other advances 
are a permanent open-air camp at the seashore and a new open-air 
school at Colon, where the climate is less variable than by the sea. 

As in previous years, a successful summer course for teachers was 
organized in which more than 500 registered. 

The report also gives a detailed account of the congress of school 
supervisors in which were discussed the most important current 
problems in the educational life of the Republic. (Memoria de 
Instruccién Primaria correspondiente al afio 1928. Montevideo, 
1929.) 

VENEZUELA 

Tue NationaL Liprary DURING 1928.—Some interesting items 
are found in the annual report of the Director of the National Library. 
It tells of the work performed in distributing the publications re- 
ceived from the Smithsonian and other institutions, and of the 
marked development of the exchange service. Argentina, Uruguay, 
and Chile sent the greatest number of publications. 

Statistics show an increase in the number of readers. The total 
for 1927 was 28,064, while in 1928 it rose to 34,674. Volumes to 
the number of 27,616 were read or consulted Join 1928. 

A classification of this total in accordance with language shows 
the following results: Spanish, 26,594; French, 500; English, 409; 
Italian, 71; German, 24; and Latin, 18. 

The institution possesses a circulating library and issues a bulletin 
which is distributed among national and foreign organizations and 
persons interested in matters pertaining to bibliography. (Boletin 
de la Biblioteca Nacional, Caracas, junio de 1929.) 
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BOLIVIA 


VITAL sTatistics.— During the year 1928, the following number of 
births and deaths was reported for the cities of Sucre, La Paz, Santa 
Cruz, and Tarija, by the General Bureau of Public Health: 
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(Boletin de la Direccién de Sanidad Piblica, La Paz, August, 1929.) 


CHILE 





RURAL HEALTH WoRK.—Plans for medical care in rural sections 
recently formulated and now being carried out by the social welfare 
authorities of Chile provide for the accomplishment of this task 
through five general channels, namely, dispensaries, first-aid stations, 
the detailing of physicians to isolated regions during the winter 
months, and the distribution of adequate medical supplies among 
owners of agricultural and industrial enterprises. 

The dispensaries are being placed where immediate medical service 
is not-easily available from the city. Here medical treatment will 
be given, surgical operations performed, women in childbirth attended 
if circumstances make it impossible for them to be cared for in the 
home, and other serious cases treated until the patient can be removed to 
the nearest hospital. The dispensaries will also render first-aid service. 

The first-aid stations themselves, as the name implies, render 
assistance in cases of emergency, the patient being attended either 
at the station or in the home, and other medical or surgical treatment 
may also be administered there. In those places where the sparsity 
of the population does not warrant the permanent maintenance of a 
physician, substations will be established. These will be equipped for 
the treatment of general cases and performance of minor operations, an 
itinerant physician visiting each station according to a fixed schedule. 

The other services established by the department involve the de- 
tailing of a physician with an adequate supply of medicine and other 
materials to those regions which, because of swollen rivers or the state 
of the roads, would otherwise be totally isolated from medical assist- 
ance during the winter months. They also include the distribution 
of medical supplies among the owners of agricultural or rural indus- 
trial enterprises not served by dispensaries or first-aid stations and 
having more than a hundred individuals coming within the scope of 
the law under discussion. 

Already a location has been decided upon for 103 dispensaries and 
156 first-aid stations and studies made as to the cost of their con- 
struction, equipment, and maintenance, the totals of which are 
as follows: Dispensaries—construction, 8,500,000 pesos; equipment, 
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2,781,000 pesos; maintenance, 2,958,000 pesos; first-aid stations— 
cost of construction, 6,000,000 pesos; equipment, 499,200 pesos; and 
maintenance, 1,120,080 pesos. These sums will be covered in part 
by the proceeds of an internal loan and in part by funds provided 
by appropriations from the districts benefited. (Comuna y Hogar, 
Santiago, August, 1929.) 

NUTRITION CAMPAIGN.—According to a communication from the 
Department of Foreign Relations, the Government of Chile is en- 
gaging at the present time in an interesting campaign which has as 
its purpose the instruction of the people in the proper diet. As a 
matter of fact, the diet of the masses is relatively limited despite the 
fact that the many different climates of the country make possible 
the cultivation of a great variety of fruits and vegetables and the 
seas offer a plentiful supply of fish and mollusks. Details of the cam- 
paign were left to the Department of Social Welfare which subse- 
quently announced its intention of ascertaining which foods are at 
once most nourishing and most inexpensive at each season of the year; 
making a study of the best methods of preparing such foods for table 
use; establishing a nutrition bureau with special laboratories; creat- 
ing a professorship in the subject in the School of Medicine; adopt- 
ing measures to lower the price of articles of prime necessity ; improv- 
ing transportation facilities between the centers of production and 
distribution, and meanwhile carrying on an active educational cam- 
paign through posters and other printed matter, the press, public 
meetings, radio programs and motion pictures. 


COLOMBIA 


ANTIVENOM SERUM.—A law was passed in Colombia on August 23, 
1929, prohibiting the production, advertisement, and sale of any 
specific against poisonous snake bites not previously passed upon and 
approved by the Board of Pharmacy and the National Academy of 
Medicine. As soon as the Samper-Martinez National Hygienic Insti- 
tute has produced a sufficient quantity of antivenom serum, every 
person employing 10 or more laborers in regions where there are 
known to be poisonous snakes will be obliged to keep on hand an 
adequate supply of serum and in case of the death from snake bite of 
one of his employees due to his failure to supply serum, the employer 
shall compensate the beneficiaries of the victim with a sum equal to 
a year’s wages. The law also authorizes the Government to engage 
the services of an expert to direct the production of the serum. 
(Diario Oficial, Bogota, August 27, 1929.) 

COSTA RICA 


CREATION OF CHILD WELFARE CommiTTEE.—On August 14, 1929, 
Congress passed a decree providing for the appointment by the Presi- 
dent of an official Child Welfare Committee composed of five regular 
members and three alternates to carry on an extensive child welfare 
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program in the Republic. It will be the duty of this committee to 
formulate plans for the establishment of maternity hospitals, children’s 
homes, reformatories, schools for abnormal children, institutes for 
child study, and playgrounds; foster the formation of mothers’ mutual 
benefit societies, the organization of groups of social workers, and 
local child welfare committees; create a body to gather vital statistics 
of the Republic; collect other information on child welfare subjects in 
order to supply data upon request to those interested; carry on an 
extensive educational program for the welfare of mothers and children 
through lectures, the press, motion pictures, posters, competitions, 
congresses, and exhibitions; and supervise all institutions or services 
in the country engaged in child welfare activities or having charge of 
children, for the purpose of coordinating their work and assisting them 
in as many ways as possible. 

The work of the committee, however, does not end there, but also 
includes a study of matters relating to the future of the child, such as 
the health of the parents, vice and hereditary disease as they concern 
degeneracy and mortality; relation of climatic conditions to infant 
mortality; family environment; the broken family, its cause and pre- 
vention; the moral environment of the child (the family, society, 
press, theater, motion picture, games); poverty as a factor in degen- 
eracy and mortality, determination of its causes and means for its 
prevention; poor housing conditions, and their effect on the child; 
illegitimacy as a factor in the abandonment of children; prevention of 
abandonment and education of foundlings; and prenatal and post- 
natal care of the mother. 

The Child Welfare Committee will assume provisional guardianship 
of abandoned children and those removed for justifiable reasons from 
their own homes, until the respective authorities can determine in 
whose care they shall be placed during their minority; is authorized 
to draft a bill relating to children, the same to be presented to Con- 
gress for its approval within two years following the promulgation of 
the decree creating the Child Welfare Committee; shall exercise super- 
vision over the health of the mother and that of the child through the 
preschool years; and in cooperation with the Department of Educa- 
tion carry on a study of the problems of school hygiene as they relate 
to the physical and mental well-being of the child. (La Gaceta, San 


Jose, August 29, 1929.) 
ECUADOR 


MEASURES AGAINST BUBONIC PLAGUE.—In connection with the 
arrangements made for the visit of Drs. J. B. Long and N. Eskey, of 
the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, now engaged in making a detailed 
study of bubonic plague in the various countries of South America, a 
map has been prepared by the Inspector General of Sanitation to 
show the places where and dates when cases of bubonic plague have 
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occurred in the Republic. A vigorous campaign has been begun to 
rid the city of Guayaquil of rats. (41 Comercio, Quito, August 27 
and September 3, 1929, and El Telégrafo, Guayaquil, September 15, 
1929.) 
GUATEMALA 

NEW DIVISIONS IN HEALTH SERVICE ORGANIZED.—An important event 
in the celebration of Columbus Day in Guatemala City was the formal 
ceremony attending the establishment of a number of new divisions 
in the General Bureau of Public Health. These new offices, whose 
creation was largely due to the efforts of Drs. Manuel Arroyo and Luis 
Gaitan, director and assistant director of public health, respectively, 
greatly extend the scope of the work being carried on by the bureau. 
They comprise the Bacteriological Institute under the direction of 
Dr. J. Reynal of the School of Medicine of Marseilles; the Division 
for the Prevention of Malaria, which, with branch offices in Puerto 
Barrios, Champerico, Santa Rosa, and Monjas, is in charge of Dr. 
Mario Giaquinto Mira, an Italian specialist under contract with the 
Guatemalan Government; the Division of Sanitary Engineering, 
headed by Senor Vicente Barbieri, also an Italian under contract 
with the Government; the Vaccine Institute, of which Dr. Rafael 
Morales is head; the Anti-Rabies Institute under the direction of 
Dr. Carlos Estévez; and the Division of Intestinal Parasitology, of 
which Dr. Miguel Ochoa is chief. (Communication from the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Relations, Guatemala City, October 30, 1929.) 


NICARAGUA 


DIsPENSARIES OPENED.—During the month of September arrange- 
ments were completed by the National Department of Public Health 
for the establishment on October 1 of dispensaries in all the depart- - 
mental capitals. According to the plan two physicians were to be 
detailed to carry on the work in each place, one having charge of 
the dispensary and the other making home visits. Poor persons will 
be treated free of charge. In Granada a clinic has been opened in 
connection with the offices of the sanitary authorities to render free 
obstetric and pediatric service. (Hl Comercio, Managua, September 
18, 1929, and El Diario Nicaragtiense, Granada, September 11, 1929.) 


PANAMA 


NATIONAL MEDICAL AssocIATION.—As the direct result of the 
enthusiastic reception given the proposal of Drs. José Guillermo 
Lewis, of the staff of the Santo Tomas Hospital, and J. J. Vallarino, 
of the Panama Hospital, for the formation of a national medical 
association, a number of Panamanian physicians and surgeons, 
among them some of the most outstanding of the Republic, met on 
September 21, 1929, and organized a national society, which plans 
to work for the improvement of the profession, present papers on 
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interesting cases and endeavor to establish higher professional stand- 
ards through the publication of an official organ. Membership is 
open to all licensed medical practitioners of the country. The asso- 
ciation early had important work to do in connection with prepara- 
tions for the Second Pan American Medical Congress, scheduled to 
meet in Panama City from January 30 to February 4, 1930. (Star 
and Herald, Panama, September 8, 1929.) 


PERU 


MEETING OF THE SIxTH PAN AMERICAN CHILD WELFARE Con- 
Gress.—The Government of Peru has fixed July 4 to 11, 1930, as 
the date for the convening of the Sixth Pan American Child Wel- 
fare Congress at Lima. Dr. Sebastian Lorente, who is chairman 
of the organizing committee, has also been appointed chairman of 
the executive committee, and the other members are as follows: 
Dr. Rémulo Izaguirre, director of the National Child Institute, and 

Carlos Enrique Paz Soldan, secretary general of the organizing 
committee. The above-named committee is intrusted with the work 
of attending to all the details relative to the organization of the con- 
gress and its labors. Official invitations have been issued by the 
Peruvian Government to the other American nations. (Official 
Communication to the Pan American Union from the Peruvian 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. ) 





REPORTS RECEIVED TO NOVEMBER 15, 1929 














Subject Date Author 
ARGENTINA 1929 
Report on the area sown and production of grain in the world | Aug. 8 | George S. Messersmith, consul 
for 1928 and 1929. : i general at Buenos Aires. 
Review of commerce and industries of Argentina, quarter | Oct. 16 | Leslie E. Reed, consul at 
ended Sept. 30, 1929. Buenos Aires. 
BOLIVIA 
Review for:quarter ended Sept. 30, 1929.._._.__._...___-____- {Oct. 18 |Edward G. Trueblood, vice 
consul at La Paz. 
BRAZIL | : 
Report on syndicalism in State of Rio Grande do Sul ________- Sept. 27 | R. D. Coe, vice consul at Porto 
| Alegre. 
British economic mission in Sao Paulo_____-________________ __| Oct. 1} C. R. Cameron, consul at Sao 
Paulo. 
Rio coffee exports during September, and market conditions_. Oct. 7 | Claude I. Dawson, consul gen- 
f : | eral at Rio de Janeiro. 
Imports of automobiles into Santos, quarter ended Sept. 30, | Oct. 9 | Fred D. Fisher, consul at San- 
1929. | tos. 
Review of the Santos consular district, quarter ended Sept. 30, | Oct. 14 | Do. 


1929. 
Review of commerce and industries at Bahia, for quarterended | Oct. 15 | A.J. Neu, vice consul at Bahia. 
Sept. 30, 1929. 
Statement of the financial conditions of Santos municipal ad- | Oct. 17 | Fred D. Fisher. 
ministration. | 
Review for quarter ended Sept. 30, 1929- Oct. 21 | S. Reid Thompson, consul at 
_Rio de Janeiro. 
Review of the consular district of Sao Paulo, quarter cnded | Oct. 22 . R, Cameron. 
Sept. 30, 1929. 
Maté notes . : Oct. 24 Do. 
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Reports received to November 15, 1929—Continued 








Subject Date | Author 
CHILE 1929 | 
Review of commerce and industries of Concepcion consular dis- | Sept. 17 | Camden L. MeLain, vice con- 
trict, quarter ended Sept. 30, 1929. | sul at Concepcion. 
Review of the Antofagasta consular district, quarter ended Oct. 15 Sidney H. Browne, jr., vice 
Sept. 30, 1929. | _ consul at Antofagasta. 
Review of the Arica district, quarter ended Sept. 30, 1929______ Oct. 24 | Stephen C. Worster, vice con- 
e sul at Arica. 
COLOMBIA | 
Review of the Cali consular district, quarter ended Sept. 30, | Oct. 17 William E. Chatman, consul at 
1929. | ali. 
Review of the Medellin district, quarter ended Sept. 30, 1929._| Oct. 19 | Carlos C. Hall, vice consul at 
| Medellin. 
COSTA RICA 
Review of commerce and industries of the San Jose consular Oct. 15 | Edward Cafferty, consul at 
district, quarter ended Sept. 30, 1929. San Jose. 
CUBA 
Report on the commerce and industries of Cuba, quarterended | Oct. 18 | L. J. Keena, consul general at 
Sept. 30, 1929. Habana. 
Review of the Antilla consular district, quarter ended Sept. 30, Oct. 19 | Horace J. Dickinson, consul at 
1929. Antilla. 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Review of the Puerto Plata district, quarter ended Sept. 30, Oct. 19 ee Bickers, consul at Puerto 
1929. ata. 
Review of the Santo Domingo consular district, quarterended | Nov. 1 | Reed Paige Clark, consul at 
Sept. 30, 1929. Santo Domingo City. 
ECUADOR | 
Review of the commerce and industries of Ecuador, quarter Oct. 19 | Harold D. Clum, consul gen- 
ended Sept. 30, 1929. eral at Guayaquil. 
GUATEMALA 
Report on commerce and industries, quarter ended Sept. 30, | Oct. 14 | G. K. Donald, consul general 
1929. at Guatemala City. 
HAITI | 
Review of commerce and industries, for quarter ended Sept. 30, , Oct. 23 | Samuel W. Honaker, consul at 
1929. | Port au Prince. 
HONDURAS 
Review of the Puerto Castilla consular district, quarter ended | Oct. 12 | Lawrence F. Cotie, vice consul 
Sept. 30, 1929. | at Puerto Castilla. 
Honduran budget as amended for fiscal year 1929-30___________ | Oct. 15 | David J. D. Myers, consul at 
Tegucigalpa. 
Review of the Puerto Cortes district, quarter ended Sept. 30, Oct. 22 | Archer Woodford, vice consul 
1929. Puerto Cortes. , 
Review of the Tela consular district, for quarter ended Sept. Oct. 30 | T. Monroe Fisher, vice consul 
30, 1929. at Tela. 
MEXICO 
Civichmproyvements seers sa) Se ee eee ae Oe ae Sept. 30 | Stephen E. Aguirre, vice con- 
sul at Nuevo Laredo. 
The Mexican-Argentine trade___-_---2-.----_--_______________ | Nov. 7 | William Dawson, consul gen- 
eral at Mexico City. 
NICARAGUA 
Review of western Nicaragua, quarter ended Sept. 30, 1929.___| Oct. 8 | Christian T. Steger, consul at 
Bluefields. 
PANAMA 
Review of the Colon district, quarter ended Sept. 30, 1929_____ Oct. 10 | H. D. Myers, vice consul ®t 
Panama City. ; 
Review of commerce and industries, quarter ended Sept. 30, | Oct. 16 | Herbert O. Williams, vice con- 
1929. sul in charge at Panama City. 
SALVADOR 
Review of commerce and industries for quarter ended Sept. | Oct. 7) A. E. Carleton, consul in 
30, 1929. charge at San Salvador. 
URUGUAY 
Ferry service between Colonia, Uruguay, and Buenos Aires, | Sept. 16 | C. Carrigan, consul general at 
Argentina. Montevideo. 
The purchase of corn for seeding purposes_____________________ Octal Do. 
VENEZUELA 
Review of the Caracas consular district, quarter ended Sept. | Oct. 15 | H. M. Wolcott, consul at 
30, 1929. Caracas. 
The market for oil equipment in the Maracaibo Basin ________ Ee dose Jay Walker, vice consul at 
Maracaibo. ; 
Leading articles of importation through the port of La Guaira, | Oct. 28 | Ben C. Matthews, vice consul 
for quarter ended Sept. 30, 1929. at La Guaira. 
Review of the Puerto Cabello consular district, quarter ended | Oct. 29 | George R. Phelan, vice consul 


Sept. 30, 1929. 








at Puerto Cabello. 
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The New President of Mexico, Pascual Ortiz Rubio_____________-_ 
Preliminary Work of Colombia’s New Transportation Board ______ 


By E. W. James, Chief, Division of Design, United States Bureau of Public Roads; Member 


of National Transportation Board of Colombia. 


Social Welfare on a Peruvian Hacienda_____________ oD Ate 
By Rafael Larco Herrera. 


Books and Libraries in Mexico______________________ AUG ioe OR 


The Inter-American Conference on Agriculture__-_____________________ 


By Alberto Adriani, Former Chief, Division of Agricultural Cooperation, Pan American 


Union. 
Sixth Pan American Child Congress__________________________-_ 


The Educational Outlook in Latin America___________________________- 
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SENOR DON PASCUAL ORTIZ RUBIO 


President-elect of Mexico, who will be inaugurated February 5, 1930 
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iia NEW PRESIDENT OF MEXICO; 
PASCUAL ORTIZ RUBIO 


ENOR DON PASCUAL ORTIZ RUBIO, elected President 

of Mexico on November 17, 1929, will be inaugurated Febru- 
ary 5, 1930, and hold office until December 1, 1934, the balance of 
the unexpired term of the late Gen. Alvaro Obregén. He succeeds 
Provisional President Emilio Portes Gil who, having been elected by 
the National Congress which convened as the Electoral College on 
September 25, 1928, after the sudden death of President-elect Obregon, 
has served since November 30, 1928. 

Sefior Ortiz Rubio was born in 1877 in Morelia, in the State of 
Michoacan. He belongs to an old and distinguished family which 
claims descent from the last of the Tarascan kings. His father, 
Sefior Don Pascual Ortiz Rubio, sr., held important government 
positions: he was Justice of the Supreme Court, Secretary of the 
Interior, and Provisional Governor of Michoacan. 

The president-elect began his studies at the Colegio Nacional de 
San Nicolas de Hidalgo in Morelia—a school in which the great 
Hidalgo both studied and taught—where he stood out because of his 
advanced ideas and love of study. He took his degree of civil engi- 
neer at the National School of Engineering in Mexico City, where he 
distinguished himself particularly in topography and cartography. 

As early as 1909 his interest in politics began to manifest itself; he 
affiliated himself with the Antireelectionist Party of Michoacan, and 
began a campaign against Aristeo Mercado, then governor of the 
State, and against the government headed by Porfirio Diaz. In the 
years that followed he took a prominent part in revolutionary move- 
ments, distinguishing himself both as soldier and legislator. After 
Madero became President in 1912, Sefior Ortiz Rubio was elected 
first to the State legislature, then to the National Congress, where he 
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was leader of the block known as the Renovadores. He was later im- 
prisoned, together with most of this group. However, he managed 
to escape, and fled to join the northern revolutionary forces at the 
beginning of Gen. Venustiano Carranza’s campaign against Huerta. 

After the constitutionalist revolution had triumphed, Sefior Ortiz 
Rubio served his country as Director of the Bureau of Printing and 
Engraving, fiscal agent of Mexico in New York, Assistant Director 
and later Director of the Engineering Corps of the Army, and Chief 
of the Engineering Division of the Department of War and the 
Navy. In 1917 he was sent to the Constitutional Congress of Quere- 
taro from the district of Tacambaro (Michoacan); shortly afterwards 
he was elected by an overwhelming majority governor of his State, 
an office which he held until 1920. 

During the administration of Provisional President Adolfo de la 
Huerta, Sefior Ortiz Rubio was made Secretary of Communications 
and Public Works, a post which he held under the succeeding govern- 
ment of General Obregén until 1921, when he retired to private life. 
In 1922 the Department of Agriculture and Promotion appointed him 
chairman of a commission to study the irrigation systems of Europe 
and Africa; his report is a masterly presentation of their findings. 
In 1923 General Obreg6n appointed Sefor Ortiz Rubio, in recognition 
of his integrity and loyalty, minister of Mexico to Germany and later 
ambassador to Brazil, where he remained for three years. In the 
latter capacity he was called upon to solve many delicate diplomatic 
problems; his personal charm, his open-mindedness, and his progres- 
sive outlook endeared him to the Brazilians, especially to the students. 

President-elect Ortiz Rubio is a member of the Asociacién de 
Ingenieros y Arquitectos, Sociedad “Antonio Alzate,”’ and Sociedad 
Geolégica, of Mexico; of the Société Astronomique, Société des Améri- 
canistes, Société Académique d’Histoire Internationale, and the Aca- 
démie Latine des Sciences, Arts et Belles Lettres, of Paris; of the Centro 
Hispania, of Berlin; of the Sociedad de Plasmogonia, of Barcelona; 
and honorary member of the Ordre Universel du Mérite Humain, of 
Switzerland. 

He is the author of many scientific and literary works; among them 
may be mentioned Memorias de un Penitente; Historia de Michoacan; 
México, Revolucion de 1910; Geografia de Michoacén; and a volume of 
poetry. 


The Buuuetin of the Pan American Union joins the citizens of 
Mexico and friends in all parts of the world in wishing the new chief 
executive every success in the important position which has been 
intrusted to him. 


PRELIMINARY WORK OF COLOMBIA’S 
NEW TRANSPORTATION BOARD 


By E. W. JAMEs 


Chief, Division of Design, United States Bureau of Public Roads; Member of 
the National Transportation Board of Colombia 


URING the years from 1922 to 1928 the Republic of Colombia 
D undertook a very ambitious program of public works, a large 
part of which comprised sections of the transportation system of the 
country. The program included highway and railroad construction 
and river and harbor improvement. It was realized toward the end 
of this program that because of an involved combination of cirecum- 
stances the economic returns to the country for the expenditures 
made were not what had been expected when the several projects 
were planned and undertaken. Accordingly in 1928 a law was passed 
providing for the organization of a national advisory board having 
very comprehensive duties and by executive decree in March, 1929, 
this act was promulgated and the board organized with three foreign 
and two Colombian members. The Colombian members were Senor 
German Uribe Hoyos and Sefor Pedro Uribe Gauguin. The foreign 
experts employed were Mr. E. W. James, Chief of the Division of 
Design, United States Bureau of Public Roads, for highways; Mon- 
sieur Charles Richard, of the French Railroad Administration, for 
railroads; and Mr. P. R. Warren, of Sir Alexander Gibb & Partners 
(Ltd.), of London and Bombay, for rivers and harbors. 

The foreign members of the board, the official title of which is 
Consejo Nacional de Vias de Comunicaci6n, arrived in Colombia 
about April 1, 1929, and soon organized under the presidency of His 
Excellency Arturo Hernandez, Minister of Public Works, with Senor 
German Uribe Hoyos as vice president, and Senor Alberto Dupuy 
as secretary. After a brief review of the general transportation situ- 
ation in Colombia, it was quite evident that the powers delegated to 
the Consejo involved in effect a general study of the entire transporta- 
tion system of the country and required as an effective result a detailed 
program of construction, including highways, railways, river improve- 
ment, and maritime harbors. The Consejo established offices in 
Bogota, and after June 10 was under the presidency of His Excellency 
Rafael Escall6n, who at that time succeeded Sefior Hernandez as 
Minister of Public Works. 

The Consejo proceeded with its work in a very thorough manner 
and as a body traveled considerably over 3,500 kilometers (2,170 miles) 
in Colombia. Some of the individual members traveled considerably 
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MAP OF COLOMBIA 


The heavy lines indicate air routes in operation or projected, October 20, 1929. 
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more in connection with their duties. The writer covered personally 
more than 8,000 kilometers (4,960 miles), crossed one or the other of 
the Andean cordilleras sixteen times, and made the Magdalena trip 
three times in connection with his duties. Practically all of the cur- 
rent projects as well as those completed were visited by members of 
the Consejo, and much of the territory involved in proposed or pos- 
sible projects was also covered. 

Colombia is a country of exceedingly difficult terrain. The Andes 
Mountain system comes to the Ecuadorean-Colombian frontier in 
essentially a single range, forming in Colombia a chaotic mass of 
broken ridges called the Nudo de Pasto, in which rise streams flowing 
to the Atlantic, via the Amazon, to the Caribbean, and to the Pacific. 
Northward from this massif the Andes separate into three distinct 
cordilleras, known as the Western, Central, and Eastern. The 
Western Cordillera forms the Pacific slope and separates the wet 
jungle-covered coast from the Cauca River Valley. The Central 
Cordillera forms the watershed between the Cauca and the Mag- 
dalena Rivers; and the Eastern Cordillera separates the Magdalena 
Valley from the selvas and llanos of Amazonian Colombia. Bogota 
is situated on the east side of a large plateau of the Eastern Cordil- 
lera, close to the divide, and almost on the eastern line of what is 
termed Andean Colombia. The total area of Andean Colombia— 
that is, the area between the eastern toe of the Andean system and 
the Pacific—is about four times the size of Ohio, and comprises 
about two-fifths of the total area of the Republic. The balance of 
the country lying toward the Amazon and the Orinoco is Amazonian 
Colombia. This area is undeveloped, has no organized departments, 
except a section of the Department of Boyaca, and is very sparsely 
populated. At the present time it does not enter essentially into 
the plan for a transportation system. 

The Magdalena River, occupying the broad and very long valley 
between the Eastern and Central Cordilleras, has historically been 
considered as the main artery of travel in Colombia. Early efforts 
to develop a transportation system sought to provide connections 
between the larger centers of population and either the Magdalena 
or the Pavific coast. The strong historic and economic urge to find 
an outlet from the Andean valleys to the coast directly to the Pacific, 
or by way of the Magdalena, led to the development of east and west 
lines of communication. Most of these were of purely local signifi- 
cance when inaugurated, and typical of such projects are the Tumaco- 
Pasto Railroad, the Buenaventura-Cali Railroad, the Bogota- 
Girardot Railroad to the Upper Magdalena, the Manizales-Mariquita 
Cable Way, the Medellin-Puerto Berrio Railroad, and other com- 
munications from Bucaramanga and Cucuta to the Lower Magdalena. 
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As time progressed the Pacific Railroad was extended northward to 
Armenia and Manizales and southward to Popayan, all in the Cauca 
Valley. A railroad was constructed from Ibague to Girardot and 
plans made for a railroad over the Quindio Pass of the Central 
Cordillera between Armenia and Ibague. These projects would 
result in the completion of a railroad from the Pacific port of Buena- 
ventura to Bogota, and this came to be looked upon as the main 
trunk line of the country. 

Obviously, ia consideration of Colombia’s geography, this ambitious 
plan involved “‘fighting the mountains” to such an extent as to make 
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BOGOTA, COLOMBIA 


Aerial view of the central portion of the Colombian capital, with the Monserrate and Guadelupe Mountains 
in the background. 


it almost prohibitive of economical operation. The total lift for 
every ton of freight moved from the Pacific coast to Bogota would be 
over 3 miles over both the Western and Central Cordilleras and up 
the western slope of the Eastern Cordillera to Bogota. 

In contrast with this situation there exist the Cauca and Magdalena 
River Valleys extending northward to the Caribbean. In the Cauca 
Valley earlier railroad surveys indicated that it would be possible to 
construct a railroad on not to exceed a 1 per cent grade from Cartagena 
on the Caribbean to Suarez, which is approximately 80 kilometers 
(50 miles) south of Cali. Along the Magdalena the conditions are 
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MOUNT TOLIMA 


Snow-capped peak of the Central Cordillera which reaches a height of 18,200 feet. 
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CARRETERA AL MAR 


A picturesque view of Colombia’s Highway-to-the-Sea, which is planned to connect Medellin with the 
Gulf of Uraba on the Caribbean Sea. 
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equally or more favorable for a combination of rail-and-water route 
if the situation is properly handled. 

With respect to the development of ports, the dominance of local 
issues had likewise led to unfavorable conditions. There were pro- 
jected seven maritime ports in Colombia; two on the Pacific (one at 
Buenaventura, and one at Tumaco); and five on the Caribbean coast. 
Medellin, by the construction of the Carretera al Mar' (Highway to 
the Sea) is seeking an outlet at Nicocli on the Gulf of Uraba. At 
Cartagena exists one of the finest bays on the South American coast. 
At Puerto Colombia is an English concession owning a concrete pier 
connected by rail with Barranquilla. The clearing of a channel 
through the bar of the Magdalena River at the Bocas de Ceniza 
would give direct access for ocean shipping to the city of Barranquilla. 
At Santa Marta there is a fine but small harbor with deep water 
within a stone’s throw of the present shore line. These five ports on 
the Caribbean lie within a coast line approximately 275 miles in 
length and represent proposed port developments out of all proportion 
to the needs of the Republic of Colombia. On the North Atlantic 
coast of the United States between New London, Conn., and Norfolk, 
Va., a distance of approximately 400 miles, there are four maritime 
ports for the service of a back country of approximately 65,000,000. 
The total population of Colombia is 7,000,000. 

The Legislature of Colombia at various times in the past had 
projected a system of national highways comprising approximately 
12,000 kilometers (7,440 miles). Compared, for instance, with the 
Federal-aid highway system of the United States, this is almost 
twice the mileage required for the area of Andean Colombia, and 
represents a density of national roads almost equal to that of France. 
The Department of Cundinamarca was allotted more than twice as 
much mileage in comparison with other Departments as its area and 
development indicated. The Department of El Valle, on the other 
hand, although one of the finest and most productive of the country, 
has less in proportion to other Departments than its development 
required. 

These conditions indicate the nature of the problem confronting 
the Consejo in revising and replanning the transportation system in 
an effort to insure that expenditures should produce the direct 
economic returns essential if Colombia were to continue laboriously 
financing the projects and to build up a sound and progressive internal 
economy. 

By no means the least of the difficulties growing out of the past 
and existing conditions lay in the fact that individual projects were 
oes huge sums in excess of “naletpaired SOUS, and mney had been 





1 See article Colombia’s Highioas ay to the Sea in BULLETIN OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION, August, 1929. 
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THE PIER AT PUERTO COLOMBIA 


Connected by rail with Barranquilla, about 18 miles distant. 
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BUENAVENTURA 


Colombia’s chief Pacific port. where extensive harbor improvements are under way. 
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discontinued or were about to be discontinued with the serious 
prospect of either no, or very inadequate, return on the investment 
so far made. To save as much as possible of the past expenditure 
and make it economically productive, at the same time working 
these projects into a logical and sound system of transportation for 
the country, was the large and chief task of the Consejo. 

The Consejo was organized on a 2-year basis and so far preliminary 
reports only have been presented by the various members. Final 
conclusions are, therefore, impossible at this time, but the general 
plan as indicated by the first reports provides sufficient immediate 
work to absorb whatever funds are available for public construction. 
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THE MAGDALENA AT GIRARDOT 


Three modes of transportation—river steamer, hydroairplane, and railroad via the bridge—are in use here. 


Rather obviously the main lines of communication selected for 
ultimate development are two north and south routes in the Cauca 
and Magdalena Valleys. In general, the large towns and cities of 
Colombia are part way up the Andean slopes and these points can 
be connected with the main valley trunk lines by relatively short 
connections consisting of highways or railroads. 

On the Magdalena River there is found in the vicinity of Puerto 
Wilches what may be termed the critical point for navigation. 
Below this, navigation can be maintained on the stream practically 
without interruption by a reasonable use of snag boats and some 
occasional dredging. Probably for six years in seven this section 
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will be navigable by the ordinary type of Magdalena steamer for 12 
months in the year and in the seventh year interruption will probably 
not exceed two months and transit may even then be accomplished 
with some difficulty. Above that critical point to keep the river 
open to navigation without difficulty in any year will be relatively 
very costly, and the total cost will increase rapidly as the distance 
above the critical point is increased. For this reason recommenda- 
tions of the Consejo indicate the need of trunk railroad connections 
to the Magdalena at a point in the vicinity of Puerto Wilches or, 
more exactly, wherever this critical point may be fixed by final 
studies of the Consejo. At the moment it is possible definitely to 
recommend a direct connection from Bogota to Puerto Wilches by 
extending northward from Chiquinquira the projected Central del 
Norte Railroad down the Suarez River Valley, making suitable 
contact with Bucaramanga and there joining the nearly completed 
Puerto Wilches Railroad which connects the Magdalena with Bucara- 
manga. This will be the shortest final line possible at any reasonable 
cost between Bogota and the Lower Magdalena at or below the 
critical point for navigation. This rail trunk line will give contact 
also with the valley floor of the Magdalena at a point where in 
future years extensions can be carried northward as traffic demands 
to still more favorable points on the lower river, and eventually 
doubtless to El Banco and Santa Marta, or even to Barranquilla. 

For more immediate relief from the costly and annoying conditions 
of transshipment now involved in Magdalena traffic the prompt 
completion of the Ambalema-Ibague Railroad, which has an open 
gap of only about 20 kilometers (13 miles), is recommended, and when 
this gap is completed there will be continuous rail connection between 
La Dorada and Bogota by way of the new Girardot Railroad bridge, 
the central span of which was closed on November 30. La Dorada 
is at the head of navigation on the lower river, but it is many miles 
above the critical point and connection by rail with this place will 
not give complete relief from the disabilities of the Magdalena. 

The extension of the Ferrocarril del Pacifico northward from 
Cartago down the Cauca River Valley will open an enormous 
territory, serve the largest concentration of population in the country, 
and eventually supply alternate outlets from the entire central region 
of Andean Colombia. At Bolombolo, junction will be made with 
the Amaga Railroad to Medellin, and at Ciudad Antioquia the 
Carretera al Mar will be intersected, providing highway access 
both to Medellin to the east and to Canasgordas to the west. 
Canasgordas is reputed to be on the edge of an exceedingly fertile 
area, well watered all the year, and potentially very highly productive, 
but at the present time largely undeveloped. 
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Courtesy of the Legation of Colombia, Washington 


PLAZA DE BERRIO, MEDELLIN 


This thriving city is an important railroad and highway junction. 





HIGHWAY OF THE LIBERATORS 


A bit of picturesque road in the environs of Medellin. 
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Junction with the Amaga Railroad will give Medellin complete rail 
connection with the port of Buenaventura, and as the railroad is 
extended northward the area penetrated will have the benefit of 
similar connection by highway or rail with Medellin and through that 
- city by rail with the Magdalena River at Puerto Berrio, a point above 
Puerto Wilches. Eventual extension northward will penetrate the 
Bolivar Plains, the richest cattle and sugar producing area in Colom- 
bia, and finally connect with the railroad entering Cartagena on the 
Caribbean coast. Sections of this railroad in the Cauca Valley will 
be expensive to build, but the grades can be kept down to 1 per cent 
or lower and the line will unquestionably become the great main 





Courtesy of E. W. James 


TRAIN ON THE PACIFIC RAILWAY PASSING OVER THE DIVIDE 


trunk line of the country connecting the Caribbean and the Pacific 
by rail. 

The present Ferrocarril del Pacifico terminates in the south at 
Popayan. From this city to Pasto is at present a 6-day mule trip 
and a highway through this section is recommended to be given first 
preference. At Pasto an existing highway connects with Tulcan on 
the Ecuadorean frontier. 

Two east and west rail lines are recommended for ultimate con- 
struction. One is by way of the Quindio Pass and the other from the 
Savannah of Bogota to a point on the Magdalena River as nearly as 
possible opposite Puerto Berrio. This latter road will terminate at 
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A ROAD IN THE CLOUDS 
A view of the automobile highway through the Quindio Pass. 


Tunja, about 150 kilometers (93 miles) north of Bogota in the Eastern 
Cordillera. From Puerto Berrio this road has been completed across 
the Central Cordillera by way of La Quiebra Tunnel to Medellin and 
thence by the Amaga Railroad to the Cauca River at Bolombolo. 

The Quindio Railroad, comprising the 130 kilometers (80 miles) 
between Armenia and Ibague, is a tremendous undertaking and will 
be many years under construction, but there already exists a highway 
over the Quindio Pass which is open to automobile and truck traffic, 
and the immediate completion of this rail connection is less imperative 
even for purposes of national solidarity than other railroad sections 
in the country. 

With respect to ports, the Consejo has after careful consideration 
recommended the completion of the project at the mouth of the 
Magdalena known as the Bocas de Ceniza and specifically recom- 
mends against the national development of any other port on the 
Caribbean except that at Cartagena. The development of the Bocas 
will require additional large expenditures to create a maritime port 
at Barranquilla and unquestionably the concentration of freight on 
the Magdalena, until such time as the railroad reaches Cartagena 
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from the Cauca Valley, will make necessary the improvement of 
several river ports. 

The Consejo has carefully studied the entire readjustment and 
distribution of national highway mileage in the several Departments, 
reducing that in some and increasing it in others, according to the 
best established economic principles. A national highway system of 
approximately 6,000 kilometers (3,720 miles) in place of the present 
legislated system of 12,000 kilometers (7,440 miles) has been recom- 
mended and an automatic scheme for allotting national funds as they 
may be made available periodically by Congress has been indicated 
and recommended. Priority has been recommended for two high- 
ways which will result in completing a connection between the Vene- 
zuelan frontier and Ecuador by way of Bogota and the Cauca Valley. 
These projects are the Popayan-Pasto Highway and the extension of 
the Central Highway northward from Soata by way of Capitanejo 
and the high paramo to Pamplona. From Pamplona connection by 
highway and rail already exists to the Venezuelan boundary. 

In connection with this work the Consejo found it necessary to give 
careful consideration to correlated matters connected with the opera- 
tion of railroads by concession, the inauguration of a technical civil 
service, and the administration and financing of miscellaneous public 
works. Recommendations affecting these matters will probably be 
made. 

As a very practical and immediately necessary feature of the Con- 
sejo’s work a financial program based on calculated current revenues 
with or without moderate annual bond issues has been set up indi- 
cating the annual expenditure for each of several of the most impor- 
tant projects so that the Ministry of Public Works may without 
interruption or delay pending further action by the Consejo proceed 
with those features of the transportation system which give indication 
of providing immediate, substantial economic return to the Republic. 

Several laws have already been specifically suggested by the Consejo 
and are before the Colombian Congress for consideration. 


SOCIAL WELFARE ON A PERUVIAN 
HACIENDA 


By Raraet Larco HERRERA 


HE firm of Lareo Herrera Bros. has always given special 
attention to everything tending toward the betterment of the 
physical and moral health of its employees, because its members 
consider themselves bound to be mindful of the welfare of those who 
contribute by manual or intellectual labor to the development and 
prosperity of their establishment. This policy is not dictated by a 
sense of duty alone but also by a sense of utility, as it is only natural 
to suppose that men whose living conditions are entirely satisfactory, 
whose health is carefully guarded, and whose minds find suitable 
channels for diversion will do better and more profitable work than 
those who live in squalor while their toil makes their employers 
wealthy. 

It is highly regrettable that in the greater portion of rural and 
urban districts the decisive influence of health as a factor in 
progress has not been fully recognized, and more deplorable still that 
this lack of recognition brings about the loss of that greatest of 
capitals—human life. 

After these introductory remarks, I shall proceed to describe the 
sanitary and social welfare organization at Chiclin Hacienda. 


SANITARY SERVICE 


Hospital care and medical attention are furnished free to all clerks 
industrial workers, and laborers, and their families and servants.' 
A competent physician is in charge of the work, which is performed 
in accordance with the latest scientific ideas and carried on through 
the following departments, all found in one building constructed 
especially for this purpose: 

Medical clinic and laboratory—This is divided into two sections, 
one of them serving for the examination of patients and having all 
necessary equipment for the performance of all kinds of operations 
and the other containing the laboratory where diagnoses are con- 
firmed or rectified by means of microscopic and chemical analyses. 

Pharmacy.—A competent pharmacist, duly authorized by the 
board of health, is in charge of this department, which occupies 


1 Of the 2,825 persons living on Chiclin Hacienda about 800 form a floating population. This continu- 
ous turnover of Indians from the mountains entails much work on the part of the Social Welfare De- 
partment. A very great difference is noted between a newly arrived Indian and one who has for some 
time been resident on the hacienda.—Author’s note. 
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MEDICAL SERVICE AT CHICLIN HACIENDA 


Upper: Clinic, which is under the direction of a competent physician. Lower: The dispensary 
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another room in the same building. There is a plentiful supply of 
medicines which is often renewed. 

In 1926, the preparation of injectable solutions, such as bichloride 
of quinine, sodium cacodylate and camphorated oil, was undertaken. 
These are equal in quality and purity to the best imported products. 

Hospital.—Three large wards, for men, women, and children, re- 
spectively, make up this section. Each can accommodate 15 patients, 
comfortably and hygienically. There is also an isolation ward for 
very serious or contagious cases. Patients are given careful atten- 
tien by the personnel, which is made up of four nurses and two assist- 





CHILDREN’S WARD 


One of the several wards which make up the hospital on Chiclin Hacienda. 


ants, all constantly under the supervision of the physician and the 
hospital manager. 

Maternity —The maternity ward, which was established in 1927, 
gives all necessary assistance to mothers during childbirth. A 
layette is also provided for each child born. 

Dispensary.—Since the ignorance of the laborers often prevented 
the proper administration of medicines prescribed by the physician, 
thus sometimes bringing about an aggravation of the patient’s con- 
dition and always causing an unnecessary and prejudicial prolonga- 
tion of his illness, a dispensary was established two years ago in which 
laborers not requiring confinement to the house or hospital are given 
the prescribed medicaments at the proper hours. A register is kept 
to see that all are punctual in reporting for treatment. The adoption 
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of this system has produced excellent results, not only from the 
health, but also from the economic, standpoint. The laborers, un- 
willing to submit in the beginning, are now foremost in praising the 
plan. 

Disinfection plant.—This establishment, which was inaugurated on 
July 28, 1927, has a very important share in the work of sanitation. 
Newly-arrived laborers, coming from the mountain towns where 
hygienic conditions are not satisfactory, are made to go through this 
plant. Their clothes are disinfected by steam and in some instances 
a medicinal bath is ordered. Hospital appliances and linen are also 
sterilized here. 

Other sanitary measures.—Poisonous gas is generated and blown 
into the places where rats are likely to be found, causing them to die 
or to come out so stupefied they are easily killed. This procedure 
has yielded excellent results, not a single case of bubonic plague having 
appeared in Chiclin in years, although several have occurred on 
neighboring farms. Preventive vaccination against bubonic plague 
and smallpox is compulsory. The floors of laborers’ houses are com- 
pletely disinfected at the beginning and just before the end of summer. 
The raising of pigs, guinea pigs, and rabbits is not permitted within the 
limits of the community. In the fields, no pools are allowed to form 
that may become breeding places for mosquitoes. Before a person 
is allowed to enter Chiclin, he is examined by the chief of the sanitary 
service and is admitted only after a health certificate has been issued. 
This is done to avoid the entrance of persons who may be carrying 
the germs of diseases endemic in other parts of the country; thus the 
health of the employees is protected and the company relieved of a 
part of the cost of medical attention. 


SOCIAL WELFARE DEPARTMENT 


I have always thought that every effort in the field of sanitation is 
incomplete if limited to the treatment of patients, and that our duties 
to our fellow creatures demand, more than anything else, measures 
for the prevention of disease. With that end in view, among others 
of equal importance, the social welfare department was created in 
June, 1926. 

This is a welfare organization which provides opportune assistance 
of all kinds for that great family made up by those dwelling on this 
estate. Its activities are manifold. It has a corps of women who 
daily visit the laborers’ homes to see that they are kept clean, give 
lessons in hygiene and immediately report to the physician any cases 
of sickness. It keeps a record of the weight of children and adults, 
by means of which all undue losses are detected in time, their causes 
being studied and, if possible, removed. It also has a first-aid station 
where simple treatments are given by qualified persons. 
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In connection with the social welfare department are the milk 
service which, without charge, makes a daily distribution among 
mothers, children, and undernourished laborers of 160 to 200 pints 
of this irreplaceable food, and the clothing section, which provides 
wearing apparel for those who most need and deserve it. 

The weekly lectures given on scientific and educational subjects are 
attended by a majority of the inhabitants of Chiclin. 

Briefly stated, the aim of this department is to better the lot of 
those who live here, by ministering to their needs, preventing their 
ills, and starting them on the road of self-improvement. This welfare 
work has yielded excellent results which entirely justify the efforts and 
expenditures made by the company. 





SOCIAL WELFARE DEPARTMENT 


Office of the director of social welfare work on the hacienda. 


The social welfare department is installed in one of the best build- 
ings on the estate. In the office of the director is found this incrip- 
tion:‘‘A social welfare department means that goodwill toward others 
is at work. To set our feet in the path of righteousness, and to 
perform kind actions, is to discharge our duty in the widest sense.”’ 
The women visitors, after their daily round of the laborers’ houses, 
work in the second room. The clothing section is also found here, 
and in connection with it the sewing room, where instruction in this 
art is given to those young women of the working class who desire it. 
‘‘Domestic virtue,” reads a motto inscribed here, “has a high value, 
because it forms the basis of a country’s progress. Hence the neces- 
sity of educating mothers capable of making homes whose fundamen- 
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tals are hygiene, work, and the love of goodness and beauty.’’ The 
weighing room comes after this, being followed by the first-aid station. 
The milk service is located in a suitable place. 

Because it carries a spontaneous and encouraging tribute to the 
work done in Chiclin, allow me to quote here a brief portion of a 
speech by Don Alfredo Alvarez Calderon, former director of the Lima 
Social Welfare Bureau and a visitor to Chiclin in 1926, made in the 
capital before the President of the Republic and a most distinguished 
audience. After mentioning the useful and beneficial work performed 
here, he said: ‘‘What is most surprising is that this task was not 
inspired by ideas of mere philanthropy, but by the constructive and 
patriotic desire of uplifting the working class; of making its life 
pleasant; of training responsible citizens, healthy in mind and body 
and fit for work.’’ This goal has always been present in the minds 
of the members of our firm. 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUSE 


This section was established on February 9, 1927, as an addition 
to the social welfare department. In my opinion, babies are entit'ed 
to the maximum of care, as they are exposed to all sorts of dangers. 
The purpose of this house is to see that they are properly attended 
to. It is worth noting that this estate is the only one in Peru, and 
probably in America, which has an institution of this kind, and that 
only in the large cities of the country are kindred establishments 
found. 

The children’s house is a place of recreation, a loving refuge, 
a secure haven for those children to whom their parents can not give, 
at times, either the pleasure of a toy or the comfort of a caress, 
because the father is at work earning his daily bread, and the mother 
sick and unable to take care of them. Here the child has all possible 
attention. Heis kept clean; he is scientifically nourished ; importance 
is attached to even his slightest wish; he is educated and entertained 
with a care that is almost maternal. In the first room of the building 
this sentence is written: ‘‘We shall be useful to our country if we 
give it a legion of strong and healthy children.” 

Three large rooms and a courtyard with a tiled floor compose the 
edifice. First we find the waiting room, where there is a fenced pen 
for babies. The following mottoes, besides the one already mentioned, 
are inscribed on the walls: ‘‘Great and valorous nations guard their 
children as their most prized possessions.” ‘‘Let us be kind and 
generous to children, that they may follow our example with all 
whom they meet on the road of life.”’ 

The dining room is next. It is well lighted and cheerful, has two 
tables, wooden chairs, and can accommodate 30 children. 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE WELFARE DEPARTMENT 


Upper: The weighing room, where a record is kept of the weight of both children and adults. Lower: 
Sewing room, where instruction is given to all young women who desire it. 
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At the left is the dormitory for children whose parents are in the 
hospital and can not attend to them at night. 

The courtyard is completely screened, and part of it is roofed to 
provide protection from the sun. It also has a pen for babies. 


EDUCATION IN CHICLIN 


The instruction and training of children have been matters of 
great concern to the members of the company. I believe that one 
of the foremost duties of those who are at the head of a community 
is to endeavor to instill in it the virtues and the knowledge indis- 
pensable for its own betterment and for the work of cooperating 
efficiently in the progress of the country to which it belongs; and I 
believe with equal firmness that no industrial enterprise can prosper 
if the people who serve it are not given the intellectual, moral, and 
physical education they require. For this reason, and also because 
I know that disregard of the jaw and its representatives is all too 
common, and hold that only a well-directed education can check 
this tendency and train the men who shall turn the restless, uneasy 
life of the present into the way of work, order, and progress, the 
company has, from its earliest days, given careful attention to the 
work done in its schools. The first of these were created in 1898 and 
in the course of time new ones have been established and the whole 
system improved. 

The school course at Chiclin comprises three years of primary and 
one of preparatory work, and is carried on in the following manner: 

Kindergarten.—Established in 1916, for children from 4 to 6 years. 
It is in charge of two women teachers who prepare children for school 
work in accordance with the best modern methods. It possesses a 
complete collection of Froebel’s gifts, purchased in the United States. 
The building is spacious, well-situated, and entirely satisfactory. 

Aguirre School.—Established in 1898. It is directed by two teachers. 
Subprimary instruction is given here. 

Fajardo School.—Also established in 1898. It is in charge of two 
women teachers. The first and second years of primary instruction 
are taught here. 

Fanning School._—Kstablished in 1919. Devoted to the third-year 
course. 

Night schools.—These run from 7 to 8.30 p. m. daily, in the same 
buildings as the day schools. They are divided into four sections, one 
for girls and three for boys, and give subprimary and first and second 
years of primary instruction. They are intended for the boys who 
work in the fields during the daytime and for the girls whose house- 
hold duties do not permit them to attend the day schools. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORK AT THE HACIENDA 


Upper: A reading room, well stocked with current periodicals. Lower: The much-frequented reading 
room of the children’s library. 
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After several satisfactory trials, coeducation was adopted in 1922, 
and the results have been increasingly gratifying. The fact that 
they belong to different sexes produces a spirit of competition among 
the children and makes them behave better and profit to a greater 
extent from their lessons. 

Much attention has been given to physical culture. A gymnasium 
was erected in the plaza around which the school buildings are 
grouped. 

The total teaching staff is composed of 11 instructors—-7 in the day 
and 4 in the night schools—whose work is supervised by an inspector 
general. He is directly responsible to the management of the com- 
pany, which gives him its cooperation in supplying the needs of the 
different educational establishments. 

Once a week the children, under the guidance of their teachers, 
salute the national flag and sing patriotic hymns. They then pay 
homage to labor at the monument in honor of the admirable work of 
the employees of Chiclin, which I had the pleasure of presenting to the 
estate. It is unnecessary for me to dwell at length upon the impor- 
tance of these ceremonies, which tend to impress children with a 
consciousness of true patriotism and a devotion to work, the two 
mainstays of progress and welfare. 

Once a month and on all national holidays lectures and entertain- 
ments are given in which the outstanding achievements of our country 
are extolled and its glorious historic episodes recalled. Independence 
Day is fitly celebrated by the children. In the monthly meetings the 
progress made by pupils is publicly mentioned, bringing satisfaction to 
them and to their parents and teachers. 

The school buildings are large and in every sense adequate. The 
rooms are attractively decorated, well floored, scrupulously clean, and 
furnished in accordance with the demands of modern teaching. 

The inspector, the teachers, and the resident physician are always 
watchful of the children’s health. When speaking of the social wel- 
fare department, I mentioned the fact that a register is kept in the 
weighing room so that any alarming change in weight may be noticed 
in time. © 

The company furnishes breakfast and lunch for all pupils without 
charge. During the national holidays and the carnival season clothes, 
toys, and candy are given them, to recompense the toil of the class- 
room. At the end of the year prizes are awarded to those who have 
distinguished themselves by their scholastic record, good behavior, and 
punctuality. 


BOOKS AND LIBRARIES IN MEXICO 


OMPLYING with a resolution passed at the Sixth International 
Conference of American States in Habana, an Inter-American 
Conference on Bibliography will be held in Habana beginning Feb- 
ruary of this year. In preparation for this conference, the Govern- 
ing Board of the Pan American Union requested all countries members 
of the Pan American Union to appoint national technical cooperating 
committees to make respective national surveys of present conditions 
and future needs in this field. The Mexican committee, composed of 
Sefor Genaro Estrada, Assistant Secretary of Foreign Affairs; Sefor 
Rafael Heliodoro Valle, Chief of the Department of Archeology and 
History and of the section of bibliography, Library Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Public Education; Sefior Juan B. Salazar, Chief of the 
Library Bureau; Seforita Juana Manrique de Lara, Library Bureau; 
Senorita Esperanza Veldsquez Bringas, formerly Director of the 
National Library; Sefior Rafael Aguilar y Santillan, permanent 
secretary of the Antonio Alzate Society; Sefior Rafael Lépez, Director 
of the General Archives of the Nation; Sefior Luis Gonzalez Obregén, 
Assistant Director of the General Archives of the Nation; and Sefior 
Juan B. Iguiniz, Director of the Library of the Department of Foreign 
Affairs,! presented a voluminous and carefully detailed report, a 
large part of which follows: 


INTELLECTUAL PRODUCTION 


Books.—Since intellectual production in Mexico is very large and 
the bibliography of the nineteenth century has not yet been compiled 
it is difficult to give statistics on this subject. At the present time 
the only available data are those that the Division of Fine Arts of 
the Department of Public Education can furnish through its Copy- 
right Bureau. But this information is incomplete because many 
authors, perhaps the majority of them, do not write for profit and 
publish their works without copyrighting them. In accordance with 
an act promulgated during President Comonfort’s administration, 
all authors and publishers are supposed to send to the National 
Library two copies of every printed work, but this has not been 
obeyed because those affected hold that the State has no right to 
interfere with private property. Therefore the National Library 
can not be used as a source of information. 

Realizing the great need of a definite knowledge of book production, 
an invitation has been issued for the formation of a Mexican biblio- 





1 See also Important Bibliographical Survey, BULLETIN of the Pan American Union, March, 1929, Literary 
Production in* Columbia, BULLETIN of the Pan American Union, November, 1929; and Guatemalan Historical 
Bibliography, BULLETIN of the Pan American Union, May, 1929. 
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graphical yearbook, which will record what has been accomplished 
along this line since 1926. Annual production has been estimated 
at 500 volumes, not including pamphlets, reports, special bulletins, 
annuals, and other printed matter. Two-thirds of the total are the 
work of Mexican authors. 

Periodicals —According to figures given by the Jndicador Postal 
Mexicano, which issues a monthly list of publications registered in 
the Post Office Department, 813 periodicals are published in the 
Nation every year, some in every State and Territory, besides the 
Federal District. Magazines and reviews make up one-third of the 
total, the rest being composed of dailies of the tabloid and standard 
types. The oldest and most important dailies in the country are: 
El Universal and Excelsior, Mexico City; El Diario de Yucatdn, Merida; 
El Mundo, Tampico; El Porvenir, Monterrey; and El Correo de la 
Tarde and El Demécrata Sinaloense, Mazatlan, Sinaloa. The most 
important and most widely read magazines are: Revista de Revistas, 
El Universal Ilustrado, El Rotogrdfico, and Jueves de Excelsior, all 
of which carry a large amount of graphic information. Many organ- 
izations, among which are numbered the different departments of 
the Federal Government, avail themselves of the printing press for 
the expression of their views. At the present time the Department 
of Public Education is publishing El Sembrador, a fortnightly maga- 
zine devoted to the interests of the agricultural class, which has a 
circulation of 50,000 copies. 

Music.—No record is kept of musical production, for the same 
reasons that apply to books and also due to the fact that a large 
part of the output appears in the literary magazines. The firm of 
Wagner, which is the largest but by no means the only publisher of 
sheet music in Mexico City, issues about 37 compositions a year. 
In the Fine Arts Division of the Department of Public Education, 
28 compositions were registered by this firm during 1927 and 46 in 
1928 (popular music, tangos, waltzes, songs, etc.). Itis believed that 
during the same period of time an equal number of musical pieces 
was copyrighted by Mexican authors, who often have their produc- 
tions published in foreign countries. 

When considering this subject special attention must be paid to 
folk poetry, such as the ballads called corridos, whose origin is lost 
among the masses. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Mexico has an extensive bibliography, whose origin can be traced 
to the Spanish bibliography of colonial times. The first classification 
of Mexican works appears in the Hpttome de la Biblioteca Oriental y 
Occidental, Néutica i Geografia, by Antonio de Leén Pinelo, published 
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Courtesy of the Library of Congress 
TITLE-PAGE OF THE DOTRINA BREUE, PRINTED IN MEXICO CITY, 1543-44 


This book, prepared by Bishop Zumarraga, first official head of the church of Mexico, “in plain language 
for the common people,” was printed by ‘‘the house of Cromberger” which set up in Mexico City, 
probably in 1536, the first printing press in the New World. The copy from which this title-page was 
photographed is now in the Library of Congress. 
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in Madrid in 1629. In the seventeenth century Nicolas Antonio pub- 
lished his Bibliotheca Nova Hispana (1672). Don Juan José Eguiara 
y Eguren accomplished the task of compiling the Bibliotheca Mexicana, 
the first volume of which was published in Mexico City in 1775; after 
his death, the work was continued by Dr. José Mariano Beristéin 
y Souza in the Bibliotheca Hispano Americana Septentrional (1796), 
one of the classics of bibliography, the fourth volume of which was 
published in Santiago, Chile, by Don José Toribio de Medina in 1897. 

The work done on bibliography by the following authors deserves 
special mention: Don Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta (Bibliografia Meri- 
cana del Siglo XVI), Don José Fernando Ramirez (Adiciones a la 
Biblioteca de Beristdin), Don Vicente de P. Andrade (Ensayo Biblio- 
grafico Mexicano del Siglo XVII), Abbé Charles E. Brasseur de 
Bourbourg (Bibliotheque Méxrico-Guatémalienne), Don Nicolas de Leén 
(Bibliografia Mexicana del Siglo XVIII, Adiciones a la Bibliografia 
Mericana del Siglo XVI del Senor Don Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta 
and Bibliografia Botdnico-Mexicana), Don Rafael Aguilar y Santillan 
(Bibliografia Geolégica y Minera de la Repiblica Mericana and Indice 
General del Boletin de la Sociedad Mexicana de Geografia y Estadistica), 
Don Luis Gonzélez Obregén (Anuario Bibliogrdfico Nacional and 
bibhographical notes on Bernal Diaz del Castillo and José Joaquin 
Fernandez de Lizardi), Don Manuel Cruzado (Bibliografia Juridica 
Mevricana), Don Juan B. Iguiniz (La Imprenta en la Nueva Galicia, 
Los Historiadores de Jalisco and Bibliografia de Novelistas Mexicanos) 
Don Manuel de Olaguibel (Memoria para una Bibliografia Cientifica 
de México, en el Siglo XIX), Don Emetrio Valverde Téllez (Biblio- 
grafia Filoséfica Mexicana), Don Ignacio B. del Castillo (Bibliografia 
de la Imprenta de la Cémara de Diputados and Bibliografia de la 
Revolucién Mexicana) and Don Genaro Estrada (Poetas Nuevos de 
México). [A list of special bibliographies is appended to the report.] 

Furthermore, there is a bibliography of Spanish American bibliog- 
raphies, by Dr. C. K. Jones, published in the Hispanic American 
Fistorical Review,’ issued by Duke University, which contains more 
detailed information on this subject. 

Doctor Leén published seven volumes of his Bibliografia Mericana 
del Siglo XVIII, published by the Mexican Bibliographical Institute. 
But the most substantial work was accomplished by the noted 
Chilean bibliographer, Don José Toribio de Medina, in nine volumes 
dealing with colonial bibliography in Mexico, which are of great im- 
portance for the bibliographies of Puebla, Vera Cruz, Guadalajara, 
Merida, and Mexico City. 








* August and November, 1920; February, 1921; February and August, 1926; and August, 1929. See also 
Bibliographies Pertaining to Latin America in the Litrary of the Pan American Union, Washington, D. C., 
1928. Mimeographed copies of the latter are available tor distribution.— Editor's note. 
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Specialists should by no means lose sight of what has been con- 
tributed by certain publications, such as the Boletin de la Biblioteca 
Nacional, Biblos, which has been the official organ of the library, E! 
Libro y El Pueblo and the Boletin de Novedades Bibliogrdficas Mexi- 
canas, the last two issued by the Library Division of the Department 
of Public Education. Surpassing these in importance, however, are 
the present bibhographical activities of the Department of Foreign 
Relations, which is publishing a series of monographs (Monografias 
Bibliogrdficas Mericanas), which have become indispensable for all 
research workers. 

The Mexican bibliography of the nineteenth century is still to be 
compiled; this task will require the creation of a special commission. 
As mentioned above, efforts are being made to arrange for a Mexican 
bibhographical yearbook (Anuario Bibliografico Mexicano). 


STIMULATION OF PRODUCTION 


So far, little has been done to stimulate intellectual production 
through the establishment of research centers, societies, prizes, etc. 
However, mention should be made of the efforts in this direction 
made by some associations (such as the Mexican Bibliographical 
Institute), whose existence, although very active in some cases, 
has generally been short. Private initiative has had by far the largest 
share in what has been accomplished. Occasionally the Govern- 
ment has helped investigators in this field by the publication of their 
researches; in this connection, attention may be called to the work 
being done by the Department of Pubhe Education, which is printing 
pamphlets and bibliographical studies, and the aid being given by the 
Department of Foreign Relations to the authors who are collaborating 
in its excellent series of Mexican bibliographical monographs. The 
catalogues published by some booksellers are also noteworthy; for 
example, that of Porria Hermanos, who specialize in old Mexican 
books. The recently founded Sociedad de Bibliéfilos Mexicanos in- 
tends to publish, after securing a subscription from each of its members, 
several rare books of interest to Mexican scholars. 

The Chamber of Deputies, acting on a suggestion made by Don 
Carlos Noriega Hope, recently voted to create an annual prize of 
10,000 pesos for the best scientific or hterary work published in the 
country. 

ORGANIZATION OF INTELLECTUAL ACTIVITIES 


Many institutions are doing cultural work in Mexico. A few 
of the most important are: Sociedad Crentifica Antonio Alzate, 
Sociedad Mexicana de Geografia y Estadistica, Academia Nacional de 
Medicina, Asociacién Médica Franco-Mexicana, Asociacién Meédica 
Mexicana, Asociacién Christiana de Jévenes, Direccién de Estudios 
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puefto porel muy Reuerendo Padre Fray Alonfo de Molina, dela 
Orden del bienauenturado nueftro Padre fant Francifco. 
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Courtesy of the Library of Congress 


TITLE-PAGE OF THE NAHUATL-SPANISH DICTIONARY COMPILED BY FRAY ALONSO 
DE MOLINA 


The volume from which this title-page was photographed, now in the possession of the Library of Congress, 
was issued from the press of the noted Mexican printer Antonio de Espinosa in 1571. This book, which 
has been called indispensable for the study of the Nahuatl language, was first printed in 1555. 
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Courtesy of the Library of Congress 


COLOPHON TO THE NAHUATL-SPANISH DICTIONARY PRINTED BY ANTONIO DE 
ESPINOSA 
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Biolégicos, Academia Nacional Correspondiente de la Real Academia 
de la Lengua, Sociedad Forestal Mexicana, Centro Nacional de Inge- 
nieros, Direccién de Estudios Geogrdficos y Climatolégicos, Instituto de 
Ciencias Sociales, Sociedad <Astronémica Mexicana, the National 
University, the National Museum, and many governmental bureaus. 


PUBLICATION AND SALE OF BOOKS 


Before giving statistics on this subject, we wish to quote from the 
monograph published by Don Genaro Estrada on the decline and 
renascence of the Mexican book: 


The decline of the book in Mexico began with the death of Garcia Icazbalceta, 
the erudite bibliographer. Up to that time we had not altogether lost the desir- 
able tradition of typographical esthetics, of typographical architecture, as I call 
it because of the similarity between architecture and printing in the use of various 
styles. Espinosa, the great printer of colonial days, was in his time the highest 
exponent of the art of printing. Espinosa knew how to compose and how to 
print, knew inks and papers to perfection. So far, has Mexico had a printer 
superior to Espinosa? 

The Romantic period gave us some good examples of style, and in Mexico we 
may present as typical of these times the work done by Rafael and Rafael and 
the private press of Garcia Icazbaleeta. Cumplido also produced a little; the 
style he set was followed afterwards in the workshop of Ignacio Escalante, where 
some of the best-known Mexican works of the latter part of the nineteenth century 
were printed. With more space at my disposal I should add many more details. 

A long period of bad taste came after Escalante, when the old house of Palmer 
& Rey spread its output all over the Republic. It feverishly turned out all sorts 
of extravagant plates, frightful shadowed letters, vignettes depicting locomotives 
and most extraordinary birds and serpents, Gothic letters and fantastic scrolls, from 
all of which were made what compositors term ‘‘patches,’? embellished with 
several colors of ink, shading for relief and the inevitable gold dust, applied with 
cotton balls. This was the time of enormous cards; of printed notes requesting 
tips and gratuities; of benefit-performance programs printed on satin; of funeral 
wreaths tied with moiré ribbons lettered in white; of baptismal announcements 
decorated with vignettes to give depth to the text; of invitations to examinations 
and to musical and literary entertainments; of New Year cards appliquéd with 
mother-of-pearl; and of books of poetry with illustrations interpreting each 
poem . . . Keeping pace with this decadence in printing the auxiliary art of 
binding was characterized by Morocco-leather covers, heavily padded under- 
neath, and horrible lettering affixed to the back of books by main force < 

After the appearance of such excellent examples of typography as the Diccio- 
nario Universal de Historia y Geografia del Siglo XVI, a decline began which 
included the whole country. <A good title-page or some good text pages may, 
however, be found occasionally. The paper chosen for books was entirely 
unsuitable and went to one extreme or the other; it was either the coarsest news- 
print or 80-pound linen, suitable for bookkeeping or legal documents. 

The manufacture of books is not yet satisfactory. But it is unquestionable 
that conditions are beginning to improve. This improvement began in 1915 with 
the then small collection started by a firm of booksellers under the name of Porrtia 
Editions, and with the work commenced shortly afterwards by the Editorial 
Cultura in the press of Don Rafael Loera y Chavez, which from the beginning 
has been good as a whole and excellent in some cases. 
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The greatest stimulus to the production of good books—I refer to typography, 
not to contents—has come in the last few years from some Government depart- 
ments, to which much credit is due for their efforts. This work may appear to be 
easy of accomplishment because it is paid for with public funds, which are more 
abundant than those of any private concern, but it marks, nevertheless, an earnest 
desire to foster the establishment of a noble industry, the basis of culture. The 
publications being issued by the Departments of Foreign Relations, Public 
Education and Finance, with great care and understanding of the art of typog- 
raphy, deserve mention. And in order not to make an unjust omission, I must 
point out that, in my opinion, the best work being done in the private printing shops 
of Mexico is turned out by the Mireles press at Monterrey, which has issued 
volumes equalling in excellence the best now being published in the United States 
and England. 

The factors that are impeding the progress of the book business in Mexico 
should be enumerated. The first has to do with paper, the second with book- 
sellers. There are also some secondary causes. 

In Mexico there is only one paper factory filling commercial needs, that of 
San Rafael. There are other small factories, but their production is insignificant 
and need not be taken into account. San Rafael specializes in newsprint and 
office paper. For business reasons, perhaps, it makes only one kind of book parer, 
called Biblos, which comes in white and ivory, and sells for 26 pesos a 500-sheet 
ream. Imported papers can not compete with it in price on account of customs 
‘duties. The price of high-quality imported papers is prohibitive, due mostly 
to the tariff. Therefore, national books have to depend on Biblos paper, unless, 
as often happens, papers entirely unsuited to this purpose are used. A limited 
edition of a volume in octavo, in which 10 reams of Biblos are used, has a paper 
cost of 260 pesos. Cover and printing amount to 60 and 300 pesos, respectively. 
Therefore, to make a very modest edition of a thousand copies, the author or 
publisher has to spend 620 pesos. 

After this the bookseller has to be reckoned with. Bookstores are the means 
of making books known. To keep these on their shelves or in their showcases, 
booksellers invariably make a minimum charge of 30 per cent, sometimes even 
40 per cent. This procedure, which is nothing short of robbery, has become the 
usual practice in all cases. Consider, then, a book with a cost price of 2 pesos, 
which is to sell for 3 pesos. The bookseller’s commission will be, at the very 
least, 90 centavos, leaving for the guileless publisher or the long-suffering author 
a profit of 10 centavos. Suppose, further, that the whole edition is sold. When 
the last of the thousand copies is gone, a hundred pesos will be the reward for 
the intellectual work involved, even if its results are the most wonderful achieve- 
ment of genius. And when making estimates we must not fail to take into account 
the rapacity of some agents, who keep either the books or the money, and the 
requests of “‘friends”’ and ‘‘admirers’’ for free autographed copies. 

Books can not come into their own in Mexico under the present highly unfavor- 
able conditions. Steps must be taken against the existing order of things; 
authors’ leagues should be on their guard against monopolies and _ piracies; 
the means of lowering paper and printing costs should be studied; equitable 
commissions should be fixed, and much more attention should be paid to 
typography. 

When the Department of Public Education was established in 1921 
an editorial division was created. Every two months this division 
selects one of the classical works of ancient or modern times and pub- 
lishes it in a well-bound volume. These books cost 94 centavos each, 
sell for 1 peso, and are distributed without charge among libraries, 
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schools, and public institutions. More than 50 volumes have been 
published. 

Printing offices in Mexico number 558 (1924 statistics). 

Books imported during 1927 totaled 312 tons, with a value of 
774,535 pesos. The most important countries of origin were Spain, 
the United States, France, Germany, Belgium, and Great Britain, in 
the order named. 


CLASSIFICATION OF LIBRARIES 


The Department of Education has a library bureau whose activities 
are nation-wide. It controls the National Library and is in charge of 
all matters pertaining to the creation, enlargement, organization, and 
management of public libraries. The bureau does not control 
privately owned libraries or those belonging to schools, institutions, 
and Government departments. Public and private libraries, of which 
the report lists 375, are classified as follows: 

Popular public libraries —These are for the use of teachers, students, 
and the general public. They contain works on science, arts and 
letters. 

School Libraries.—For the use and benefit of pupils in elementary 
and secondary schools and institutions of higher learning. 

Children’s libraries —Devoted to and equipped especially for 
children. Composed mainly of story books and other books of an 
entertaining nature. 

Industrial libraries —Intended chiefly for industrial workers and 
their unions and societies. Made up of books dealing with the occu- 
pations of the readers and with sociological and scientific subjects. 

Rural libraries —These were created for the special benefit of the 
rural population. They contain material for the intellectual develop- 
ment of agriculturalists, and books concerning their pursuits and 
special problems. 

Institutional libraries —Found in jails, barracks, welfare institu- 
tions, hospitals, etc. Composed of books suitable for the persons who 
are to read them. 





ARCHIVES 


Libraries in Mexico have no connection with the arrangement and 
management of the records of the various government departments 
and bureaus. These and other official institutions and their divisions, 
sections, etc., keep special archives, classified and catalogued in 
accordance with rules prescribed from time to time. In the General 
Archives of the Nation all official documents are collected. This 
office is in charge of a well-known bibliographer and archivist. 

The principal archives found in Mexico City are those of the Nation; 
the War and Navy Department; the Treasury Department; the 
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Department of Public Education; the Departinent of Industry, Com- 
merce, and Labor; the Department of Foreign Relations; the Depart- 
ment of the Interior; the Department of Agriculture and Promotion; 
the Department of Communications and Public Works; and the 
Central Department and the General Notarial Archives. 


LEGISLATION 


The Library Bureau of the Department of Public Education has 
not yet suceeded in obtaining the enactment of special legislation 
for libraries. Their operation is provided for in the general Jaw cover- 
ing the Department of Education. 


LIBRARY COURSES, COORDINATION AND SOCIETIES 


Two library schools have existed in times past: The National 
School of Librarians and Archivists, which functioned in the National 
Library from 1916 to 1918, and the National School of Librarians, 
established in 1925, which lasted a year. At the present time the 
Library Bureau is giving a course in library science for those who 
live in and near Mexico City, and a correspondence course for those 
who live in other parts of the country. The following subjects are 
taught: Bibliography, library organization and management, classi- 
fication, cataloguing, and advisory service for readers. 

The Library Bureau of the Department of Public Education acts 
as a coordinating center, most of the libraries in the Republic being 
under its technical direction. 

Through its technical section it is continually spreading informa- 
tion in regard to the organization and management of libraries. It 
answers all sorts of questions having a bearing on these matters and 
furnishes lists of books on different subjects to all who ask for them. 
The correspondence courses on library science are doing some ur- 
gently needed work. There are hundreds of students in all parts of 
the Nation who are greatly interested in these courses. 

There are two librarians’ societies in the country: The Asociacién de 
ELibliotecarios Mexicanos, a private organization, which publishes the 
Boletin de la Asociacién de Bibliotecarios Mexicanos; and the Asociacion 
Libre e Independiente de Bibliotecarios Mexicanos, which has an official 
character and is made up chiefly of employees of the Library Bureau. 


EDUCATIONAL LIBRARY 


The Department of Public Education recently established in the 
National Capital a pedagogical library, which is well stocked with 
books, pamphlets, and reviews pertaining to education and _ allied 
subjects. 
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Courtesy of Francisco Xavier Rojas 
TECHNICAL LIBRARY OF THE BUREAU OF INDUSTRIES 


This library of the Department of Industry, Commerce and Labor, opened April 19, 1929, contains Mexican 
and foreign books and reviews useful to the scientific personnel of the Bureau 


LIBRARY MANAGEMENT 


The National Library in Mexico City is open daily from 9 a. m. to 
9 p. m., and closed on Sundays. To give the public better service, 
two shifts of employees have been provided. 

The library follows the “closed” system; that 1s, the public does 
not have direct access to the shelves. Books are obtained by means 
of slips. However, in the children’s section, everything is open to 
them under the supervision of those in charge. 

The National Library has catalogues in book form, arranged in 
accordance with the main divisions of the arts and sciences, which 
were made in years past. A card-index catalogue was begun several 
years ago to complete the work of classification. There are more 
than 150,000 cards, corresponding mainly to authors and subjects. 
These catalogues are very useful to readers, who may also have the 
help of competent advisers. 

The other libraries under the bureau have hours in accordance 
with their importance. The larger ones are open from 9 a. m. to 
1 p.m. and from 4 to 8 p. m., and the smaller ones from 4 to 8 p. m. 
only. Most of them have eardeades catalogues and operate under 
the ‘‘closed”’ system. Volumes may be taken out of these libraries, 
in accordance with special provisional regulations. 
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NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY COOPERATION 


Two National Librarians’ Congresses have taken place in Mexico. 
They were held in Mexico City, in 1927 and 1928. The subjects 
dealt with were of great importance to Mexican librarians, and the 
exchange of views was very helpful to them. Delegations from several] 
Spanish-American countries and the United States came to the second 
of these congresses. 

The Library Bureau has close relations with the American Library 
Association and the International Institute of Bibliography of 
Brussels. It is in constant contact with these institutions, the better 
to promote the technical advancement of Mexican libraries. 

Library propaganda.—The Library Bureau publishes a monthly 
bulletin, 1 Libro y el Pueblo. It contains information on bibliography 
and on subjects of interest to library readers. 

In addition, all libraries give entertainments, lectures, and motion- 
picture entertainments to gain readers and make them acquainted 
with the books at their disposal. 

Erchange.—Exchange of publications with foreign institutions 1s 
maintained by the National Library and the Library Bureau. The 
former curtailed this service recently, when publication of its bulle- 
tin was stopped; however, it is still receiving a large amount of 
material, mainly from the United States and some Spanish-American 
countries. 

Although E/ Libro y el Pueblo has a limited circulation, it is used 
for exchange with other libraries. 

Exchange of duplicates.—Not practiced in Mexican libraries, except 
in very rare instances. 

Uniformity of cataloguing rules —The authorized rules of the 
American Library Association, with few and slight modifications, 
have been adopted in the formation of catalogues. 

Uniformity in classification —The decimal classification of the 
International Bibliographical Institute of Brussels was officially 
adopted by the Library Bureau at the beginning of 1929, and most 
of the Mexican libraries are indexed in accordance with this system. 

Cooperative catalogues —The Library Bureau has been working on 
a central catalogue which at the present time has about 150,000 
cards, representing the duplicates of the catalogues of all the libraries 
under the control of that office. 

Interchange among libraries.—This has not yet been established as 
a regular service, but has been carried out in the few cases requiring 1b. 
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THE INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE ON 
AGRICULTURE 


By ALBERTO ADRIANI 


Former Chief, Division of Agricultural Cooperation, Pan American Union 


N accordance with action taken by the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union in compliance with resolutions passed by the 
Sixth International Conference of American States, held in Habana 
in 1928, an Inter-American Conference on Agriculture, Forestry, and 
Animal Industry will meet in Washington in September, 1930. The 
coming conference is expected to be one of the most important in the 
history of the Union. The following is a statement of the origin, 
aims, and possible results of this meeting. 


AGRICULTURE IN EARLIER INTER-AMERICAN CONGRESSES 


Several countries belonging to the Pan American Union partici- 
pated in the international agricultural conferences held in Europe 
and in America in the course of the nineteenth century and the begin- 
ning of the twentieth. A number took part in the Rome Conference 
of 1905, and 18 out of the 21 are members of the International Insti- 
tute of Agriculture, created by this conference. It should also be 
remembered that agricultural organizations in the various American 
nations have had a share in international agricultural conferences 
and form part of several world institutions. Only the work done by 
inter-American congresses, however, will be considered when recount- 
ing hereinafter activities which may now be viewed as preparatory 
to the coming Inter-American Conference on Agriculture. 

Several of these congresses, the first of which met some years ago, 
have studied the problems of American agriculture and recommended 
solutions therefor. The Latin American Scientific Congresses held in 
Buenos Aires April 10 to 20, 1898; in Montevideo March 20 to 31, 
1901; and in Rio de Janeiro August 6 to 16, 1905, had in their pro- 
grams sections devoted to agriculture and zootechnics. The Inter- 
national American Scientific Congress, which met at Buenos Aires 
from July 10 to 25, 1910, also considered agrarian problems. Papers 
on agricultural subjects were read in all of these assemblies, and 
resolutions for the promotion of agriculture in America were adopted. 

The various Pan American Scientific Congresses, successors to the 
Latin American Scientific Congresses, have also undertaken the 
investigation of agricultural affairs. The first of these took place 
in Santiago, Chile, from December 25, 1908, to January 5, 1909. 
Its agenda contained a section devoted to zoology and botany, and 
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another to agronomy and zootechnics. Several papers on agriculture 
were presented. Among the resolutions adopted, mention should be 
made of those recommending the enactment of legislation for the con- 
servation of forests, and the study of the medicinal flora of the 
American countries. 

The Second Pan American Scientific Congress met in Washington 
from December 27, 1915, to January 8, 1916. A section of its pro- 
eram dealt with conservation of natural resources, agriculture, 
irrigation, and forestry, and some important papers on agricultural 
subjects were read before it. It recommended the creation of meteor- 
ological stations; the enactment of legislation regulating the exploita- 
tion of forests and water power; the establishment of veterinary 
service; the organization of a congress to deal with plant diseases and 
pests, and the compilation and distribution of information about 
agricultural production in American countries. 

Included in the program of the Third Pan American Scientific 
Congress in Lima from December 24, 1924, to January 6, 1925, was 
a section on agriculture and biological sciences. Among more than 
25 resolutions pertaining to agriculture, perhaps the most important 
were the following: That agricultural teaching be declared obligatory 
from the primary schools up; that popular or extension agricultural 
teaching be made more general; that an international scientific insti- 
tute be founded, to direct the fight against native and exotic diseases 
of plants and animals; and that national quarantine laws agains$ 
diseases of plants and domestic animals be investigated. Another 
resolution recommended that the Pan American Union cooperate in 
the study and solution of the problems encountered in the effort to 
exterminate diseases of cattle and crops, and convoke, if it should 
become necessary, an international conference to establish a uniform 
code in defense of the agricultural and cattle industries of the continent 
against dangers which might threaten them. 

The International Conference of Veterinary Sanitary Regulations 
met in Montevideo from May 1 to 10, 1912, Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
Paraguay, and Uruguay being represented. A convention was signed 
on May 8 binding all signatory countries, and those which might sub- 
scribe to it in the future, to take cooperative measures to prevent the 
spread of animal diseases. This convention was ratified by Brazil 
on October 26, 1921; no information is available concerning ratifica- 
tion by other countries. 

Montevideo was also the seat of the meetings of the International 
Conference on the Protection of Agriculture, from May 2 to 10, 1913; 
delegates from Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Paraguay, Peru, and Uruguay were present. Three conventions were 
signed on May 10; they dealt, respectively, with investigations into the 
breeding places of locusts; with the establishment of international 
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regulations to protect agriculture against disease, and with defense 
against new pests. These conventions have been ratified by some of 
the signatory countries. 

Moreover, the Pan American Commercial Conferences have studied 
agricultural problems in their relation to commerce. The Third 
Commercial Conference, held in Washington from May 2 to 5, 1927, 
approved the following resolution introduced by the Paraguayan and 
Venezuelan delegations: ‘The Third Pan American Commercial 
Conference recommends that the Pan American Union secure the 
cooperation of the sanitary departments of the American nations in 
order to arrive at a plan of inter-American cooperation for the con- 
servation, protection, and development of the livestock and agricul- 
tural industries for the purpose of studying and effecting the elimina- 
tion of the limitations and restrictions which to-day exist in inter- 
American commerce with respect to the products of those countries.”’ 

The first and second Pan American Conferences on Standardization, 
which met respectively in Lima (1924-25) and in Washington (1927), 
passed resolutions pertaining to the standardization of agricultural 
products. 


IMMEDIATE ANTECEDENTS OF THE CONFERENCE 


The activities, briefly described above, of inter-American assem- 
blies in regard to concerted action on agricultural problems prove 
the timeliness—and, it may even be said, the necessity—of two reso- 
lutions adopted by the Sixth International Conference of American 
States, which met in Habana in 1928. The first, passed on February 
7, recommended the holding of an Inter-American Conference on 
Plant and Animal Sanitary Control; the second, approved February 
18, provided that the report of the sixth committee of the conference, 
pertaining to continental agricultural cooperation, be sent to the 
Pan American Union for study and suitable action. It should be 
added that the initiative for the latter resolution was promoted by a 
memorandum distributed among the delegates to the Conference 
by the Tropical Plant Research Foundation. This memorandum 
described agricultural conditions in tropical America; pointed out 
the increasing competition on the part of other tropical regions and 
its effect on the economic life of tropical America, suggesting methods 
for meeting such competition; and, finally, showed the necessity for 
and advantages of inter-American agricultural cooperation. 

On March 7, 1928, the Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union intrusted to the chairman of the board the duty of appointing 
a special committee on agricultural cooperation to consider this 
document. This committee, composed of the Ministers of Colombia 
and Nicaragua and the Chargé d’Affaires of Paraguay, presented a 
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report at a meeting held May 2, 1928. In accordance with recom- 
mendations embodied therein, the Governing Board voted: To estab- 
lish the special committee on a permanent basis; to create a division 
of agricultural cooperation in the Pan American Union; to convoke 
an inter-American conference on agriculture, forestry, and animal 
industry; and to organize national committees for agricultural 
cooperation in all countries members of the Pan American Union, in 
order that the Union might receive all possible assistance in prelimi- 
nary plans for the conference, including the formulation of the pro- 
gram, in the compilation of agricultural data and in the completion 
of investigations. In comphance with this resolution, the division of 
agricultural cooperation was established in the Pan American Union, 
and 20 out of the 21 national cooperating committees organized. 

A tentative program for the conference was drafted with the aid 
of a group of experts headed by the late Dr. W. A. Orton, director of 
the Tropical Plant Research Foundation and technical adviser to the 
Division of Agricultural Cooperation, and Dr. B. T. Galloway, 
pathologist of the Office of Foreign Plant Introduction of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. An effort was made to choose topics of inter- 
national interest, likely to secure the cooperation of every country. 
The avant-projet of the program was sent to all Governments and 
national committees for agricultural cooperation, who were asked 
for criticisms and suggestions. No objections were received, but 
many of the replies submitted valuable ideas for additional subjects. 
Taking these into account, a new program was drawn up by the 
permanent committee and submitted to the Governing Board at its 
session of May 1, 1929. The Board accepted this program, desig- 
nated the city of Washington as the seat of the conference, and set 
the opening date for May 12, 1930. It reserved the right, however, 
to reconsider the program and the date at the November, 1929, 
meeting of the Board, if the state of the preliminary arrangements 
should make such action advisable. 

Later, the supervisory committee and the permanent committee 
on agriculture, in accordance with established practice, authorized 
the Director General of the Pan American Union to offer the Govern- 
ment of the United States, as a mark of courtesy, the privilege of 
convoking the conference. In due time the Director General informed 
both committees that the Government of the United States willingly 
accepted the offer. 

At its meeting of November 6, 1929, the Governing Board, acting 
on the recommendations of the permanent committee on agriculture, 
formally intrusted to the Government of the United States the con- 
vocation of the conference, placed at its disposition all necessary 
documents, and granted it complete discretion to change the pro- 
gram as it saw fit and to set the opening date. In accordance with 
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a message sent to Congress by the President of the United States, 
the conference will meet from September 8 to 20, 1930. 


SCOPE AND AIMS OF THE CONFERENCE 


The Inter-American Conference on Agriculture to be held this 
year is expected to be the first of a series to convene periodically in 
the capitals of the various countries of the Pan American Union. 
It will be a meeting of experts from the American nations called 
together to secure systematic scientific research in the fields of 
agriculture, forestry, and animal industry and to establish agencies 
for this research. The aim of the conference is threefold: (1) To 
define the outstanding problems in each country which may be solved 
by inter-American cooperation; (2) to discuss the policies and methods 
of procedure to be followed in the cooperative solution of these prob- 
lems; (3) to consider the establishment and location of research 
stations or laboratories, and the means of financial support therefor. 
The conference will consequently take the form of a series of round- 
table discussions rather than a program of set papers. The agenda 
laid before the delegates will embody the results of two years of pre- 
paratory work on the part of the Pan American Union, the national 
committees, and scientific organizations in each of the 21 Republics. 
The basis for discussion will in each case be fully prepared in advance 
and will include statistical summaries of crops of and international 
trade in the chief agricultural products, accompanied by charts 
showing trends of production; contributions on agenda subjects 
from experts in the several countries; and articles describing existing 
agricultural institutions and the results obtained by them. All of 
this material will be sent to the delegates well in advance of their 
assembly in Washington. 

During the conference there will be visits to scientific laboratories 
and experimental stations in or near Washington to view special 
exhibits and to inspect equipment and methods. 


POSSIBLE RESULTS 


The program of the conference comprises three divisions: Agro- 
technique; agricultural economics; and the control and prevention of 
plant and animal diseases and pests. This wide scope permits the 
consideration of any problem of American agriculture. In addition 
to the practical results of the conference, which there is every reason 
to expect will be gratifying, it will also serve to focus the attention 
of Governments and people on the vital importance of agricultural 
problems; it will contribute to shaping future policies, and to securing 
a true perspective on the various questions considered; and in many 
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ways it will exert a wide, if not easily measurable, educational influ- 
ence. Agricultural progress in all American countries demands the 
use of up-to-date methods, as well as that systematic scientific 
research which has made possible the great material advance in many 
realms of modern life. 

The conference comes at an opportune time; the pace of the 
economic development of Latin America is beginning to quicken, and 
an increasing interest in agricultural affairs is noticeable in all coun- 
tries, as evinced by the recent creation of agricultural departments, 
schools, societies, and experimental stations and laboratories. 

It is of prime importance that the conservation, exploitation, and 
development of natural resources in America should be effected in 
accordance with the most rational methods, so that the advancement 
of each country may rest on a firm foundation. The value of certain 
procedures should be made generally known. If this is done, it will 
be easier to understand, for example, how necessary it is that the 
various American Republics, before defining any policy for the con- 
servation and utilization of natural resources, should conduct agricul- 
tural and livestock surveys, take as complete an inventory of natural 
resources as possible, and make a classification of soils. The ccnfer- 
ence will take up the question of public lands for, in the opinion of 
many, the solution given this problem will determine the trend of 
economic and social evolution in the countries affected for many years 
to come. The discussions of the conference will have similar signifi- 
cance for other problems. 

The results of the conference should also be especially beneficial to 
those countries of tropical America which are beginning to suffer from 
the keen competition of African and Asiatic tropical regions where 
scientific agricultural methods have been practiced for some time. 
What has happened in the production of rubber, quinine, and coffee is 
well known. It is evident that if the nations of tropical America do 
not perceive in time the dangers of this competition and take steps to 
organize their agricultural production on the most efficient basis their 
economic and social progress will be, to say the least, retarded. 

The British Empire is especially active in putting agriculture on an 
efficient basis throughout its dominions. The main agency for this 
work is the Imperial Marketing Board, created in May, 1926, as the 
result of a resolution passed by the Imperial Economic Conference, a 
postwar organization whose purpose was to coordinate and unite the 
economic interests of the various parts of the Empire. To further 
the sale of imperial products, the board was allotted £500,000 during 
its first year and £1,000,000 annually thereafter. The greater part 
of these sums is devoted to scientific research and the rest spent in 
economic investigations and propaganda. One of the most important 
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projects of the board is the establishment of a chain of agricultural 
experimental stations in the tropical possessions of the Empire. The 
board’s achievements have been noteworthy, and its plans for the 
future will bring about an even more efficient organization of colonial 
agricultural departments. 

One of the most significant activities of the board was the Imperial 
Conference on Agriculture, which met in London from October 4 to 
28, 1927, and which recommended not only the creation of an organi- 
zation which would serve as a sort of imperial clearing house in agri- 
cultural matters, but also the foundation of suitable institutions for 
the coordination of the various kinds of agricultural research carried 
on within the Empire. Another conference will be held in Australia 
in 1932. 

Besides the Imperial Marketing Board, mention should also be 
made of the Imperial Institute, created by law in 1925 in commemo- 
ration of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee, to promote the expansion of com- 
merce and industry within the British Empire. The institute pub- 
lishes a quarterly bulletin, which contains a report of research and 
investigations dealing with the economic life of the Empire; it has 
also issued numerous volumes which, taken together, form a survey 
and inventory of the economic resources of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. 

This methodical approach to the problem can not but foster the 
development of the tropical regions of the British Empire; it assures 
them a great advantage in the competition for world markets. The 
same systematic measures are being taken, with remarkable success, 
in the Dutch East Indies and in the tropical possessions of other 
European nations and of the United States. 

All these circumstances lend special importance to the coming 
Inter-American Conference on Agriculture, Forestry, and Animal 
Industry. For the economic and social development of the countries 
members of the Pan American Union it will be perhaps the most 
important conference ever held under the auspices of the Union. 





SIXTH PAN AMERICAN CHILD CONGRESS 


F ALL the congresses in which delegates of the countries 
members of the Pan American Union unite to deliberate and 

take action looking toward national and international welfare none, 
perhaps, awaken more sympathetic interest than the child congresses, 
the sixth of which will shortly be held in Lima on the invitation of 
the Government of Peru. The first of this series took place in Buenos 
Aires in 1916; the second in Montevideo, in 1919; the third in Rio de 
Janeiro, in connection with the celebration of Brazilian independence 
in 1922; the fourth in Santiago, Chile, in 1924. The following rules 


and regulations ' have been issued for the approaching congress: 

Art. 1. By the unanimous vote of the Fifth Pan American Child Congress, 
which met in Habana in December, 1927, and in compliance with a decree of the 
Peruvian Government, the Sixth Pan American Child Congress will meet in 
Lima July 4 to 11, 1930. 

Art. 2. The Congress will be composed of two groups, each of which will be 
divided into three sections, as follows: 

Group I. Medical questions in general: 
Section 1. Medicine. 
Section 2. Surgery. 
Section 3. Public health. 

Group II. Social questions in general: 
Section 4. Charities. 
Section 5. Legislation. 
Section 6. Education. 

Art. 3. The executive committee and the section chairmen and secretaries 
will be in charge of all preliminary arrangements. Each section will have a chair- 
man and two secretaries. 

Art. 4. Membership in the congress will be of three kinds—honorary, official, 
and associate. 

(a) Honorary members will be those so designated by the official delegates of 
the countries represented in the congress. 

(b) Official members will include the delegates of the countries represented in 
the congress, the executive committee, and the chairmen and secretaries of the 
national organizing committee. « 

(c) Associate membership will be open to all persons or institutions interested 
in child welfare. Members of this class will pay a registration fee of 1 Peruvian 
pound gold ($4.8665). 

Art. 5. Spanish, English, Portuguese, and French will be the official languages 
of the congress. 

Art. 6. All members of the congress will have the right to attend the various 
sessions, to present papers in accordance with the official program, and to take 
part in the discussion thereon, each member being limited during discussions to 
one period of five minutes. 

Art. 7. Participation in the plenary sessions of the congress and in voting and 
discussion will be limited to official delegates and to memhers especially authorized 
by the official delegates to read reports or papers. 





1 Translated from VI Congreso Panamericano del Nino, Lima, 4-11 de Julio de 1930, Boletin No. 1, 
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(a) The opening and closing sessions will be formal. 

(b) Plenary sessions will be those of all members of the congress. Papers on 
topies selected for the respective sessions will be read. 

(c) Administrative sessions will be those held by the executive committee and 
the official delegates of the various Governments for the purpose of examining 
the motions and resolutions of the congress before submitting them to the approval 
of the congress. 

Arr. 9. His Excellency the Secretary of Foreign Affairs, or a person represent- 
ing him, will preside at the preliminary session, which will be devoted to—- 

(a) Presentation of foreign delegates. 

(b) Election of the permanent executive committee of the congress. 

(c) Designation of honorary presidents and vice presidents. 

(d) Election of chairmen, vice chairmen, and secretaries for the various sections. 

(e) Selection of the delegates who will make up the executive committee, one 
delegate to be chosen from each official delegation. 

Art. 10. The executive committee of the congress will preside at the formal 
inaugural session. At this session the president will welcome the official dele- 
gations, the secretary-general will report on the organization of the congress, and 
the official delegates will present brief messages of greeting from their countries. 

The congress will be opened by the President of the Republic or a person 
representing him. 

Art. 11. The chairmen will preside over all sessions of their respective sections, 
but vice chairmen may take turns in filling this office in anv of the sections where 
this is found desirable and suitable arrangements are made. 

Art. 12. Official reports will be read during the respective sessions by duly 
designated reporting delegates. The maximum time allowed for these reports 
will be 20 minutes, but the reporting delegate will be entitled to another period 
of the same length to summarize the discussion. 

Art. 18. A time limit of 10 minutes will be placed on the reading of all papers 
presented to the congress. These must be original, and should reach the secre- 
tariat before June 15, 1930. 

Art. 14. The executive committee, selected from the official delegates, will 
deal with all matters not touched upon in these rules and regulations. It will 
also receive the conclusions of the various sections for incorporation in the final 
act containing the motions and resolutions of the congress. 


HoNORARY COMMITTEE 


Chairman.—His Excellency Aucusto B. Lreauia, President of Peru. 

Vice chairmen.—Dr. PEpro Jos& Rapa y Gamio, Minister of Foreign Affairs; 
Senor ALFrepo Menprioua, Minister of Promotion; Dr. J. Matias Leén, Min- 
ister of Public Instruction. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Chairman.—Dr. Sepastt4N Lorente, Director of Public Health and presi- 
dent of the Board for the Protection of Childhood. 

Member.—Dr. R6muto Eyzacuirre, chief physician of the National Office of 
Vital Statistics and of La Recoleta Child Welfare Clinic; member of the National 
Academy of Medicine. 

Secretary general.—Dr. CarLos ENRIQUE Paz SoLpAN, director of the National 
Child Welfare Institute; professor of hygiene in the School of Medicine, Lima; 
and permanent secretary of the National Academy of Medicine. 
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ORGANIZING COMMITTEE 


This committee is composed of the chairmen and secretaries of the six sections 
named above. The chairmen are as follows: Medicine, Dr. ENr1quE LE6N 
Garcfa, professor of pediatrics in the School of Medicine; surgery, Dr. Con- 
STANTINO J. CARVALLO, professor of surgery in the School of Medicine; public 
health, Dr. Ropotro Nrvuwaus, physician of the San Sebastiin Health Center; 
charities, Dr. Fetipr Cuveca, chief physician of the Ayacucho Health Center 
and member of the Chamber of Deputies; legislation, Dr. Augusto PENaALoza, 
member of the Chamber of Deputies; and education, Dr. ALBERT A. GIESECKE, 
Director General of Public Instruction, commissioned. 


THE EDUCATIONAL OUTLOOK IN LATIN 
AMERICA 


By Laurence Duaean ' 


HEN the treasuries of the Latin American Republics were 

filled to overflowing by the great prosperity resulting from the 
World War, educators and statesmen alike began to plan for the 
expansion and further development of their respective national sys- 
tems of education. With economic depression, however, came the 
collapse of these idealistic schemes. 

Nevertheless, the formulation of these plans served an excellent 
purpose by sowing the seed of future inquiry into the educational 
needs of each country. Although the programs that had been 
adopted were dropped because of lack of funds to carry them out, 
educators were not content to continue the old systems unchanged. 
As a result, since 1922, those in each country have been reexamining 
educational organization and conditions, with the idea of improving 
them as rapidly as conditions permit. In order to know what other 
countries were doing, professors and students were sent abroad, some 
to the United States, some to Europe, to prepare themselves to teach 
and use new methods upon their return in so far as practicable. 
The constant investigation into and improvement in Latin American 
educational practice is in large part due to the stimulus provided 
by returned professors and students. 

An evident reflection of this intelligent interest in education is 
the heightened activity of educational associations. Teaching, 
especially in the elementary school, has never been regarded as a 
profession for men and women of equal importance with other high 
vocations, partly because of the small salaries offered. The secondary 
school and university professors have almost always been men who 
had remunerative occupations other than teaching. Indeed, they 


1 Last year Mr. Duggan visited several South American countries on behalf of the Institute of Inter- 
national Education. 
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often gave courses not so much for the slight compensation as for 
the social prestige attaching to the higher teaching categories. Full- 
time teachers have been common only in the normal and primary 
schools, where a career was hardly possible. The associations of 
education now serve to bring together all those engaged in teaching, 
whether full time or part time, giving a dignity to the profession 
which it never had before. In the future one can imagine the 
associations exerting considerable influence in raising the standards 
of teaching so that it can rank as a real profession, and in securing 
higher salaries. Many associations are publishing magazines on 
education, which bring to the large body of teachers the ideas of the 
finest educators in the country and in the world. 

The steady pressure brought to bear upon the legislative authorities 
has produced many changes in the educational field. The problem 
which is most acute throughout all of the 20 Latin American Republics 
is rural education, which in some of them is inextricably involved 
with the Indian question. For many years, there as in the United 
States, education was considered as the process of handing down 
culture from generation to generation. Only the upper strata of 
society were equipped to receive and in turn transmit this culture 
to succeeding generations. Education as a vital and living thing, 
in which everybody participated, was unknown. Almost abruptly 
Latin American leaders in every field of work have realized that the 
future development of their country depends upon the sharing of all 
advantages with the other classes of the population, particularly 
the Indians, where these are numerous. 

In Latin American cities there are many excellent vocational schools 
for the sons and daughters of middle-class fathers. In Mexico, under 
the able leadership of Prof. Moisés S4enz, most remarkable progress 
has been made in the rural schools.2, There the word education is 
applied in its broadest sense. These schools are as much interested 
in teaching the elements of hygienic living and of productive agri- 
culture as the alphabet and the multiplication table. In Ecuador a 
proposal has been made which would involve the confiscation of 
unused land, the establishment of small government farms where the 
Indians can learn modern methods, and the parceling out of this land 
to Indians as they finish a course of instruction. In Chile the Gov- 
ernment has recently appropriated funds and signed a contract for 
the construction of 651 elementary and secondary schools. In 
Argentina and in Brazil the federal government has undertaken to 
cooperate with the State governments in the construction and equip- 
ment of rural schools. 














*See Newer Aspects of Education in Mexico, by Professor Sienz, BULLETIN OF THE PAN AMERICAN 
UNION, September, 1929. 
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In teaching methods the most recent trend is toward the Decroly 
system. In Bolivia, Chile, Uruguay, and Brazil the educational 
authorities have either sent teachers abroad to learn the principles of 
this system or have brought over on contract foreigners, usually 
Belgians, to demonstrate the system and teach it to others. In all 
of the above-mentioned countries the writer visited schools and 
observed children being taught by this method. Jn Chile the au- 
thorities have not been content with trying one new method alone. 
In Santiago a school, started under the direction of Dr. Lucy Wilson, 
is now working on the Dalton plan. 

The investigation into the educational system has not left the 
university untouched. The university of the United States, com- 
posed of undergraduate colleges and graduate schools, is a type non- 
existent in Latin America. Not only the physical centralization of 
buildings about a campus, but the concentration of authority in 
the hands of a president and a board of trustees, has called forth 
critical study by those interested in the Latin American university, 
characterized by its loosely knit group of professional schools, often 
located in different sections of the city, and its part-time teaching 
faculty. It is therefore noteworthy that the University of La Paz 
is discussing the possibility of securing a tract of land in the suburbs 
of the city upon which can be grouped the buildings of a new 
university. 

Nearer to realization is the University of Minas Geraes at Bello 
Horizonte, Brazil. In September, 1927, the four colleges of the city 
of Bello Horizonte, which were private but enjoyed government 
recognition and support, united to form the nucleus of a new uni- 
versity. The State government donated 125 acres of land for a 
campus. The present plans call for a plant which will cost about 
$36,000,000, of which about one-fourth has already been raised. The 
remaining funds will come from internal bonds. Besides the usual 
colleges, the university will have a department of psychology and a 
school of education. The rector (president) of the university will 
have a freedom from either federal or State government control that 
heretofore has not existed. The President of the State will select 
the incumbent from a list of three names, drawn up by a joint council 
of professors and students. 

In Chile plans for the José Miguel Carrera University are progress- 
ing nicely. The estate of about $8,000,000 left by Sefor Federico 
Santa-Maria will be used to build and endow this institution, con- 
sisting of a college of engineering and a vocational school. Already 
a site has been selected at Vifia del Mar, near Valparaiso, and 
preliminary grading begun. The idea of this bequest is to open to 
boys with no means the way to learn a trade and, if they are talented 
enough, to study engineering. Boys will compete for entrance to 
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the vocational school and later to the College of Engineering. Prof. 
Karl Hermann Landien of the Superior Technical School of Stettin, 
Germany, will be president of the university. 

In conclusion, mention may be made of two especially significant 
contacts made by Latin American students sent abroad to observe 
foreign methods of education. 

Under the guidance of Miss Ignacia Guimaraes, who had previously 
held a fellowship at Teachers College, Columbia University, four 
Brazilian girls from the State of Minas Geraes studied various phases 
of normal-school education at the same institution. These girls are 
the nucleus of the teaching staff of the new advanced school, organized 
to continue the professional education of graduates of the normal 
school. Every year 75 teachers are selected from the country dis- 
tricts for a 2-year course, during which time they receive full pa 
Originally four foreigners, including Dr. Théodore Simon, were 
engaged to set up this school. Soon all will have departed, except 
Madame Antipoff, of the Institut Jean Jacques Rousseau. The four 
Brazilian girls who studied at Teachers College have a great influence 
in the school, one being assistant director. They have shown a 
rare judgment in adapting North American theories to local conditions. 
This school, being in reality a superior normal school, deserves close 
observation. If it succeeds it may be the basis for imitation in 
other States. 

At the University of Concepcion, Chile, the School of Education is 
functioning in a way different from most other teachers’ colleges. 
The director of this school, Dr. Samuel Zenteno, has a personality 
rare in any land, combining a fiery enthusiasm with practicality. 
Although he has never visited the United States, he understands its 
educational system well. In his institution he is attempting to apply 
the theory of education as stated by Prof. John Dewey. Two unusual 
departments are a children’s school and a department of vocational 
guidance and psychopedagogic consultation. The former is under the 
direction of Miss Corina Vargas, who studied for three years at 
Teachers College. The purpose of the latter is to ascertain the 
special aptitudes of pupils in order to help them choose the proper 
vocation. 

It would be easy to continue to enumerate instances of the quick- 
ened educational outlook in the Republics to the south of us, so 
evident in this country also. The simple fact that there are in the 
United States this year over 1,100 Latin American students is an 
evidence of the desire of members of the younger generation to broaden 
the scope of their training in a new environment, while recent changes 
in the educational system of each country are clear indications of the 
desire of both educators and legislators to extend the educational 
horizon. 





PAN AMERICAN UNION NOTES 


THE GOVERNING BOARD 


Special session in honor of President Elect of Mexico —On December 
26, 1929, the Governing Board of the Pan American Union held a 
special session followed by a reception at five o’clock in honor of the 
President Elect of Mexico, Sefior Pascual Ortiz Rubio. 

On his arrival at the Pan American Union, the President Elect was 
ereeted by a fanfare and the national anthem of Mexico, played by 
the United States Marine Band. He was escorted to the Governing 
Board room by a special committee of the board, consisting of His 
Excellency the Ambassador of Peru, Dr. Hernan Velarde; His Ex- 
cellency the Minister of Uruguay, Dr. J. Varela; and the Chargé 
d’ Affaires of Argentina, Dr. Julian Enciso. 

In his capacity of Chairman of the Governing Board, the Secretary 
of State, Hon. Henry L. Stimson, addressed the President Elect in 
Spanish, speaking in substance as follows: 


Mr. PresipENT ELEctT: 

As Chairman of the Governing Board of the Pan American Union, I am 
privileged to extend to you, on behalf of my colleagues of the board, a hearty 
welcome to the Pan American Union and, at the same time, to assure you of 
the deep and warm feeling of friendship which we all kave for your great country. 

From the very beginning of its organization, the Pan American Union has 
enjoyed the constant and enthusiastic cooperation of the Government and the 
people of Mexico. The Second International Conference of American States, 
held at Mexico City in 1901, was one of the most important international gather- 
ings ever held on the American Continent. 

Your able representative on the Governing Board, the Hon. Manuel C. Téllez, 
has spared no effort to further the work of the Union. We are grateful to you 
for the cooperation which Mexico has given to the Union in the past, and we are 
certain that this cooperation will be equally fruitful in the future. 

I am certain that I am expressing what is in the minds of all my colleagues 
when I wish you the fullest measure of success in the great work which you are 
soon to undertake and combine therewith the warmest wishes for the progress 
and prosperity of the Mexican people. 
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Replying to the remarks of the Secretary of State, the President 
Elect of Mexico spoke as follows: 

Mr. CirarrMan and MEMBERS OF THE GOVERNING BOARD: 

I am profoundly grateful for the honor done my country through me and 
I thank you sincerely for this cordial reception. 

Mexico, with all the American Republics, desires whole-heartedly that the 
Pan American Union may enjoy continued prosperity and increasing success 
in the future. Sr. Manuel C. Téllez, representative of Mexico on the Governing 
Board, faithfully interprets this desire of the Mexican Government and people 
to cooperate in making the recommendations of the Pan American Union fruitful 
of benefits to our America. 

Permit me to repeat my thanks for the expressions of friendliness and good 
wishes which your chairman extended in the name of the Governing Board, 
and to assure you once more of the sincerity with which the Government and 
people of Mexico contribute to the union of all America. 


New building. —Formal announcement was made at the meeting of 
the Governing Board of the Pan American Union on January 3, 1930, 
of the approval by Congress of the joint resolution granting to the 
Pan American Union the plot of land lying between Eighteenth and 
Nineteenth Streets, Virginia Avenue and B Street Northwest, just 
west of the property already owned by the Union, for the erection of 
an office building made necessary by rapidly expanding activities. 
At the same time the members of the Governing Board were informed 
by the chairman that the Carnegie Corporation of New York had 
appropriated the sum of $200,000 to be utilized by the Pan American 
Union in its proposed construction program and that an additional 
sum of $300,000 dollars had been set aside by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion to be made available to the Pan American Union provided the 
Union begins such construction before October 30, 1930. With the 
grant of the new site, which is in substitution for the land previously 
authorized by Congress, but which was considered too small by the 
Fine Arts Commission for the type of building proposed to be erected, 
steps will now be taken by the Pan American Union to prepare plans 
to fit the new plot of ground and to undertake construction work as 
soon as possible. 

Action on Pan American Conferences and Congresses —The Govern- 
ing Board took definite action on resolutions of the Second Pan Amer- 
ican Highway Congress entrusting specific functions to the Pan Amer- 
ican Union. It was agreed that in cooperation with the Pan American 
Confederation for Highway Education a study should be undertaken 
of the system of highway warning and direction signs at present in use 
in the Republics of the American Continent, and that on the basis of 
such a study an international code of highway signs be prepared. In 
the consideration of the draft convention on the international regula- 
tion of automotive traffic it was further agreed that at the time of 
the Sixth International Highway Congress, to meet at Washington in 
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October, 1930, a special Pan American session should be arranged at 
the Pan American Union for the purpose of considering and signing 
a specific convention incorporating principles relating to the regula- 
tion of automotive traffic. 

The Governing Board also approved the program of the Pan Amer- 
ican Congress of Municipalities which will meet at Habana, Cuba, in 
1931, following a preparatory meeting in the city of Boston some time 
during the coming year. 

The Chairman of the Board was authorized to appoint a special 
committee to consider the action to be taken on the conclusions em- 
bodied in the final act of the Pan American Commission on Customs 
Procedure and Port Formalities. 

A volume containing documentary material on the Inter-American 
Conference on Agriculture, Forestry and Animal Industry was sub- 
mitted to the Board for the information of the members and for trans- 
mission to their respective governments and to the National Commit- 
tees on Agricultural Cooperation. (See p. 149 for article on this 
Conference). 

The Director General, Dr. L. S. Rowe, who was invited by the Gov- 
ernment of Cuba to attend the Inter-American Conference of Rectors, 
Deans, and Educators and the Inter-American Bibliographic Com- 
mission to meet at Habana in February, was authorized to do so if 
he should find it possible. Similar invitations were extended to the 
Chief of the Division of Intellectual Cooperation for the Conference 
of Rectors, Deans, and Educators, and to the Librarian of the Pan 
American Union for the meeting of the Inter-American Bibliographic 
Commission, and both officials were authorized to attend their respec- 
tive meetings. 

Execution of conventions and resolutions of Sixth International Con- 
ference of American States —For the information of the members of the 
Board the Director General submitted a detailed report on the steps 
taken by the Pan American Union in giving effect to the conventions 
and resolutions adopted at the Sixth International Conference of 
American States. 

Historical, demographic, ethnological, and migratory problems.—The 
Governing Board authorized the Director General to cooperate with 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington in the scientific investigation 
to be undertaken by that body of the historical, demographic, ethno- 
logical, and migratory problems of the human groups of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Resolutions.—A resolution of sympathy on the occasion of the death 
of Sefior Federico Alfonso Pezet, former Ambassador of Peru and 
former member of the Governing Board of the Pan American Union, 
was adopted, 
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GUATEMALAN COMMISSION TO THE HONDURAN-GUATEMALAN BOUNDARY 
CONFERENCE 


Seated: Senor Dr. Carlos Salazar, delegate; His Excellency, the Minister of Guatemala in Washington, 
Dr. Adrian Recinos. Standing: Sefor Dr. Eugenio Silva Pefia, delegate; the Directo: General of the 


Pan American Union, Dr. L. 8S. Rowe; Senor Don Carlos Salazar, Jr., honorary secretary of the dele- 
gation 


Resolutions were also passed associating the Pan American Union 
in the celebration commemorating the Two Hundredth Anniversary of 
the Founding of the University of Habana, and thanking Mr. Walter 
Scott Penfield for a collection of books on Latin America presented to 
the Columbus Memorial Library. 


THE DIRECTOR GENERAL'S OFFICE 


Peruvian guests—The Director General, Dr. L. S. Rowe, tendered a 
luncheon, early in December, in honor of the delegate of Peru to the 
International Conference of American States on Conciliation and 
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HONDURAN COMMISSION TO THE HONDURAN-GUATEMALAN BOUNDARY CON 
FERENCE 


Seated: Senor Dr. Mariano Vasquez, delegate: His Excellency, the Minister of Honduras in Washington, 
Dr. Ernesto Argueta. Standing: Sefior Dr. Carlos A. Perdomo, Secretary of the Legation of Honduras; 


Senor Don Félix Canales Salazar, secretary of the delegation; Sefior Don Rafael Heliodoro Valle 
Secretary of the Delegation; Dr. L. S. Rowe 


Arbitration, Dr. Victor Matrtua, and Madame Matrtua, prior to 
their departure for Lima. His Excellency the Ambassador of Peru, 
Dr. Hernan Velarde, was also a guest of honor. 

Distinguished visitors —Among the visitors welcomed to the Pan 
American Union during the latter part of December and early January 
were: 

His Honor the Mayor of Habana, Dr. Miguel Mariano G6mez, and 
Sefiora de Gémez, accompanied by His Excellency the Ambassador of 
Cuba and Senora de Ferrara; 


! 
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THE MAYOR OF HABANA VISITS THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 


His Honor the Mayor of Habana and Sefiora de Gomez, accompanied by His Excellency the Ambassador 
of Cubain Washington and Senora de Ferrara, were recent visitors to the Pan American Union. Seated: 
Left to right, Senora de GOmez and Sefiora de Ferrara. Standing: Dr. Miguel Mariano Gomez, Dr. 
Orestes Ferrara and Dr. L. S. Rowe 


His Excellency the Ambassador of Chile to Mexico, Dr. Pedro 
Letelier, and Sefiora de Letelier, with their sons, Don Pedro and Don 
Jorge, and daughter, Dona Blanca, accompanied by His Excellency 
the Ambassador of Chile at Washington, Dr. Carlos G. Davila, and 
Senor Don Manuel Valdés, Secretary of the Chilean Embassy; 

Gen. Manuel T. Quifiones and Capt. Benjamin Méndez, members of 
the Colombian Commission on Military Aviation, who were accom- 
panied by His Excellency the Minister of Colombia, Dr. Enrique 
Olaya; 
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The Commission of Guatemala to the Guatemalan-Honduran 
Boundary Conference (which convened on January 20, 1930): Dr. 
Carlos Salazar, Delegate; Dr. Eugenio Silva Pefia, Delegate; and 
Sefior Don Carlos Salazar, jr., Honorary Secretary, accompanied by 
His Excellency, the Minister of Guatemala at Washington, Dr. 
Adrian Recinos; 

The Commission of Honduras to the Conference: Dr. Mariano 
Vasquez, Delegate; Dr. Rafael Heliodoro Valle, Secretary; and Dr. 
Félix Canales Salazar, Secretary, accompanied by His Excellency, the 
Minister of Honduras at Washington, Dr. Ernesto Argueta; and 

Sr. Dr. Luis Galdames, Professor at the Instituto Pedagdgico, 
University of Chile, and author of a standard textbook on Chilean 
history. 

Address delivered —The Director General delivered an address on 
The Influences Affecting the Relations of the United States with the 
Countries of Latin America at the meeting in Washington of the 
Board of Directors of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

University distinction.—On the occasion of the recent centenary 
celebration of the University of Arequipa, Peru, the faculty of the 
College of Liberal Arts voted to make the Director General of the 
Pan American Union an honorary member of that body, as ‘‘a tribute 
to his valuable contributions to present-day culture, his example to 
students, and his active labors as an internationalist.”’ 


THE COUNSELLOR'S OFFICE 


Pan American Concerts.—The forty-ninth concert of Latin Ameri- 
can music under the auspices of the Pan American Union will take 
place in the Hall of the Americas in April, the exact date to be selected. 
This program, which will be broadcast over the red network of the 
National Broadcasting Co., will be simultaneously transmitted to the 
other American Republics by the International General Electric Co., 
over its two short-wave channels. 

At the forty-eighth concert, held at the Pan American Union on 
December 30, 1929, a number of selections on the program received 
their premiére. These were: Recuerdos de Espatia, by Alberto M. 
Alvarado, of Mexico; Serenade Guarany, by Fernando Centurion, of 
Paraguay; two numbers by Justin Elie, of Haiti, Rumba and Dance 
and Ritual—all of which were played by the United Service Orchestra; 
and Fué una Ola del Mar, a song by Daniel Robles, of Peru, rendered 
by Mme. Marguérite d’Alvarez, who was the guest artist on this 
occasion. Itis hardly necessary to say that the consummate artistry 
displayed by the Peruvian contralto in her beautiful songs was ac- 
claimed by the large and distinguished audience, including the music 
critics of Washington. As usual, the band and its soloists gave an 
excellent rendition of their numbers. 

88904—30—Bull. 2——5 
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FOREIGN TRADE ADVISER’S OFFICE 


Information for tourists—In connection with cruises to the Caribbean 
Republics, which several steamship companies are operating from 
eastern cities of the United States, the office has been called on for 
many of its sightseeing booklets. The latest request for such material 
comes from New England business men, a delegation of whom are 
visiting the tropical Americas this winter. The office has also co- 
operated with the Mexican Chamber of Commerce, New York, 
which is arranging a tour of Mexico. Members of this party have 
been invited to be present at the inauguration of President Elect 
Ortiz Rubio. 

New publications —This office, which edits series of booklets on the 
American nations and on American cities, has recently sent to press 
a booklet on Paraguay which will be available for distribution by 
February 1. A new booklet on La Paz, Bolivia, will also be ready 
for distribution within a short time. 

Mennonite colonization in Paraguay—Among the visitors to the 
office was Prof. Harold Bender, of Goshen College, Goshen, Indiana. 
Professor Bender is the executive secretary of the Mennonite Coloniza- 
tion Committee, which is investigating the possibilities of largely 
increasing the colony in Paraguay. It is also probable, according to 
Professor Bender, that a number of Mennonites now in Germany will 
emigrate to the Paraguayan settlements. 


STATISTICAL DIVISION 


Reports on Foreign Trade—The Statistical Division has prepared 
and published reports on the foreign trade of Brazil, Guatemala, 
Nicaragua, and Paraguay, which were compiled from the following 
official publications, recently received: 

Commercio Exterior do Brasil, Janeiro a Dezembro, 1927-1928. 

Informe y Cuadros dela Direccién General de Aduanas de Guatemala, 1927 y 1928. 


Report of the Nicaraguan Collector General of Customs and High Commission 
for 1928. 


Boletin Trimestral de Estadistica dela Republica del Paraguay, Enero 4 Diciembre 
de 1928. 


Through the kindness of Sr. Coll Pacheco, Chief Statistician of the 
Venezuelan Treasury Department and Delegate on the part of his 
Government to the Pan American Commission on Customs Pro- 
cedure and Port Formalities, which recently met in the Pan American 
Union, a copy of Estadistica Mercantil y Maritima de Venezuela 
(Semestre de Julio a Diciembre, 1928) was received by the Union, 
thus enabling the Statistical Division to complete the review of the 
foreign trade of Venezuela for 1928. 

The General Survey of Latin American Foreign Trade for 1928 will 
be published in next month’s issue of the BULLETIN and also in pam- 
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phlet form. It is to be regretted that because of tardiness in the 
receipt of official data there has been unusual delay in the completion 
of the 1928 survey. Copies of this, as of the trade reviews of the 
individual Latin American Republics, may be obtained upon request 
from the Pan American Union. 

Memoranda on special subjects —The division continues to devote a 
large proportion of its time to the preparation of memoranda on special 
subjects for use of officials of the Pan American Union or in answer to 
specific inquiries from correspondents. Among the more compre- 
hensive topics upon which data were lately assembled, the following 
may be mentioned: The racial composition of the population of 
certain countries; amount of petroleum production and exports, and 
taxes thereon, in Peru, Ecuador, Argentina, Venezuela, Mexico, and 
Colombia for the years 1921 to 1928, inclusive; and the market in 
Argentina for all-silk drapery and upholstery materials. 


COLUMBUS MEMORIAL LIBRARY 


The librarian is making arrangements to complete a revision of all 
catalogue cards, concluding the work of changing the former system 
of classification to that approved by the Library of Congress. The 
task will involve handling a large portion of the Library’s 300,000 
cards. 

During the past month the Library has received the following new 
magazines: 

El Indio. Biweekly devoted to the interests of Peruvian indigenes. Pub- 
lished at Calle Juan Pablo 600, Lima, Peru. Afio 1, No. 1, November 1, 1929. 
aos 

La Revista de la Universidad. Published by the University of Habana. Dr. 


Octavio Averhoff, rector, Habana, Cuba. Vol. 1, No. 1, December, 1929. 118 
p. illus. 

Boletin de Agricultura. Organ of the Department of Agriculture and Promo- 
tion lof the Department of Antioquia]. Published in Medellin, Colombia. Ano 
1, No. 1, November, 1929. 33 p. 


Among the 613 books and pamphlets received in the Library during 
the past month were many interesting publications in English, the 
titles of which have appeared in a number of American journals. 
The following in French and Spanish will be mentioned especially 
for those persons interested in following Latin American literature: 

La codification du droit des gens et les conférences des juristes américains. Par 
Abel Nicolas Léger. Port-au-Prince, Aug. A. Héraux, 1929. 375 Diy le. 

Histoire de VAmérique Espagnole depuis les origines jusqu’a nos jours. Par 
Jean Toussaint Vertrans .. . Paris, Editions Spes, 1929. 2v. 8°. 


L’ Argentine au travail. Par Georges Lafond. Paris, Editions Pierre Roger, 
1929. 320p. 8°. Illus. map. 


Folklore de la antigua provincia de Colchagua. Por Rebeca Romin Guerrero. 
Santiago de Chile, Imprenta Cervantes, 1929. 239p. 8°. 
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Nuevo cédigo del trabajo. Doctrina, legislacién, jurisprudencia, bases para la 
futura legislacién social de Bolivia. Por Demetrio Carrasco. La Paz, Imp. 
“Atenea’”’ de Crespi Hnos., 1929. 3878p. 8°. 

El Centauro de Ybycui. Vida heroica del General Bernardino Caballero en la 
Guerra del Paraguay. Por Juan E. O’Leary. Paris, Le Livre Libre, 1929. 
455 p. 12°. 

Colinas inspiradas. Juana de Ibarbourou; Rosalina Coelho; Teresa de la Parra; 
Rosario Sansores; Gabriela Mistral. Por L. E. Nieto Caballero. Bogotd, 
Editorial Minerva, 1929. 135 p. 12°. 

Los indios pampas. Por Rémulo Muniz. Buenos Aires, Editorial La Facultad, 
1929. 279 p. 

Historia documentada de la conspiracién de los soles y rayos de Bolivar. Por el 
Doctor Roque E. Garrigo. La Habana, Imprenta ‘‘Siglo XX,’ 1929. 2 vols. 
plates. 4°. (Publication of the Cuban Academy of History.) 

Desde el mar hasta la selva. Lima, Touring Club Peruano-Lima, 1929. 119 p. 
illus. nar. 8°. (A guide book.) 

Como st fuera hoy. Recuerdos de la revolucién de 1891. Por Enrique O. 
Barbosa. Santiago, Imp. Santiago, 1929. 194, cx p. illus. 8°. 

La orden del Libertador y la condecoracién del Busto del Libertador. . . Estudio 
histérico seguido de notas y comentarios. . .Por D. Simén Planas-Sudrez. 
(Lisboa, Imprensa Libanio da Silva, 1923). 220 p. 12°. (No. 86 of a limited edition 
of 300 copies.) 

La red nacional de carreteras. Por el Ingo. Ernesto Diez Canseco. Segunda 
edicién ampliada y completada por el Ingo. J. F. Aguilar Revoredo. Lima, 
Imprenta Torres Aguirre, 1929. 227 p. fold. map. illus. 8°. 


DIVISION OF INTELLECTUAL COOPERATION 


Technical Advisory Committee —A meeting of the Technical Advis- 
ory Committee of the Division of Intellectual Cooperation, of which 
Dr. J. C. Merriam of the Carnegie Institution is chairman, was held 
on January 8. A report concerning the interchange of professors and 
students prepared by Dr. Stephen P. Duggan of the Institute of 
International Education of New York was presented, and several 
recommendations were made by the group relative to proposed lines 
along which the division should work. 

Recent visitors —Among the recent visitors to the division mention 
is made of the following: Mr. Calvin W. Rice of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, who called in connection with plans for the 
Fiftieth Anniversary of the Society; Miss Fletcher Ryan Wickham, 
founder of the ‘‘Pan American League,’’ composed of students of 
Spanish in high schools of Dallas and some other cities; Miss Raquel 
Ahumada, a Chilean student-assistant at Vassar College who will 
teach this semester at George Washington University, Washington, 
D. C.; Mr. Moisés Gabay of Argentina, who is studying aeronautics 
at Yale University on a fellowship offered by the United States 
Universities Club of Buenos Aires, and Mr. Laurence Duggan of the 
Institute of International Education of New York, who called in con- 
nection with the Latin American work of the Institute. 






INTERNAT IONAL T REATIES 
AND RELATIONS $44 


BRAZIL-PARAGUAY 


BouNDARY TREATY.—The treaty fixing the boundary line between 
the mouth of the Apa River and Bahia Negra, which was signed at 
Rio de Janeiro on May 21, 1927, by the plenipotentiaries of Brazil 
and Paraguay, was approved by the Paraguayan Congress in Law No. 
1103, and signed by the President of the Republic on October 21, 1929. 
This treaty was ratified by the Brazilian Congress on Noe 10} 
1928. (Dario Oficial, Asuncion, October 21, 1929.) 


COSTA RICA-PAN AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


CoNVENTION ON PrivaTE INTERNATIONAL Law.—President Gon- 
zalez Viquez issued a decree on November 1, 1929, approving the Pan 
American Convention on Private International Law signed with 
reservations by the Costa Rican delegates to the Sixth International 
Conference of American States, February 20, 1928. This convention 
was ratified by Congress on December 13, 1928. (La Gaceta, San 
Jose, November 15, 1929.) 





MEXICO 


A NEW PENAL CoDE.—On December 15, 1929, a new penal code 
went into effect in the Federal District (which includes Mexico City) 
and in the Territories. This code, upon which individual States will 
perhaps model future laws, was issued by the President of the Repub- 
lic, in virtue of special authority granted by Congress. Some of its 
provisions are based upon new conceptions, and show radical de- 
partures from established principles. A new code of penal procedure 
was promulgated at the same time. (Diario Oficial, Mexico City, 
October 5 and 7, 1929.) 
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NICARAGUA 


GENERAL BurREAU OF StatTistics.—According to press reports, the 
President of Nicaragua is about to establish a General Bureau of 
Statistics in the National Palace at Managua. One of the duties of 
this office will be to gather information which will facilitate the 
answering of questions related to the laws, resolutions, and decrees 
issued by the Government of Nicaragua. To this end a law library 
and other facilities necessary for the efficient operation of the bureau 
will also be established. The necessary appropriations for the opera- 
tion of the bureau and its subdivisions have been inserted in the 
budget which will be presented to Congress during its next session. 

MANAGUA CHANGES ITS FORM OF GOVERNMENT.—The President of 
Nicaragua issued a decree on October 31, 1929, providing that there- 
after the government of the capital of the Republic should be in the 
hands of the Executive, who will delegate this power to a committee 
of three appointed to serve for a period of four years. The jurisdic- 
tion of the new board will be the same as that of the former municipal- 
ity of Managua, hereafter to be known as the National District. 

The President states that the object of the decree is to give Mana- 
gua a modern form of government which will make possible the effi- 
cient administration of revenue, and the execution of such public 
improvements as the paving of streets, the nationalization of the light 
and water services, and the construction of hygienic dwellings for 
laborers. (Hl Diario Nicaragiiense, Granada, November 3, 1929.) 





ARGENTINA 


AGRICULTURAL AND CATTLE SHOWS.—The Provincial Cattle, Agri- 
cultural, and Industrial Exposition was opened September 28, 1929, 
in Santa Fe, under the auspices of the Rural Society of Santa Fe. 

September 29, 1929, was the date of the opening in Cordoba, of 
the Sixth Exposition of Farm Products, promoted by the Provincial 
Department of Agriculture and Stock Raising. 

On September 30, 1929, in Gualeguay, in the Province of Entre 
Rios, the local rural society arranged a better cattle contest. 

The National Stock Show, considered the second most important 
in the Nation, opened October 2, 1929, in Curuzu-Cuatia. 
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On October 5, 1929, the Annual Stock Show was opened in Con- 
cordia, in the Province of Parana, under the auspices of the rural 
society of that city. 

The Thirty-fifth Agricultural and Stock Exposition, organized by 
the Rural Society of Cordoba, took place on October 7, 1929, in Villa 
Maria, in the Province of Cordoba. (La Prensa, Buenos Aires, Sep- 
tember 28, 29, and 30, October 1, 2, and 6, 1929.) 

New ABATTOIR.—The new cooperative abattoir and salting estab- 
lishment of the Stockraisers’ Association of Concordia has recently 
been finished. The new abattoir fills the long-felt need of the asso- 
ciation for a plant that would enable members to market all the 
products and by-products of the stock industry. The slaughterhouse 
has the most modern equipment; it includes sections for the prepara- 
tion of canned and dried meat and extracts, and a plant for the refrig- 
eration of animal and vegetable products. The new abattoir can 
handle 1,200 head of cattle and 3,000 sheep daily. (La Prensa, 
Buenos Aires, October 10, 1929.) 

REGULATION OF AGRICULTURAL LABOR.—A bill to regulate agri- 
cultural labor has been introduced in Congress. If it becomes law, 
the maximum number of working hours for rural laborers will be 
60 per week for adults, and 48 for those under 18 years. Laborers 
will have the right to demand nourishing and sufficient food, sanitary 
living quarters, a weekly rest of 12 hours, and adequate attention in 
case of illness. (Boletin del Museo Social Argentino, Buenos Aires, 
August, 1929.) 

PRODUCTION OF VEGETABLE OILS IN 1928.— Vegetable oil factories 
produced 29,165,941 kilograms (1 kilogram equals 2.2 pounds) of 
oil in 1928, making use of 136,170 tons of seeds of different kinds, 
with a yield of 21.4 per cent. These totals show a 30 per cent 
increase over those of 1923. Of the above total, 16,009,300 kilo- 
erams were peanut oil; 3,635,435, cottonseed oil; 800,000, spurge oil; 
and 3,203,514, turnip oil. (Za Prensa, Buenos Aires, October 18, 


1929.) 
BOLIVIA 


Ministry oF AGRIcULTURE.—The Bolivian Chamber of Deputies 
passed in October, 1929, a bill proposed by the Executive which 
provides for the creation of a Ministry of Agriculture. The duties 
of this new ministry would be to promote agriculture, cattle raising, 
and the textile industries, to organize a new system of colonization, 
and to supervise sanitation in the Republic. (Hl Diario, La Paz 


October 2, 1929.) 
BRAZIL 


BRAZIL AND THE WORLD’S COFFEE INDUSTRY.—A Brazilian report 
announces that according to the latest statistics published on the 
coffee industry two-thirds of the 3,366,697,000 coffeetrees in the 
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world are located in Brazii, the world geographical distribution being 


as follows: 











Country Nantel a 
Bib 71) eee ees Seth Rh olen ee ees | 2, 325, 848, 000 | 69. 1 
Golomibig ewer Oreeethe ee Fe cob vay reat at BEE 4 300, 000, 000 | 8. 9 
Wienézue la ae aie ee ae Oe ET Se eS Pa | 133, 000, 000 an9 
INIEXICO: S35 es eB sae wee Cy kee eee 80, 000, 000 | 2.4 
Custenia late cae ss ergo A ed Nak en eae 75, 250, 000 2.3 
Salvador? sey) Acer cL he eee che ea 72, 000, 000 2.2 
CDG coe RR as pea BP Sy et ng oe IP Ne NS re Ss 63, 600, 000 1.8 
IPOLtG AICO Se IEE elec wee Oona Meee Rn! et 54, 600, 000 sere 
MostawhiCai-g as se eae ys tet Os ht ee 9 32, 000, 000 . 910 
OHIO IAS ANDO a See See eae Se ee 28, 275, 000 . 840 
INA CATA GWG Se eet ee eae Oe uy NaN REL 27, 960, 000 . 830 
Gao} Nga he St ie pete ho Sr re eg 8 se a 27, 240, 000 . 809 
BSTiLIS HUG Aes ee ee ee oe ee ee IT ae hae 25, 000, 000 . 742 
Madagascar. ae re oe 2 ee Re Ae tie ee | 20, 082, 000 . 596 
eI Cal ae aa SUR. See Ty a ge ee Ae | 8, 000, 000 . 237 
DESC Wa CO race hg ae Pie i St ee ceili Pere var ah He fe | 7, 680, 000 . 228 
PominicanekRepublics = vi. y S22 ys eee! ees 6, 000, 000 5 JbzAs} 
ELON GUE AS yee lee SS Sele, PET fae Beis ates aah a 5, 400, 000 | . 160 
WuteheGuiana® eles ie Se SS eat ey al eee Se 4, 440, 000 . 131 
Perle nner) Ge ee) Se me dea a Bae ar ee 3, 600, 000 . 106 
BritishigGalam ayes ee ea ee, ee ee 818, 000 . 023 
Otherscountrics ae ee eee ee eee 65, 904, 000 1. 910 











As to the Brazilian coffee industry, the distribution of the planta- 
tions and their relative importance is as follows: 





State 





DAOs aU] Ge ie ae ene, See ey dn eet Oph Polat Fhe 
IMiumaseGreraes ies sae eres eee cate tee eee ey 


IRernamMbUCO ee oe. ate Se ee eee Ue ee 
122s h Nay: he eae ky a, 


ANE 8 OSGi Beaeskre terete MEMS gee ae FAS wes. Se eg es 
DOT CH. a eee Bs ee a Peete CVn nae ee 
Meri bouGrrOss ames ee ee ee ee ee ek ek aE 
Othersstates -2 ee ee Lee ee Oe ae ee ee 








Number of Percent- 
coffeetrees age 

1, 180, 983, 000 50. 76 
623, 570, 000 26. 80 
146, 219, 000 6. 28 
129, 540, 000 5. 58 
71, 206, 000 3. 06 
55, 000, 000 2. 36 
27, 500, 000 1. 28 
24, 352, 000 | 1. 05 
14, 400, 000 | . 61 
12, 000, 000 . 51 
3, 520, 000 Sell 
2, 433, 000 | 5 ile 
1, 353, 000 . 05 
427, 000 . 01 
33, 345, 000 1. 40 
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The following table shows the world production and consumption 
of coffee during the years 1918-1928: 





| 





Year | Production Consumption 
Bags | Bags 
TOTES TS) ope Ss Wee re ge ee Se ee 14, 212, 000 15, 963, 000 
NONG= 20 Bee ee eee oh ee See ee 15, 181, 000 18, 449, 000 
OZ (eileen eee Jee De Aeo| 20, 283, 000 © 18, 462, 000 
(OAT GN ss Ee a eg ene pe eee | 19, 158, 000 19, 717, 000 
Nee One eee erp ects NS An a _| 16, 809, 000 | 19, 162, 000 
OD 3S 2/5 meee ape a een Re Ree 8s et eer eee eS | 21, 732, 000 | 22, 036, 000 
2A eee te es 2 els oe eae ee | 21, 056, 000 | 20, 506, 000 
ND ie 2 een eet pees as ote ee OR ee 21, 056, 000 | 21, 705, 000 
G2 OD peeeiees he teeter fie ee Tp BE Se SS 25, 312, 000 | 21, 276, 000 


(OOPS os i les gt ent a Se | 36, 837,000 | 2, 536, 000 
| | 








As shown by the foregoing statistics, the world production of 
coffee during the years 1918-1928 amounted to 211,636,000 bags 
and the world consumption to 200,812,000; that is, an excess of 
production over consumption of 10,824,000 bags. (Informagdes econo- 
micas e commerciaes, N. CLIX, Rio de Janeiro, October 10, 1929.) 

THE BANANA INDUSTRY IN Sao Pauto.—The following table show- 
ing the banana exports from the port of Santos to Argentina and 
Uruguay is an index of the progress that the banana industry has 
made in the State of Sao Paulo during recent years: 














Year Argentina Uruguay Total value 
Bunches Bunches Milreis 
192 (0 eee SS twee ne LS a 2, 271, 028 33, 406 2, 304, 434 
TOP eae Spa i ect ae ees 2, 227, 855 67, 736 2, 711, 641 
IG, Se eS Os ey ey eas 2, 687, 173 174, 608 5, 602, 437 
ICC PIR 3 opal He, Sat nm RB ne 3, 192, 489 191, 661 9, 822, 680 
LQ DA eae crag ys Pel ete a 3, 566, 937 251, 742 15, 358, 119 
FLO 2 ine le ee eee St et Bm I 3, 365, 458 276, 927 10, 621, 195 
1192 Giga ear eas ee Rese ee al 3, 735, 622 217, 877 11, 528, 371 
NG 2 pee eens Me sae ee a 3, 480, 318 211, 860 10, 666, 393 








From 1920 to 1926, 64,457 bunches of bananas were exported 
to Europe, and shipments amounting to 1,000 bunches in 1925 and 
35,000 bunches in 1926 were also made to the United States. Much 
of the recent development of the banana industry in Sao Paulo is 
due to the efforts of the State Department of Agriculture, which has 
contributed greatly to the promotion of this lucrative industry. 
(Boletim do Ministerio da Agricultura, Industria e Commercio, Rio de 
Janeiro, July, 1929.) 
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CANGUIRY EXPERIMENTAL STATION.—The Canguiry Experimental 
Station has been established in the State of Parana for the selection 
and acclimatization of the forage plants best suited to that region and 
for the introduction and acclimatization of pure breeds of cattle. To 
this end the station is provided with large tracts of land where foreign 
and native forage plants are intensively cultivated and other experi- 
ments are carried on. One of the native forage plants which the sta- 
tion is interested in propagating is Panicum capillare, which is said to 
have a higher nutritive value than many other native and foreign 
plants recommended as excellent fodder for cattle. (Informagées 
Economicas e Commerciaes, Rio de Janeiro, October 8, 1929.) 


CHILE 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION.—In accordance with a resolution of 
the Ministry of Promotion issued on September last, the Govern- 
ment agricultural schools and experimental fields have been placed 
under the supervision of the Department of Agriculture. The same 
resolution provides for the use of these educational establishments, at 
certain periods during the year, as practical training schools for grad- 
uates in agriculture and veterinary science. 

Prof. Emilio Plankl has been engaged by the Chilean Government 
to take charge of the organization of the agricultural schools which 
will be opened in Chillan and Valdivia. Professor Plankl comes from 
one of the Austrian agricultural schools, where he specialized in viti- 
culture and fruit growing. 

The National Government has invested the sum of 4,000,000 pesos 
in the purchase of the farm known as ‘‘La Reina,’ in the munici- 
pality of Nufioa, near Santiago, with the purpose of establishing there 
a school for educating agricultural experts. 


CUBA 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF RICE CULTIVATION.—During recent years the 
Department of Agriculture has endeavored to stimulate the cultiva- 
tion of rice in Cuba by distributing seed and giving information on 
rice growing. In 1928 the department distributed 41,554 pounds of 
seed rice, in response to requests from 2,197 persons, who planted 
2,792.07 hectares (hectare equals 2.47 acres). Plans are on foot to start 
a more intensive campaign, in the hope of producing enough rice in 
Cuba to satisfy national consumption. (Revista de Agricultura, 
Comercio y Trabajo, Habana, September, 1929.) 

REFORESTATION.—During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929, the 
Pinar del Rio tree nursery distributed 14,300 seedlings of various 
trees valuable for their wood—cedar, mahogany, casuarina, eucalip- 
tus, etc.—and 3,430 trees of other kinds—coffee, camphor, aleurites, 
and fruits of different varieties. During the same year, seeds were 
introduced from Central America of Anacardium rhinocarpus, com- 
monly called narices; it is a shade tree of rapid growth, whose fruit 
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makes a palatable fodder for cattle. From Asia were imported seeds 
of Tectona Grandis, or teakwood. (Revista de Agricultura, Comercio 
y Trabajo, Habana, September, 1929.) 

Stock crensus.—The figures for July 31, 1929, were: Cattle, 
4,572,367; horses, 642,194; wool-bearing animals, 82,273; and mules, 
3,233. (Diario de la Marina, Habana, November 20, 1929.) 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


INTRODUCTION OF LARGE SCALE COTTON PRODUCTION.—On Decem- 
ber 3, 1929, a large quantity of cotton seed of the sea-island variety 
was shipped by the Department of Agriculture and Commerce to 
Santiago, Puerto Plata, and Monte Cristy to be used for experimental 
planting. Plantings of this variety have already been begun in sev- 
eral other sections. Representatives of an American company which 
is interested in promoting cotton production on a large scale in the 
Dominican Republic recently visited the country, and as a result a 
large quantity of sea-island cotton seed was sent from New York. 
It is stated that one planter in Monte Cristy intends to devote prac- 
tically all his land to the cultivation of cotton. (Listin Diario, Santo 
Domingo, December 4, 1929.) 


ECUADOR 


AGRICULTURAL MISSION OF FOREIGN EXPERTS.—The National Gov- 
ernment, in accordance with its plan to put agriculture on a modern 
scientific basis, has decided to invite a mission of veterinaries and 
agricultural experts of proven ability to visit the Republic, study its 
various agricultural problems, and formulate and put in operation 
whatever course of action circumstances may warrant. Sr. Abelardo 
Pachano, director general of the agricultural school at Ambato, has 
been commissioned to go abroad and make the necessary arrangements. 
(El Comercio, Quito, October 25, 1929.) 

CONSTRUCTION OF CATTLE DIPS.—By an Executive decree of Oc- 
tober, 1929, the sum of 10,000 sucres has been set aside for the con- 
struction of a cattle dip in Chone canton, in the Province of Manabi. 
The construction will be under the direction of the provincial Depart- 
ment of Public Works. (Registro Oficial, Quito, October 7, 1929.) 


GUATEMALA 


STIMULATION OF AGRICULTURE.—The United Fruit Co. and the 
International Railways of Central America have decided to organ- 
ize a special department, which is to be called the Agricultural Coop- 
eration Service. Its main functions will be: (a) To introduce and 
foster the cultivation of new crops in order to avoid the evils of the 
l-crop system; (6) to introduce specially chosen varieties of plants 
already cultivated in the country in order to increase the yield; 
(c) to study plant diseases and pests, and to find means of combat- 
ing them; (d) to popularize improvements possible in farming methods 
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by means of demonstrations and the distribution of selected seeds, 
insecticides, fungicides, fertilizers, etc.; (e) to aid producers, by 
means of competent commercial organization, in the most advanta- 
geous disposal of their crops. 

Since 1926 parts of this scheme have been under way. The first 
step was the creation of the agricultural station at Tela, Honduras. 
In this station there is perhaps the largest collection in tropical 
America of plants of economic value—fruit trees, industrial and 
medicinal plants, trees whose wood is valuable for various purposes, 
etc.—ready to be distributed in the regions best suited for their cul- 
tivation. The station has also trained a large staff of agricultural 
experts, well equipped for the tasks to be undertaken. 

The next step will be the early establishment of experimental sta- 
tions in Guatemala, where scientific investigation will also be car- 
ried on. Agricultural demonstration grounds will be established, 
and seeds of various kinds raised for distribution among farmers. 
(Guatemala Agricola, September 15-30, 1929.) 


HONDURAS 


Exports OF BANANAS.—The American consul in Honduras states 
that on account of the storms in April and May of last year the exports 
of bananas during the third quarter of 1929 were not so high as had 
been expected. The following table shows the number of bunches 
exported in each month of the quarter from the four principal ports, 
with the countries of destination. 














Countries of destination and points | August, September, 
of shipment | duly,\4920 1929 1929 
United States: | 

Wa Ceilbais ae ee are ee | 236, 995 314, 465 231, 648 
IvertoR@ as tillil'a) see een eee | 487, 045 342, 667 292, 950 
BRueriosc onbess ee ee 720, 321 595, 796 584, 711 
Del aie ies Seek Ce Bk ce 2 Ae ae: | 873, 439 615, 772 524, 219 

2, 317, 800 1, 868, 700 1, 633, 528 
































inode nde sl el aes a: 5 tee ee Sep ees 158, 405 | 273, 489 123, 168 
Germany: | 
iRuertor Castilla ase 285, 459 | 381, 465 257, 626 
Gla eeevecen Gs Lae spe eon 2. oe ee 146, 746 Gyn (Ont) 102, 429 
432, 205 433, 478 360, 055 
Hollands Wel a gees ays Bend ee a ee ea AS. 868: 22225 se eee 
2,908,410 | 2, 624,535 | 2, 116, 751 
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ToRACCO EXPORTS INCREASING.—Tobacco, both in the leaf and 
manufactured, is exported in increasing quantities to neighboring 
countries, according to the American consul in Tegucigalpa. Since 
these exports pass through the border ports, there are no data avail- 
able as to the amount, but 8,810 pounds were shipped in September, 
1929, through Puerto Cortes to Guatemala. <A considerable crop is 
expected this season from the Province of Comayagua, where interest 
in tobacco raising Is Increasing. 


MEXICO 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION.—According to figures compiled by the 
Statistical Division of the Department of Agriculture, the rice, 
coffee, and tobacco yield for 1927 was as follows: 











| 
Area ee | Production 
Hectares | Kilograms | Kilograms 
DROS ee peg eS a ene 47, 864 | 1, 815 | 86, 878, 350 
Wiriice wees i T1383. | 477 | 34, 060, 390 
MOD ACCOME Bete ere See ay ee tt 17,0275) 688 11, 716, 019 








The figures for 1928, compared with those for 1927, show an in- 
crease for rice of 5.86 per cent in area cultivated, of 11.21 per cent 
in yield, and of 17.74 per cent in total production; for coffee, of 9.97 
per cent in area, of 4.02 per cent in yield, and of 5.52 per cent in 
total production; and for tobacco, an increase of 4.18 per cent in 
area, of 14.40 per cent in yield, and of 16.53 per cent in total pro- 
duction. (Estadistica Nacional, Mexico City, June, 1929.) 

PouLTRY WEEK.—Poultry week, the first to be held in Puebla, was 
recently celebrated in that city with great success. Among the most 
important events were the poultry show, for which there was a large 
number of entries, and a series of lectures delivered by experts in 
poultry raising. (#7 Universal, Mexico City, October 31, 1929.) 

NICARAGUA 

CoFFEE DISEASE.—There has just appeared in the coffee planta- 
tions of Nicaragua the disease called argenio, or ‘‘cock’s eye,” pro- 
duced by the fungus Stilvella flavida; the blight has assumed alarming 


proportions in the higher altitudes of the country. (Boletin de Agri- 
cultura y Caminos de Guatemala, Guatemala City, September, 1929.) 


PARAGUAY 


A NEW MATE pRINK.—A large Argentine company, which owns 
extensive maté plantations in Paraguay, has begun the manufacture 
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from maté leaves of a new drink which is said to have become very 
popular in Buenos Aires. The company has sent samples to Eng- 
land, with the intention of opening a market there for the beverage, 
which is called ‘‘matei’’; it is something like dry ginger ale, is slightly 
charged, and has the characteristic flavor of maté. (HI Diario, 
Asuncion, October 19, 1929.) 

PROMOTION OF COTTON PRODUCTION.—During the year 1929, the 
Bank of Agriculture, which is the institution charged with encourag- 
ing agriculture in Paraguay, distributed 458,522 kilograms (kilogram 
equals 2.2 pounds) of free cottonseed. (Hl Diario, Asuncion, October 


22, 1929.) 
PERU 


PROMOTION OF AGRICULTURE.—In the message sent to Congress on 
October 12, 1929, the President of the Republic gave a report of the 
progress of agriculture throughout the country during his long admin- 
istration, as shown by the increase in cultivated lands, the more 
intensive cultivation of the soil, and Government organization of 
agricultural industries. 

The Government has undertaken important irrigation projects 
which, when completed, will contribute largely to the economic 
development of the country. One of these, the Olmos project, will 
irrigate 135,000 hectares (hectare equals 2.47 acres); it 1s expected 
that work will progress so that by the end of 1930 16,000 hectares 
will be ready for distribution among 4,800 families. Similar work is 
under way in the Chira and the Chancay Valleys, in Pacanga (Province 
of Pacasmayo), in Llute (Province of Caylloma), and in Quispampas 
and Cajas (Province of Huancabamba). The encouragement given 
by the Government has stimulated private enterprise, which in the 
year preceding the message provided for the irrigation of 5,000 
hectares. 

To improve and increase farming, the Government has modernized 
the School of Agriculture; it has established, in cooperation with the 
National Agrarian Society, the agricultural experimental station 
called “La Molina’, and on its own account the agricultural stations 
at Tumbes, Piura, Lambayeque, Arequipa, Moquegua, Loreto, Ucayali, 
and Ica, as well as the tea experimental station in La Concepcion 
Valley; it has founded a school of sericulture, the school of practical 
agriculture at Huacho, devoted to improving breeds of wool-bearing 
animals, and the farm schools at Cuzco, Puno, and Huaylas. At 
present the Government is engaged in establishing a chain of meteor- 
ological stations, whose services will be of great importance to agri- 
culture and aviation. 

The Government has also created a board of plant health, which will 
be responsible for protecting agricultural industries from pests and 
disease. 
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Measures have been suggested to consolidate farmers and stock 
raisers in agricultural and stock societies; the holding of agricultural 
fairs and stock shows has been encouraged; foreign experts have been 
brought in to stimulate the production of certain crops; and many 
other steps for the development of national agriculture have been 
taken. (Za Prensa, Lima, October 12, 1929.) 

Corron PRODUCTION IN 1928.—According to data published by 
the Ministry of Promotion, the total production of raw cotton for 
1928 was 130,641 metric tons (metric ton equals 2,204.6 pounds), or 
48,861 tons of ginned cotton, a decrease of 4,572 tons from 1927. 
The average production per hectare (hectare equals 2.47 acres) was 
1,139 kilograms (kilogram equals 2.2 pounds) in 1928, or 19 kilograms 
less than in 1927. <A total of 46,999 tons was exported in 1928; their 
value was 10,116 Peruvian pounds less than that of the 1927 exports. 
Internal consumption was 3,975 tons in 1928, as against 4,089 in 1927. 
(Boletin de la Cémara de Comercio de Lima, Lima, October, 1929.) 

DIVERSIFICATION OF cRoPS.—The President of the Republic issued 
a decree on October 4, 1929, dealing with the diversification of crops. 
This decree requires the experimental agricultural stations to give 
special attention to the diversification of crops, and charges Peruvian 
consuls to keep the Government informed of quotations and oppor- 
tunities in foreign markets for various agricultural products. (La 
Prensa, Lima, October 9, 1929.) 


URUGUAY 


Srock sHow aT SaLto.—On September 29, 1929, the Thirteenth 
International Exposition and the Thirty-third National and Regional 
Stock Show was opened in Salto, under the auspices of the Agricul- 
tural and Stock Association of that city. (La Marana, Montevideo, 
September 27, 1929.) 

VENEZUELA 


Tue Corree Growers’ AssociaTion.—At a meeting of coffee 
dealers and growers, which took place in Caracas on October 15, 
1929, under the auspices of the Bank of Venezuela, it was decided to 
organize the Coffee Growers’ Association of Venezuela. Two com- 
mittees were appointed, one to study questions involving the culti- 
vation of coffee, and the other to investigate the problems incidental 
to the advantageous marketing of the product. The reports pre- 
sented by these committees recommend the adoption of certain 
measures which will improve the quality of the coffee, lessen the cost 
of production, and bring about the most advantageous possible 
distribution in world markets. These reports have been published in 
pamphlet form by the Bank of Venezuela and sent by the committees 
to all the coffee planters in the Republic, with an invitation to join 
the proposed association. It is hoped that the constitution and 
by-laws of the association will be adopted at an early meeting. 
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AUTOMOTIVE IMpoRTS.—The important position which Argentina 
occupies in relation to the foreign trade of the United States and 
also the high stage of its economic development is shown by the fol- 
lowing interesting table of the number of units and the value of 
automotive vehicles imported into the three leading countries of 
destination in 1928: 


United States exports of automobiles to leading countries, 1928 








Country Units Value 
Canadas Ss = Se A. Mie Se ee Reed ee Re | 42, 253 $33, 445, 000 
YATES CTNG IIA Sgt ee em ee AN Sy Mey UN as ae nee Se | 39, 734 26, 262, 000 
BATU GT eaiL Tc mee site A ES aes eg Sy ea ee Pa a eh a 38, 352 23, 475, 000 











In 1928, therefore, Argentina imported more automotive vehicles 
from the United States than any other country in the world with 
the exception of Canada. As the total exports of the United States 
for 1928 amounted to 368,328 units, the exports to Argentina com- 
prise more than 10 per cent of the automotive vehicles shipped 
abroad from the United States, and equal 1.04 per cent of total 
production. 


Number of units and value of total importation of automobiles and trucks, Argentina, 
1924-1928 








Year Units vee 

Pesos 
1 E82 te ea ae lee gs ele i Sele wear eet See one ce cae ee eee 37, 913 46, 286, 000 
TOD 5 ee te ee eae Needs Re Bye ame th SO idee 2 eee ep 63, 230 73, 368, 000 
NIKO {chev eth iehes e eagte ie ctor Ayia tripe ea ae a 55, 272 67, 332, 000 
IO} 247 Se owas Per 4 ipa tars Mire na ae poet lh 55, 232 64, 302, 000 
OD Rice Os Nee ken Ration ee mae er hat SN eee Pee Tl 732 84, 034, 000 











1 This figure includes 11,003 bodies which were imported separately, and amounted in value to 14,761,- 


000 pesos (national currency), which has been added to the total. 
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During the first 10 months of 1929, according to figures published 
by the Department of Commerce of the United States, automotive 
exports from this country to Argentina totaled 35,957 passenger cars, 
with a value of $22,814,369, and 17,568 trucks, with a value of 
$11,706,306. 

The introduction of many thousands of automobiles annually into 
Argentina is stimulating the movement in favor of highway con- 
struction. Heretofore the major portion of the automotive vehicles 
has been utilized in Buenos Aires, Rosario, and other large centers of 
population; but the steady increase in the number of automobiles is 
giving impetus to the highway movement. (Commerce Reports, 
Washington, December 19, 1929.) 


CHIE 


SUGAR REFINERY CONTEMPLATED FOR SAN ANTONIO.—Commercial 
interests are considering the possibility of establishing a large sugar 
refinery at San Antonio, a port south of Valparaiso. Chile refines 
practically all of the sugar she consumes and also is an exporter of 
refined sugar. At present the largest sugar refinery in Chile is located 
in Valparaiso. (From cablegram dated November 25, 1929, dis- 
tributed by Chilean consul general, New York City.) 

AIRPLANE AND AUTOMOBILE FACTORY NEAR SANTIAGO.—The Cur- 
tiss Aeroplane Corporation will soon open an airplane and automobile 
factory at Cerrillos Airport with a substantial investment of capital. 
Twenty-five Chilean mechanics are being sent to the United States 
for training in the manufacture of motors. They will work in this 
factory on returning to Chile. (From cablegram dated November 
25, 1929, distributed by Chilean consul general, New York City.) 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


PERMANENT EXPOSITION OF DOMINICAN PRODUCTS.—A permanent 
exposition of Dominican products was opened in the consulate in 
New York on Septemher 28, 1929. Exhibits, adapted for the most 
part to the permanent character of the exposition, include rice, 
squash, dried coconuts, coffee, cacao, peas, beans, corn, lemons, 
various tropical fruits, honey, henequen and other vegetable fibers, 
cotton, bran, wax, goatskins, resin, tobacco, woods, sugar, coconut 
oil, starch, cigars, cigarettes, matches, spaghetti, flour, cheese, butter, 
salt, furniture, crude petroleum, marble, graphite, iron, bituminous 
coal, magnesium, and other items. In connection with the exposi- 
tion, a descriptive folder has been prepared in English on the 
Dominican Republic in 1929. This contains a brief historical sketch 
of the Republic, lists of its agricultural and industrial products, and 
other interesting information on its geography and government. 
(Listin Diario, Santo Domingo, October 30, 1929.) 
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MEXICO 


New Hore, ror Leon.—There was recently constructed in the 
city of Leon, State of Guanajuato, a fine fireproof hotel with all 
modern conveniences. The hotel is located on the principal plaza, 
and is so situated as to attract a large number of the tourists who 
visit the city in increasing numbers each year. (Hl Universal, 
Mexico City, October 3, 1929.) 

INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL DIRECTORY OF Mexico.—The Con- 
federation of Chambers of Commerce of Mexico is compiling a direc- 
tory which will contain the names and addresses of industrial, com- 
mercial, financial, mining, agricultural, and scientific enterprises 
and establishments in Mexico. There will also be a section devoted 
to the fine arts. In addition, it will carry information on the natural 
resources of the Republic. Every Chamber of Commerce in Mexico 
is contributing to this work. (El Universal, Mexico City, October 


30, 1929.) 
PANAMA 


Cuiriqui PRovINCE TO DRAW TOURIST TRADE.—Late reports in- 
dicate that United Fruit boats plying between New York and Cristo- 
bal may soon be running on a new schedule which will include Puerto 
Armuelles, Province of Chiriqui, as a port of call. This will open to 
the tourist an entirley new field of attraction in the Caribbean region. 
According to proposed plans, tourists upon arrival at Puerto Armuelles 
would be taken via the Chiriqui National Railroad to the highlands 
of that Province, where they could have an opportunity to imspect 
the large coffee plantations and enjoy the cool and healthful climate. 
After a short stay in the mountains they could go to the Province’s 
famous hot baths, which are said to compare favorably with the best 
in Europe and the United States and which it is understood will 
be provided with such facilities as to convert them into a real tourist 
attraction. Those so inclined could indulge in the sport of fishing, 
which is said to be excellent in Chiriqui. (Star & Herald, Panama 
City, November 10, 1929.) 


VENEZUELA 


Or prRopucTION.—Petroleum production in September, 1929, 
amounted to 11,400,000 barrels. Exports were 10,900,000 barrels 
during that month. Oil in storage at the end of September was 
16,500,000 barrels. October production was in the neighborhood of 
11,600,000 barrels. Venezuela’s petroleum production for the first 
nine months of 1929 amounted to over 100,000,000 barrels. In this 
connection, it is interesting to note that about 2,000 Americans reside 
in the region of Lake Maracaibo, most of whom are engaged in some 
branch of the oil business. (Venezuela To-day, New York City, 
November, 1929, and Latin American Bulletin [Alberto Scott & Co.], 
San Francisco, Calif., December, 1929.) 
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RAIL AND AIR COMBINATION BETWEEN BuENOS AIRES AND CoMo- 
poro Rivapavia.—On November 1, 1929, the time between Buenos 
Aires and Comodoro Rivadavia was shortened by means of a com- 
bination railroad-airplane service operated by the Aero Posta Argen- 
tina. Passengers and mail leave Buenos Aires by the night train for 
Bahia Blanca and there board an airplane bound for Comodoro 
Rivadavia. Stops are made along the way at San Antonio Oeste 
and Trelew. 

Planes leave Bahia Blanca Tuesdays and Fridays at 7.30 a. m. and 
arrive at Comodoro Rivadavia in the afternoon of the same day at 
2.30. Planes leave Comodoro Rivadavia Thursdays and Sundays 
at 4.30 a. m. and arrive at Bahia Blanca the same morning at 11.30. 
The rates charged are as follows: 


Pesos 
Bahia Blanca to Comodoro Rivadavia__....-_...-....-..-2.-.-..._.-_-_ 245 
ComodoromRivadaviantor Drelew22s2 2-2 0.2 2-22 2s ee ee ee 100 
Comodoro Rivadavia to San Antonio Oeste______.___________-_____-___- 170 


(La Prensa, Buenos Aires, November 2, 1929.) 
ARGENTINA-CHILE-URUGUAY 


THE NEW CHILE-ARGENTINA-URUGUAY TELEPHONE SERVICE.— 
The existing telephone service between the three Republics of Chile, 
Argentina, and Uruguay was extended on October 1, 1929, to take 
in a total of more than 250,000 subscribers to the services of five 
companies operating in those countries. This constitutes by far the 
largest telephone network in Latin America and creates a new and 
closer contact between the commercial elements of those countries 
that must unquestionably have a powerful influence in the promotion 
of their mutual interests. 

Between Buenos Aires and Colonia, Uruguay, a new subfluvial 
cable has been laid and is now being used both for conversations 
between the two Republics separated by the River Plate and for 
those between Chile and Uruguay. It is the only cable of its type 
and design in South America. 

Meanwhile work is well under way to reconstruct and otherwise 
improve the line between Santiago and Buenos Aires. This involves 
a section of especially designed cable, 10 miles long, which will be 
laid underground across the Andes, where the deep winter snows 
make it. too difficult and uncertain to maintain open wires. It will 
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be equipped with all of the latest scientific developments to assure a 
constant and very high grade quality of transmission. 

To the building in Buenos Aires where all the long-distance and 
international lines terminate will also come the lines connecting with 
the radiotelephone stations when service is established shortly with 
Europe, via Madrid, and all North Amerca, via New York. (South 
Pacific Mail, Valparaiso, October 10, 1929.) 


CHILE 


ProposEeD ANDES BUS SERVICE.—The Chilean Government is con- 
sidering the establishment, by private firms, of bus services for pas- 
sengers and freight over the Andes between Santiago and Mendoza, 
Argentina. The establishment of this bus service over one of the 
greatest mountain ranges in the world is now a possibility, due to the 
wonderful work of the Department of Public Works in improving 
the Transandine Highway. Not so long ago such mountain paths 
were mere trails, passable only on mule back. To-day travelers are 
actually crossing the Andes daily by motor. (From cablegram dated 
November 25, 1929, distributed by Chilean consul general, New York 
City.) 

COLOMBIA 

TENTH ANNIVERSARY OF AIR LINE.—The Sociedad Colombo- 
Alemana de Transportes Aéreos, better known as the Scadta line, 
celebrated on December 5, 1929, the tenth anniversary of its foun- 
dation. The establishment of this company in 1919 by a group of 
German and Colombian business men was a decided step toward the 
promotion of commercial aviation in the Republic. Beginning with 
a fortnightly service between Barranquilla and Girardot, the com- 
pany soon operated planes over this route once a week, and later, as 
the traffic increased, twice a week, until to-day Barranquilla, the 
towns along the Magdalena River to Girardot, and Bogota are con- 
nected by a daily service of mail and passenger planes. Besides this 
main air line the company has established a route between Barran- 
quilla and Buenaventura, Colombia’s principal port on the Pacific, 
which in 1928 was extended to Guayaquil, Ecuador, thus establishing 
an international route between these two neighboring countries. The 
Scadta is also operating a line between Barranquilla and Colon, 
Panama, and Barranquilla and Cienaga, which connect directly with 
mail steamers from abroad. The service of the Scadta line is carried 
out by hydroplanes, a subsidiary company, known as the Santander 
line, having been established to carry mail and passengers by airplane 
between Puerto Wilches and Bucaramanga. (EI Gréfico, Bogota, 
December 7, 1929.) 

Pan AMERICAN GrRacE ArIRWAys.—On November 4, 1929, the 
Colombian Ministry of War granted the Pan American Grace Airways 
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permission to establish a commercial air service along the Pacific 
coast of the Republic. The Pan American and Pan American Grace 
Airways are at present said to be serving the longest air mail route in 
the world, from Miami, Fla., to Buenos Aires, in Argentina, through 
Cuba, Central America, Panama, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, and 
Chile. (Diario Oficial, Bogota, November 12, 1929.) 


COSTA RICA 


CREATION OF AVIATION OFFICE.—A decree was issued by President 
Gonzalez Viquez on November 13, 1929, providing for the creation 
of a general aviation office to have charge of the regulation and control 
of air traffic, as also all matters related to any commercial or military 
aviation service which may be established. (La Gaceta, San Jose, 
November 17, 1929.) 

CUBA 


DIRECT RADIOTELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION BETWEEN CUBA AND 
Spain.—This service was inaugurated with appropriate ceremonies 
on October 21, 1929, in the offices of the Cuban Transatlantic Radio 
Corporation, Habana. President Machado, of Cuba, and King Al- 
fonso, of Spain, exchanged cordial messages of felicitation on this 
occasion and expressed their gratification at the shortened means of 
communication between the two countries. (Diario de la Marina, 
Habana, October 22, 1929.) 


GUATEMALA 


SEMAPHORES FOR AVIATION ROUTES.—The Guatemalan Govern- 
ment will soon install a powerful semaphore at the airport located on 
the national farm ‘“‘La Aurora,” near Guatemala City. The search- 
light, which will stand at a height of 100 feet, will be equipped with a 
revolving reflector capable of throwing its rays over a radius of from 
35 to 40 kilometers (kilometer equals 0.62 mile). 

In addition, the Mexican Aviation Co. will place several semaphores 
along the airplane route from Mexico City to Central America. At 
each of these semaphores there will be a meteorological station for 
supplying information to aviators that will facilitate their flights and 
aid them in keeping regular schedules. (Oficina de Informacion y 
Propaganda, Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores, Guatemala City, 
October 30, 1929.) 

MEXICO 


TAMPICO TO HAVE NEW RAILROAD sTATION.—According to late 
reports, the National Railways of Mexico will soon begin construction 
of a modern railroad station in the port of Tampico at a cost of 
800,000 pesos. The new terminal will be erected on property granted 
to the National Railways by His Excellency Dr. Emilio Portes Gil, 
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Provisional President of Mexico, while on a recent visit to Tampico. 
(EL Universal, Mexico City, November 2, 1929.) 


VENEZUELA 


Roap constTRucTION.—The BuLuxETINn deeply regrets the misstate- 
ment appearing in the January, 1930, issue on Road Construction 
under Venezuela. Due to a typographical error, it is stated that 
Venezuela spent over 5 per cent of the appropriations for public 
works in road construction. The sentence should read as follows: 
During the fiscal year 1928-29, Venezuela spent in road construction 
over 50 per cent of the appropriations for public works, or approxi- 
mately $4,800,000. 
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CHILE 


EXTENSIVE PUBLIC WORKS PROGRAM APPROVED.—The Chilean 
Congress has given its approval to the extraordinary budget for 1930, 
calling for expenditures of 390,797,575 pesos and revenues of 392,- 
420,000 pesos. More than 200,000,000 pesos ($24,000,000) of this 
amount will be devoted to public works, highways, modernization of 
cities, colonization of the Magellan territory and development of 
industries. The principal revenue for this part of a 5-year construc- 
tion program is from special laws already passed, such as the 250,- 
000,000 pesos public works law, the 124,000,000 pesos road law, the 
48,000,000 pesos steel promotion law, and the 30,000,000 pesos 
nitrate industry promotion law. The balance will be made up with a 
loan of 318,236,000 pesos to be floated in 1930. The extraordinary 
plan of public works calls for such loans and complete provision has 
been made for their amortization. (From cablegram dated December 
16, 1929, distributed by Chilean consul general, New York City.) 

NEW STREET CARS AND LIGHTING.—An agreement was recently 
reached between the municipality of Santiago and the Santiago Street 
Railway & Light Co. whereby an order is to be placed for 200 new 
street cars. The new trams will supplement the 300 now inservice. 

In addition, certain suburbs of Santiago, where the lighting is still 
to be modernized, will receive attention. (The South Pacific Mail, 
October 24, 1929.) 
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MUNICIPAL IMPROVEMENTS, SANTIAGO.—According to late reports, 
the mayor of Santiago recently presented to President Machado a 
program for municipal improvements to cost $9,000,000. This 
project includes a $400,000 city hall; four police stations with 
emergency hospital quarters and fire houses attached, at a cost of 
$40,000 each; a $400,000 public market; an asylum for the aged and 
orphans; an emergency central hospital; and 1,000 dwellings for 
laborers. A sewage system, the paving of streets, and the laying out 
of parks and a short drive are also part of the program. (The Cuba 
Rewew, October, 1929.) 

Port IMPROVEMENTS, Haspana.—The Department of Public Works 
is undertaking the improvement and development of the port of 
Habana in order to meet future requirements in its trade. This city 
already ranks among the busiest ports in the world. 

OTHER PUBLIC WoRKS —The Department of Public Works also has 
under way a program for the construction of parks to beautify the 
principal cities of the island and to provide playgrounds for children 
as well as athletic fields for adults. In the Province of Matanzas a 
new park has been finished, covering an area of 7 acres. This park 
has a beautiful view of the famous Yumuri Valley and Matanzas Bay. 
(From Cuban News, distributed by Cuban Embassy, Washington, 


December 17, 1929.) 
HONDURAS 


TEGUCIGALPA’S NEW ELECTRIC PLANT.—The evening of October 28 
marked the beginning of electric-light service by the new plant of a 
German company. (I Cronista, Tegucigalpa, October 29, 1929.) 


NICARAGUA 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF PUBLIC WORKS.—At the present time the Govern- 
ment is having an album of photographs of public works printed. 
It will contain pictures of all the principal public works now in process 
of construction, as well as others, such as highways, railway bridges, 
and public buildings already completed and in use. (Hl Comercio, 
Managua, October 4, 1929.) 


SALVADOR 


PROTECTION FOR SALVADOREAN COMMERCIAL EMPLOYEES.—The 
Department of Labor, in a communication to the conciliation board 
of San Salvador, reminded the board of the necessity of commercial 
establishments complying with article 6 of the employees compensa- 
tion act. This article stipulates that 80 per cent of the employees of 
commercial establishments in Salvador must be Salvadoreans. 
(Diario del Salvador, San Salvador, November 16, 1929.) 
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generally establish themselves in the southern States of Sao Paulo 
and Espirito Santo or in the northern States of Amazonas and Para. 
The Japanese colonies in Sao Paulo seem to be doing well and new 
settlers are continually coming in. One ship alone which arrived at 
Santos last November brought 1,200 immigrants. 

The Companhia Japoneza de Exrploragéo Amazonica has recently 
obtained from the State of Amazonas a concession of 2,500 hectares 
(hectare equals 2.47 acre) of land in the municipality of Manes. 
At present there are 70 Japanese farmers engaged in clearing and 
cultivating this tract and 70 other Japanese families are expected to 
settle there shortly. In the State of Para Japanese colonization cen- 
ters are also being established, 800 Japanese settlers having arrived 
there last November. 

Crensus.—Law No. 5730 of October 15, 1929, provides that on 
September 1, 1930, a census be taken of the population and the 
agricultural, cattle raising, textile, manufacturing, and mining 
industries of the Republic. The demographic and economic census 
as well as other supplementary investigations will be in charge of the 
General Board of Statistics of the Ministry of Agriculture, Industry, 
and Commerce. (Diario Official, Rio de Janeiro, October 17, 1929.) 


PERU 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE PROBLEMS OF MIGRATION AND COLONI- 
ZATION.—In the message sent to Congress on October 12, 1929, the 
President of the Republic explained the measures taken by his admin- 
istration in dealing with immigration and colonization. In order to 
give the proper attention to these problems, a Division of Immigra- 
tion has been established under the direction of the Ministry of Pro- 
motion. There is a daily increase in the area of lands given to settlers, 
the number of immigrants, and the establishment of centers of 
colonization. 

Certain zones have been reserved for settlement. In some districts 
the land grants have been mapped by air, and a census taken. In 
the districts of Posuzo, Paleazu, and Pachiten construction has been 
begun on a highway system which will permit the exploitation of 
more than 500,000 hectares (hectare equals 2.47 acres) of very fertile 
land. 
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Concessions granted during the past year have assured the immi- 
gration of 14,285 Europeans of different nationalities. Up to the 
date of the President’s message, 500 families had been established. 
Russian settlers were assigned to the center at Marcapata and to that 
in the Apurimac district. The Satipo colony now has a population 
of 1,052. At the time of the message 300 Polish immigrants were on 
their way to Peru; they will be established in the Rio Tambo settle- 
ment. One hundred Austrians, also en route, will be assigned to the 
irrigated lands of La Esperanza. 

In order to contribute to the progress of the colonies, regular air 
communication has been established with some of them; blooded 
stock has been bought for advantageous distribution among the set- 
tlers; the most suitable fodder for each region has been indicated; in 
Satipo, an experimental agricultural station has been established, a 
plant for the generation of light and electricity has been built, and a 
machine for hulling rice and a sawmill have been set up; and other 
means for the rapid growth of these colonies have been taken.  (Presi- 
dent’s message, in La Prensa, Lima, October 12, 1929.) 


SALVADOR 


Crnsus or SAN SaLvapor.—So successful in the opinion of the 
official in charge was the preliminary census recently made in the 
city of San Salvador that it will probably be unnecessary to make 
another at the present time. Examination of the data gathered is 
now under way. Classification is being made first according to sex, 
nationality, place of residence, literacy, ownership of property, reli- 
gious affiliations, and physical and mental defects; afterwards it will 
be made according to age. (Diario de San Salvador, San Salvador, 
November 19, 1929.) 


TALE 





ARGENTINA 


Bonp 1ssuE.—The Bureau of Public Credit of Argentina has issued 
bonds for sanitary works to the amount of 10,000,000 pesos paper; 
these bonds comprise the second series of the 1929 issue. In conform- 
ity with Laws Nos. 11383 and 11539, these bonds will pay 6 per cent 
interest and a 1 per cent annual amortization will be effected. The 
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denominations of the bonds are 50,000, 1,000, 500, and 100 pesos. 
(La Prensa, Buenos Aires, September 18, 1929.) 


BRAZIL 


Srates OF PERNAMBUCO AND ALaGcoas.—The general financial 
condition of the States of Pernambuco and Alagoas and the excellent 
business conditions prevailing in these States are reflected in the fact 
that the tax receipts, exclusive of Federal taxes, were 20 per cent 
higher in Pernambuco for the first six months of the current year 
than during the same period of 1928, while in Alagoas an increase of 
24 per cent was recorded for the same period. The budget laws for 
these States were recently passed and provide for the following 
expenditures and receipts: 














State Receipts Expenditures 
Milreis Milreis 
IRer nam b UC OMY es ee ee ee ee 60, 381, 297 60, 298, 688 
lain aS tee eg ee one ee et a Be Pe eee 14, 893, 000 14, 878, 622 
CUBA 


Pusiic pept.—The public debt of the Republic of Cuba as of 
September 30, 1929, amounted to $143,442,400, and consisted of the 
following items: 


FOREIGN 
Speyer loan ofl 904-5 pericent== ==22- === == = =_ $14, 590, 500 
Speyer loam of 190954 per cent= 22) =- == = 12, 694, 000 
Morcandoanotal Olt ea percent 2 === 6, 570, 900 
Morean-loanrofal923 7b sper cents =2-2 2a s— = == 33, 372, 800 
Monganiloanm ofplO27, Ovesper Celue == 7, 200, 000 
——_—_—_—— $74, 428, 200 
INTERNAL 
Imbernalkdebt- L005 .o.pericent=-=22 8 === 2.2 == $8, 014, 200 
Imibermealade buses Oleawon Cle Ce Mit meee es eee 1, 000, 000 
Public works certificates, 514 per cent___----------- 60, 000, 000 
———_—— 69, 014, 200 
OT Ge i eee tre a 2 nai IS rE Pn vee 8 oh ee AN ee 143, 442, 400 


(Boletin Oficial de la Cémara de Comercio de la Republica de Cuba, 
Habana, October, 1929.) 
HAIT! 


FiscaL sITuATION, 1928-29.—In the report of the Financial 
Adviser-General Receiver of Haiti for the fiscal year October 1, 1928, 
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to September 30, 1929, the following survey of the financial and 
economic condition of the Republic of Haiti is set forth: 

















Receipts 
| 1929 1928 1927 
Gourdes | Gourdes Gourdes 
| 42, 522, 000 | 50, 421, 000 38, 862, 000 
ee 





Class of revenues, 1928-29 


Gourdes 





(MGUOTMOBLECEID US. ane tee ace Se re Nee Ue ee oe ee Sere 35, 248, 000 
lnntenmlarevieMllesarts 2 ey) ee eee 2 oe ee ees 6, 035, 000 
Miscelllane oust = oot tek sek ey te ee See Na eee cee 1, 239, 000 

BL Cyst sa gles es ila ee IE eee eee ee Se Se ae 42, 522, 000 


Expenditures for the period 1928-29 amounted to 44,120,000 
gourdes, which is 1,598,000 gourdes in excess of receipts for the 
same period. This deficit, which is contrasted with the surplus of 
9,443,000 gourdes for the year 1927-28, was covered from the excess 
revenues of the preceding year, upon which expenditures for 1928-29 
were in part predicated. 

The public debt of the Republic has undergone substantial 
reductions, as is shown by its status at the end of the last three 
fiscal years: 





1929 1928 1927 








Gourdes Gourdes Gourdes 
88, 677, 000 94, 438, 000 99, 707, 000 














PERU 


NATIONAL FINANCES.—Important figures on national finances are 
contained in the message of the President of Peru, presented to 
Congress in October, 1929. A steady increase in revenues in the 
10-year period, 1919-1929, is noted in the following figures: 











| 

Budget | Amount Budget Amount 
: pee Fete PI eH) : OS 

Peruvian Peruvian 

pounds pounds 
Ie) ens eee a era GOuOOON| |. kO2b 2. saw bee Soe 8, 862, 000 
iN 5 Se ae ec tcene c ee LOAM OOOEI G2 7a ale dee tow 10, 371, 000 
IIS 2533 acl een = a Re [ee 27084 000K PLOZQeeee. See | 12, 583, 000 
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A comparison of the principal sources of revenue, as of 1923 and 
1929, is as follows: 











1923 1929 
Peruvian Peruvian 
pounds pounds 
ID IHREN eC spree ye ee Pe ee Do ee ae | 548, 897 1, 358, 256 
Im@inectstd xeswe ta ohne 2 2 meee nes Vea kanes we oe 3, 279, 715 7, 022, 447 
Monopolies and exploitations______-------------- 2, 563, 652 2, 080, 201 
State-controlled products___------------ «ieee Fete 395, 435 729, 991 





It is interesting to add from another source that for the year 1928 
an exceedingly favorable balance was secured in the field of foreign 


trade, as follows: 
Peruvian pounds 


HI XPOLESsepee 22 Sate ine a ge Set eyes tem ee Se chee pee ee ee ee 31, 518, 776 
imap O1jbs sae Sh eee oe A Ae ene ee eee, ae Ene ey ae 17, 626, 644 
Balance! 226s sek ee eek Aah i See AS ay eo ee 13, 892, 132 





(La Prensa, Lima, October 12, 1929; Estadistica del Comercio Exterior, Callao, 1928.) 
VENEZUELA 


PuBLIC REVENUES.—The considerable increase in the amount of 
Government revenues which has been noted in recent years is graph- 
ically illustrated by the following table, which sets forth the monthly 
revenues for the years 1927 and 1928 and for the first nine months of 
1929. Examination shows that even in monthly totals the rise has 


been steady: 





Month 





INoVvembers2=222 22 === 
IDecembera = ee 














1927 1928 1929 
Bolivars Bolivars Bolivars 
14, 436, 705. 56 18, 256, 691. 65 19, 845, 100. 81 
15, 818, 187. 02 13, 622, 360. 43 19, 327, 858. 41 
16, 466, 721. 63 21, 310, 409. 47 16, 620, 757. 61 
15, 454, 706. 27 | 16,578,101. 84 | 22, 252, 556. 88 
15, 148, 716.60 | 18, 054, 323. 76 | 19, 653, 378. 23 
13, 335, 269. 02 14, 574, 048. 17 20, 540, 653. 71 
"14, 468, 821. 67 14, 355, 520. 85 19, 533, 239. 73 
12, 769, 636. 63 17, 314, 294. 88 18, 780, 988. 17 
12, 315, 209. 35 14, 324, 464. 82 17, 159, 638. 40 
14, 404, 4138. 48 18; 522.,205204 |b 2 eee 
14, 621, 092. 55 19; 389,042. 04 | 5225-2. 23s 
15, 441, 514. 85 17,674,270: 59 |.2222- 2553 eeee 
174, 675, 944. 63 | 203, 975, 729. 44 | 173, 714, 171. 95 
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The amounts of the collections for the 9-month periods, 1927, 1928, 
1929, are 130,208,923.75, 148,390,210.87, and 173,714,171.95 bolivars. 
Thus a comparison shows an increase for this period of 25,323,961.08 
bolivars as between 1929 and 1928, and 43,505,248.20 bolivars as 
between 1929 and 1927. (El Universal, Caracas, October 16, 1929.) 
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CAMPAIGN AGAINST ILLITERACY.—As a tribute to Sarmiento, a 
League for Adult Literacy has been organized in Buenos Aires, and 
will shortly launch an active campaign against illiteracy. The board 
of directors, which is composed of well-known educators and sociolo- 
gists, has requested the cooperation of all persons and institutions 
that may be interested in so worthy an enterprise. (Sarmiento, 
Rosario, October 15, 1929.) 

Tue Tracuers’ Housse.—The Cooperative Society managing this 
house in Buenos Aires has just begun its fifth year. Its aim is to give 
educators inexpensive and comfortable lodging, a library, an educa- 
tional museum of handicraft and regional products from the schools 
of the country, an information bureau, free shopping service, classes 
in manual training suitable for school programs, branches in the 
mountains or at the shore, etc.; 1t also fosters gatherings of teachers, 
and tries to unite and instruct the members of the teaching profession. 
The building was opened in December, 1928; it has rooms for 20 
boarders, and an assembly hall. The society has now 800 members 
and publishes a magazine called La Casa para los Maestros. (La 
Casa para los Maestros, Nos. 28 to 32, Buenos Aires.) 


BOLIVIA 


AcapEmy oF History.—A select group of Bolivian scholars recently 
founded a National Academy of History at La Paz and elected the 
following officers: Honorary president, His Excellency Dr. Hernando 
Siles; president, Dr. M. Rigoberto Paredes; vice president, Dr. 
Leon M. Loza; secretary general, Dr. Luis S. Crespo; treasurer and 
librarian, Dr. Agustin de Rada. The academy is divided into nine 
committees in charge of the following subjects: History of Bolivia, 
general history of America, geography, archeology, bibliography, 
folklore, numismatics, history of the national arts, and diplomacy. 
The constitution and by-laws of the Academy have already been 
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approved by the National Government. (1 Diario, La Paz, October 
27, 1929.) 

NIGHT SCHOOL FOR INDIGENES.—In accordance with a recent decree 
a night school for indigenes has been established in La Paz. Its 
purpose is to give a general education and elementary instruction in 
trades, agriculture, and hygiene. The general plan of instruction 
will be objective, motion pictures being used to a great extent. The 
school will be in charge of a principal and six teachers; pupils be- 
tween 10 and 15 years of age will be admitted. (#1 Diario, La 


Paz, November 7, 1929.) 
BRAZIL 


CONSERVATION OF HISTORICAL MONUMENTS.—Last year the State 
of Pernambuco established the office of superintendent of historical 
monuments, under whose jurisdiction are placed the churches and 
other buildings of historical importance. 

NursING EDUCATION.—According to the last Annual Report of 
the Rockefeller Foundation, since 1921 the foundation has assisted 
the National Department of Public Health of Brazil in developing a 
nursing service, which functions through a division of nursing educa- 
tion and a division of public-health nursing. Students of the D. 
Anna Nery School of Nursing in Rio de Janeiro now secure a well- 
rounded training in all the important branches of nursing. Since 
1925 a total of 71 nurses has been graduated and, according to records, 
all but eight of these were engaged in some form of nursing activity 
at the end of 1928. (The Rockefeller Foundation, New York City, 
Annual Report, 1928.) 

CHILE 


PRIMARY TEACHERS STUDY LANGUAGES.—The courses in French, 
English, and German opened last August in 22 cities of the Republic 
have proved most popular and successful. The primary school 
teachers admitted were selected by the department of primary edu- 
cation by means of general cultural and educational tests. The 
purpose of these courses is to give the teacher a knowledge of another 
language which will enable him to read valuable foreign educational 
works that have not been translated into Spanish. (Revista de Edu- 
cacion, Santiago, August, September, 1929.) 

ORATORICAL CONTEST.—The National Savings Bank has organized 
an oratorical contest with the purpose of promoting thrift among the 
students who attend the Santiago schools. The two best orators will 
speak on Thrift Day. (El Mercurio, Santiago, September 23, 1929.) 


COLOMBIA 


EsTABLISHMENT OF A NEW SCHOOL.—A new educational establish- 
ment to be known as the Bolivarian School was created by Law No. 
19 of October 19, 1929, to honor the memory of the Liberator on the 
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first centenary of his death (December 17, 1930). The location of the 
school is to be chosen by the National Government and although this 
institution will be founded principally for boys a similar school for 
girls will be erected as soon as resources warrant the expenditure. 

The Bolivarian Schoo] will devote special attention to vocational 
guidance and the teaching of civics, agriculture, and trades. Pro- 
visions have been made for an experimental field to be used in con- 
nection with the courses in agriculture and for the equipment of work- 
shops. (Diario Oficial, Bogota, October 25, 1929.) 

REFORM IN THE NORMAL SCHOOLS.—A law passed by the Colombian 
Congress on November 4, 1929, provides that the National Govern- 
ment shall formulate a curriculum for the normal schools in harmony 
with modern pedagogical methods and equip such schools with physics 
and chemistry laboratories, museums of natural history, libraries for 
the use of students and teachers, apparatus for physical culture, 
school books, and other necessary supplies. Courses in agriculture 
will be made a part of the curriculum for both sexes, each school 
being provided with experimental fields for practical demonstrations. 
The same law creates fellowships in foreign universities to be awarded 
to graduate teachers who have distinguished themselves in the prac- 
tice of their profession. (Diario Oficial, Bogota, November 7, 1929.) 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


EXTENSIVE REPAIRS ON UNIVERSITY BUILDING.—On September 5, 
1929, Congress voted to authorize an expenditure of 25,000 pesos for 
repairs on the University of Santo Domingo. 


ECUADOR 


MoNUMENT COMMEMORATING INDEPENDENCE.—The design of a 
sculptor, Pacciani, and an engineer, Fontana, two Italians who have 
lived in Ecuador, won the competition for a monument to be dedicated 
next year at the centennial exercises in Riobamba, where the first 
National Assembly was held in 1830. The monument, which will face 
the majestic snow-capped peak of Chimborazo, will symbolize the 
triumph of democratic ideals in Ecuador. (1 Telégrafo, Guayaquil, 
October 11, 1929.) 

SONG COMPETITION.—Awards to the amount of 2,000 sucres have 
been offered by the Minister of Public Instruction for the three best 
collections of songs suitable for use in the schools. According to the 
rules for the competition, issued by the Minister on October 4, 1929, 
each collection must contain at least 12 songs; must be fundamentally 
national as regards theme and motif and reflect the vivacity and hap- 
piness of childhood. The competition will close April 1, 1930. 
(Registro Oficial, Quito, November 13, 1929.) 
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REPAIR OF UNIVERSITY BUILDING.—The immediate repair of damage 
to the building of the Central University of Ecuador, in Quito, by 
fire on November 9, 1929, and purchase of furniture and other equip- 
ment destroyed at that time was made possible by an executive decree 
of November 12, which authorized the expenditure of 300,000 sucres 
for this purpose. Large contributions have also been received from 
widely scattered alumni and friends. (Registro Oficial, Quito, No- 
vember 13, 1929, and El Telégrafo, Guayaquil, November 13, 1929.) 

NEW SCHOOLS IN GuayaquiL.—Plans for the construction of an 
open-air school in Guayaquil for children whose physical condition 
demands special care have been presented to the school authorities 
for their study and approval and it is hoped that the actual work of 
construction will soon begin. The site for the school, covering almost 
2 acres, has already been selected and donated by the city. A normal 
school for boys is also to be established in Guayaquil, its creation 
having been authorized by a legislative decree of July 26, 1929. 
(Registro Oficial, Quito, November 23, 1929, and El Telégrafo, 
Guayaquil, November 21, 1929.) 


GUATEMALA 


Scuoout Notes.—From the latest report of the Minister of Public 
Education have been taken the following statistics for 1928: 





Number | Number | Number 
Ig | Of pupils | of pupils 
registered | examined 


Kind of school | of schools 





Primary schools and divisions-___--_--_--- | 66 | 3, 129 2, 220 
Runaléschoolss.eacre = as aa eee eee | 1, 042 24, 298 19, 075 
Cityaschools= eee cet eer rene ee ey ee oe ee | 1, 491 87, 348 54, 229 
Normalischools= fae 225.824] eee eee | 16 I. 2744) Soe ee 
Secondary instruction (divisions) --__-__-_-- 5 868" 222 ee 
Commencalgschoolsssees =e ee ee 3 588) =a: Saneeee 
(radeschoolss 3c i tae ele. Fl cere. a 843 26-352 
School of painting and sculpture_--_---_----- | 1 106" |. 2255 eae 
Conservatory of music and oratory ---_------ | | 532 |... 











During 1928, 5,338 teachers were employed in the schools, as 
follows: 


Number of 

teachers 
Imppulblicsprinlary ysl oO) seen aes eee ene ee pet ee eee eee ee 3, 595 
ineprivatespnimary schoolscs2 oes) 595. a as ee ee ee ee ee 844 
Imenormalischools#: 922 %..25 8922) ew 2 ee ie ee ot Sa ee 467 
Imysecondanry schools 925 .::5 43a" 37 eee AL eee eee 87 
Inespecial schoolss= 26 2 Se oa) Pen pe ee ee ee 194 


In proftessionalsschools <i> st) an ie Nee ea epee Pe ee Fy ope ree ee 151 
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Among the educational activities which have claimed special 
attention, one of the most important was the opening of the Industrial 
School in Guatemala City. This school, in addition to training its 
students, is investigating the scientific basis of those industries which 
should be developed through the cooperation of private enterprise 
and State control in order to make use of the natural resources of the 
country. Regional textile schools have also been established in 
Momostenango and San Pedro de Sacatepéquez, in order to foster 
minor national industries. 

It has been arranged that school doctors shall examine all pupils 
in the primary schools of the capital, in order to determine what kind 
of schools should be established to care for abnormal children. 
Meanwhile, blind children will be admitted to the public schools, 
and the Ministry of Public Education will provide the special material 
necessary for their instruction. 

The importance of good libraries is being realized more and more; 
a movement has been begun to reorganize those already in existence, 
and to establish new ones in other parts of the Republic. They are 
to be divided into three classes: Popular, which will contain books 
especially useful to employed persons; juvenile, which will be a sub- 
division of the popular libraries, especially chosen for young people; 
and pedagogical, which are to be installed shortly in all normal 
schools, for the use of teachers and students. (E/ Guatemalteco, 
Guatemala City, October 14, 15, 16, and 17, 1929.) 


HONDURAS 


EDUCATIONAL MAGAZINE.—Publication of La Ensentanza Primaria, 
a monthly magazine which was the official publication of the General 
Department of Primary Education and which was discontinued in 
1926, has been recommenced. It contains interesting articles on 
educational subjects, a report from the Director General of Primary 
Education, and other material useful to teachers. 


MEXICO 


ScHoou NotEs.—The following information is taken from the latest 
report of the Secretary of Public Education: 


There are in the Republic 269 parent-teachers associations, with 47,169 mem- 
bers, and plans are maturing for the formation of a National Federation of 
Parent-Teachers Associations. 

There has been an effort to encourage international friendship among school 
children, particularly with those in the Spanish American countries, and to this 
end many schools have been named after sister Republics. School children of 
the United States sent to those in Mexico 25,000 ‘‘good will bags,’’ which were 
distributed in all parts of the Nation. In return for this attention, Mexican 
children have prepared 49 museum chests, one for each State in the Union and 
the District of Columbia. 
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A special course for teachers is being given in Mexico City in order to present 
a clear idea of new educational tendencies. 

The total number of primary schools in the Federal district, including the 
National Normal School, was, in August, 1929, 342, staffed by 2,898 instructors. 
The registration in the primary schools was 134,447, with an average attendance 
of 120,308 pupils. There were also 27 vocational schools, with 1,259 teachers, a 
registration of 20,614, and an average attendance of 18,747 pupils. 

In 1928, the total amount appropriated by municipalities, States, and the 
Federal Government for public instruction, was 52,586,053 pesos. 

The Bureau of Educational Psychology and Hygiene, since its foundation in 
1925, has been taking the anthropometric measurements of middle-class boys 
and girls 5 to 7 years old, with the idea of using that group as a standard of 
comparison with other groups. Beginning with this year, the bureau began a 
similar study of the many children of the lower classes attending the schools in 
the poorer quarters of the capital. . 

Intelligence tests have been given in several schools in Mexico City in an 
attempt to find an official standard for testing the school children throughout 
the Nation. 

In order to stimulate progress in certain subjects, such as Spanish and arith- 
metic, various achievement tests have been adapted and tried out. 

At present 2,000 school lunches are being distributed daily among poor pupils. 
The School Health Service is greatly expanding its work through medical exami- 
nations and oversight of child welfare and school buildings. 

Radio has been used to continue and increase the work of educational extension 
in its two principal phases of scholastic usefulness and general public interest. 
In the first respect, so far only kindergartens, primary, and rural schools have 
been considered, and the programs have consisted of stories, instructive readings, 
choral music, children’s games, and courses especially adapted to rural teachers. 
Taking into account the wide variety of people who listen to the programs of 
general interest, the authorities have tried to help and instruct the following 
groups: (a) City workers (minor industries, trades, hygiene, physical culture) ; 
(b) rural workers (agriculture, horticulture, floriculture, aviculture, apiculture, 
sericulture, and the rudiments of applied geography); (c) housewives (domestic 
science, infant care, first aid, hand work, and lectures of general interest). During 
the year 1928-29, 615 literary and musical entertainments were transmitted, a 
special effort being made to spread a knowledge of Mexican music. 

The department has begun the publication of a periodical entitled El Sembrador, 
which has been received with marked enthusiasm by country dwellers in all 
parts of the Nation. It has also published 77,100 copies of 16 works of great 
social usefulness and scientific importance, and 219,200 copies of 55 pamphlets 
dealing with national cultural currents. Among the pamphlets are some entitled 
‘‘Silabarios,”’ which contain a popular treatment of subjects of especial interest 
for rural workers or those employed in workshops. 

The National School Loan and Savings Bank, which has been running since 
1926, had at the end of July, 1929, 339 school banks with more than 100,000 
depositors. The sum total of deposits amounted to 396,131 pesos, with an 
average monthly deposit of 12,000 pesos. 

The department supports seven traveling cultural missions, and two perma- 
nent ones. [These have been described in several BULLETIN articles and notes.] 

In the States and Territories of the Republic there are 3,328 Federal rural 
schools, having 4,086 teachers and an annual attendance of 153,395 students in 
the day sessions, and 40,815 in night school. 

In January, 1929, the Department of Public Education organized a system of 
school circuits in order to increase rural education as much as possible without 
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adding to the budget. The results have been excellent, thanks to the fine re- 
sponse to the appeal that members of different communities establish schools to 
be maintained at their own expense. In August, 1929, 2,491 such circuit schools 
had been established, of which 545 were central schools, supported by the Fed- 
eral Treasury, and 1,946 were subsidiary. The central schools are so called 
because they are meant to serve as models for the subsidiary schools, which 
should be at no great distance from the former. Both types of school function 
under the direction of a teacher who receives instructions from the inspector and 
from the director of Federal education. It is estimated that an average of 
58,380 students attend the subsidiary schools. 

Finally, the Federal Government supports in the State of Chihuahua two 
boarding schools for Indians, and in Mexico City there is a boarding school for 
indigenes, where 200 representatives of different tribes are found. 

Secondary instruction was imparted in six schools under the Department of 
Public Education, with an enrollment of 5,543. This enrollment was 5.8 per 
cent less than that for 1928, due to higher entrance requirements. There were 
19 private secondary schools recognized by the Government, with an enrollment 
of 2,128 students in charge of 269 teachers. 

The National University of Mexico is making changes in various schools in 
accordance with the law of July, 1929, granting it autonomy. Excellent work 
has been done in the university extension service, composed of divisions on the 
following: Lectures, social cooperation, art, radio, children, and centers of exten- 
sion work. The department of university interchange has been especially active, 
the following foreign professors having lectured at the university: Paul Hazard 
and Paul Rivet of France; Americo Castro and Camilo Barcia Trelles of Spain; 
and Waldo Frank, J. Fred Rippy, M.S. Pittman, Alexander Goetz, and Joseph 
Kopecky of the United States. The department is working toward an inter- 
change between the National University of Mexico and the heads of other uni- 
versities and professional schools in the Republic. University statistics are given 
as follows: 


Schoolkofemediicim caspases see Se ee ee ey ae ee ee eho 1, 811 
Schoo lfofedentisti; ys eee ee ee ee a ee Bee Ne ee 256 
Schoolkofvencinecringes= 278m nos eyo o 2s ee a eee SETA 211 
School of sciences and industrial chemistry____________-_------------- 294 
School of law and social sciences_-.--____------.------------- eis nee 779 
School of philosophy and letters_---__.______- ge ee ae OO ee hte 602 
SCHOOMO MEM eR AILS Meme ty ny ores ape ek = obey See 2 ee eee a wee eR eye 361 
IE Giga oyu OVO YS aE be ee cece Ss a pn apes Bw Oy eB Ae Ae de 567 
iNationalsoreparatony school (day)ins2.--2) 923-6222) 25252 ee 1, 098 
INationalspreparatony school (ight)izs2 = =- = = 22a ee 434 
Highersschool\of public administration-=2~2-222— 5-5 = 22 - = =e 543 
NS /SUDT EADS HE GKO) OVO la 2st eects Ses a SA Se Bene bey a> ee me ee eu ce Re 234 
Schoolotsohy sicalse dications ee ea ee) ee eet eS ee 76 
School of sculpture__...____-_- Og khan a pet See. pac oP a 261 

7, 527 


(Memoria de Educacién Publica, Mexico City, 1929.) 
PARAGUAY 


CALENDAR SIMPLIFICATION.—By official decree, of November 29, 
1929, the National Committee of Paraguay on the Simplification 
of the Calendar is composed of the following members: Sefor Dr. 
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Eusebio Ayala, Sefor Dr. Justo P. Prieto, Sefior Dr. Juan Stefanich, 
Presbitero Bartolomé Adorno, and Senor Don Enrique Prous. 

This committee, like those already appointed in other American 
Republics, was named pursuant to a resolution of the Sixth Inter- 
national Conference of American States recommending such action. 

PARAGUAYAN THACHERS’ FEDERATION.—The Paraguayan Teach- 
ers’ Federation has just been formed. It is composed of the following 
associations: the Regional Teachers’ Association of the Capital, 
and the Regional Teachers’ Unions of Encarnacion, Santa Maria 
(Misiones), Caraguatay, and Caballero. The new organization is 
affiliated with the International Federation of American Teachers, 
whose headquarters are in Buenos Aires. (La Obra, Buenos Aires, 
October 10, 1929.) 

NEW EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATION.—The first number of Hl Hogar 
Normalista, published by the Presidente Franco Normal School, 
whose principal is Sta. Maria Felicidad Gonzalez, has just appeared. 
The new magazine is published for ‘“‘parents, teachers, students, and 
that part of the public which takes an interest in education.” 

A FRATERNAL GESTURE.—Last October the cornerstone of the Ar- 
gentina School was laid with fitting ceremonies. The building will 
be the gift of Argentine school children to the pupils of Encarnacion, 
whose school building was destroyed by a catastrophe in September, 
1926. 





PERU 


ORGANIZING COMMITTEE OF THE SEVENTH PAN AMERICAN SCIEN- 
TirIc ConcreEss.—In accordance with a request from the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of Costa Rica that Peru appoint a national organizing 
committee for the Seventh Pan American Scientific Congress to be 
held at San Jose, Costa Rica, in August, 1931, the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of Peru has appointed the following: 


The rector (president) of the National University of San Marcos, chairman. 
The dean of the law school. 

The dean of the school of letters. 

The dean of the school of economics. 

The dean of the school of natural and mathematical sciences. 
The dean of the school of theology. 

The dean of the school of medicine. 

The director of the engineering school. 

The director of the school of agriculture. 

The director of the vocational school. 

Dr. Carlos Enrique Paz Soldan, secretary. 


(Clipping received from Dr. Albert Giesecke, Lima, Peru.) 

ArcHEOLOGICAL Boarp.—On October 5, 1929, was held the first 
meeting of the National Archeological Board, organized in accordance 
with a recent law providing for the conservation of the valuable 
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historical monuments and artifacts of Peru. Dr. Julio C. Tello, 
director of the National Archeological Museum of Lima and delegate 
from the University of Cuzco, was appointed secretary. A recom- 
mendation was made to form two committees, one to draw up the 
regulations for the board and another to prepare a register of the 
historical monuments in Peru. The board is composed of a number 
of eminent Peruvian scholars: Dr. J. Matias Le6én, Minister of Public 
Instruction, Dr. Alejandro Deustua, president of the National Univer- 
sity of San Marcos, Sr. Emilio Gutiérrez de Quintanilla, director of 
the National Historical Museum, Dr. Jorge Guillermo Leguia, direc- 
tor of the Bolivarian Museum of Lima and delegate of the Univer- 
sity of Arequipa, Sr. Meliton Carbajal, president of the Geographic 
Society of Lima, Dr. Carlos Larrabure Correa, representing the 
University of Trujillo, and Dr. Tello. (La Prensa, Lima, October 6, 
1929.) 

ARCHEOLOGICAL Exuisition.—In connection with the holding of 
the Second Tourist Congress and the visit of special diplomatic 
envoys for the inauguration of the President of the Republic, a most 
interesting exposition of pre-Incan art was held in October at the 
Archeological Museum of Lima. Much of this material was being 
shown for the first time. Many of the objects were taken from the 
Paracas region and are about 2,000 years old. Some of the notable 
exhibits were the reed and feather work, mummies, and cotton textiles 
with borders embroidered in wool. (La Prensa, Lima, October 15, 
1929.) 

URUGUAY 


PRESENTATION OF BRAZILIAN BOOKS TO LIBRARY.—An interesting 
ceremony took place on November 15, 1929, in the National Univer- 
sity when a formal presentation was made of the collection of books 
given the National Library by the Government of Brazil as a return 
courtesy for a Uruguayan collection presented Brazil about three 
years ago. Dr. Santin Carlos Rossi, the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, presided at the ceremony, acting in this capacity as a repre- 
sentative of the National Council of Administration. Following a 
musical program the collection was presented by Dr. Mario Bhering, 
director of the National Library of Rio de Janeiro. The ceremony 
was closed by Sr. Arturo Scarone, director of the National Library of 
Uruguay. (La Marana, Montevideo, November 15, 1929.) 





BOLIVIA 


REGULATION OF WORK BY WOMEN AND MINORS.—In compliance 
with a request of the General Bureau of Public Health, President Siles 
has issued a decree which provides that: 

The employment of minors of less than 10 years of age and those above 10 
whose primary education is still incomplete, save in cases where employment is 
necessary for the support of themselves, their parents, or brothers and sisters, 
shall be prohibited. Likewise the employment of children under 16 years of age 
at night or in work prejudicial to their health, education, or morals is declared 
prohibited, as is their employment without any exception, as servants or in 
establishments engaged in the sale of alcoholic beverages. Minors employed in 
industrial or commercial establishments shall be subject to physical examination 
at any time the General Bureau of Public Health may so decree and their dis- 
missal ordered should it be found that the nature of their work has proven detri- 
mental to health and moral development. A period of 30 days’ rest shall be 
given at childbirth to all mothers employed in workshops or industrial concerns 
and 15 minutes every two hours during the working day thereafter for nursing 
the infant. The employment of women in industries specified as unhealthful by 
the Bureau of Public Health, in establishments engaged in the sale of alcoholic 
beverages, and from 9 p. m. to 6 a. m. is forbidden. Further regulation of the 
work of women and minors in accordance with this decree will be left to the 
Bureau of Public Health. (Hl Diario, La Paz, October 2, 1929.) 


ESTABLISHMENT OF BRANCH HEALTH OFFICES.—In order to insure 
better coordination in the work of the Bureau of Public Health, 
measures were recently taken to establish branch public health offices 
throughout the Republic. These will be located in such places as the 
Government may designate as capitals of the special sanitary zones 
formed by two or more departments and will be directly responsible 
to the General Bureau of Public Health. The director of each branch 
office will act as the representative of the general office within the 
limits of the zone, having vigilance over the execution of existing 
sanitary laws and decrees and settling all questions which by their 
nature do not demand the direct action of the General Bureau. (EI 
Diario, La Paz, October 23, 1929.) 


COLOMBIA 


ORGANIZATION OF CHILD WELFARE Socrery.—The official act of 
organization of the Child Welfare Society of Colombia, the creation of 
which was decreed by law in 1925, took place in Bogota on September 
4,1929. The simple ceremony marking the event included the formal 
declaration of its organization by the Minister of Education and 
speeches by the President of the Pediatric Society and the national 
director of Public Health. Stressing the need for greater care of 
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children and quoting statistics on conditions in Colombia, Dr. Garcia 
Medina concluded his address by describing at length the nature of 
child welfare work being done at the present time in Bogota. He 
said, in part: 

National child welfare service in Bogota has been divided by the Bureau of 
Public Health into two general lines of activity. To the one has been assigned 
the supervision of well children and to the other the care of the sick. The first is 
in charge of the Red Cross and the second of the Pediatrie Society. 

The former includes the maintenance of dispensaries for children from 1 to 2 
years of age, clinics where expectant mothers may receive care and advice, 
obstetrical service, and inspection of wet nurses. 

Children who need it receive care in the child health centers until they reach 
the age of from 12 to 14 months. Results obtained in this work have been most 
satisfactory; mortality among children thus cared for has been reduced to 1 per 
100 during the last few years, while in the first six months of 1929 there were no 
deaths. In the past little was done for the child once he left the child health 
center. Now, however, the Bureau of Hygiene is planning to establish clinics 
where constant attention will be given the child, mothers instructed in the proper 
care of children, and visits made to the home for the purpose of ascertaining 
living conditions there and to check up on any failure to carry out the instructions 
given by the dispensary. In this latter work the visiting nurse will play an 
important role. 

Free obstetrical care in the home for those who can not be attended in mater- 
nity hospitals and the examination of wet nurses completes this phase of the work. 

The second line of activity, the particular purpose of which is to assist the sick 
child, is under the direction of the Bogota Pediatric Society. In its clinic, the 
child is examined, treated, and provided with such nourishment and medicines as 
its case requires, and the mother given directions as to its care in the home. 
(El Nuevo Tiempo, Bogota, September 6, 1929.) 

HoMES FOR THE BLIND.—A new departmental amusement tax has 
been created by Law No. 27 of November 22, 1929, the proceeds of 
which will be used by the departments for the support and improve- 
ment of homes for the blind and institutions for the deaf and dumb. 
(Diario Oficial, Bogota, November 29, 1929.) 

REGULATIONS GOVERNING THE PRACTICE OF MEDICINE.—The Na- 
tional Congress by virtue of Law No. 35 of November 22, 1929, has 
decreed that the medical profession can be practiced only by nationals 
or foreigners who have obtained a degree from an officially recognized 
Colombian school of medicine or from a foreign university, provided 
that foreign physicians educated abroad pass a theoretical and practi- 
cal examination given by the General Medical Licensing Board 
(Junta General de Titulos Médicos) in Bogota. The complete text of 
this law appears in the Diario Oficial of November 28, 1929. 


COSTA RICA 


Work OF DENTAL PROPHYLACTIC BUREAU.—Evidence of the interest 
being manifest in dental prophylaxis as a result of the campaign 
organized by the newly created Bureau of Dental Prophylaxis is 
shown in a report recently made by Dr. Mariano Valenzuela. An 
important phase of the work of the clinics thus far has been that of 
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extraction. During the period from July 19 to November 1, 1929, 
a total of 2,871 extractions was made in the free clinic in San Jose, 
while those made by the traveling dentists from the time the service 
was begun on September 4 until November 1, 1929, numbered 2,322. 
(Diario de Costa Rica, San Jose, November 23, 1929.) 

LECTURES ON FIRST AID.—At a meeting of the board of directors of 
the Costa Rican Red Cross in San Jose on November 4, 1929, it was 
decided to appoint a committee of women to confer with local physi- 
cians interested in the work of the Red Cross, for the purpose of ar- 
ranging for a series of lectures on first aid. To insure as large an 
attendance as possible, these will be open to the general public. 
(Diario de Costa Rica, San Jose, November 6, 1929.) 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


VACCINATION AGAINST TUBERCULOSIS.—It has been reported by 
the Bureau of Public Health that 2,323 persons have been vaccinated 
against tuberculosis during the year that the campaign for the pro- 
phylaxis of the disease has been in progress. (Listin Diario, Santo 
Domingo, October 11, 1929.) 


ECUADOR 


CoNGRESS OF THE Pan AMERICAN MepicaL AssociaTion.—In- 
formation received from His Excellency the Minister of Ecuador, 
Senor Dr. Homero Viteri Lafronte, is to the effect that the Govern- 
ment of Ecuador has appointed Dr. Juan Pablo Sanz and Dr. Juan 
Antonio Montalvan to represent Ecuador at the Congress of the 
Pan American Medical Association which will convene at Panama 
City February 9, 1930. 

HONDURAS 


ESTABLISHMENT OF CHILD HEALTH CENTER.—In preparing its 
budget for the coming year, the General Bureau of Public Health has 
made provision for the establishment of a child health center in San 
Pedro Sula, setting aside at the same time a sum sufficient to cover 
maintenance costs and the salary of a head nurse and other necessary 
personnel. The bureau will be assisted in this work by a local com- 
mittee of women who will establish an auxiliary clinic, distribute 
garments, and aid the children in all possible ways. (EI Cronista, 
Tegucigalpa, November 2, 1929.) 


NICARAGUA 


SANITARY CAMPAIGN IN CagBo DE Gracias A Dios.—A special cam- 
paign against hookworm and other intestinal parasites was made by 
the health authorities in the region around Cabo de Gracias a Dios 
from April 7 to September 12, 1929. Efforts were centered in Cabo, 
Waspook, Assan, and Saklin, where 2,407 persons in all were examined. 
Of this number practically all, or 2,308, were found to be suffering 
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from one intestinal disease or another. ‘Treatment was given 1,958. 


(The Bluefields Weekly, Bluefields, October 12, 1929.) 
PANAMA 


IMPROVEMENTS IN LEPER HOSPITAL.—An important remodeling 
program was recently begun at the Palo Seco Leper Colony in Balboa. 
Plans included the construction of a new building to be used as a 
recreation hall and reception room. Motion-picture and_ billiard 
equipment will be special features of the structure. 

The work of the hospital has been considered very successful 
during the past months. Three patients were discharged as appar- 
ently cured during the week of October 13 and at that time it was 
expected that more would be released within the near future. Over 
100 patients are now being treated at the colony. (Star and Herald, 
Panama, October 13, 1929.) 

SURVEY OF LIVING CONDITIONS AMONG PooR.—It was announced 
by Dr. Guillermo Garcia de Paredes, head of the Bureau of Hygiene 
and Public Health, on October 18, 1929, that a survey of living 
conditions in the poorer quarters of Panama would shortly be con- 
ducted by a committee of health officials of Panama and the Canal 
Zone. It is understood that local health authorities are of the 
opinion that living conditions, especially in the poorer sections, have 
been largely responsible in the past for the spread of epidemics and 
for this reason have decided to make an investigation. (Star and 
Herald, Panama, October 19, 1929.) 


PARAGUAY 


X-ray cuinic.—The Minister of Justice, Worship, and Public 
Instruction was authorized by a decree of September 27, 1929, to 
issue a call for bids on the construction of an X-ray clinic to be built 
adjoining the Clinical Hospital in Asuncion. (1 Diario, Asuncion, 


September 27, 1929.) 
PERU 


STATUS OF SOCIAL WELFARE WORK IN PrrRvu.—In his message to 
Congress on October 12, 1929, President Leguia pointed out that the 
work of the Bureau of Public Health had been characterized by a 
marked development during the year 1928-29. A vigorous cam- 
paign was continued against bubonic plague and measures taken 
against smallpox, tuberculosis, malaria, and venereal diseases. In 
reference to these and further social welfare activities of the Govern- 
ment, he stated that: 

Statistics indicate that the number of cases of bubonic plague and deaths re- 
sulting from it have decreased materially, being lower in 1928 than at any time 
since the campaign was started. The intensive campaign for vaccination against 
smallpox has also been productive of favorable results. In fighting tuberculosis, 
vaccination has been employed in the case of children and an important step 
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taken in Arequipa to prevent the spread of the disease with the establishment of 
free examination service for persons employed in the sale of foods. All the serv- 
ices engaged in the campaign against venereal diseases have now been centralized 
under the General Bureau of Public Health. This will permit greater coordina- 
tion and as a result more effective action. 

In the work of the bureau, child welfare has continued to occupy an important 
place. During the past 10 years the number of births has increased and the 
infant mortality rate steadily decreased. The Julia Swayne de Leguia Hospital 
for children, constructed in Lima along the most advanced hygienic lines and 
equipped with everything necessary to fulfill its humanitarian ends to the fullest 
degree, is now completed, and will undoubtedly serve as an inspiration and model 
for the erection of similar institutions in other parts of the country. 

By virtue of a recent law, funds have been made available for the construction 
of buildings for the National Institute of Hygiene, and among other plans for the 
future is one for the establishment of a national school of nursing. 

Prison reform during 1928-29 included the improvement of conditions in the 
Guadalupe prison, the intensification of the work of prison organization already 
in progress, and the organization of the Criminological Institute. Permitting 
as it does the scientific classification of prisoners in order to give each the type of 
treatment best suited to his case, this last is most assuredly an important step 
forward in the general improvement of prison conditions. (La Prensa, Lima, 
October 12, 1929.) 

SALVADOR 


ACTIVITIES OF THE GENERAL BurREAU OF PusBLIic HbALTH.—A 
general idea of the scope of activities carried on by the General 
Bureau of Public Health may be readily obtained from a report of 
that office for the first six months of 1929, of which the following is a 
brief summary: 


For purposes of organization the bureau is divided into sections, each of which 
has been assigned specific duties. The first section has as its principal object the 
prevention of smallpox by vaccination. Its offices include laboratories for the 
production of serum. Animportant part of its work is the vaccination campaign 
constantly being carried on throughout the Republic. This section recently had 
the privilege of making shipments of its serum to Nicaragua and Costa Rica. 
During the 6-month period 34,337 persons were vaccinated for the first time 
and 32,710 revaccinated. For years this work has been carried on almost exclu- 
sively in the cities and villages, but now the services of the National Guard have 
been enlisted and it will be extended to cover the more isolated regions. 

The second section of the bureau has as its principal sphere of action the pro- 
phylaxis of venereal diseases and the campaign against hookworm disease. Besides 
the night clinic in San Salvador, there are at the present time, four hospitals located 
in San Salvador, Santa Ana, Sonsonate, and San Miguel, respectively, and six 
offices engaged in antivenereal work. It is the intention of the bureau to convert 
the offices of San Vicente, Cojutepeque, and Chalatenango into hospitals. This 
will leave offices in Santa Tecla, La Union, and Ahuachapan. ‘The personnel for 
the night clinic in San Salvador has recently been increased. It now includes five 
medical students, three nurses, and an assistant. The school medical inspection 
service is also a part of the second section. It has at its command the services of 
a surgeon, a physician, 2 dentists, 2 student dental assistants, 3 student medical 
assistants, 4 visiting nurses, and a special nurse to work with the surgeon. 
As a result of their labors all the school children in San Salvador have been 
given careful physical examinations. The campaign against hookworm disease 
continues to be one of the most important under the direction of the section. 
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The work of the third section involves the inspection of food products. There 
are at present six inspectors at work in San Salvador. Recently a campaign was 
undertaken to enforce the regulations compelling coffee producers to print on the 
label of each package the grade of coffee contained therein. Vigilance is main- 
tained over the production of all foodstuffs, but special care is taken to see that 
the milk distributed throughout the city is free from harmful bacteria. Visits 
are made to the dairies and other centers of distribution each day and tests made 
to insure the wholesomeness of the product sold. 

The fourth section comprises the engineering service and the divisions engaged 
in the antimalaria campaign, while the fifth section handles any legal questions 
which come before the office. (Boletin de Sanidad y Beneficencia, San Salvador, 
January to June, 1929.) 


GYMNASIUM IN INSTITUTION FOR BLIND.—A gymnasium was 
recently opened in connection with the Workshop for the Blind in 
San Salvador. This shop and the farm in San Vicente now have a 
personnel of 41, of whom 26 are blind. Work done in the shop 
includes tailoring, rug making, pottery making, the preparation of ink 
and glue, and furniture making. (Diario del Salvador, San Salvador, 


October 29, 1929.) 
URUGUAY 


Tue DAmaso LarraNaca AsyLumM.—An interesting résumé, pre- 
pared by Dr. Roberto Berro, director of the Damaso Larrafiaga 
Asylum of Montevideo, on the work of that institution, was published 
in a recent issue of the Boletin del Instituto Internacional Americano 
de Proteccién a la Infancia. Doctor Berro reviewed the foundation 
of the asylum, established in accordance with a law of November 7, 
1910, and made the following statements regarding its present work: 


Originally the asylum was open to all children who were orphaned, abandoned, 
or whose parents were compelled because of poverty to leave them in care of the 
institution, but after the establishment in 1925 of the Children’s Home, no 
children under 3 years of age were admitted. During the past year, a small sum 
has been placed at the disposal of the asylum from which it has been enabled to 
assist parents who because of some temporary financial difficulty wish to place 
their children in the asylum, and in this way it was possible to make 15 per cent 
of the applications for entrance unnecessary. Despite these two factors, which 
might be supposed to reduce the number of children under the care of the insti- 
tution, that figure has remained high, there having been 4,499 names in its files 
at the time the résumé was prepared. 

During the period from July 1, 1928, to June 30, 1929, 591 children entered the 
asylum. Of this number, representing 313 boys and 278 girls, 476 were between 
the ages of 3 and 8 years, 108 between the ages of 8 and 12 years, and 7 between 
the ages of 12 and 14 years. Causes for requests for admission were as follows: 
Poverty, 282; illness of parents, 105; desertion, 34; death of parents, 8; conceal- 
ment of mother’s delinquency, 17; imprisonment of mother, 2; no cause given, 143. 

Of the 564 children who left the asylum during the year, 387 were recalled 
by their parents, 141 by the authorities who had them placed there, 33 were 
released upon attainment of 21 years, and 3 upon their marriage. 

Eighty-three per cent of the children under the protection of the asylum are 
being cared for outside of the institution. Many are being given homes by 
persons who receive 11 pesos a month for providing a child care and an education; 
others have been placed with responsible families, and the remainder are being 
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eared for in subsidiary institutions, are working, or studying. In June, 1929, 
2,279 children were in ‘‘foster homes,’’ 1,968 of which were in the city and 311 in 
the country; 1,498 were with families; 143 were at the vacation colony; 135 boys 
between the ages of 12 and 15 years were attending a vocational school in Santa 
Lucia, about 40 miles distant from Montevideo; and 204, divided in groups of 25 
to 30, were in smaller orphanages of the well-known ‘‘cottage type.” Six boys 
between the ages of 18 and 21 years were doing farm work at the national nursery 
in Toledo, 21 were living in a pupils’ home, while employed in shops, and 205 were 
being cared for in the asylum. 

Health conditions among the children are decidedly good; sickness has been 
less than average and the death rate only 0.27 per cent. (Boletin del Instituto 
Internacional Americano de Proteccién a la Infancia, Montevideo, October, 1929.) 


VENEZUELA 


REPORT OF WELFARE INSTITUTE.—It is stated in the recent report 
of the activities of the Sim6n Rodriguez Institute that 1,136 children 
under 2 years of age were registered in the files of that institution 
during the year from July 1, 1928, to June 30, 1929. The work of the 
institute, however, is not confined to very young children. It in- 
cludes also the examination and treatment of children over 2 years of 
age, and even of adults, as may be seen from the following summary 
of its activities during the year in question: 


Children under 2 years of age 


INiauaaoYere foNe sates) Cheon y MONS. = ee ee be ee Se 5, 140 
Prescriptions given__ 2-22-22 22____= a ete Ae a JAG oe eee 6, 188 
Millkgchistriloube dee quantsee, 2 saa site ay Sate ry neue ieee ns © Nel eee -2._ 18,606 


Adults and children over 2 years of age 


INGUiaM SYareG)E. Chtaouhow AON o = 2 See ee ee ee ee eS pat 
Quartzelampttreabmen tse hk en Ron = See ape Sey s eee eae 1, 040 
rn CO TS estore eS De ke Sel i es nee ree 4,715 
@perations es he. =e eae ie fash sed en OE ee Ree Uy ye eee eae 330 
Rrescribtlomsselyene ok = Ses eee sn aa ak Ee eS eee 4,471 
MGS GHEE RGTACCOOL erent ae eke ot Gre 2 Ee Soekl “a Se 8 oh Sy Red ge See 8, 002 


(Boletin del Instituto Benéfico ‘‘Simén Rodriguez,” Caracas, Sep- 
tember 20, 1929.) 
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FIRST CONFERENCE OF THE INTER-AMERICAN COMMISSION OF 
Women.—The first conference of the Inter-American Commission of 
Women will be held in Havana, Cuba, from February 17 to 26, 1930, 
at the time of the celebration of the bicentenary of the University 
of Habana. 


GENERAL NOTES hey 


The commissioners who are expected to attend the conference are 
as follows: Sra. Ernestina A. Lopez de Nelson, Argentina; Sra. 
Maria Elena de Hinestrosa, Colombia; Madame Téligny Mathon, 
Haiti; Srta. Leda. Clara Gonzalez, Panama; Sra. Maria Alvarez de 
Guillén-Rivas, Salvador; Sra. Lucila Luciani de Pérez Diaz, Venezuela: 
and Miss Doris Stevens, chairman, United States. 

The Governments of the remaining 14 American Republics have 
been asked by the Pan American Union to appoint their commissioners 
and it is hoped that the respective commissioners of the 21 Republics 
of this hemisphere will attend the conference in Cuba. 

During this conference the commissioners will consider and act 
upon the report of the commission’s nationality committee, of which 
Miss Alice Paul is chairman. This report is now completed, and 
includes a draft treaty for presentation to The Hague Codification 
Conference. 

The commissioners will also consider, at Habana, ways and means 
for carrying out the vast amount of research which they have under- 
taken to complete and to report upon to the Seventh Conference of 
American States at Montevideo in 1933. They will discuss such 
subjects as guardianship of children, property, marriage, divorce, 
domicile, political nights, ete. 





BOLIVIA 


NAME OF PROVINCE CHANGED.—In honor of the prominent Bolivian 
statesman, Don Antonio Quijarro, the name of the Province of Porco, 
in the Department of Potosi, has been changed by a decree issued on 
October 31, 1929, to the Province of Quijarro. (Hl Diario, Lia Paz, 
November 10, 1929.) 

COLOMBIA 


CENTENARY OF THE DEATH OF Botivar.—The National Congress of 
Colombia recently passed a law appropriating the sum of 50,000 pesos 
for a monument to Sim6n Bolivar to be erected on the Monte Sacro 
in Rome as a tribute from the Republic to its liberator on the first 
centenary of his death, December 17, 1930. 

The Government also plans to convoke, through the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, a student congress with delegates representing the 
countries freed by Bolivar, this congress to meet at San Pedro Ale- 
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jandrino, the estate near Santa Marta where Bolivar died. The 
Government is also authorized to contract for the erection of a 
monument symbolic of American independence and statues of Bolivar, 
Santander, and Anzodtegui to be erected at Boyaca, the site of the 
battle in which Colombian independence was won. An appropria- 
tion of 300,000 pesos has been made for the erection of these monu- 
ments, the models for which will be selected by the Government with 
the advice of the National Academy of History. (Diario Oficial, 
Bogota, October 26, 1929.) 


URUGUAY 


Deatu or Dr. Jos& BaTLLE y OrpéNEz.—It is with deep regret 
that the Butuetin of the Pan American Union records the death on 
October 20, 1929, of one of Uruguay’s most brilliant political figures, 
José Batlle y Ordéfiez, journalist and statesman, twice president of 
the Republic. Doctor Batlle, the son of Gen. Lorenzo Batlle, who 
was President of Uruguay from 1868 to 1872, came into prominence 
as a political figure in 1881 at the age of 25 when, in conjunction 
with Dr. Anacleto Dufort Alvarez, he assumed the editorship of 
La Razén, a Montevideo daily, to oppose the government of General 
Santos. From this newspaper and later from Hl Dia, a newspaper 
which he founded, Doctor Batlle fought for his political beliefs. 

In 1891 he was elected deputy for El Salto, in 1897 he became 
member of the Council of State, and in December of the same year 
he was elected Senator from Montevideo. In 1899 the Senate 
made him its president and for a brief period, by virtue of his position, 
he was Chief Executive. In 1903 he himself was elected President 
of the Republic, serving until 1907. At the beginning of 1911 he 
returned to his native country, was again chosen candidate for the 
Presidency of the Republic, and elected. A year later he brought 
forward his project of constitutional reform, which was still under 
discussion when he ended his second term in 1915. The new 
Constitution was adopted in October 15, 1917, approved by the 
voters of the country, and ratified and promulgated on January 3, 
1918. In the elections of November 23, 1920, Doctor Batlle was 
elected by a great majority to the Council of Administration, in 
which office he continued as leader of his party and remained to his 
death one of the most outstanding figures in the political life of 
Uruguay. (Arturo Scarone: Uruguayos Contempordneos, Monte- 
video; Hl Dia, Montevideo, October 21, 1929.) 
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Reports received to December 15, 1929—Continued 


Subject | Date | Author 








SALVADOR 


1929 
The system of installment buying has not reached Salvador__-| Dec. 5 | A. E. Carleton, consul at San 
| Salvador. 
URUGUAY 
AOTICUITUNG IM MU TU SUA sa eee eee eae ee Oe ee ae Oct. 18 | C. Carrigan, consul general at 
Montevideo. 
Review of commerce and industries for quarter ended Sept. 30, | Oct. 20 Do. 


1929, and imports and exports for first six months of 1929 
compared with same period for 1928. 


VENEZUELA | 


Report on the La Guaira consular district, quarter ended Sept. | Noy. 6) Ben. C. Matthews, vice consul 


30, 1929. | at La Guaira. 
Exportations from La Guaira, quarter ended Sept. 30,1929--__| Nov. 9 | Do. 
Leading articles of import at La Guaira from July 1, 1929, to | Dec. 2. Do. 








September 30, 1929. 
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THE HONDURAN-GUATEMALAN 
BOUNDAR CONFERENCE 


INTRODUCTION 


By Dana G. Munro, Ph. D. 
Chief, Division of Latin American Affairs, Department of State 


HE boundary between Guatemala and Honduras has never been 

definitely established. Treaties looking toward a settlement were 
signed in 1845, 1895, and 1914, but efforts to carry out their provi- 
sions proved unsuccessful. 

In 1917 several serious frontier incidents led the Government of 
the United States, at the invitation of both parties, to tender its 
good offices as mediator. Representatives of the two interested 
Governments met at Washington in May, 1918, but were unable after 
several months of discussion to reach an agreement. The mediation, 
however, was not formerly terminated. Renewed negotiations took 
place from time to time in the years following, and at the Conference 
on Central American Affairs held in Washington in 1923 the two 
parties agreed to submit the matter to arbitration by the President 
of the United States. For various reasons this agreement was never 
carried into effect. 

In 1928 a conference was held at Cuyamel under the chairmanship 
of the American Minister to Costa Rica and the boundary question 
was again discussed in detail. Subsequently the Secretary of State, 
Mr. Kellogg, submitted to the Governments of Guatemala and 
Honduras a proposal for arbitration of the dispute by the International 
Central American Tribunal established by the convention signed in 
Washington in 1923. This proposal was not acceptable to both 
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parties and gave rise to further discussions which continued until 
October, 1929. At that time the Government of the United States 
informed the Governments of Guatemala and Honduras that it felt 
that the discussions regarding the boundary controversy had reached 
a point where further progress could best be realized by a frank and 
friendly exchange of views in Washington. The two Governments 
were therefore invited to designate representatives to meet in Wash- 
ington for this purpose. 

In response to this invitation the Guatemalan Government ap- 
pointed Mr. Carlos Salazar and Mr. Eugenio Silva Pefia and the 
Honduran Government Mr. Mariano Vasquez as their delegates. 
The conference held its first meeting on January 20, 1930. 


On opening the conference, the Acting Secretary of State, Hon. 
Joseph P. Cotton, addressed the delegates as follows: 


GENTLEMEN: We have invited you to meet here in Washington because we 
felt that a frank and friendly exchange of views between representatives of your 
Governments would offer the best means for making further progress toward a 
settlement of the boundary question which has so long existed. The Government 
of the United States has for several years been exercising its good offices at the 
request of both parties to the controversy in an effort to find a basis upon which 
such a settlement could be effected. We do not feel that this effort has been in 
vain, for the conferences and the discussions which have already taken place 
have served to define the issue, to make clear the aspirations of both Governments, 
and especially to demonstrate the genuine desire of both parties to adjust their 
differences by fair and peaceful means. 

The settlement of international disputes by means of direct and friendly con- 
ferences, or through orderly processes of arbitration, is one of the outstanding 
characteristics of the political system of the Western Hemisphere. We can say 
with pride that the nations of America have resorted to these orderly processes 
instead of to measures of force in every international difficulty which has arisen 
on this continent for many decades. We can point with satisfaction to the 
peaceful adjustment of many other boundary disputes within our very recent 
memory. When we consider the difficulties which some of these presented we 
can not but feel the utmost confidence that two nations which are united by such 
close historical ties and such long-standing friendship as have existed between 
Guatemala and Honduras will be able to find an adequate solution of the problem 
which brings you here. 

The Government of the United States wishes to extend every possible assistance 
in finding such a solution in so far as its help is desired by both parties to the dis- 
pute. Our only interest in the matter is the maintenance of an assured peace 
and the establishment on a firm basis of friendly relations between two countries 
for which we ourselves feel so deep a friendship and so high a regard. We shall 
be most gratified, therefore, if we are able to help you in the present conference. 
I am particularly gratified personally to have the privilege of welcoming you 
here to-day and to express my own personal best wishes for your success. 
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In response to this welcome, the delegate of Honduras, Mr. Marians 
Vasquez, said: 


Mr. SEcRETARY OF STATE: We have listened with real pleasure to the kind 
words with which you have been pleased to open the sessions of this conference 
and to express the hope that through some satisfactory and fair agreement an 
end will be made of the difficulties which, on account of boundary questions, 
have unfortunately supervened between Honduras and Guatemala. 

The friendly exhortation to reconciliation of two sister nations and, above all, 
the readiness which the enlightened Government of this great Republic has always 
shown to promote the welfare and harmony of our countries deserves our full 
recognition and gratitude for its nobility, generosity and impartiality. 

The delegation of Honduras, inspired, as its Government has always been, by 
sentiments of true fraternity, will not stand in the way of any possible settlement 
which will take law and justice into account and will not forget the circumstance 
that Honduras and Guatemala are sister nations which have lived and are now 
living united by nature and history. 

In order to achieve success in international questions of the nature of that 
which will be dealt with in the conference, there is no surer way than that marked 
out by the principles of justice and equity. This is what was said in 1918 by the 
illustrious Secretary of State, Mr. Robert Lansing, in his inaugural speech as the 
mediator on this boundary question. 

Guided by those principles, the delegation of Honduras will study in a serene 
spirit and weigh with impartial judgment the points which may be brought 
before it for its deliberation and will exert its best efforts to the end that, with the 
friendly cooperation of Your Excellency, there may be found at last a satisfactory 
solution for the two contending countries, which solution is none other than that 
which will give to each its own. 

Renewing to you, Excellency, our most sincere thanks for the interest you have 
taken in the good of our countries, I take pleasure in extending to you the cordial 
greetings of the Government of Honduras which I beg you kindly to convey to the 
illustrious mandatory of your great nation, whose voice, promoting the cause of 
peace in America, will doubtless serve us as a guide and incentive in our present 
labors. 


Mr. Carlos Salazar, delegate of Guatemala, then responded to 
the words of the Acting Secretary of State in the following terms: 


Your EXcELLENCY, THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 


GENTLEMEN: The Government of the United States, exercising its lofty mis- 
sion in America, has stretched out its friendly hand once more to the sister 
Republics of Guatemala and Honduras, which are making an effort to find an 
appropriate solution to their frontier problem, and has invited them to come to 
this country, and in the midst of its generous hospitality, to endeavor to solve 
the differences which so deeply and for so many years have compromised the 
fraternity which was always a pledge of peace between our countries. 

The Government of Guatemala accepted, with real pleasure, so kindly an invi- 
tation, and sent its delegates to this city because it considered it an inescapable 
duty on its part to demonstrate once more its good will in every effort which 
might be made to put an end to the old question of territorial boundaries. 
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The delegation of Guatemala will consider itself happy if, as a result of the 
present conference, it may be possible to reach a direct and friendly arrange- 
ment of the pending dispute, or if a reasonable procedure of arbitration may be 
agreed upon, since, as you, Mr. Secretary of State, so well said, this method of 
settling international difficulties is characteristic of the political system of the 
Western Hemisphere. Guatemala is bound by the international agreements, 
which it has subscribed and ratified with the States of Central America and 
which constitute the positive law of the Central American family, and is also 
bound to the other peoples of the New and the Old World with which it cultivates 
friendly relations, and it will not fail to carry out the obligations which concern it. 

The delegates of Guatemala cherish the hope that they will find in their good 
friends, the delegates of Honduras, the same favorable attitude and the same pur- 
pose of doing our peoples the immense service of giving them peace, established 
in mutual esteem, by suppressing this painful dispute which depresses and divides 
us. We greatly desire that Guatemala and Honduras may be able to agree upon 
a just frontier and that, far from constituting an unsurmountable barrier separat- 
ing them, it may serve to facilitate their rapprochement, as Guatemala and El 
Salvador have just done, joining each other with the steel links of their railways 
which will blot out frontiers and bring about the miracle of the resurrection of 
the Central American fatherland in which our ancestors were born. 

Let the sincerity with which Guatemala comes to these friendly and frank con- 
versations be made of record; and let the evidence stand of its profound gratitude 
to the Government of the United States, worthily represented at this conference 
by the illustrious statesmen who honor us with their counsel and their friendly 
mediation. 





THE LARGER SIGNIFICANCE OF A 
PAN AMERICAN HIGHWAY’ 


Byelus shown bit. Dib. D. 


Director General of the Pan American Union 


AM deeply grateful for the honor done me by the American Road 

Builders’ Association in inviting me to serve as one of the presiding 
officers of Pan American Day. The sessions which you are holding 
possess a real significance for all the countries of the American Con- 
tinent. Long and repeated journeys through Mexico, Central, and 
South America have left upon my mind many deep and lasting impres- 
sions, but of these, I place in the front rank the part that is being 
played in the economic, social, and cultural progress of these countries 
by improved means of communication, especially better roads. The 
good roads movement, while of comparatively recent origin in Latin 
America, has acquired within the course of a few years an impetus 
which is a tribute to the far-seeing statesmanship of those who are 
directing the destinies of these countries. 

There is one aspect of the general highway situation which is most 
gratifying to every one interested in the development of closer rela- 
tions between the nations of America. As a result of the series of 
Pan American conferences which have been held and of the activities 
of organization such as the American Road Builders’ Association, 
the Pan American Confederation for Highway Education and the 
Highway Education Board of the United States, there has gradually 
grown up a spirit of cooperation in the development of highway plans 
which means much to the present and future of this continent. 

Initiated by resolution of the Fifth International Conference of 
American States in 1923, the several highway conferences and high- 
way commissions which have met in the intervening period have 
stimulated highway construction to such an extent that improved 
roads are now gradually extending from the large centers of population 
and covering nearly every section of the countries members of the 
Pan American Union. 

In this good roads movement the idea of an inter-American high- 
way extending from the United States in the north to Argentina and 
Chile in the south has aroused widespread interest. Such a road was 
suggested by the Pan American Highway Commission of 1924; 
incorporated in the program of the First Pan American Highway 
Congress, and indorsed by the Sixth International Conference of 





1 Address delivered on Pan American Day, January 15, 1930, at the Twenty-Seventh Annual Conven- 
tion of American Road Builders’ Association, Atlantic City. 
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American States. Definite conclusions were adopted at the Second 
Pan American Highway Congress looking toward the construction of 
international highway systems connecting the nations of the American 
Continent. In October last, added impetus was given to the project 
by the inter-American highway conference which met at Panama 
on invitation of the Government of Panama, and with representatives 
in attendance from Panama, Costa Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, Salvador, and the United States, for the express purpose 
of considering questions preliminary to the undertaking of a recon- 
naissance survey to determine the route or routes of the road. At 
that time, a resolution was adopted recommending the creation of an 
inter-American highway commission, and this commission is now in 
process of organization. 

As the purpose of constructing highways is to develop the economic 
and social interests of the countries concerned, it was the consensus 
of opinion of the delegates at Panama and those who are engaged in 
carrying on this work, that the route of the inter-American highway 
should be determined only after a most careful survey and in con- 
junction with the countries through which the road or roads will pass. 
It will be the purpose and function of the inter-American highway 
commission to determine, in cooperation with the several interested 
governments, the routes of the projected highway that will best serve 
the economic and social interests of the respective countries, and it is 
the firm hope and expectation that this northern section of the high- 
way will be a reality within the next few years. 

We are therefore on the eve of a new era in highway construction 
which will also inaugurate a new era in the progress and prosperity 
of the nations of Latin America. In the furthering of these great 
plans, a new impetus will be given to that spirit of constructive inter- 
American cooperation which is of the very essence of true Pan 
Americanism. 





ACCELERATING TRANSPORTATION 
IN CENTRAL AMERICA 


By Wituiam A. Rerp 


Foreign Trade Adviser, Pan American Union 


NE evening a short time ago an air mail letter was received in 

Washington, D. C. The letter had been posted at daybreak 
three days previously in the heart of Nicaragua. In that brief 
interval the regular inter-American postal service had transported 
this letter from the Nicaraguan capital to the American capital— 
an epic in quick mail transportation. 

Canada’s new trade commissioner, sent forth to the Middle Ameri- 
cas to increase the Dominion’s business interests in that region, 
chooses the airplane for his mode of travel. By this means he pre- 
sents himself in the capitals and commercial cities from Mexico to 
Panama within weeks instead of months. This latest phase of 
transportation makes possible such friendly business calls over all 
Central America. 

Riding out from San Salvador one Sunday morning on the way to 
curious Lake Ilopango, the writer passed near an aviation field. A 
score or more of Salvadoreans were on the ground gazing into the 
clouds. Interest was centered on the expected arrival of visitors 
from Guatemala, and the crowd did not have long to wait. A speck 
in the sky soared over mountain tops, gradually came nearer and, 
after making several circuits of the field, landed gracefully. 

The visitors, headed by the distinguished aviator Colonel Granados, 
had come over from Guatemala City to take breakfast with friends. 
After spending a day in San Salvador the Guatemalans left for 
another Central American country, continuing their neighborly visits 
by air. The occasion was seized upon by the press as illustrative of 
the inestimable influence for peace and progress that is being exerted 
by native Central American flyers. 

The story of peaceful progress is unfolding every day as the air- 
plane’s course is directed over the lands; as mail and passengers are 
carried as if by magic from capital to capital and from port to port. 
Consider the many places from Mexico to Panama and from Miami 
to Panama which receive and dispatch regular mail and passenger 
planes. Here is a partial list of landing fields: Miami, Habana, 
Cozumel, Belize, Tela, Brownsville, Tampico, Mexico City, Puebla, 
Oaxaca, Tuxtla, Tapachula, Guatemala, San Salvador, San Jose, 
Managua, San Lorenzo, Tegucigalpa, Puntarenas, David, Panama 
City, and Colon. 
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Courtesy of the Department of Public Safety 
AVIATION FIELD, SAN JOSE, COSTA RICA 


One of the numerous landing fields in Central America which have been established in connection with 
the development of air transportation 


From the Salvadorean shore of the Gulf of Fonseca a new steel and 
concrete pier extends into deep water. A big Pacific liner swings 
slowly up to the pier and docks. A puffing locomotive draws a train 
of loaded cars close beside the ship. The place is Cutuco, southern 
terminal of the International Railways of Central America, the longest 
rail system built with American dollars outside of the United States. 
From Cutuco steel rails now extend all the way to Fort Churchill on 
Hudson Bay. The beginning of 1930 marked the actual opening of 
the rail route between Guatemala and Salvador, a link that completes 
the long, long line from the Arctic to the Tropics. And transportation 
scores another victory. 


In Central American nations the railways, as a general rule, are 
paying investments; yet they do not ramify into many a region 
whose raw materials the world needs. Other than the much-talked- 
of railroad from Lake Nicaragua to a point on the Caribbean, the 
prospects for railway construction are not promising. But in all 
the capitals and smaller towns a new era is dawning; it is the era of 
automobile and motor truck transportation. In San Salvador is 
found a rising tide of motor transportation unsurpassed in volume 
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anywhere in Central America. I refer to the many motor busses 
plying on highways extending in various directions from the capital 
city and carrying thousands of people a day. In the morning the 
several lines bring passengers to town, and late in the afternoon take 
them home to the suburbs. These busses are of double nationality— 
American and Salvadorean. Chassis have been imported from the 
United States, while bodies and seats are of local manufacture. Some 
of the latter are of an excellence in workmanship really surprising 
to the stranger. 

In Guatemala the same custom prevails of buying a foreign chassis 
and building the body at home. Cart manufacturing has long been 
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Courtesy of International Railways of Central America 
WHARVES AT CUTUCO, SALVADOR 


Here, as in other Central American ports, railroad lines extend along the wharves, thus facilitating the 
handling of commodities of commerce—in this instance, coffee 


a necessary and flourishing business in Central America, and the step 
from cart to automobile body is not such a radical one that it can not 
be taken by the ingenious mechanic and cabinetmaker. Thus is 
opened a new occupation which is gradually calling for more highly 
skilled laborers. 

Between Antigua, the former capital of Guatemala, and the present 
capital city, a 30-mile trail over mountains and ravines has been used 
for centuries. Along this trail to-day one meets thousands of people; 
most of them are on foot, others are astride mules and horses, and 
still others are journeying in ox carts. But the road is in evolution. 
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PRESIDENTS OF GUATEMALA AND SALVADOR AT OPENING OF RAILROAD 


President Pio Romero Bosque of Salvador (left) and President Lazaro Chacon of Guatemala (right) met 
at the international boundary, December 28, for the ceremony celebrating the completion of the Zacapa- 
Santa Ana line of the International Railways of Central America which unites the railway systems of 
thetwo Republics. Thislink provides the first inter-Republicrailway communication in Central America 
and gives Salvador access by rail to the Atlantic seaboard. In recognition of this event, which is of 
undoubted importance to Central America in general, President Hoover sent messages of felicitation to 
the Presidents of the two countries 


Along the route hundreds of men are toiling; they are constructing 
a motor highway. The motor bus has come. The public bus and 
the private car alike are calling for a good road. And the Govern- 
ment is responding with men, money, and road-building machines— 
another illustration of the progress of transportation. Furthermore, 
the humble laboring man and the toil-worn woman are evolving into 
patrons of the bus. It takes them to the village market for 25 cents; 
and although this appears to be a princely sum for these poor people, 
it is surprising to see how many of them crowd themselves and their 
wares into a single vehicle. Thus, thousands are being borne from 
the primitive countryside to the village market place, instead of 
walking 10, 20, 30 miles bearing heavy burdens until they are 
physically exhausted. 


Consider a minor phase of transportation. When the railroad 
train reaches a station next to Managua in Nicaragua a man in 
overalls boards the train. Evidently he hails from the laboring 
classes, but his mind has been touched by the spirit of progress—of 
the rising tide of transportation. He has learned a few words of 
English, such as “ baggage,” “hotel,” “I’m your man.” He passes the 
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traveler a printed card. It reads “‘Juan Gutiérrez, expert in trans- 
portation. Honest and well known.’ He bore our baggage from 
the train shed to his cart; he saw it placed in rooms at our hotel. 
He called frequently to ascertain our next move. When we left the 
city and when we returned this man was ever at hand. Humble, 
honest, happy, alert, he earns and deserves a good living. He typi- 
fies the spirit of many Nicaraguans ready to labor and to achieve. 


One evening the writer was walking along a street in San Salvador. 
Suddenly a voice, seemingly coming from the clouds, was heard speak- 
ing in English. Just at that moment it said, ‘‘When the gong sounds 
it will be exactly 11 o’clock.’”? The gong sounded; and then came the 
announcement, strong and clear: ‘‘ Pittsburgh is speaking.’’ A local 
receiving set was giving news to the people in English, which some 
understood. Later several well-known artists rendered selections in 
Pittsburgh, and their voices were heard clearly and distinctly in the 
capital of Salvador. Static, however, frequently interferes with 
tropical radio service. 

In this instance we have another illustration of transportation— 
quick delivery of song, knowledge, service, through the air. In the 
Central American countries there is still much to be done to extend 
and improve radio service, but initial steps have been taken and at 
least a few people are “listening in”’ on affairs in the United States. 
Gradually the people of the southern countries are getting better 
acquainted with our lives and labors. Conversely, the Latin Ameri- 
can music broadcast at regular intervals by the Pan American Union 
is presenting to the United States the work of the best Latin American 
artists. 


The Atlantic and the Pacific ports of Central America are served 
to-day by numerous fine ships, not to mention many small freight 
and coasting vessels. The excellent steamers on the New York to 
San Francisco run and vice versa are carrying to Central American 
ports and cities an increasing number of tourists. From Puerto 
Barrios a special train conveys patrons of the Great White Fleet to 
Guatemala City; a special chair car is attached to the regular daily 
train. At the port of San Jose a similar service caters to tourists 
landing on the Pacific coast of Guatemala. At La Libertad (Sal- 
vador) we saw 40 tourists being taken ashore; and once on shore 
large motor cars whisked them along a fine highway to the Salvadorean 
capital, 23 miles distant. 

Hotels in Guatemala City, in San Salvador, in San Jose, capital of 
Costa Rico, in Corinto, and of course in Panama and Colon, are 
catering to tourist travel. Those in the Guatemalan and Salvadorean 
capitals arrange for special dances when tourist parties arrive; and at 
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these dances the marimba bands render national musical selections. 
Thus tourists, and particularly those traveling in parties, are intro- 
duced to characteristic phases of the life and pleasures of the Central 
American Republics. Improved transportation facilities—ships, 
trains, motor cars, highways—are making these tourist Journeys more 
interesting as the years pass. 

Contrasting with the fastest form of transportation, we find in 
Central America perhaps the slowest means of mechanical locomo- 
A RURAL SCENE IN 

GUATEMALA 
As roads improve, the ox- 
cart disappears and the 


oxen are turned out to 
pasture with other cattle 





tion—the caterpillar tractor. These embodiments of energy, while 
not yet in general use by the small farmer, are being gradually intro- 
duced. An American, after long service in the Philippines, went to 
Guatemala and established himself as a tractor agent. Knowing the 
Spanish language, he soon began making friends and succeeded in 
placing a machine or two. To-day this agent travels over Guatemala 
and Salvador, where he has sold many tractors. He not only sells 
them, but his establishment in Guatemala City is headquarters for 
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Courtesy of R. W. Hebard & Co. 
A BUSINESS STREET IN SAN SALVADOR 


In Salvador there has been a particularly rapid increase in motor transportation 





Courtesy of Manuel Valerio 


BUS TRANSPORTATION IN COSTA RICA 
A bus providing passenger service between San José, Heredia and Cartago 
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repairs; and more than once the airplane has rendered quick service 
in sending mechanic or small part to aid the “caterpillar’s’”’? owner 
when accident has temporarily disabled his machine. The big indus- 
trial corporations, of course, are using the tractor in increasing num- 
bers. And to-morrow the small farmer as well as the operator of the 
large plantation will produce crops by the aid of the tractor. The 
oxen are being turned out with the grazing herd, and highways and 
motor trucks are helping to market the crops. 


The evolution of labor is strikingly shown in the extension of the 
several branches of transportation of which we have spoken. There 
was a time when machines or newer forms of mechanical energy 





IN THE OUTSKIRTS OF LEON, NICARAGUA 


A commercial structure on the line of the Pacific Railway 


caused strikes and cessation of labor. But to-day in Central America 
the workman is realizing that the machine does not ‘“‘take bread from 
his family”’ as he supposed a few years ago. He learns that there is 
such a thing as evolution of occupation; that the man who drives a 
tractor, operates a motor truck, repairs an airplane propeller, installs 
an electric light socket, or delivers bananas to a mechanical loader, 
receives a higher wage than mere physical strength ever brought him. 


Most people who live in northern climates are inclined to associate 
lethargy with all tropical life. The disinclination to quickness of any 
kind in the hot zones is proverbial. But the northern traveler who 
journeys to-day in the Caribbean countries frequently finds it neces- 
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sary to bestir himself. At times, he must rise early to board a train, 
motor car, or airplane, or even to meet a business engagement. 

‘What time shall I be called for the Salvador trip?”’ inquired a 
representative of the Pan American Union of a hotel clerk in Guate- 
mala City. ‘Passengers must rise about 2.30 a. m.,’’ replied the 
clerk, ‘“‘and the car leaves regularly at 3.a.m.”’ And promptly at that 
hour the motor car with its several passengers departed for a neigh- 
boring nation. 

“Five o’clock; all passengers up for quarantine inspection.” This 
shout greets the steamship voyager as the Panama Canal is ap- 
proached. At 6a.m.ships are being started on the trip through the 
great waterway. Before 7 a. m. children in Panama are on their way 
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LOADING BANANAS AT THE PORT OF TELA, HONDURAS 


Bananas rank first in agricultural products and in exports of the country 


to school. In the early morning hours young students and older ones 
begin the day’s labor. 

Would you like to see the banana laborers in Guatemala, Honduras, 
or Costa Rica start out for the day’s toil in the jungle? Then you 
must rise early. Banana workers are often in the field at the break 
of day. At the other end of the business—at the loading port— 
another set of workers toils all night long. And in a single night 
60,000, 70,000 or 80,000 bunches of fruit have passed into the ship’s 
hold. 

“Se suplica ser breve en la exposicién de su asunto,” or in plain 
English, ‘“‘Please be brief in presenting your subject.’’ This plea 
appears on a sign at the office door of a cabinet official in Salvador. 
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Once seated and in conversation with this official the stranger notices 
no outward manifestation of hurry. Yet in a short half hour the 
writer observed that at least five business callers were received by the 
official and each visitor emerged seemingly in the best of humor. 
Evidently their brief calls had been satisfactory. 

However, we do not mean to imply that time in transportation and 
in business calls is not wasted in the tropical Americas as elsewhere. 

When we compare the lack of facilities for getting from one country 
to another in Central America 10 years ago with present air-line facili- 
ties the change is marked; also when we compare the few miles of 
eood roads and the small number of motor cars then found there with 
the many miles of modern highways and the hundreds of cars operat- 
ing on them to-day it is realized that the transition denotes progress. 
Acquaintanceship is undoubtedly extending from country to country 
as never before—people are travelling by air and by highway, while 
“mechanization” is entering fields and opening occupations un- 
dreamed of a decade or so ago. 


MAKING EFFECTIVE THE CONCLUST@R: 
OF THE SIXTH INTERNATIONAL CON- 
FERENCE OF AMERICAN STATES 


N the two years that have elapsed since the Sixth International 
Conference of American States met at Habana in January and 
February, 1928, the Pan American Union has given preferential 
attention to making effective the resolutions and recommendations 
adopted at that important gathering of representatives of the Ameri- 
can Republics. One of the principal functions of the Pan American 
Union, as the permanent commission of the international conferences, 
is to serve as the continuing body of the conferences; to keep their 
records and archives; to assist in obtaining ratification of the treaties 
and conventions that may be signed; and to carry out and facilitate 
the execution of the resolutions that may be approved. In addition, 
the Pan American Union prepares, in agreement with the govern- 
ments of the countries members of the Pan American Union, the 
program of the International Conferences of American States, and 
formulates the regulations that shall govern the deliberations. 

As a result of the aforementioned sixth conference, the Pan Ameri- 
can Union was requested to convene or arrange a series of congresses 
of a special or technical character on a variety of questions which the 
delegates at Habana felt should receive more detailed consideration 
than could be given to them within the limited time available and in 
view of the numerous topics on the agenda. In addition, the Pan 
American Union was authorized to undertake special investigations 
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on a number of subjects, and certain specific duties were entrusted to 
the Union with respect to the ratification and deposit of the con- 
ventions signed at Habana. 

The activities of the Pan American Union in carrying out these 
important functions are detailed in a comprehensive report submitted 
to the Governing Board by the Director General at the session held 
on January 3, 1930. The report of the Director General sets forth 
that of the series of special or technical conferences, five have already 
been held. First and foremost was the International Conference of 
American States on Conciliation and Arbitration which met at 
Washington in December, 1928, with representatives of 20 countries 
in attendance. The conference resulted in the adoption of three 
instruments of far-reaching significance to the Republics of the 
American Continent, namely, a General Convention of Inter-Ameri- 
can Conciliation, a General Treaty of Inter-American Arbitration 
and a Protocol] of Progressive Arbitration. An outgrowth of the 
conference was the creation of the Commission of Inquiry and Con- 
ciliation, Bolivia and Paraguay, ‘‘to establish the facts which have 
caused the recent conflicts which have unfortunately occurred ”’ in the 
Chaco region. As a result of the labors of the commission the two 
states, parties to the dispute, agreed to resume diplomatic relations 
and to reestablish the status quo in the disputed territory as it existed 
prior to December 5, 1928. 

Immediately following the Conference on Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion, the Pan American Trade Mark Conference convened at the 
Pan American Union in February, 1929, and from November 18 to 
26, 1929, the Pan American Commission on Customs Procedure and 
Port Formalities met at the same place. At the Trade Mark Con- 
ference, a General Inter-American Convention on Trade Marks and 
Commercial Protection was signed, as well as a Protocol on the Inter- 
American Registration of Trade Marks; and at the latter specific 
recommendations were agreed upon intended to simplify and stand- 
ardize the rules and regulations pertaining to customs procedure and 
port formalities. A draft convention incorporating many of these 
principles was also formulated by the commission. 

The two last-mentioned conferences were held under the immediate 
auspices of the Pan American Union, which made the necessary 
organization arrangements and prepared documentary material for 
the use of the delegates. The sessions of the International Confer- 
ence of American States on Conciliation and Arbitration were also 
held at the Pan American Union, although the conference was con- 
vened by the Government of the United States. 

In addition to the foregoing, the Second Pan American Highway 
Congress met at Rio de Janeiro from August 16 to 28, 1929, and the 
first meeting of the Inter-American Institute of Geography and 
History was held at Mexico City from September 16 to 22, 1929. 
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For the former, the Pan American Union, with the cooperation of the 
Pan American Confederation for Highway Education, prepared a 
large amount of documentary material on the regulation of auto- 
motive traffic and on the Inter-American Highway; and the Union 
also cooperated in the preparations for the session of the Institute 
of Geography and History. 

Before this résumé of the Director General’s report appears, the 
Inter-American Congress of Rectors, Deans, and Educators; and the 
Inter-American Commission of Women will have assembled at Habana. 
Both are scheduled to meet during the month of February, pursuant to 
resolutions of the Sixth International Conference of American States. 
The Pan American Union has actively cooperated in the preparations 
for these conferences. For the Congress of Rectors, Deans, and 
Educators, the Pan American Union prepared a draft of organization 
of the projected Inter-American Institute of Intellectual Cooperation 
as well as a draft of program for the congress; and the Union has col- 
laborated with the Inter-American Commission of Women, the head- 
quarters of which have been located at the Union since the creation 
of the commission in 1928. 

Preparations are now in progress for the meeting of the Inter- 
American Conference of Agriculture, Forestry, and Animal Industry ' 
which will meet at Washington from September 8 to 20, 1930. In 
anticipation of the conference and pursuant to a resolution adopted 
at the Sixth International Conference of American States, the Pan 
American Union established a new Division of Agricultural Coopera- 
tion which has been actively engaged in the formulation of the pro- 
gram. At thesame time, national committees of agricultural coopera- 
tion have been appointed in 20 countries of the American Continent 
and close contact has been maintained with them in the preparations 
for the forthcoming conference. 

Immediately following the agricultural conference, the Sixth Inter- 
national Highway Congress will meet at Washington, from October 
6 to 13, 1930. The Governing Board of the Pan American Union has 
recommended that a special Pan American session be held at the time 
of this congress to consider and sign a convention on the international 
regulation of automotive traffic. The basis of such a convention was 
formulated at the Second Pan American Highway Congress at Rio de 
Janeiro in August last, and it is thought that the meeting in Wash- 
ington in October next will afford an admirable opportunity to the 
representatives of the American Republics to sign such a convention. 
To this end the governments of the countries members of the Pan 
American Union have been requested to authorize their delegates to 
sign a convention. The special session will probably be held at the 








1See The Inter-American Conference on Agriculture, BULLETIN of the Pan American Union, February, 
1930. 
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Pan American Union at such time as may be agreed upon with the 
organizing committee of the International Highway Congress. 

Arrangements are also being made for the Second Pan American 
Congress of Journalists which is scheduled to convene at Montevideo 
during the year 1930, and for the preliminary meeting of the Pan 
American Congress of Municipalities which, under the terms of a 
resolution adopted at Habana, is scheduled to meet at Boston during 
the present year. The organizing committee of the former has 
already been appointed, as has the national committee for the par- 
ticipation of the United States in the congress. 

Preliminary to many of these special or technical conferences, 
considerable documentary material is prepared by the Pan American 
Union for the information of the delegates. A series of special inves- 
tigations has also been undertaken in order to give effect to several 
resolutions adopted at the Sixth International Conference of American 
States. As has been said, it was in accordance with a recommenda- 
tion of one of these resolutions that the Division of Agricultural 
Cooperation was created in 1928. And in order that the Pan American 
Union may more effectively put into execution the recommendations 
of the Habana conference with respect to intellectual cooperation it 
was thought advisable to change the title of the Division of Education 
to that of the Division of Intellectual Cooperation. Under the enlarged 
scope of the division, it has expanded its activities in promoting 
closer cultural and intellectual relations between the Republics of the 
American Continent and has carried on detailed investigations with a 
view to giving effect to the recommendations adopted at that con- 
ference relative to the establishment of scholarships and the exchange 
of professors between the educational institutions of the countries 
members of the Pan American Union; the establishment of special 
chairs for the teaching of the Spanish, English, Portuguese, and 
French languages, and their respective literatures; and the establish- 
ment of special chairs in the universities of the various countries for 
the teaching of commercial legislation and the history of the com- 
mercial and diplomatic relations of the American Republics. 

In continuation of the work of codification of international law, a 
resolution adopted at Habana recommended the establishment of 
three committees: One to be established at Rio de Janeiro on public 
international law; one at Montevideo on private international law, 
and the third at Habana on comparative legislation and uniformity of 
legislation, the work of these committees to be carried on in coopera- 
tion and conjunction with the American Institute of International 
Law. The Pan American Union is also requested, in so far as its 
organization may permit, to cooperate in the preparatory work of 
codification. Pending the establishment of the three above-men- 
tioned committees, the Governing Board of the Pan American Union 
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by resolution of May 1, 1929, requested the American Institute of 
International Law to continue its work in the field of codification and 
to make the results of its labors available to the Governing Board. It 
was through the activities of the American Institute that 30 pre- 
liminary projects were prepared in 1925 for the information of the 
International Commission of Jurists, whose work culminated in the 
adoption of eight conventions at the Sixth International Conference 
of American States, giving conventional effect to certain principles of 
international law. 

The Pan American Union has likewise endeavored to give effect to 
the other resolutions and recommendations of the Habana conference, 
including those on the uniformity of laws and regulations relating to 
aerial navigation, the continuation of the work of the Pan American 
Railway committee, and the publication of statistics on the foreign 
trade of the American Republics. The Pan American Union has also 
cooperated with the Pan American Sanitary Bureau and the Inter- 
American High Commission in carrying out the resolutions passed at 
Habana which fall within the scope of these two bodies. 

An important additional function entrusted to the Pan American 
Union by the Sixth International Conference of American States, is 
the receipt and deposit of the instruments of ratification of the con- 
ventions signed at Habana. Of the 11 conventions signed, 9 
provide that the instruments of ratification shall be deposited with 
the Union. This is an entirely new function that has not previously 
been exercised by the Union. The instruments of ratification of 
several conventions have already been deposited and the corresponding 
notice sent to the signatory states. Ratifications have been made as 
follows: 


1. Convention on Private International Law: 


1 Bel layer eR ales apie ah Me aa ee eee Pet NS eed E (Ratification deposited.) 
Costa chica =< = 2ac 2s oe aos Se ee ee ee 
Gas eas te ae pea eet ewe a ote eee eee te (Ratification deposited.) 
DomunicaneRe pull lic sa ee ee ee (Ratification deposited.) 
Guatemala Secs ewes ae Seu sg seks tne ee oe (Ratification deposited.) 
UB UE NG bees en Sa ime ae em ee en ein ay Sed eR ae (Ratification deposited.) 
1 egEW OEE O02 esc Meg eased.) Be SO TENE, ates eee A seh aed (Ratification deposited.) 
POG Ae aa oe ee ee Deh ee By ere (Ratification deposited.) 
Nicaragua 5 eet nee se cot her re eee eee ee 
2. Convention on the Pan American Union: 
IBravziltseet O08 0 site Se feet Se Pe es ee aie gt (Ratification deposited.) 
DominicansRepublich j22 = 22=2=2== === === (Ratification deposited.) 
Gua tenala nea ee Sepa eee eee ae ee 
IMGxiG OS “2 oes Oe RSs Nee fe oe eee ete (Ratification deposited.) 
Pa Ve  Ayt ep eo Seer eet le, eee. Pe eee Pe (Ratification deposited.) 
3. Convention on the Status of Aliens: 
Brazile Sak Soe ee et ag eee an ens eee Te ae ae (Ratification deposited.) 
Nicaracia eo 222 ube ee es eons ere ee ee 


Paina aie i sho. pte eee ee ce eee eat oy eee (Ratification deposited.) 


te) 


10. 


Lite 
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Convention on Treaties: 

Brazile ee eee a BPs ees Sea EP cys (Ratification deposited.) 

TCU a eee ee See an ee, ee ee Ie as, ST Oe (Ratification deposited.) 
Convention on Diplomatic Officers: 

lor Alll oes See eee een Sl in aa tein eee (Ratification deposited.) 

LA USOT ae ro Pad oe ee Se eee iS (Ratification deposited.) 

INI CaT doa a ae oa ee Pe OS Pee ee eo 

I E-FENy aN 02 is a pe se le ce aE lL (Ratification deposited.) 
Convention on Consular Agents: 

Legs A eas a gat a ees Ry (Ratification deposited.) 

INT GAA OU are res eee ties Ue Die a 

RENT ann Apres es eran pete 8 ele, De Seeks (Ratification deposited.) 

MEX COnt es ata sat AS te Se ee eS (Ratification deposited.) 
Convention on Maritime Neutrality: 

SENT AITN ey eae ee eae See SS US (Ratification deposited.) 
Convention on Asylum: 

IBN AU erik ee ee eee ape he CL ee Oe eee (Ratification deposited.) 

INIEXIC ORES ee S52 Re Oe alee (Ratification deposited.) 

INT GET OU Eases et ce ot es han AGT RM RE 

DEER GVEN a oUs he ero es ARs Rat ee ee ges y= celles See (Ratification deposited.) 


Convention on the Rights and Duties of States in the Event of Civil Strife: 


LOVEE C/U coe seach ge a eeepc peg ey eee elixirs at (Ratification deposited.) 
INTGXdC Ota eens ete Seg Rae a hee ee ee (Ratification deposited.) 
ING Gam aguas So ee Se eee 

Bamana ene Sy sae eee ey eet Ee Sree (Ratification deposited.) 


Convention on Commercial Aviation (the instruments of ratification of this 
convention are deposited with the Government of Cuba and not with the 
Pan American Union): 

Guatemala. 
Mexico. 
Nicaragua. 
Panama. 

Convention on the Revision of the Copyright Convention of 1910 (the instruments 
of ratification of this convention are deposited with the Government of 
Cuba and not with the Pan American Union): 

Panama. 
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Lah Cimy OF “THE: PRESENT 
By Witit1am Manaer, Ph. D., 


Chief, Division of Finance, Pan American Union 


HETHER it be for the first or the hundredth time, probably 

every one passing into the harbor of Rio de Janeiro through 
the narrow strait less than a mile in width, feels within him the urge 
of the artist and a desire to express in song, poem, or painting the 
beauties that confront the eye. And well may this be. For the 
beauties of the Bay of Guanabara and the magnificent city of Rio de 
Janeiro, in its picturesque setting on the southern shores of the bay 
at the base of hills and mountains covered with tropical vegetation 
affect the artistic soul of every visitor in a manner which cold prose is 
totally inadequate to express. The song of the poet or the brush of 
the artist could hardly do justice to this, the fairest city in all the 
Americas. 

A model city jin every sense of the word, Rio de Janeiro is fully 
worthy of the natural wonders by which it is surrounded. The 
attractive business and residential streets, the beautiful drives along 
the Bay of Guanabara, and the handsome buildings with which the 
progressive Brazilians have adorned the city are worthy of the natural 
surroundings of their capital, distinguished by the Pao de Assucar 
(Sugarloaf) at the entrance to the harbor, the numerous islands that 
dot the bay, and the range of mountains rising in the background 
with Corcovado (the Hunchback), standing out most conspicuously. 
In addition, the varicolored roofs of the villas which climb the hillsides 
lend a touch of color that is truly exotic. One can well imagine the 
entrancing views that many of these fairy-story homes must afford 
to their occupants. 

The broad Avenida Rio Branco and the drives skirting the bay and 
extending to the Atlantic Ocean afford one of the finest automobile 
boulevards on the American Continent, and are features of the city 
which immediately attract the visitor. The Avenida Rio Branco, 
named after a distinguished Brazilian statesman and diplomat, the 
Baron do Rio Branco, parallels the bay for a distance of a mile and a 
half from the Praga! Maua, near the point at which almost all 
vessels dock at modern concrete piers. The Avenida, the main artery 
of traffic of the principal commercial section of the city, is lined by 


1 Praga=plaza or square, 
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fine business houses, hotels, and cafés; rows of trees on both sides of 
the street and down the center help to make it one of the handsomest 
business thoroughfares on the American Continent. 

At the southern extremity of the Avenida a group of stately public 
buildings adds splendor to the street. Among these are the Monroe 
Palace, so named on the occasion of the visit of Secretary of State 
Root to Rio de Janeiro in 1906, now the home of the Federal Senate; 
the Municipal Theater, the National Library, the Municipal Building, 
and the Academy of Fine Arts, all of which are imposing examples of 
architecture and a just source of civic pride. Recently, several large 
and important office buildings have risen in this section. 

Immediately beyond this group of buildings the Avenida Rio 
Branco joins the Avenida Beira Mar. ‘Traversing this beautiful 
avenue, one passes the Cattete Palace, the executive office of the 
President of the Republic, and farther along at an intersection one 
catches a glimpse of the Guanabara Palace, the residence of the 
President, at the end of the stately rows of royal palms lining both 
sides of the Rua Paysandu throughout its entire length. The Avenida 
Beira Mar then skirts Botafogo Bay, a superb natural semicircle 
made by an inlet of the harbor. From this southern terminus of the 
avenida one may continue along the Avenida Pasteur to the Praia 
Vermelha, where an aerial trolley may be taken to the top of the 
Sugarloaf, one of the distinguishing landmarks of the city. Rising 
1,200 feet almost perpendicularly out of the sea, the Sugarloaf is 
reached by an aerial trolley in two stages, the first from the street to 
the top of the Urea, and thence to the summit of the Sugarloaf. 
From this vantage point a splendid view may be had of the entire 
bay and city as well as of the sea. 

From the end of the Avenida Beira Mar one may also proceed to 
the Praia de Copacabana, fronting the Atlantic Ocean, a magnificent 
beach with many beautiful homes facing the waterfront. For some 
miles the drive extends along the shore by way of the Avenidas 
Atlantica and Niemeyer, with a constant succession of views of sur- 
passing beauty. And then a turn in the road brings into view some 
of the grandest mountain scenery imaginable. One moment the 
visitor is enjoying a seashore drive; the next, he is riding along cliffs 
which tower hundreds of feet into the air and overlooking crevices 
and ravines several hundred feet deep, as he passes along a winding 
road which causes even the highway engineer from abroad to stop 
and marvel at the ingenuity and skill required to overcome natural 
obstacles. Then a stop at the Meza do Emperador, where a break 
in the hills and the foliage offers a really awe-inspiring spectacle, for 
below lies the Copacabana section along whose shores only a few 
minutes previous the traveler was riding, while to the left may be 
seen the Sugarloaf, with here and there smaller hills dotted with 
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Photograph by the Aircraft Operating Co. 


THE COMMERCIAL CENTER OF RIO AS IT LOOKS TO-DAY 
In the foreground are the port and the Avenida Rio Branco; in the background, to the left, the site of the 


leveled Morro do Castello, and to the right, Morro Santo Antonio, the leveling of which is predicted 
for the near future. 


homes and gardens, and in the distance the broad Atlantic. Con- 
tinuing the drive, other points of vantage are reached from which 
various sections of the city and and bay are visible. 

One may reach the top of Corcovado, that distinctive landmark of 
Rio, over a similar road or by means of an inclined railroad. Reach- 
ing an altitude of over 2,000 feet, Corcovado dominates the entire 
city and surrounding territory, and from the summit every part of 
the capital is spread out to view as well as the bay with its numerous 
islands, the Atlantic Ocean, and the Organ Mountains. <A statue 
dedicated to ‘‘Christ the Redeemer,’ now being erected on the top 
of Corcovado, will be visible from every part of the city, as well as 
to everyone approaching Rio from the sea, 
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The famous seashore and mountain drives and the outstanding 
topographical landmarks of Corcovado and the Sugarloaf are prob- 
ably the features of Rio that first attract the visitor. But these are 
not the only interesting points in the Brazilian capital. In fact, it 
would be difficult to enumerate the many attractions of the city 
likely to appeal to the visitor, for they are so numerous and so varied. 
Be he an early riser, he can view a sunrise such as few people living 
in other sections of the world are ever privileged to see; or at night 
he may go to one of the higher sections of the city, or the Sugarloaf 
itself and, looking down on the myriad of lights that make Rio one 





GUANABARA PALACE 


The official residence of the President of the Republic, at the end of the Rua Paysandu. 


of the best illuminated cities in the world, imagine himself in fairy- 
land. And in between these hours of early rising and late retiring 
there is something to allure him every minute of the day and every 
day for several weeks. 

A most delightful experience is to follow the narrow streets that 
twist and wind their way to the top of the numerous small hills 
dotting the city, only to resume the twisting and winding to find their 
way down the other side. On these streets charming houses, sur- 
rounded by beautiful and well-kept gardens, constantly attract the 
eye, while it is quite evident that the cleanliness of the streets and 
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houses is a source of pride to every resident and the object of constant 
vigilance on the part of the municipal authorities. 

Of the public parks, of which there are many, probably the most 
interesting is the Jardim Botanico (Botanical Garden), containing 
more than 8,000 species of plants from all parts of the world, including 
of course many varieties of Brazilian flora. The Botanical Garden 
contains the first royal palm planted in Brazil by Dom Joao VI, 
which is therefore the mother of all these stately trees now in the 
country. The Jardim da Republica, situated near the center of the 
city and surrounded on its four sides by imposing public buildings, 
also contains many examples of Brazilian and foreign flora; an arti- 
ficial stream winding its way through the park enhances the attrac- 





AVENIDA RIO BRANCO, RIO DE JANEIRO 


At the left is the Municipal Theater; on the far corner of the street intersection the Art Gallery and 
pene oY Fine Arts, and at the right the National Library. The tall building in the background is the 
alace Hotel. 


tiveness of this pleasant retreat for many of the city’s inhabitants. 
Formerly called the Campo Santa Anna, the name was changed to 
Jardim da Republica to commemorate the establishment of the 
Republic, which was proclaimed in this square on November 15, 
1889. The Quinta da Boa Vista, formerly the home of Dom Joao VI 
and the Emperors Pedro I and II, whose one-time palace is now occu- 
pied by the National Museum, is a beautiful park crossed by tree- 
shaded walks and paths interspersed with lakes and streams; while 
the Praga Tiradentes, the Praca 15 de Novembro Gardens, and the 
Zoological Garden will all delight the visitor. In most of the parks of 
the city imposing monuments have been erected to heroes of Brazilian 
history. 
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No less interesting to one who is visiting Rio for the first time are 
the important business streets which either cross or run parallel with 
the famous Avenida Rio Branco. As a result of the program of im- 
provement undertaken in 1903, many of these streets were widened 
to permit greater freedom of vehicular operation, but others, and these 
some of the most important, are so narrow that the flow of pedestrians 
in the streets virtually precludes the operation of motor vehicles. 
Those who return to Rio after an absence of several years will be 
impressed by the development of a high skyline along the Avenida 
Rio Branco and in the downtown business section. Several edifices 
of 10 and 15 stories have been erected, and the finishing touches are 
now being put to a 25-story building at the northern end of the 
Avenida, on the Praga Maua. 

Since highway development is one of the major items on the pro- 
eram of the Brazilian Government, visitors to the capital city are no 
longer restricted to Rio de Janeiro in satisfying their sightseeing 
proclivities. For many years, of course, admirable railway facilities 
have been available to convey them to places of interest in other parts 
of the Republic, but as a result of the intense activity of the govern- 
ment, rapid progress has been made in recent years in the extension 
of roads in and near the capital city. This is immediately evident 
even to the visitor who contents himself with a tour over the high- 
ways just described. 

These, however, are far from being the only roads accessible to 
the tourist. Work is being rapidly completed on an excellent con- 
crete highway to Petropolis, situated in the Organ Mountains about 
60 kilometers (40 miles) distant from Rio, at an altitude of 2,500 feet. 
A city of 50,000 inhabitants, Petropolis may be reached by automobile 
over the new road in two hours. This city possesses a delightful 
climate and in a sense may be said to be the summer capital of Brazil, 
for during the warmest months a large number of government officials 
and members of the diplomatic corps, as well as private individuals, 
establish their homes there. The plateau on which Petropolis is 
situated rises sharply from the narrow coastal plain at Rio, and at 
many points the rock of the mountainside had to be hewn away to 
afford a passage for the road, while several bridges were thrown 
across chasms. The construction of the road therefore presented a 
number of important engineering problems, and the successful manner 
in which they were solved is a further tribute to the skill of the 
engineers in charge of the highway program of the Brazilian Govern- 
ment. From Petropolis a magnificent view may be had of the inter- 
vening country and the Bay of Guanabara, as well as of Rio de Janeiro 
itself, while all along the route scenes of great splendor unfold before 
the tourist. The highway is about 20 feet wide, paved on either side 
with concrete and having in the center a strip of macadam 3 feet in 


width. 
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BOTANICAL GARDENS 


These royal palms are all descended from the one planted in these same gardens by Dom Joao VI in 1808. 


Another interesting trip for the tourist is that over an improved 
highway recently completed between Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo. 
One may now travel by motor car in 10 to 11 hours from the capital 
of the Republic to the capital of the State of Sao Paulo, center of the 
coffee industry and an important industrial district. The thorough- 
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fare, which traverses one of the most highly developed sections of the 
Republic, permits the visitor to gain an insight into the great economic 
progress that has been made by the people of Brazil. A third excur- 
sion, over the Organ Mountains and the elevated plateau section, 
affords views of great magnificence. 


II 
THE CITY OF THE PAST AND FUTUREA 


Broadly speaking, city planning in the generally accepted modern 
significance of the term began in Brazil only after the establishment 
of the Republic, with the founding of Bello Horizonte in 1894; 
that city, capital of the State of Minas Geraes, was built according 
to a remarkably well devised plan which included wise provisions for 
extending the city limits as the population increased. 

Until 1903, Rio de Janeiro, although the most important city in 
Brazil, had been allowed to grow as it pleased; improvements had 
taken first one turn, then another, as it suited the government in 
charge. Founded originally by Estacio de Sa in 1565 at the entrance 
of Guanabara Bay, the city was soon moved to a more secure site, 
and in 1567 began to rise on the hill known as Morro do Castello, 
whence it spread down the slopes and over the surrounding country 
as need for defense against external foes lessened and the population 
increased. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the city grew until it 
covered a great part of the area where later developments have taken 
place. It was in the last half of the eighteenth century when, under 
the viceroys, Rio became the capital of all Brazil, that public works 
tending to better hygienic conditions and to increase means of com- 
munication were first undertaken. The Conde da Cunha, who was 
the first to have a scientific plan of the city drawn up, was not alone 
in taking an intelligent interest in civic improvements. The Marquis 
de Lavradio paved streets and drained marshes and ponds; the 
Viceroy Luis de Vasconcellos, by beautifying the Largo do Pago, 
and constructing a fine promenade and garden, the Passeio Publico, 
provided a monumental note which hitherto had been lacking; and 
his successor, José Luis de Castro, still further embellished the city 
by improving the Campo Santa Anna and the Largo do Rocio, now 
the Jardim da Republica and the Praga Tiradentes, respectively. 

The arrival in 1808 of Dom Jodo VI and his court gave new impetus 
to the growth of the city, and in the 13 years that elapsed before 
the royal family returned to Europe, Rio more than doubled in popu- 
lation, growing from 30,144 to 112,695. Public institutions estab- 





1 Condensed and translated from articles in Le Maitre d’Oeuvre, Paris, May, 1929, and other material 
supplied through the courtesy of His Honor Antonio Prado, Jr., Mayor of the Federal District of Brazil. 





Courtesy of the Library of Congress 


RIO DE JANEIRO IN THE EARLY 1820’s 


Two illustrations from Journal of a Voyage to Brazil, text and illustrations by Maria Graham, London, 
1824. Above, the island-dotted bay from the slopes of Corcovado; below, a view of the city from Morro 
da Gloria, showing the aqueduct built in 1718 and supplying four of the major fountains of the town 


in 1821, 
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lished in that short period included a royal printing office, a chamber 
of commerce, the Bank of Brazil, a chemical laboratory (later a center 
for medico-surgical research), a fine botanical garden, a public library, 
a museum, a royal theater (the Sao Jose), and an Academy of 
Fine Arts; a new plan of the city was drawn up, and the more out- 
lying marshes and infected ponds, especially in the neighborhood of 
Sao Christovao, where the royal residence was located, were drained. 
Moreover, as the prince regent ceded land to everyone who agreed to 
drain it at his own expense and to build upon it in accordance with 
regulations drawn up by the Government, and as such construction 
was exempt from taxation for periods varying from 5 to 20 years, 
it was not long before a ‘‘new city”? was growing up around the 
commercial center, or ‘‘old city.” 

During the nineteenth century, under the Empire and the Republic, 
the city continued the growth begun under the regency. It extended 
in all possible directions, north, west, and south, sending out long 
tentacles along the shore and up the valleys, where natural walls 
1,600 to 3,200 feet in height rise between the different suburbs, so 
that one only 2 or 3 miles distant from another as the crow flies may 
be 6 or 8 miles away by road. 

In spite of attempts to improve conditions in the rapidly growing 
capital, whose population at the beginning of the twentieth century 
was 687,688, the streets in the center of town were still as narrow and 
crooked as they had been three centuries before, and they had be- 
come totally inadequate to care for the every-increasing traffic. 
In addition, the sanitary problem was calling for immediate attention. 

Therefore in 1903 two campaigns were started: One, sponsored by 
the Government under the direction of Dr. Oswaldo Cruz, did away 
with the yellow fever menace and made Rio one of the most health- 
ful cities in the world; the other, initiated by Mayor Pereira Passos 
and planned by the engineer Paulo de Frontin, made it one of the 
most beautiful. Both objects were accomplished in the short space 
of less than three years. 

The accomplishment of the second project called for bold planning 
and even bolder action, both of which were forthcoming. The ap- 
pearance of the automobile demanded a radical readjustment in the 
treatment of civic traffic problems, and those in charge had the fore- 
sight to take this fact into consideration. Property in some 80 
streets was condemned (which meant the demolition of nearly 600 
buildings) so that a straight thoroughfare, the Avenida Rio Branco, 
over a mile long and 108 feet wide, could be built. This avenue, con- 
structed in only six months, brought the northern and southern parts 
of the central section of the city into direct communication with each 
other. The leveling of the Morro do Senado enabled the city to 
build the diagonal which starts from the Largo da Lapa and is pro- 
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longed by the Avenida Salvador de Sa. The shore was beautified by 
the creation of a superb parkway over 3 miles long, the famous 
Avenida Beira Mar. Other downtown improvements included a new 
system of paving, the electrification of all street railway lines, and 
the general adoption of electricity for street lighting. The Minister 
of Public Works, Dr. Lauro Miiller, himself an engineer, cooperated 
by making port and waterway improvements. Nor were the environs 
neglected: On the Alto da Boa Vista a park was laid out, and fine 
roads constructed, among them the handsome drive named for 





THE PALACE OF DOM JOAO VI 


“Altogether the appearance of the palace square is extremely handsome,’’ wrote Maria Graham, Lady 
Callcot, visiting Rio de Janeiro in 1822. On one side was the Church of St. Sebastian, the royal chapel, 
adjoining which were the church and convent of the Carmelites, which formed part of the palace, and 
within which was the royal library of 70,000 volumes where on all days except holidays, the public was 
admitted to study. The palace itself filled another side; a third had private houses built uniformly with 
the palace, besides the fish market; and the fourth was open to the sea. The water edge was faced with 
a handsome granite pier and steps, the blocks of which were bolted with copper. In the center of the pier 
there was a fountain. (From a drawing made by Lieutenant Chamberlain in 1819-20.) 


Mayor Pereira Passos in recognition of his part in the transformation 
of the city. It seemed as though the local and Federal Governments 
were trying to outdo each other in improving the city. 

In the years that followed, other changes were made, for the most 
part in the outlying districts. The aristocratic quarter of Copa- 
cabana was improved in 1908, and 10 years later the entire suburban 
area received the same benefits that Pereira Passos had given the 
urban center. The year before (1917) the road map of the Federal 
District had been carefully examined; the results of that study were 
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embodied in two years of almost uninterrupted work on the highways, 
during which time nearly 125 miles of excellent roads were constructed. 
These penetrated into the country districts in all directions, and also 
made accessible the mountainous plateau of Tijuca, whose heights 
afford magnificent views of the city, the bay, and the ocean. The 
city itself was further embellished by the creation and extension of 
several avenues in 1919, in honor of the visit of King Albert of 
Belgium. 

Rio was not content, however, to rest on its laurels as one of the 
most beautiful cities of the world. In 1922, thanks to the energy 
of the mayor, Dr. Carlos Sampaio, the authorities undertook another 
fundamental measure, the leveling of the Morro do Castello, the hill on 
which the city had been founded. By using steam shovels and 
modern hydraulic machinery, the engineers were able to remove in a 
few months the enormous mass of nearly 7,000,000 cubic yards, thus 
adding an area of 12 to 14 city blocks to the heart of the business 
section, where land was at a premium. The hydraulic fill thus se- 
cured at the entrance to the harbor gave the city an additional area 
equivalent to approximately 50 city blocks. <A rather surprising 
result was the cooling of the city by about 5.4° Fahrenheit, because 
the hill had sheltered the city from sea breezes. 

The embellishment of this most recent urban addition is now the 
chief civic interest of Rio. The present mayor, Antonio Prado, jr., 
in considering the different projects submitted to his immediate 
predecessors, realized that whatever the plan carried out, it must pro- 
vide for the homogeneous and harmonious development of the whole 
city, which now has nearly 2,000,000 inhabitants, and he proposed 
that the office of city planning director be established to take charge 
of the entire work. Public prejudice against such a scheme was 
strong, but the mayor, aware of the great advance made in city 
planning in France, invited a noted French expert, M. Alfred Agache, 
to give a series of lectures on the subject in Rio. The public having 
been won over to the new conception of city design, the municipal 
authorities gave M. Agache full charge of remodeling Rio de Janeiro, 
thus definitely committing the city to undertake not only the devel- 
opment of the new tract along the shore but additional improvements 
as well. 

M. Agache studied the problem in the light of Rio’s past, respecting 
historic evolution in so far as it was possible to do so without increasing 
the difficulties of modern city operation. His first care was to make 
sure that the necessary provisions for drinking water and protective 
measures against floods were on a scale large enough to take care of 
the future growth of the city. He next outlined changes that he con- 
sidered important in the old city: He would develop the capital as a 
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ereat industrial and commercial port by the creation of new basins, 
with adequate warehouse facilities in one section and navy yards in 
another, and by the establishment near the Isla do Governador of an 
airport for land or sea planes; he would solve the railroad question by 
concentrating all termini in a single central station; he would provide 
for direct communication between the new center of the city and 
Copacabana by means of a great artery calling for two tunnels 1,600 
to 1,900 feet long; and he would facilitate traffic in the eastern dis- 
tricts by means of a great circular avenue connecting with other main 
highways of the city. The execution of all these plans will help give 
Rio a monumental ensemble, and add to the effect of grandeur which 
is her goal. 

The final touch to this ambitious program is given by the projects 
for the development of the site left by the leveling of the historic Morro 
do Castello and the fillin the bay. M. Agache has planned to devote 
the former to business purposes and the latter to a Government center. 

The business district will center around the new Praga do Castello, 
out of which will lead five avenues. This open space, trapezoidal in 
shape, and the adjacent streets will form an architectural unit, with 
a predetermined silhouette, for the city architect studies not only the 
plan, but also the mass effect of his projects. The buildings sur- 
rounding the ‘‘square”’ will have on the ground floor a broad arcade, 
which will shelter strollers and shoppers from the rain as well as from 
the sun; the buildings will be of three heights, the lowest being 82 
feet, the intermediate 197 feet, and the skyscrapers 295 feet in 
height. Haphazard erection of the latter will not be allowed; they 
must be arranged as best suits the composition considered as a whole. 
Offices in them will be very light and airy, for they will be surrounded 
by great courts for automobile parking. 

The business section will have easy access to the Calabougo district, 
on the filled-in land. A slight slope will lead to a terraced level, on 
which a Brazilian Pantheon is to be erected, and from which the ever- 
amazing panorama of Guanabara Bay will be visible. Near this 
patriotic shrine embassies, hotels, and luxurious apartment houses 
wil) be built. The shore itself will be bordered with parks and prome- 
nades, so that this section can not fail to become immediately popular, 
as much for its beauty as for its proximity to the business center. 

To these plans is linked still another project. M. Agache, in antic- 
ipation of the razing of the Morro Santo Antonio in the near future, 
has included in his design the results of such a step. By means of the 
ground thus acquired, the shore line of the bay will be straightened, 
and at its center another spacious square, opening on the bay, will 
form a monumental entrance to Rio de Janeiro, as it were, a vestibule 
to Brazil. There the great parades, dear to the Brazilian heart, can 
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Courtesy of Le Maitre d’Oeurre 
CALABOUCO POINT AS IT WILL APPEAR IN 1950 
This sketch shows the plans of M. Agache for the development of the fills made and to be made from the 


leveling of Morros do Castello and Santo Antonio. In the foreground is the proposed ‘‘ vestibule of 
Brazil,”’ to the right, the Pantheon, and in the background, the business center. 


take place; there the municipal authorities may greet distinguished 
visitors, who will be brought from their steamer or airplane to the 
great staircase, guarded by tall columns, leading to the water’s edge. 
Opposite the stairway, at the other end of the square, will be an 
auditorium for conferences, fétes, concerts, and the like, flanked by 
the Senate Building on the right and the Chamber of Deputies on the 
left. Between these and the shore will be two palaces, one for fine arts 
and thé other for commerce and industry, where exhibits will be held. 
M. Agache has not stopped with drawing up plans for this great 
remodelling of the city; he has also given thought to the financing of 
so grandiose a scheme. That part of the expense necessary for pro- 
tection against flood and disease he considers should be provided by 
the Government; the other part, however, which will mean an increase 
in real-estate values he feels should be met by private enterprise. 
Companies formed to buy the land, build upon it in accordance with 
official plans, and then sell to the firms or individuals who are to 
occupy the buildings, should transact their business at a profit. 
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The history of Rio de Janeiro shows that this whole plan, ambitious 
as it is, can not be considered Utopian, idealistic, unpractical; in a 
country where nature has wrought on so large a scale man naturally 
learns to look at matters with a broad vision. At the present time 
work has already been begun in some quarters, and on the Castello 
and Calabougo grounds, avenues and gardens are making their 
appearance. The notable achievement of Pereira Passos was the 
transformation of the colonial city into a modern metropolis; that, no 
less noteworthy, of his successor Antonio Prado, jr., will be that he 
made the modern city a monumental one, truly worthy to be the 
capital of a nation whose population has already reached nearly 
40,000,000, and whose greatness and influence are increasing daily. 





LATIN AMERICAN FOREIGN TRADE 
IN 1928—A GENERAL SURVEY’ 


By Matitpa PHILLIPS 
Chief, Statistical Division, Pan American Union 


HE foreign commerce of the 20 Latin American Republics for 
the year 1928 amounted to $5,481,541,344, an increase of 
$229 ,227,230 (4.36 per cent) over the preceding year. The imports 
increased $131,214,574 (5.62 per cent); that is from $2,331,266,263 
in 1927 to $2,462,480,837 in 1928. The exports increased $98,012,656 
(3.35 per cent); that is from $2,921,047,851 to $3,019,060,507. 
Given below are the imports and exports for 1928 in comparison 
with those for previous years: 


ALL LATIN AMERICA-——FOREIGN TRADE 


[Values in thousands of dollars; i. e., 000 omitted] 
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| Tota) 











Years Imports | Exports | Total trade Years | Imports Exports a ‘aml 
HTS Fa ee $1, 328, 315 | $1, 554, 154 | $2, 882, 469 } ODF ee eee | $2, 133, 757 $2, 948, 033 $5, ( 081, 790 
G20 es 2S) 2, 801, 192 3, 292, 933 630945130) l925 22 22 a eee 2, 434, 618 2, 838, 121 bie 972, 739 
1K Sa es oe 2, 075, 835 2, 047, 854 2 123, 689 | Siitpy aie eee a | 2, 358, 227 2, 697, 750 | 5, 055, 977 
1G 22 eee 20. 1, 625, 845 | 2, 252, 627 878, ne 0 VAS fs a eee 2, 331, 266 2 92. 048 5, 252, 314 
O25 eee ee 1, 992, 477 2, 478, 593 471, he ee Se | 2,462, 481 3, 019, 060 5, 481, 541 





DISTRIBUTION AND CHANGE IN LaTIN AMERICA’S TRADE WITH 
LEADING Comprtina NATIONS 


The following tables give the figures of Latin America’s trade, by 
values, with the United States, the United Kingdom, Germany, and 
France, in 1927 and 1928. The tables also show the percentages of 
increase in 1928 as compared with 1927 and the proportionate shares 
of these competing countries in the total trade of Latin America. 


ALL LATIN AMERICA 


[values in thousands of dollars; i. e., 600 omitted] 



































Per cent | 
| Per cent of total 
' | = increase 
Countries 1927 | 1928 | (+) or de- —— 
| crease (— ) 1927 1928 

SiotalsimDOntS eee see ee eee ea ce La $2, 331, 266 $2, 462, 481 +65. 62 100. 00 |} 100.00 
eUTOCES aL eSeee Meta ce ve at oe NN as Sl ENR OER 928, 346 +4.16 | 38.25 37.70 
United Kingdom an 366, 502 402, 276 +9.75 | 15.72 16. 33 
(CORMETy 5 RA ee | 233, 228 261, 391 +12.08 | 10.00 10. 61 
MIanCOnmeen te tn st. SEP MCENN 138, 532 151, 433 +9.28 | 5.94 6.14 
Miotaltexponts==sssense ee ee ee ald | 2,921,048 | 3,019, 060 +3.35 | 100.00 | 100. 00 
WIRSITCOES LACS Eee tenes ete ke ek CE Es 1, 030, 786 | 1, 037, 342 +0.64 | 35.28 34. 36 
Pinitedekeing domes ees es Se er Ns tae 550, 510 578, 655 +5.11 | 18.84 19. 16 
LORIN Inyo ee See ee eS BNE Oks ee Pa | 325, 962 318, 983 | —2.12} 11.15 10. 56 
LNHSYO(CT scat a a 163, 081 181, 656 _ +11. 40 5. 68 6,01 








! This article is a somewhat condensed summary of the eoaniets Survey, which is alulighed in pam- 
phlet form. 
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From the above table it will be seen that the United States continues 
to hold the premier place in the import and export trade of Latin 
America, a position it has occupied since 1913. Purchases from the 
United Kingdom in 1928 were only 43.33 per cent of those from the 
United States; from Germany, 28.15 per cent; and from France, 
16.30 per cent; while sales to the United Kingdom were 55.78 per 
cent of those to the United States; to Germany, 30.75 per cent; and 
to France, 17.51 per cent. 

The foregoing table shows the distribution of trade of all Latin 
America. If we divide the 20 Republics into two groups, as in the 
larger tables published herewith—the northern group including the 
countries from Panama north, and the southern group including all 
the Republics of South America—we have the results as shown in 
the following table: 


LATIN REPUBLICS IN NORTH AMERICA 


[Values in thousands of dollars; i. e., 000 omitted] 
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Per cent Per cent of total 

; increase b 
Countries 1927 =| ~=~—:1928 (+) or de- 
crease (—) 1927 1928 
—- = = — = = (== —— 

Rotalyimp OF tS se aes oe oo oe ee ee oe ee $565,400 $546, 645 —3.31 100.00 | 100.00 
WnitedsStates: 2222 =ss252 fee eee ee ee 359, 476 | 346, 822 —3.51 | 63.57 63. 45 
WUinitedekanedomeas=e ee eee 36, 110 38, 159 +5. 60 6. 38 6. 98 
Germany ss es ee et Ne Nee es 34, 556 36, 383 | +5. 35 6.11 6. 65 
TAT COS ren ne ee Bate Ny re oe EE On eS 25, 736 24,107 | —6.46 | 4.55 4.40 
Motalvexports oe vec ee eet te ae eee | 785,089 736, 948 —6.13 | 100.00 | 100.00 
WnitedsGtates:ss_ ees seas ee eae ee 517,879 465,423 «= 10.11 65.96 | 63.16 
Wnitedt kingdoms ss) 22 ee ee ee eee 80, 193 95, 789 +19. 45 10.21; 12.99 
Germany se esae Seren eae ear ee eee 57, 188 45, 788 | —19. 84 7. 28 6. 21 
IGPANICO set Sa a eee ee) eee TES Oe eee LET ae 24, 675 | 33, 162 | +34, 47 3. 14 4.50 





SOUTH AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


[Values in thousands of dollars; i. e., 000 omitted] 





| i 
Per cent |Per cent of total 























Countries | 1927 1928 | (Gayorde: >. wie 
| crease (—) | 1927 | 1928 
Totalvinportsce seers Soak Nar et | $1, 765,866 | $1,915,835 +8.49 | 100.00 | 100, 00 
Winited (States 22228. Aes eee eee Pe ee A ee es 531, 807 581, 524 +9.34 | 30.11) 30.35 
Winited’ kang do mismaee seen aire ene ean | 330, 392 364, 117 +10.20 | 18.70} 19.00 
GOrinany 28020 Sse Ree ES ee ee 198, 672 225,008 | +13.25] 11.25) 11.74 
| oes 6 67: ps ae lee a Nos = a a ee 112, 795 127, 326 | +12. 88 6. 38 6. 64 
Motaltexp OntS ees se = ee ee eee nen 2135 105 Onl meas oll 3 +6.84 | 100.00 | 100.00 
| 
WinitediStatess=t f.0e oe eee mene Rl eee | 512, 907 571,920| +1150] 24.01] 25.06 
United kingdomee =) eee eee eee | 470, 317 482, 866 +2.66 | 22.01 21.15 
Germany Seo). 2 eee 2 ae eee ee 268, 775 273, 196 | +1.64 | 12.58, 11.97 
Tan Cons si: Sasa Mo PT Re Ree 138, 407 148, 494 +7. 28 6. 47 6. 50 
4 | 
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260 THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 
TRADE OF THE INDIVIDUAL COUNTRIES 


The increase in the total imports of Latin America for 1928 was 
shared by all the countries, except Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
and Peru. 

On the export side there were increases in 15 countries—EI Salvador, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Panama, Haiti, Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, and 
Venezuela; while the republics of Mexico, Guatemala, Cuba, the 
Dominican Republic, and Bolivia recorded decreases in their trade 
as compared with the preceding year. 

The trade of the individual countries for 1928 as compared with 
the preceding year, by imports, exports, and increases and decreases, 
is given in Table 1. In addition to the trade for each country, the 
table shows grand totals for the Republics of North America, for the 
South American Republics, and for all Latin America. 

The distribution of trade for each country as among the four lead- 
ipg importing and exporting countries is shown in Tables II and ITI, 
grand totals being given for the northern and southern groups and 
for all Latin America. 


LATIN AMERICAN IMPORTS 


The bulk of imports of the Latin American Republics is composed 
of manufactures ready for consumption. Of commodities not so 
comprehended, the chief are lumber, gold, mineral oils, iron and steel 
construction material, leather, flour, canned foods, and some un- 
wrought iron, steel, copper, and other metals. The demand for 
finished manufactures is great in all of the republics and this demand 
includes practically every line of European or North American 
manufacture. This naturally follows from the fact that there is 
little manufacturing in any of the countries, except by hand and 
small shop trades, although Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and Mexico 
have some more important manufacturing plants. The imports of 
finished manufactures, of which textiles, machinery, furniture, auto- 
mobiles, ready-made clothing, tools and hardware, office appliances, 
leather manufactures, agricultural implements, mining supplies and 
tools, engines and motors, telephonic, telegraphic, and other electrical 
apparatus and material, and paper are among the principal ones, are 
of the same kinds and qualities for all the countries, making some 
allowance for climatic differences when necessary in the matter of 
textiles and clothing. In food products there is a greater diversity in 
the imports as between the countries than in any other class of 
goods. Flour, wheat, corn, staple meats, and dairy products are not 
imported by Argentina, Uruguay, Paraguay, and Chile. The first 
two mentioned countries are large exporters. All the other countries 
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import these products, especially wheat and flour. Highly elaborated 
foods, such as fancy biscuits, canned and bottled goods, are imported 
by all the countries. 

There is a remarkable uniformity in the imports of all the countries 
of Latin America. As a general rule, what one imports, all import. 
What Mexico and Cuba want and buy, Argentina and Chile also 
want and buy. 


LATIN AMERICAN EXPORTS 


Latin American exports are almost entirely raw material for manu- 

facturing purposes and primary foodstuffs, but there are broad differ- 
ences as to localities of production. The products of the different 
countries vary in a marked degree, due principally to climate, rainfall, 
and soil conditions. In order to give an insight into the character of 
these exports, it is best to particularize by countries. 
- Mexico.—In general, products of the mining industries—petroleum 
and its products, silver, gold, antimony, mercury, copper, lead, and 
zinc. Secondarily, coffee, rubber, chicle, chickpeas, guayule, hene- 
quen, ixtle, mahogany, ebony, hides and skins, and cotton, raw. 

Central America.—Coffee, the principal; in addition, bananas, gold 
and silver, hides and skins, rubber, indigo, and sugar. 

Cuba.—The principal exports are sugar and tobacco. In addition, 
molasses, distillates, iron and copper ore, hardwoods, hides and skins, 
pineapples, honey, beeswax, and sponges. 

Dominican Republic and Haiti—Sugar, cacao, tobacco, coffee, 
bananas, beeswax, hides, and wood. From Haiti, in addition, cotton 
and cottonseed, honey, orange peel, and logwood. 

Venezuela.— Petroleum, coffee, cacao, rubber, balata, goatskins, 
asphalt, cattle hides, live cattle, heron plumes, and dividivi. 

Colombia.— Coffee, petroleum, bananas, tobacco, tagua nuts (vege- 
table ivory), rubber, dividivi, platinum, and emeralds. 

Ecuador.—Cacao, petroleum, tagua nuts, “Panama” hats, rubber, 
coffee, gold, hides, and cotton, raw. 

Peru.—Principally products of the mining industries—largely 
copper, and petroleum and its products. In addition, rubber, sugar, 
cotton, wool, hides and skins, guano, and cottonseed oil. 

Brazil.—The principal export is coffee. Besides, there are hides, 
rubber, maté, cacao, tobacco, skins, sugar, cotton, gold, manganese, 
nuts, carnauba wax, monazite sand, oilseeds and kernels, and chilled 
and frozen beef. 

Bolivia.—The leading export is tin. In addition, there are silver, 
bismuth, copper, lead, zinc, rubber, hides and skins, and coca leaves. 

Paraguay.—Hides, quebracho extract, cattle, maté, hardwoods, 
tobacco, oranges and mandarins, cotton, and oil of petit grain. 

92832—30—Bull. 3 4 
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Uruguay.— Wool, hides and skins, meat extracts, preserved meats, 
frozen and chilled meats, tallow and beef fat, residuary animal 
products, wheat, flour, and linseed. 

Argentina.—The exports of Argentina are almost entirely of the 
agricultural and meat-producing industries. Of the first, wheat, 
Indian corn, linseed, oats, barley, flour, and bran and pollard. Of the 
second, frozen and chilled meats, hides, wool, skins, residuary animal 
products of all kinds, meat extracts, and butter. Besides, quebracho 
wood and extract, mica, and some export of copper. 

Chile.—Over four-fifths of the Chilean exports are mineral, and the 
great bulk of this is sodium nitrate. In addition, there are iodine and 
borax, copper and bar silver, and iron and copper ore. Outside of 
mineral products, hides, wool, chinchilla fur, wax, some fruits, grains, 
and fresh or frozen meats. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS OF SPANISH anise 
PORTUGUES 


ECAUSE of the many inquiries received in the Pan American 

Union from students and teachers as to summer schools held in 

Spanish- and Portuguese-speaking countries, a brief survey of such 
courses is given below. 

One of the most deservedly popular summer schools planned 
especially for foreigners is that of the National University of Mexico, 
which is attended not only by students of the language and literature 
of Spain and Spanish America but also by those interested in study- 
ing various phases of Mexican and Spanish American life and culture. 
The tenth session will be held from July 1 to August 17, with courses 
covering elementary and advanced work in Spanish grammar and 
phonetics and Mexican philology; Spanish, Spanish-American, and 
Mexican literature and art; political evolution of Latin America; 
Mexican history, archaeology, economics, government, sociology, 
educational problems, and commercial systems; and Mexican folk 
songs and dances. The excellently organized courses are conducted 
in Spanish, with the exception of a few designed for persons who 
have only a slight knowledge of that language. The certificate 
given for satisfactory work receives credit in a large number of col- 
leges and universities in the United States. The teaching staff 
includes several eminent Mexican professors and generally one or 
more lecturers from the United States. An Institute of Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs for the discussion of relations between the United States 
and the other American Republics was inaugurated several years ago, 


1 Compiled from advance notices. 
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and was so successful that it has become a permanent feature. The 
sight-seeing program includes, in addition to the many attractions 
of Mexico City—one of the oldest and most interesting on the Amer- 
ican continent—visits to marvelous archaeological monuments and 
remains and many other places of historical importance or scenic 
beauty. The climate of Mexico City during the summer is very 
pleasant, the temperature averaging 63° F. Full information regard- 
ing the 1930 session, special railroad and steamship rates, etc., may 
be obtained by addressing the Director de la Escuela de Verano, 
Universidad Nacional de México, Ribera de San Cosme, 71, México, 
D. F., México. 

A summer session has been held at the University of Porto Rico 
since 1922. The summer school will open this year on July 1 and close 
August 14. The courses will include elementary Spanish grammar, 
composition, reading, and conversation, as well as several advanced 
courses in language and literature. The credits granted by the 
University are accepted by a large number of institutions in the 
United States. For general information on the summer school, 
address Mr. A. S. Pedreira, University of Porto Rico, Rio Piedras. 

In Madrid the nineteenth summer session for foreigners will be 
conducted from July 10 to August 6, 1930, under the direction of the 
Centro de Estudios Histéricos, an institution established by the 
Spanish Government, in connection with the Junta para Ampliacién 
de Estudios e Investigaciones Cientificas, with the assistance of the 
University of Madrid and other Spanish educational centers. The 
work of the session is supervised by Don Ramon Menéndez Pidal 
and is under the immediate direction of Don Tomas Navarro Tomas 
and Don Rafael Lapeza. The program includes Spanish grammar and 
phonetics, many aspects of Spanish literature, commercial Spanish, 
popular music, and regional dances of Spain. The diploma conferred 
is widely recognized in the United States. The formal instruction is 
agreeably supplemented by well-planned excursions to points of 
interest in Madrid and near-by cities. Full information may be 
obtained from Mr. William M. Barlow, Curtis High School, Staten 
Island, N. Y., who is in charge of the tenth annual trip to Spain under 
the auspices of the Instituto de las Espanas (affiliated with the 
Junta para Ampliacién de Estudios) and the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish. 

A summer school which proved of much interest last year was 
that held in Rio de Janeiro under the joint auspices of the Insti- 
tute of International Education of New York and the Geographic and 
Historical Institute of Brazil. The group attending the second 
summer session will leave New York on June 27 and return on 
August 27. The course will consist of 30 informal lectures delivered 
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in English on such subjects as the history, geography, economic 
status, sociology, and literature of Brazil, as well as an optional class 
in Portuguese. At the close of the session the students will go to 
Sao Paulo for a week’s stay. Arrangements are also being made 
for a few additional lectures at Mackenzie College and for a trip to a 
coffee plantation near Campinas. Further information about the 
tour can be obtained from the Institute of International Education, 
2 West Forty-fifth Street, N. Y. 

The University of Coimbra, at Coimbra, Portugal, offers elementary 
and advanced courses in Portuguese in its summer session, July 21 
to August 30, concerning which interested persons may inquire of 
Doctor J. de S. Coutinho, Catholic University of America, Washing- 
ton, D. C., or of Dr. J. Mendes dos Remedios, University of Coimbra. 

In closing this brief notice, a word of warning must be said against 
enrolling in any school or joining any party without first being con- 
vinced that it is of a responsible character. In some cases very allur- 
ing promises are made in advance notices of summer schools, promises 
which have not been fulfilled owing to the incompetence or unscrupu- 
lousness of the group leader. It behooves the prospective traveler, 
therefore, to satisfy himself by personal investigation as to what he 
may expect, and thus save himself not only great annoyance but 
serious inconvenience and financial loss. 
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THE PAN AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


By Dr. Satvapor Massip 
President of the Pan American Institute of Geography and History 


ORIGIN OF THE INSTITUTE 


HE Third Pan American Scientific Congress, which met in Lima 

from December 20, 1924, to January 6, 1925, adopted the follow- 
ing resolution (No. 13 in the proceedings), proposed by the delegation 
of Cuba: 

The Third Pan American Scientific Congress recommends to the geographic 
societies of this hemisphere that they enter into an accord for the purpose of 
constituting a Pan American federation of geographic societies which will celebrate 
periodic reunions in the different countries. 


This resolution was complemented by No. 19, which reads: 


The Third Pan American Scientific Congress recommends the founding of an 
oceanographic museum with an associated institute of oceanography and cartog- 
raphy, the expenses to be met by all the governments of the continent. 

In these two important resolutions is to be found the origin of the 
organization which to-day, under the name of the Pan American 
Institute of Geography and History, with headquarters in Mexico 
City, links all societies and academies of geography and history in 
America. The institute will arrange for periodic international 
meetings of geograpbers and historians in the various American 
capitals and will have subdivisions devoted to cartography and 
oceanography. 

The history of the formation of the institute is as follows: 

In 1925 the State Department of Cuba approached all the scientific 
societies and academies of the nation with the request that each pro- 
pose a topic to be included in the agenda of the Sixth International 
Conference of American States which was to be held in Habana early 
in 1928. The Geographic Society of Cuba proposed: 

The establishment of a Pan American geographical institute which shall serve 
as a center of coordination, distribution, and dissemination of geographical 
studies in the American States and as an organ of cooperation between the geo- 
graphical institutes of America for facilitating the study of boundary questions 
between the American nations. 

This suggestion was sent by the State Department to the Pan 
American Union at Washington, where it was approved and included 
in the agenda of the Sixth International Conference of American 
States at Habana. 
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The Geographic Society of Cuba then prepared an amplified 
statement on this topic which was approved in toto by the Cuban 
delegation, adopted, and presented to the conference as an official 
Cuban project. The Mexican delegation had also prepared an 
excellent report on the same subject. Both proposals were brought 
before the conference and were well received by the Commission on 
Intellectual Cooperation. During the discussion, Dr. Fernando 
Ortiz, a Cuban delegate, suggested that the sphere of the proposed 
institute be enlarged to include history as well as geography. The 
conference approved this idea, and left to the Pan American Union 
the selection of the capital in which its headquarters should be estab- 
lished. In November, 1928, it was announced that Mexico City had 
been selected for this honor. 


THE CONSTITUTION AND ORGANIZATION OF THE INSTITUTE 


After Mexico City had been designated as the headquarters of the 
institute, the Mexican Government requested all the American Re- 
publics to send representatives to the preliminary assembly for the 
formal organization of the institute. The assembly was convoked for 
September 16-22, 1929. 

In response to the invitation of the Mexican Government, the 
American Republics appointed the following representatives to attend 
the sessions of the preliminary assembly: 


Bolivia, Sr. Gabriel A. Parrodi; Brazil, Sr. A. Moreira de Abreu; Chile, Sr. 
Luis Galdames; Colombia, Gen. Carlos Cuervo Marquez; Costa Rica, Sr. Leland 
W. de Villafranea; Cuba, Sr. Carlos M. Trelles and Dr. Salvador Massip; Domin- 
ican Republic, Sr. Emilio Araujo; Ecuador, Sr. Armando E. Aspiazu and Sr. Enrique 
E. Schulz; Guatemala, Sr. J. Antonio Villacorta, Sr. Salvador Falla, Sr. Francisco 
Fernandez Hall, Sr. Fernando Cruz, Sr. David Sapper, Sr. Carlos L. Luna, and 
Dr. Luis O. Sandoval; Haiti, Sr. Carlos A. Delmar; Honduras, Dr. Ricardo 
Alduvin and Prof. Ulises Meza Calix; Mexico, Dr. Pedro C. SAnchez, Dr. Octavio 
Bustamante, Sr. Manuel Medina, Sr. Mariano Moctezuma, Sr. Joaquin Gall, 
Sr. Federico Ramos, Sr. José Reygadas Vertiz, Sr. Francisco Rodriguez del 
Campo, Sr. Luis Castillo Ledén, Sr. Andrés Molina Enriquez, Sr. José Nifiez y 
Dominguez, and Sr. Joaquin Gémez de Orozco; Nicaragua, Prof. Roberto Barrios 
and Sr. Hernin Robleto; Panama, Sr. Rail Alvarez Alvarado; Paraguay, Dr. 
Tomas G. Perrin; Peru, Sr. Oscar Barrenechea y Raygada; Salvador, Dr. Juan 
Ramon Uriarte and Prof. Rafael Heliodoro Valle; United States, Col. Lawrence 
Martin, Prof. George B. Winton. and Prof. William Bowie; and Uruguay, Dr. 
Hugo V. de Pena. 


Under the presidency of Dr. Pedro C. Sanchez, the conference 
thus composed discussed and adopted a constitution for the institute, 
taking as a basis the proposed statutes approved by the Sixth Interna- 
tional Conference of American States at Habana. This constitution 
provides for the executive committee which shall. be the governing 
body of the institute, the finances necessary to sustain it, the sections 
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under which it shall be organized, the distribution of studies, the 
holding of periodic assemblies, and other no less important details. 

The executive committee is composed of 21 members, one for each 
American nation. In the closing session of the conference the fol- 
lowing officers were elected by acclamation: 


Honorary presidents: Dr. William Bowie, United States, and Dr. José Toribio 
Medina, Chile. 

President: Dr. Salvador Massip, Cuba, professor of geography in the University 
of Habana. 

Vice presidents: Conde de Affonso Celso, Brazil, president of the Institute of 
History and Geography in Rio de Janeiro; and Dr. Roberto Andrade, Ecuador, 
historian and publicist. 

Members: Dr. Escipién Llona, Peru, geographer; and Sr. Ricardo Fernandez 
Guardia, Costa Rica, historian. 

Alternates: Dr. James A. Robertson, United States, historian; Sr. Jesis M. 
Henao, Colombia, geographer; Dr. Eleazar S. Giuffra, Uruguay, geographer; 
Prof. Rafael Heliodoro Valle, Salvador, historian; Dr. Ricardo Rojas, Argentina, 
historian; Dr. Victor Munoz Reyes. Bolivia, geographer; Dr. José Toribio Medina, 
Chile, historian; Prof. Joaquin Rosas, Guatemala, geographer and historian; Dr. 
Catts Pressoir, Haiti, geographer; Prof. Ulises Meza Calix, Honduras, geographer; 
Sr. Carlos Pereyra, Mexico, historian; Dr. Alfonso Ayén, Nicaragua, geographer 
and historian; Prof. Aristides Royo, Panama, geographer and historian; Dr. 
Cecilio Bdiez, Paraguay, historian; Sr. Américo Lugo, Dominican Republic, 
historian; and Dr. Vicente Davila, Venezuela, geographer and historian. 

In this executive committee all the American nations are repre- 
sented by men dedicated to research in the fields of geography and 
history. 

Since the headquarters of the institute are in Mexico City, the actual 
administration has been entrusted to two notable Mexican scientists, 
Dr. Pedro C. Sanchez and Dr. Octavio Bustamante. Doctor Sanchez, 
who presided over the sessions of the preliminary assembly, is at 
present chief of the Bureau of Geographical and Climatological 
Studies of the Department of Agriculture and Promotion, has repre- 
sented his country in many international congresses, and is the author 
of several scientific and educational works. On his shoulders rests the 
task of formulating the program and planning the technical labors of 
the institute. In these endeavors Dr. Bustamante will be an able 
and helpful collaborator. 

For greater ease of operation, the institute has been divided into the 
four following sections, two each for geography and history: 


GEOGRAPHY SECTIONS 


I. Topography, cartography, and geodesy. 
Geomorphology. 

II. Human geography and ethnography. 
Historical geography. 
Biological geography. 
Economie geography. 
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HISTORY SECTIONS 


I. Prehistory, pre-Columbian history, and archaeology. 

Colonial history. 

Research in libraries and archives (especially in those of Spain). 
II. History of the emancipation of the American nations. 

History of the era of independence of the American nations. 

The institute will also establish a library, a collection of maps, and 

a museum. These three adjuncts to the institute should be, in time, 
the richest, most varied, and most trustworthy source of information 
concerning the geography and history of America. 


CHARACTER OF THE INSTITUTE 


The founders of the institute intend that this new Pan American 
organization shall be of an essentially scholarly character. All its 
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tute’s offices, library, and museum. The edifice is being erected by the Government of Mexico at a cost 
of $100,000. 


members are noted specialists in the fields of geography and history, 
and the staff of experts from the various American countries will be 
the largest and most competent that any institution of its character 
can call upon. This will enable the institute to coordinate and publish 
the results of American geographic and historic research, and to put 
at the disposal of intellectual groups throughout America their findings 
in geography, history, and the allied sciences. At the request of 
American governments, official organizations, or scientific societies, 
the institute will compile information and issue reports on subjects 
submitted for consideration and study. It will maintain constant and 
close connections with societies, institutes, and academies of geography 
and history in every American country, and will serve as a connecting 
link between them all for the furtherance of their common interests. 
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It will provide information and data for explorers planning to pene- 
trate into little-known regions, and it will solicit on their behalf the 
protection and cooperation of the American governments concerned. 
It is also planned to publish the American Review of History and 
Geography, in which will appear the results of investigations carried on 
under its auspices. 

But the quality which gives the institute vigor and personality is 
its Pan American character. Cordiality and a desire to cooperate 
were the keynotes of the preliminary assembly, and were an unmis- 
takable indication of the Pan American spirit which pervades the new 
institution. All through the sessions of the conference, friendliness, 
willingness to compromise, and a strong desire for mutual compre- 
hension were evident. In discussions and debates different viewpoints 
were presented with such clarity, intelligence, and courtesy that nearly 
every resolution was adopted unanimously. 

This Pan American character of the institute, conspicuous in the 
composition of the executive committee, is emphasized by the pro- 
vision for national committees. According to a resolution of the Sixth 
International Conference of American States, there will be in each 
American nation a national committee of geography and history, which 
will form an integral part of the institute. The number of members 
on each committee is not fixed, but will be proportionately divided 
between geographic and historical subjects. A majority of the national 
committees have already been named; the membership varies from 8 
to 12 at the discretion of the respective government. 

The institute is, then, a Pan American learned society, composed 
entirely of experts. It is motivated by a sincere desire to cooperate 
in the solution of all problems of geographic and historical character 
which are now jn process of solution or may arise in the future between 
any American States. Of this type of problem, frontier questions are 
an outstanding example. 


RESOURCES OF THE INSTITUTE 


Very few institutions have been inaugurated under more favorable 
material auspices. The Mexican Government is at present erecting 
at its own expense a building for the headquarters of the institute 
which will cost over $100,000. This splendid edifice, located at 
Tacubaya, a suburb of the capital, near the Astronomical and Meteor- 
ological Observatories, will contain the administrative offices, the 
library, the map collection, and the museum. 

The institute will be supported by an annual quota from the Ameri- 
can Governments, who will pay $250 for each million inhabitants. 
The respective quotas are: Argentina, $2,750; Bolivia, $1,000; 
Brazil, $10,000; Chile, $1,250; Colombia, $1,750; Costa Rica, $250; 
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Cuba, $750; Dominican Republic, $250; Ecuador, $750; Guatemala, 
$750; Haiti, $750; Honduras, $250; Mexico, $3,750; Nicaragua, $250; 
Panama, $250; Paraguay, $500; Peru, $1,500; Salvador, $750; United 
States, $32,000; Uruguay, $500; and Venezuela, $750. 

These contributions are modest, considering their purpose; as the 
institute acquires prestige and lends its services to the American Goy- 
ernments, the amount of the quotas will doubtless be raised. The 
institute also hopes that its resources may be increased by gifts or 
legacies from individuals and corporations of every nation. 


IMPORTANCE AND FUTURE OF THE INSTITUTE 


The chief raison d’étre for the institute is the extraordinary de- 
velopment of geographic and historical studies in America during the 
last few years, officially recognized by the Sixth International Con- 
ference of American States. All American nations have taken great 
interest in geography and history, so that not only among the cul- 
tured, but also among those of little education, knowledge of these 
subjects has been current. Geographic societies and academies of 
history are numerous on the continent, and many are as old as their 
European prototypes. In all American countries there has been and 
is much successful independent research in the one and the other 
subject. But these activities really demand cooperation and co- 
ordination. 

Take, for example, the construction of the map of the world on the 
scale of 1:1,000,000. The very undertaking of so great an enterprise 
presupposes the support of all interested nations. The American 
Geographical Society of New York, which generously made itself 
responsible for the sections of this map dealing with Latin American 
countries, has had to collect from each country all existing maps and 
charts, compare them, and entrust to its cartographers the tasks of 
reducing them to the same scale and of drawing and making the 
separate sheets of the map. The making of this map has been under 
way for years. 

The institute will be in a very favorable position to carry out any 
such task of collecting and coordinating data. It owes its origin to 
an official agreement of all the American Governments, will be sus- 
tained by them, and has at its disposal the geographic information of 
each country. 

Many tasks of similar character will come within the province of 
the institute. Its official character and resources will permit it to 
coordinate geographic and historical investigations in the different 
American countries, and to orient and direct research in the interests 
of greater efficiency. In its role of intermediary, it can establish such 
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relations between the member nations as will prevent duplication of 
labor and lessen the lacunae in any given field. 

But this is not the only mission of the institute. With its large 
staff of experts, it can undertake investigation and exploration on its 
own account, both in libraries and archives and in the field. At the 
request of any American government, provided that the solicitant 
government agrees to pay any extraordinary expenses which may be 
incurred, the institute will make investigations or undertake special 
studies. The institute is also ready to stimulate and direct, as far as 
possible, the exploration of little-known American regions. In this 
field the task before it is great, for most American nations, even the 
smallest and most thickly settled, have within their boundaries 
practically unexplored districts. 

One of the most important duties of the institute, as provided in its 
constitution, will be periodically to convoke general assemblies, which 
will be in effect Pan American congresses of geography and history, 
at which geographers and historians of America may present the 
results of their labors. In these assemblies or congresses American 
scholars interested in special lines of research may come into personal 
contact with others in their field. The first of these assemblies will 
be held in Rio de Janeiro in 1932. 

One of the important resolutions adopted by the institute in this 
preliminary assembly was that authorizing each national committee 
to compile two works, one dealing with the geography, and the other 
with the history, of that nation. In this way, there will be formed a 
collection of manuals, each from 300-400 pages long, all profusely 
illustrated, to be sold at the cost of printing. These should be valua- 
ble sources of information for the general public. From them the 
American nations may learn to know each other as they really are. 
It should not be necessary to point out the benefits and advantages 
of having this mutual knowledge within reach of the populace as a 
whole, instead of confined to the cultured classes as it has been in 
the past. This task, that of introducing America to itself, is one 
which the institute will most eagerly undertake. 

Another significant resolution taken by the institute in its pre- 
liminary assembly, was that providing for the publication of the 
Anuario Americano, which will contain general information of all 
kinds, with special emphasis on statistics concerning all the American 
nations. . 

The importance and usefulness of the institute can not but increase 
daily, and it should not be long before it is one of the most significant 
of inter-American entities. 
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THE GOVERNING BOARD 


Pan American Commission on Customs Procedure and Port For- 
malities —The Governing Board of the Pan American Union, at the 
session held February 5, approved and transmitted to the govern- 
ments of the American Republics the conclusions adopted by the 
Pan American Commission on Customs Procedure and Port For- 
malities, held last November at Washington. The conclusions of the 
commission are intended to simplify and standardize the rules and 
regulations in the ports of the American Continent facilitating trade 
and intercourse. The Governing Board recommended that the draft 
Convention on Customs Procedure and Port Formalities formulated 
by the commission be transmitted to the several governments and 
that it be incorporated in the program of the Seventh International 
Conference of American States for formal approval and signature 
and for submission to the several governments for ratification. 

Signature and ratification of draft conventions—With a view to 
facilitating the signature and ratification of the draft conventions 
formulated by special or technical commissions convened pursuant 
to resolutions of the International Conferences of American States, 
the Governing Board recommended that at the Seventh Inter- 
national Conference of American States a plan be devised whereby 
the representatives on the Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union would be entrusted with plenipotentiary powers to sign such 
draft conventions. Such a procedure would avoid the necessity of 
holding draft conventions until the succeeding International Con- 
ference of American States. At the same time, it was recommended 
that there be created in each one of the American States, Pan American 
committees, composed of delegates to previous International Con- 
ferences of American States, whose main functions shall be to expedite 
ratifications of all Pan American conventions and also to see that 
effect is given to the recommendations and resolutions approved by 
the International Conferences of American States. 
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CHILEAN VISITORS TO THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 
Left to right: Dr. Germéin Vergara Donoso; His Excellency the Ambassador of Chile at Washington, 
Dr. Carlos G. Davila; His Excellency Dr. Conrado Rios Gallardo, former Minister of Foreign Affairs 
of Chile, now Ambassador of Chile to Peru; Senor Don Oscar Blanco Viel, First Secretary of the 
Chilean Embassy at Washington; Dr. Ricardo Lecaros 


Commercial conference planned.—Steps were taken by the Govern- 
ing Board to organize the Fourth Pan American Commercial Con- 
ference by the appointment of a special committee to consider the 
date and the necessary arrangements. The last commercial con- 
ference met at the Pan American Union in 1927, at which time a 
resolution was adopted recommending that the next conference 
meet within the period of four years. 

Pan American Railway Committee.—It was further agreed by the 
Governing Board that the vacancy on the Pan American Railway 
Committee caused by the death of Mr. Minor C. Keith should be 
filled by a Peruvian engineer, and the Ambassador of Peru was 
requested to communicate with his Government relative to the 
selection of the engineer to fill this vacancy. 

Resolutions —A resolution of appreciation was adopted by the 
board for the gift by the Government of the United States of the 
plot of land for the erection of a new building for the Pan American 
Union in Washington. The board also adopted a tribute to James 
G. Blaine, the one hundredth anniversary of whose birth was observed 
on January 31, for his contributions to the Pan American movement 
and for having presided over the First International Conference of 
American States. <A resolution was likewise passed on the death of 
Dr. William A. Orton, late technical adviser to the Division of 
Agricultural Cooperation. 
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At a recent meeting of the permanent committee on the Columbus. 
Memorial Lighthouse, to be erected at Santo Domingo, definite steps 
were taken in preparation for the second and final stage of the archi- 
tectural competition. Mr. Albert Kelsey, F. A. I. A., technical 
adviser to the committee, was authorized to proceed with the formu- 
lation of the conditions which will govern the final stage. It will be 
recalled that the designs presented in the first stage were judged in 
Madrid last year, at which time 10 architects were selected to 
recompete. 

THE DIRECTOR GENERAL'S OFFICE 

Hospitality—The Director General, Dr. L. S. Rowe, entertained 
at luncheon at the Pan American Annex on Wednesday, January 22, 
in honor of the delegates to the Honduran-Guatemalan Boundary 
Conference, whose opening session took place on January 20, 1930. 
(See p. 217.) The members of the Honduran delegation included: 
Sefior Dr. Mariano Vasquez, delegate, Sefior Don Rafael Heliodoro 
Valle, secretary, Sefior Don Félix Canales Salazar, secretary, and 
Sefior Don Mariano Vasquez, jr., attaché. Those of the Guatemalan 
delegation were: Sefior Dr. Carlos Salazar, delegate, Sefior Don 
Eugenio Silva Pefia, delegate, and Sefior Don Carlos Salazar, jr., 
secretary. The following persons were invited to meet the guests of 
honor: The Minister of Honduras, Sefior Dr. Ernesto Argueta, the 
Minister of Guatemala, Sefior Dr. Adridn Recinos; the Acting Secre- 
tary of State, Hon. Joseph P. Cotton; the secretary of the legation 
of Honduras, Sefior Dr. Carlos A. Perdomo, and the secretary of the 
legation of Guatemala, Sefior Dr. Ramiro Fernandez. 

The Pan American Annex was also the scene of a luncheon which 
the Director General tendered in honor of the newly appointed 
ministers to the Republics of Latin America at which the chiefs of 
mission of the respective countries at Washington were also present. 
The guests of honor included: The appointed Minister to Venezuela, 
Mr. George T. Summerlin; the appointed Minister to Panama, Mr. 
Roy T. Davis; and the appointed Minister to Costa Rica, Mr. 
Charles C. Eberhardt. The other guests were: His Excellency the 
Ambassador of Chile to the United States, Sefior Dr. Carlos G. Davila; 
His Excellency the Ambassador of the United States to Chile, Dr. 
William S. Culbertson; His Excellency the Minister of Uruguay, 
Sefor Dr. Jacobo Varela; His Excellency the Minister of Panama, 
Sefior Dr. Ricardo J. Alfaro; His Excellency the Minister of Venezuela, 
Sefior Dr. Carlos F. Grisanti; His Excellency the Minister of Bolivia, 
Sefior Don Eduardo Diez de Medina; His Excellency the Minister of 
Costa Rica, Sefor Don Manuel Castro Quesada, and the Chargé 
d'Affaires of El Salvador, Dr. Carlos Leiva. 

Brazilian educators.—The Director General issued the following 
statement tc the press on the arrival at Washington of the group of 
Brazilian educators who are visiting the United States: 
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TWO PERUVIAN DIPLOMATS 


A recent visitor to the Pan American Union was the Minister of Peru to Spain, His Excellency Dr. Eduardo 
Leguia (left), with His Excellency Dr. Hernin Velarde, Ambassador of Peru in Washington 


The visit of a group of distinguished Brazilian educators to the United States 
means a service to our country as well as to Brazil. The personal contact which 
they will establish with educators in the United States will serve to strengthen 
the ties binding the two countries to one another and also will foster the develop- 
ment of intellectual currents between the two nations. Relations of unbroken 
friendship have existed between Brazil and the United States for more than a 
century,. but we are still confronted with the problem of developing in the United 
States a wider appreciation of the great contributions which Brazilians have 
made to art, literature, and science. This important service will be rendered by 
the representatives of Brazilian culture whom we are welcoming to Washington 
to-day. 

Their visit to the United States will also enable them to carry back to their own 
country a better appreciation of the ideals and cultural standards represented by 
the United States. 


During their stay at Washington the members of this group were 
the recipients of many social attentions. The members of the Bra- 
zilian party included: 


Dr. Carlos Delgado de Carvalho, Professor of Sociology and Geography in the 
Collegio Pedro II, who presided over the group, and Mrs. Delgado de Carvalho. 
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BRAZILIAN EDUCATORS AT THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 


A visit to the Pan American, Union was included in the program arranged for the group of distinguished 
Brazilian educators now in the United States 


Miss Anna E. M. de Barros, interested in educational and social work. 

Dr. O. B. de Couto e Silva, Chief of Psychological Laboratory in the Medical 
School, University of Rio de Janeiro. 

Dr. Othon H. Leonardos, Professor of Civil Engineering in the Polytechnic 
School, University of Rio de Janeiro. 

Miss Maria dos Reis Campos, District Supervisor of Elementary Schools, Rio 
de Janeiro. 

Miss Consuelo Pinheiro, Chairman, Division of Elementary Education of the 
Brazilian Association of Education, Rio de Janeiro. 

Miss Laura Jacobina Lacombe, Assistant Principal of an elementary and sec- 
ondary private school for girls, Rio de Janeiro. 

Dr. Decio Lyra, Professor of Physics and Chemistry in Federal Vocational 
Normal Schools, Rio de Janeiro. 

Mrs. Julieta da Silva Arruda, elementary school teacher, Rio de Janeiro. 

Miss Noemy Marques da Silveira, Assistant Professor of Experimental Psychol- 
ogy of the Normal School of Sao Paulo. 

Miss Carolina Rege Rangel, Health Visitor of the Sao Paulo Institute of 
Hygiene. 


Distinguished visitors —The 1st of February the Director General 
welcomed to the Pan American Union Sefior Dr. Onofre Sandoval, 
Nicaraguan Senator, who was accompanied on his visit by the 
Minister of Nicaragua at Washington, Sefior Dr. Juan B. Sacasa. 

A few days later the Director General received at the Pan Ameri- 
can Union His Excellency Sefior Don Conrado Rios Gallardo, former 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of Chile and now Ambassador of Chile 
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to Peru, in company with His Excellency the Ambassador of Chile, 
Senor Dr. Carlos G. Davila. 

On the same day His Excellency Sefior Dr. Eduardo Leguia, 
brother of the President of Peru, and at present Peruvian Minister 
at Madrid, and His Excellency the Ambassador of Peru, Sefior Dr. 
Hernan Velarde, called upon the Director General. 

Address on highways——The Director General, Dr. L. 5. Rowe, 
presided at the Pan American Day session at the Twenty-seventh 





IN HONOR OF MARTI’S BIRTHDAY 


The Ambassador of Cuba, Dr. Oestes Ferrara, stands at the right of the bust of José Marti, the Cuban 
national hero, and the Director General of the Pan American Union, Dr. L. 8. Rowe, at the left. Photo- 
graph taken in the gallery of patriots of the Pan American Union on January 28, the seventy-seventh 
anniversary of Marti’s birth 


Annual Convention and Exposition of the American Road Builders’ 
Association which was held at Atlantic City, January 13-18 last. 
Doctor Rowe’s opening remarks on this occasion are published on 
page 221 of this issue. 

FOREIGN TRADE ADVISER’S OFFICE 


Air tour.—Among recent business callers was Mr. R. B. Bevier, 
managing director of the New York, Rio and Buenos Aires Line 
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(Inc.), who outlined the plans of his company in developing air travel 
between the Americas. On April 1, he stated, the first ‘‘conducted 
tour’? by air will leave Miami for Buenos Aires. Ten or twelve 
passengers will be carried, and numerous stops will be made where 
entertainment of the ‘‘air guests” will be provided by local officials. 
Other similar tours are contemplated. 

Information on Latin America.—lIllustrative of the demand in all 
parts of the world for information on Latin America may be mentioned 
a request from Tingvate, Norway, for data on lands in Peru, including 
cost, location, accessibility and other details, and another from 
Kisaran, Sumatra, for facts relating to business opportunities in 
Argentina. 

Revised editions of the booklets on La Paz and Valparaiso, pre- 
pared in the Foreign Trade Adviser’s office, have just come from the 
press. 

COLUMBUS MEMORIAL LIBRARY 


Readers.—During the past month the library supplied material for 
137 readers from outside the union. These included members of 
embassy and legation staffs, employees of Government departments, 
students from local universities, and others in search of special data 
on the American nations. 

Accessions.—The library has been especially fortunate in receiving 
from Daniel Samper Ortega of Bogota a collection of his books, 
including Conferencia sobre Fray Luis de Leon; En el cerezal; La 
obsesién; El Escollo; La Madre Castillo; La Novela Semanal—Vida de 
Bochica; and Colombia: Breve resefia de su movimiento artistico é 
intelectual. 

Another noteworthy acquisition is The Life of Miranda, in two 
volumes, by William Spence Robertson, published by The University 
of North Carolina Press, 1929. In this book Doctor Robertson has 
given to students of Latin American history a contribution that will 
rank as a standard work. Compiled from original sources, it brings 
to the English-speaking reader much material heretofore unaccessible. 
In his preface the author says: ‘‘Historically, his [Miranda’s] life is 
important not only because it is concerned with the attitude of world 
powers toward Latin America during a critical period, but also because 
it epitomizes the early history of a South American nation during the 
heroic age.”” A bibliography of 20 pages is published in Volume II. 

Since last reported in these columns the Library has received 386 
volumes and pamphlets, among which are noted the following: 
Derecho civil de Costa Rica. Tratado de las personas. By Alberto Brenes Cérdoba. 

San José, Imprenta Trejos Hermanos, 1925. 334 p. 8°. 

Tratado de los bienes. Segunda edicién. San José, Trejos Hermanos, 
We BAS joo 2. 

Tratado de las obligaciones y contratos. San José, Trejos Hermanos, 1923. 
576 p. 8°. 
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Indice bibliografico de Costa Rica. By Luis Dobles Segreda. Vol. 3. San José, 
Imprenta Lehman (Sauter & Co.), 1929. 486. 12°. 

Actividades de Pascual Ortiz Rubio. By Francisco Diaz Babio. Mexico, Im- 
prenta Aguilar, 1929. 563 p. 8°. 

Paginas sobre Bolivar. By Octavio Castro Saborio. San José, Costa Rica, 
Tall. grdficos de la Tribuna, 1929. 284 p. 8°. 

Jardines Olvidados. (Poesfas.) By Gonzalo Dobles. San José, Costa Rica, 
Imprenta Alsina, 1929. 110 p. 8°. 

Del calor hogarevio. (Cuentos.) By Jenaro Cardona. San José, Costa Rica, 
Imprenta Alsina, 1929. 172 p. 8°. 

Naturaleza del poder piblico y del sometimiento del hombre a las autoridades del 
pais. By Angel M. Paredes... Quito, Imprenta de la Universidad Central, 
1929 423 p. 8°. 

Hijos del alma. Poesias de Mariano Coronado. San José, Imprenta Lehman, 
1928. 367 p. 8°. 

Anuario del comercio y de la industria de automotores y sus anexos en la Argentina. 
1928. [Publication of the] Asociacién Argentina de importadores de auto- 
méviles y anexos. Buenos Aires, Imp. A. Baiocco y Cia., 1929. 101 p. 8°. 

Exposicién de pintura de Roberto Pizano. Bogotd, Editorial de Cromos, 1929. 
64 p. 8°. 

Legislacién integral del ramo de colonizacién [de Bolivia]. Tierras baldias; con- 
cesiones gomeras; delegaciones nacionales; colonizaciOn; misiones; centros 
coloniales; inmigraci6n; concesiones especiales; premios; navegacion; impuestos; 
consolidaciones, etec.,etc. Recopilada y anotada por Humberto Delgado Llano. 
La Paz, Editorial Renacimiento, 1928. 379, xxx p. 8°. 


New magazines—New magazines received last month for the first 
time are as follows: 


Palacio del libro. Libros aparecidos recientemente. Boletin de novedades 
argentinas, uruguayas, chilenas y espafolas de literatura, historia, critica, 
bellas artes, sociologia, filosofia, tecnologia, etc., etc. Buenos Aires, Palacio 
del libro, 49 Maipi. Afio 2, No. 6, October-November, 1929. 14 p. 

Turismo. Organo oficial de la Seccién Turismo, Ministerio de Fomento. Address 
of the administrative office: Calle Agustinas, 1482, Santiago de Chile. Ano 
1, No. 1, November, 1929. [1 vol.] Illus. Part of text in English. 

Boletin Sanitario y Estadistico. Publication of the Direccién de Ganaderia é 
Inspeccién de Carnes. Asuncién. Afio 1, No. 1, January, 1929. 13 p. 

Modern Mexico. (México Moderno.) Published in English and Spanish under 
the auspices of the Mexican Chamber of Commerce of the U. 8., R. Martinez 
Perdomo, editor, 331 Madison Ave., New York. Vol. 1, No. 1, January, 
1930. 50p. Illus. 

Obras Piblicas. Revista mensual del Departamento del Distrito Federal. 
Issued under the direction of Fernando Beltran y Puga, Direccién de Obras 
Putblicas, Mexico, D. F., Mexico. Afiol, No. 1, January, 1930. 71p. Illus. 
map. 

: DIVISION OF INTELLECTUAL COOPERATION 


The division counts among the memorable events of the past month 
the visit of the group of distinguished Brazilian educators mentioned 
on page 274 of these Notes. Coming to the United States for a six 
weeks’ tour of educational institutions in the large eastern cities, they 
were the guests while in this country of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. The plans for their stay were made by the 
Institute of International Education of New York, with the excep- 
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tion of their visit to Washington, for which arrangements were made 
by the Division of Intellectual Cooperation. A representative of the 
division accompanied the group on visits to the capital’s schools, 
universities, Government bureaus, and museums. Numerous social 
functions were held in honor of the visitors. 

The division is making arrangements for several Latin Americans 
to carry on specialized study and observation in the United States: 
The principal of a girls’ trade school wishes to come to the United 
States to visit an “opportunity” school; a public health visitor plans 
to take a short intensive course of training; and a graduate of a 
medical school desires to take special work here in neurology and 
psychiatry. 

Mrs. W. N. Harder, President of the Ohio Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, recently consulted the division in connection with a fellowship 
for study in Latin America open to an Ohio woman student. 

The latest issue of the Education Series in English—Teacher- 
Training Courses in Latin America—has been distributed to a number 
of university libraries and accrediting officials in the United States, as 
well as to certain school officials in Latin America. 

A collection of work done by children in several Latin American 
schools, which was given to the chief of the division on her trip to 
South America in 1928, was loaned for exhibition purposes to the 
children’s department of a museum ‘n the United States. The mu- 
seum expects to make a collection of industrial and geographical 
material which can be sent to Latin American school children. 


DIVISION OF AGRICULTURAL COOPERATION 


The death on January 7, 1930, of Dr. William A. Orton, Technical 
Adviser of the Division, is deeply lamented. The following resolu- 
tion was passed by the Governing Board: 

The Governing Board of the Pan American Union, considering the important 
services rendered by Dr. William A. Orton to the Pan American Union as Tech- 
nieal Adviser to the Division of Agricultural Cooperation and his constant and 
unfailing helpfulness in the technical preparation of the Inter-American Con- 
ference on Agriculture, Forestry, and Animal Industry, 

Resolves, To record on the minutes its deep sympathy on the occasion of 
the death of this distinguished man of science and collaborator of the Pan American 
Union, and 

To request the Director General to express the condolences of the board to 
the family of Doctor Orton and to the Board of Trustees of the Tropical Plant 
Research Foundation. 


The resignation of Mr. Alberto Adriani, Chief of the Division 
since its creation, is a matter of regret to his colleagues in the Pan 
American Union, by whom he was held in high esteem. He is suc- 
ceeded by Mr. José L. Colom, formerly attached to the Department 
of Agriculture of Porto Rico. 


TREATIES AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


BRAZIL-COLOMBIA 


BounpDARY TREATY.—On January 9, 1930, the exchange of ratifica- 
tions of the boundary treaty between Colombia and Brazil was 
effected in Bogota. This treaty was signed at Rio de Janeiro, No- 
vember 15, 1928, in accordance with the stipulations of the act, 
signed at Washington, March 4, 1925, for the settlement of bound- 
dary questions between Colombia, Peru, and Brazil. (Communica- 
tion from the Department of State of the United States, Washing- 
ton, January 23, 1930.) 


BRAZIL-PARAGUAY 


BouNnDARY TREATY.—The exchange of ratifications of the treaty 
between Paraguay and Brazil fixing the boundary line between the 
mouth of the Apa River and Bahia Negra, signed at Rio de Janeiro 
on May 21, 1927, and ratified by the Congresses of Brazil and Para- 
guay on January 10, 1928, and October 19, 1929, respectively, took 
place in Rio de Janeiro on November 25, 1929. (Hl Diario, Asuncion, 
November 29, 1929.) 


GUATEMALA-PAN AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


Pan AMERICAN TRADE-MARK CONVENTION RATIFIED.—Guatemala 
has the distinction of being the first Nation to ratify the Pan American 
Trade-Mark Convention, signed at Washington, February 20, 1929. 
The Legislative Assembly of Guatemala ratified this convention 
May 14, 1929, and the President of Guatemala signed the ratification 
November 20, 1929. (El Guatemalteco, Guatemala City, December 


9, 1929.) 
MEXICO-PAN AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


TREATY OF INTER-AMERICAN ARBITRATION.—On January 9, 1930, 
the instrument of ratification by Mexico of the General Treaty of 
Inter-American Arbitration and the Protocol of Progressive Arbitra- 
tion signed in Washington, January 5, 1929, was deposited in the 
Department of State in Washington. (Communication from the 
Department of State of the United States, Washington, January 10, 


1930.) 
MEXICO-UNITED STATES 


CONVENTION FOR PREVENTION OF THE INTRODUCTION OF INFEC- 
TIOUS AND CONTAGIOUS DISEASES.—Instruments of ratification of the 
convention between Mexico and the United States to safeguard more 
effectually the livestock interests of the two countries through the 
prevention of the introduction of infectious and contagious diseases, 
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signed at Washington on March 16, 1928, were exchanged in Wash- 
ington on January 17, 1930. 

The treaty provides for the maintenance at designated border and 
seaports authorized for the importation of animals of an adequate 
livestock sanitary and veterinary police service for the inspection of 
animals, animal by-products, forage, and other commodities that may 
be carriers of infectious and contagious diseases, with quarantine 
stations for the detention and observation of animals, and prescribes 
the adoption of measures by the two countries to prevent infection 
and contagion among livestock. (Communication from the Depart- 
ment of State of the United States, Washington, January 17, 1930.) 


PARAGUAY-PAN AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


CONVENTION ON ExLEectricaL Communications.—The Inter-Ameri- 
can Convention on Electrical Communications, signed at the Inter- 
American Congress of Electrical Communications in Mexico City, 
July 21, 1924, was ratified by the Congress of Paraguay on October 
25, 1929, and signed by President Guggiar1 November 4, 1929. 
(Diario Oficial, Asuncion, November 6, 1929.) 


LEGISLATION 
COLOMBIA 


CONSTRUCTION OF PUBLIC WORKS.—By virtue of law No. 30, passed 
November 12, 1929, the National Government has been authorized to 
buy or construct buildings for the postal and telegraph services of the 
Republic and to this end was empowered to enter into contracts for the 
importation or construction of frame structures suitable for the pur- 
pose, bids for which will be solicited from reliable construction com- 
panies. The law also provides for the construction of various pri- 
mary school buildings and the completion of the canalization of the 
mouth of the Magdalena River. Work on the latter will be done by a 
private concern at its own expense, in compensation for which it will 
receive a concession to exploit these improvements for a period not 
to exceed 30 years. (Diario Oficial, Bogota, November 15, 1929.) 


GUATEMALA 


CREATION OF AERONAUTICAL BUREAU IN GUATEMALA.—By execu- 
tive decree of September 11, 1929, the General Bureau of Aeronautics 
was created in the Ministry of Promotion. The creation of this 
bureau was deemed necessary owing to the rapid extension of air 
routes in Guatemala, both local and international. The bureau will 
supervise and cooperate with all aviation activities in the country 
as well as disseminate information on aeronautics. (Boletin de 
Fomento, Guatemala City, September--October, 1929.) 
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PARAGUAY 


CIvIL AND COMMERCIAL copES.—A law was passed by Congress on 
August 30, 1929, and signed by President Guggiari, September 4, 1929, 
providing for the creation of a commission of two jurists of national 
reputation to draw up a code of civil and commercial law for Para- 
guay. Members of the commission shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, who is also empowered to appoint an additional two members 
whose duties it shall be to edit and revise the other legal codes of the 
Republic. According to the law, work on the civil code shall be com- 
pleted in 40 months and that on the commercial code within 30 
months. Six months after the work has been completed and the 
draft codes printed, they will be submitted to Congress for its con- 
sideration. (Diario Oficial, Asuncion, September 6, 1929.) 


PERU 


NATIONALIZATION OF ORE DEPOSITS.—An official decree, recently 
issued in Peru, states that in view of the vital importance of iron-ore 
deposits in the Province of Ica, all such deposits which have been 
discovered or may be discovered in the future are declared the prop- 
erty of the Nation. At the same time, it is provided that a com- 
mission be appointed to make a study of the region with a view to 
carrying on the exploitation of the iron resources. Furthermore, the 
same decree grants a concession to a corporation for the development 
of the iron deposits on condition that a minimum of 1,000,000 tons 
of ore be shipped annually, the corporation being empowered to 
construct the necessary port works and communication systems for 
the exportation of iron ore. (La Prensa, Lima, December 23, 1929.) 

GOVERNMENT ACQUIRES PERUVIAN STEAMSHIP Co.—In view of 
circumstances which made action on the part of the Government 
advisable, President Leguia issued a decree on January 8, 1930, pro- 
viding that the administration of the ships, the dock, and equipment 
of the Peruvian Steamship Co., in which the Government is one of the 
largest stockholders, should be assumed by the Government. 


SALVADOR 


CREATION OF AUDITING BUREAU.—A decree creating a general 
auditing bureau under the Treasury Department was issued by 
President Romero Bosque on November 7, 1929. The action was 
taken in accordance with a recommendation of the firm of certified 
public accountants of London with which the Government entered 
into contract on July 6, 1928, for making an investigation of the 
present systems of expenditure, collection of public revenues, and the 
accounting systems in the various Government offices. Another 
decree, also issued November 7, provides that the accounting office 
be transferred from the indirect-tax division to become part of the 
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newly-created bureau. (Boletin del Ministerio de Hacienda, Crédito 
Piblico, Industria y Comercio, San Salvador, November, 1929.) 


URUGUAY 


CREATION OF OFFICIAL BROADCASTING SERVICE.—By virtue of a 
law;passed December 13, 1929, an official radio broadcasting service 
has been created in Uruguay under the Department of Public Educa- 
tion. Its immediate direction, however, will be in charge of an 
honorary commission composed of five members, three of whom are 
to be appointed by the National Administrative Council upon 
nomination by the Minister of Public Education, one by the Univer- 
sity Council, and the other by the Council of Primary and Normal 
Education. According to the provisions of the law it shall be the 
duties of this commission to prepare, broadcast, or rebroadcast 
programs, organize orchestral and choral groups to broadcast instru- 
mental and vocal music; to arrange for a national collection of phono- 
graph records; and to acquire radio sets, phonographs, and phonograph 
records for use in the public schools. 

The expenses of the service will be met by receipts from a duty 
of 60 per cent on the value of all radio sets and their accessories 
and phonographs imported into the country; a duty of 10 centavos on 
each phonograph record imported; a license fee of 10 pesos annually 
for every broadcasting station in the Republic; and a fine of 100 
pesos for theaters or public halls refusing to allow a broadcast of 
performances upon request of the commission, unless a performance 
is given from the studio. Twenty per cent of the revenue thus 
received will be devoted to the purchase of new equipment and im- 
provement of that already in use. 

Broadcasting will be done through the former station of the Depart- 
ment of War and Marine. (Diario Oficial, Montevideo, December 
24, 1929.) 


AGRICULTURE 


ARGENTINA 


DISTRIBUTION OF COTIONSEED.—The Government of Santiago del 
Estero has acquired 15,000 kilograms (kilogram equals 2.2 pounds) of 
cottonseed for free distribution among the farmers of the Province, 
through the committee for the promotion of cotton cultivation. 
(La Prensa, Buenos Aires, October 11, 1929.) 

DAIRY PRODUCTION IN 1928-29.—According to reports issued by 
the Dairy Industry Center, dairy production was slightly greater for 
1928-29 than for the preceding year. The value of dairy products 
exported totaled 43,600,000 pesos, national currency, which although 
10.7 per cent greater than the figure for the preceding year is still 
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less than the average for the period 1922-1927. The increase in the 
value of butter exported was due to higher prices for that commodity, 
while that of casein was owing to an increase in the quantity exported. 
During 1928-29, 19,790 tons of butter, approximately the same 
amount as in the year before, were exported, and 18,310 tons of casein, 
which represents an increase of 3,690 tons, or about 25.1 per cent. 
(La Revista del Banco de la Nacién Argentina, Buenos Aires, Decem- 
ber, 1929.) 
FELLOWSHIP FOR STUDY IN THE UNITED STATES.—See p. 309. 


BOLIVIA 


AGRICULTURAL AND Stock Promotion BurEeau.—By an act of 
Congress which went into effect November 1, 1929, an Agricultural 
and Stock Promotion Bureau has been established in the city of 
Santa Cruz. The new bureau will be in charge of an agricultural 
expert and a veterinary, and its functions will be assigned to it by 
the Chief Executive of the Nation. (7 Diario, La Paz, November 1, 


1929.) 
COSTA RICA 


PLANT QUARANTINE.—By virtue of Executive Decree No. 14, of 
November 9, 1929, certain modifications have been made in Decree 
No. 2 of January 16, 1925, which established plant quarantine. 
The present decree absolutely prohibits the importation of plants, 
seeds, and any growing part of plants which are a species of the 
Coffea and Saccharum genera. Licenses for the importation of other 
plants or parts of plants, such as roots, tubers, bulbs, rhizomes, 
stems, etc., must be applied for from the National Agricultural 
Center in Montes de Oca, which will grant them only when it has 
been certified that the plants, ete., are in a healthy condition. Should 
the plant or part of plant have any disease it will be the duty of the 
center to destroy it. Customhouse and post-office officials will be 
required to send all plants or parts passing through their hands to 
the National Center, provided the weight of the shipment does not 
exceed 50 kilograms (kilogram equals 2.2 pounds). If the weight 
exceeds this figure, they shall request that an inspector be sent from 
the center. The center is authorized to import for experiments any 
seeds or other material for the propagation of plants that it may 
desire. Importations of seeds of forage, ornamental, forest, and 
garden plants will not be subject to inspection until an adequate 
service shall have been established by the center. (La Gaceta, 
San Jose, November 9, 1929.) 


ECUADOR 


COMMITTEES FOR AGRICULTURAL INFORMATION AND PROTECTION.— 
The General Bureau of Agriculture has established in the Provinces 
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and Cantons of the country committees and subcommittees ad 
honorem of agricultural information and propaganda, which are 
to be a connecting link between farmers and the Department of 
Agriculture. These committees and subcommittees will be composed 
of the leading farmers of each community, each provincial committee 
being headed by the governor of the respective Province. The 
principal duty of these committees will be to keep the Secretary 
of Agriculture informed about agricultural conditions in each region, 
the state and yield of crops, and any unusual situations that arise, 
such as plant and animal diseases and pests. (Comercio Inter- 
nacional, Guayaquil, September, 1929.) 


HONDURAS 


PROMOTION OF AGRICULTURE.—A General Bureau of Agriculture 
has recently been established in Honduras under the direction of the 
Ministry of Promotion. The first thing done by the new bureau 
was the importation of seed to be distributed among farmers. The 
bureau has drawn up a report for Congress, in which the needs of 
Honduran agriculture are set forth, and which is accompanied by a 
bill for the establishment of agricultural schools and experimental 
stations. 

MEXICO 


MARINE BIOLOGICAL STATION.—The National University of Mexico 
is considering at present a plan to establish a station of marine biology, 
with a museum of oceanography attached. The station will be fur- 
nished with laboratories, equipment, a library, and other material 
indispensable to its successful operation. The plan also considers 
the possibility of creating hatcheries for the study of the commercial 
value of different fish and of the feasibility of breeding sea creatures 
for industrial purposes. Research will also be conducted into the 
increase or possible extinction of certain maritime species and other 
similar subjects. (HI Universal, Mexico City, November 3, 1929.) 


NICARAGUA 


BANANA INDUSTRY.—-The banana industry of Bluefields is con- 
sidered to be in a satisfactory condition. Exports during the third 
quarter of 1928 and 1929 were less than expected because of floods, 
but recovery from the 1929 floods is now well under way. In the 
Rio Grande, Rio Escondido, and Punta Gorda regions, additional 
tracts are being set out with bananas by individual planters and by 
the exploiting companies. In the Puerto Cabezas region, an area of 
approximately 7,300 hectares of land is now under cultivation, over 
half of which is in bearing. The following table gives the amount 
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and valuation of the banana exports for the quarter ending September 
30 for the years 1923-1929: 


Banana exports of Bluefields 




















dhe) Sinenes of Value | Dice | Hanenee of | Value 
GIDE 9 hands ouemnver | 9 hands | 
2 | = a | = 
ROD Seen ee | 1, 013, 835 | $534, 030 | MO Zee Poe 386, 236 | $275, 304 
ON ee a 587, 733 318-3060) 19282 2-8 a | Sls 134 | 392.575 
OS coe ee | 605, 418 SOOM ALD LOZ Oren, 5 459, 506 364, 621 
926552522" 2 235, 096 165, 650 — 





(From the quarterly report of the American consul, Bluefields, 


October 10, 1929.) 
PARAGUAY 


BANANA CULTIVATION.—<According to information issued by the 
Bureau of Lands there are at present 582,184 banana trees under culti- 
vation in the different colonies throughout the country. The 25 de 
Noviembre colony leads with the largest number, or 144,530 trees, 
and Antequera is second with 100,000. Other regions where con- 
siderable interest has been shown in the industry are Herrera Vega, 
Jose Berges, Colonel Bogado, and Cafiadita. (41 Diario, Asuncion, 


December 14, 1929.) 
PERU 


SPRAYING COTTON FIELDS BY AIRPLANE.—A national syndicate, com- 
posed mainly of cotton growers from the Canete and Huacho Valleys, 
has acquired the aviation company recently organized to spray cotton 
fields with insecticides from airplanes. The company has reorganized 
the company, bought new planes, and engaged competent pilots in 
order to keep down pests in cotton. (La Prensa, Lima, November 15, 
1929.) 

URUGUAY 


CENTENARY CELEBRATION.—The National Administrative Council 
has decided that a fitting commemoration of the oath to the Consti- 
tution of 1830 would be the distribution throughout the country of 
shade and fruit trees, pedigreed poultry and swine, and beehives. 
This distribution, under the direction of the Bureau of Agriculture, the 
National Commission of Rural Promotion, and the Uruguayan 
Forestry Society will supply 1,500,000 shade trees and 20,000 fruit 
trees from the nursery at Toledo, and 500 purebred fowls, 50 pedi- 
greed swine, and 25 swarms of bees. Therefore the Administrative 
Council has asked the legislature to appropriate funds to cover 
the cost of this distribution. (Diario Oficial, Montevideo, October 
3, 1929.) 
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PROMOTION OF AGRICULTURE.—During the closing months of 1929 
the Uruguayan Congress passed several measures to foster the agri- 
cultural development of the country. Twenty-nine thousand pesos 
were appropriated on September 23, 1929, toward the expenses of the 
stock and agricultural expositions of Paysandu, Durazno, Lascano, 
Mercedes, and San Carlos. <A subsidy of 5,000 pesos was granted on 
November 4, 1929, for the Agricultural and Stock Exposition of 
Trinidad. (Diario Oficial, Montevideo, October 3 and November 13, 
1929.) 


FINANCE, INDUSTRY, AND COMMERCE 
ARGENTINA 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS.—In a report which has just been published 
by Sefior Carlos A. Tornquist, an eminent Argentine banker and econo- 
mist, pertinent figures are given showing the economic situation in the 
Argentine Republic for the fiscal period October 1, 1927, to September 
30, 1928. The detailed figures of the report are as follows: 








ASSETS Millions of 
gold pesos ! 
PEUX DOT UsUEAC Os rte oes Sax ee at te ok Pe Ee ee a ee ew 1, 029. 40 
2S ssucssangsnew Capltales: 2. 522 ee eS ey es ee 102. 00 
3. Securities exported______-_-- Bs WE Bae Bie ONE RS ye Meera ae aoe 2. 70 
A Sinterest: oneloan oO; brance 5 52 = Pee ee ee ee ee made 
Haman keeredite= Me slate MOE as Ore Ae ee ee 35. 20 
Ge oansicontractediabroad= 92 es tee Sees ee eee 8. 90 
7. Unspecified: balance .2¢ 2 —— 7 4.2 Sb eee es 125. 95 
Totaling! 2 5c Se Be ay es ee De ee 1, 304. 90 

- LIABILITIES 
[ee Timporisirades sue e 5 See a= ear eee. eel De Fee pn ey Oe eae 898. 20 
2e Goldsmports-(onbalance) ses 92 a ee ee ee ee eee 150. 50 
32 Rallway, dividends 1s a2 = Seon eo tee a SE ee ee ee 79. 00 
AP SELVACEHOLsb hey Ulli CAG elo tam eee eee ee me ee 64. 00 
Ds SehVICe Olse Cedulas) hilpobecarias aes se = ee ee 7. 50 
Ga Yaieldzongothersho rel cara pote) lee meee eee eee ee ee 38. 00 
1. Remitiances,.of foreion residents. 2. 2.522322 =. ee ee ee 34. 00 
S: “Securities imported s+ = hoe Shue ny eee eee 3. 70 
OP iravelers,expendigures (Ons al ance) = = oe ae ee 20. 00 
10% Cancellationyof short-verm: debtpey == ee 10. 00 
A N09 2 Lae cease ROI, Ree, Shey NORE ee BeNOR mA min MP RIN pap ere Ah Shee 1, 304. 90 





11 Argentine gold peso at par is equal to $0.965. 


Item No. 7 of the assets, entitled ‘unspecified balance,” and 
amounting to 125,950,000 gold pesos, represents the difference 
between the assets and the liabilities which it has not been possible 
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to allocate. Sefior Tornquist states that while some of this balance 
may be attributed to additional North American investments, by far 
the greater part constitutes an actual deficit. In support of this 
statement Sefior Tornquist cites the fact that the rate of exchange of 
the gold peso weakened toward the end of the period under considera- 
tion, which caused a gold export movement. 

As a result of a study of the above and from the further fact that 
the gold movement during this period resulted in a net gain of 
150,500,000 gold pesos, Senor Tornquist concludes that the year under 
consideration can be considered as satisfactory for the Argentine 
Republic. 

(Business Conditions in Argentina, Buenos Aires, October, 1929.) 

INCREASE IN SAVINGS DEPOsITS.—In the last 20 years, the per 
capita savings deposits in Argentine Banks have increased from 
23 pesos in 1908 to 180 pesos in 1929. Whereas the amount of 
these savings in 1908 amounted to 140,000,000 pesos (national cur- 
rency), in 1928 it had reached 1,821,949,000 pesos (national currency), 
and by September, 1929, the figure was well over 2,000,000,000 
pesos (national currency). In analyzing this enormous increase 
in savings deposits, Dr. Alejandro C. Bunge ascribes it to the fol- 
lowing conditions: (1) The lack of development of installment buy- 
ing, with the consequent limitation of spending and investing; (2) 
the restriction of immigration which carries with it a spirit of adventure; 
(3) the gratifying economic development among the middle class; 
(4) the relative slowness on the part of banks in utilizing these 
funds along new lines and advising depositors of productive invest- 
ments; (5) the failure of banks to make loans to purchase securities 
and to protect holders against unnecessary liquidations; (6) lack of 
knowledge and experience in issuing securities. 

The author further points out that the practice of purchasing 
stocks and bonds has not been developed in Argentina, and he feels 
that it would be to the advantage of the economic welfare of the 
country if these enormous reserves were directed and utilized through 
banks and investment houses, in the development of the agricultural 
resources of the country, of colonization enterprises, the national 
financing of existing industries, the expansion of public utilities, and 
the financing of national and provincial requirements. The writer 
urges the desirability of a wider distribution of the securities of rail- 
roads and other public utility enterprises, which he considers a factor 
of permanent importance in the promotion of national solidarity and 
social union. (Revista de Economia Argentina, Buenos Aires, October, 
1929.) 

ARGENTINA-UNITED STATES AIR MAIL SERVICE.—A regular air mail 
service, running weekly via the west coast of South America, is now 
in operation between Argentina and the United States, with an 
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extension to Montevideo, Uruguay. The total distance flown is 
7,400 miles, and the route is served by the Pan American Grace in 
South America and the Pan American Airways from Panama to the 
United States. The flight from Buenos Aires to Santiago is made 
over the Andes at an altitude of 18,000 feet, crossing the summit at 
Uspallata, the Argentine-Chilean boundary point on the Transandine 
Railway. At this point the Cordillera is about 150 miles wide and 
can be flown in an hour and a half, whereas the railroad takes 10 
hours. At Santiago the mail is transferred to northbound planes, 
leaving there Sunday morning, and by successive stages is carried 
to Peru, Colombia, Panama, Nicaragua, Honduras, Guatemala, 
British Honduras, Cuba, and Miami, where it is turned over to 
the domestic air mail route for interior distribution. (The Grace Log, 
New York, November-December, 1929.) 


BOLIVIA 


Bupcer.—The national budget of the Republic of Bolivia for the 
fiscal year of 1930 is as follows: 











RECEIPTS 
Bolivianos 
National property a=sa ets 7258S. bt ee ete eee ee 10, 450. 00 
Nation alservices seit af. = hie a eee AL Phy ape gee 2, 702, 235. 00 
DMirectrandmindirectitaxcss 2522.50.92. % Soe eee ee Oe Ea 41, 436, 469. 00 
Miscellaneous s.. sae ease ae. bret ene oO faa cae 2 nee 3, 430, 954. 85 
Total receipts_______- asf oP Re 2 oh Oh kat Ase 7 Moe a 47, 580, 108. 85 
EXPENDITURES 
Legislative power: 
Serta te sys. erie se a ae ig SS De Se oe ees 28 ee Re 327, 040. 00 
Chamberofy Deputies =20 acter 98 Se Sep oe Eee ce ee 1, 072, 090. 00 
1, 399, 130. 00 
Vitndicia hyo O were fe er eee ternal eR SS NO ee eee tp ore ee cee 1, 931, 680. 60 
Executive power: 
IMimistryerotetine slime rio ree om es oe ae ee ee ee 2, 560, 726. 43 
Ministry: oi Koreign Relations: 2-2 22-4822 ess eee a 1, 508, 400. 00 
Ministry of Worship--___- ee ge dy eran: OO Amie eck yO eRe 175, 260. 00 
Ministry ofthe Lreasuiy 2." 2 = en ee ee 835, 980. 00 
Ministryofsin dustry. 6 a ek De ee ee 378, 930. 00 
Ministry of sPromotione 4-242 22:52. US = 2 eee 626, 040. 00 
Ministry of Communications =<] 255... S222 24 ee eS 1, 974, 957. 65 
MV GioMisey, Ore IbNEAANOMIOINS = ee oe ee 4, 360, 200. 00 
Ministrysots Wars ss een sore Se cee eae ee ee Se enn ee 8, 702, 540. 98 
IMGs OE Ayeadenilnuege = se Nee ee ee 144, 640. 00 
WGiowisuinveror: (Crolkormip anniv» — 2 ee 761, 222. 00 
Ministry? ofkliea lithe si) sits 2 Ue spk Lee ee NE Be 229, 800. 00 


22, 258, 697. 06 
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EXPENDITURES—continued 








Other expenditures: Bolivianos 
(Generalecomptrollerssioficetes == a=! 2 ee 446, 420. 00 
Natronalwiax Collection, Coes 922 2s" se 2s 2 302 See e 1, 700, 000. 00 
DinectapUbliCrd elo tem sees le ene See tae AS Le 18, 769, 728. 43 
Rensionsran dea wand Sema sen top 2 I ee ee 566, 112. 80 
Creditskangusuibsidies=@2 =2= 2c a. Se Br ee ee 508, 339. 96 

TTS Ea a i = ee Sc 21, 990, 601. 19 
Chance total eset teh ape See ee Se ee 47, 580, 108. 85 


The budgets for the various Departments of Bolivia for the fiscal 
year of 1930 are as follows: 


Departmental budgets 





Department Receipts Expenditures 














Bolivianos Bolivianos 

Se oeisnead see ee Noe eos he. Ses | 255, 056. 00 255, 056. 00 
The, TEN ae Sete ee ee ee ee 2, 917, 253. 36 2, 917, 253. 36 
Cochabamba ses es So Soe ee ie oes te 1, 071, 524. 00 1, 071, 524. 00 
TPO UOT come ae ee a 732, 761. 00 — 732, 761. 00 
(QHWERO) Le, ee Tg eee Og a 1383) .131.00") 1; 383; tote00 
BS rerireim Ota emerr ire et. op eS Ae ays ee 162, 319. 00 | 162, 319. 00 
TST gc i a la ep IE 256, 043. 00 | 256, 048. 00 
enim tana ere ee SO SNe Ry ees Fe Oh 130, 090. 00 130, 090. 00 
| — 

"TIES HI 3 es ak aes IRE ee eS fs 6, 908, 177. 36 6, 908, 177. 36 








(Undated release, Oficina Nacional de Estadistica Financiera, 
La Paz.) 

MINERAL Exports OF Botivra.—The statistical section of the 
National Technical Office of Commerce and Customs of Bolivia has 
issued a full statement of the Republic’s exports of minerals for the 
first nine months of 1929 as compared with the corresponding period 
of 1928, from which the following figures have been extracted: 
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Exports of minerals, January to September 
1928 1929 
Articles and chief countries 
of destination 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Kilograms Kilograms 
(fine weight) Bolivianos | (fine weight) | Bolivianos 
DENTE 2 ee ore er ee ae Nae Se 31, 092, 121 66, 342, 993 35, 010, 538 72, 459. 980 
United ekcing domes eee 29, 712, 626 63, 354, 226 34, 057, 645 70, 476, 135 
IB el gine see ee ee ees 268, 100 537, 493 565, 928 Ti A75 
ING ther] and sis ssoe ere ete erate 46, 240 90, 899 191, 324 392, 835 
Genm ania ss see ae a ee eee eae ae 1, 040, 796 2, 308, 685 180, 648 391, 774 
Copperas aaeene Rede AN ee 7, oe ED 6, 189, 866 3, 732, 651 5, 336, 391 4, 075. 029 
Wnited’ States -e---4 eee. ee | 925 508, 907 3, 352, 623 4, 667, 219 3, 604, 715 
Chilewee. & = el eee enn ee | 149, 205 105, 270 199, 784 169, 773 
Germany.2 esters Se ee ee es LOAN. See |S eae eee a ee 192, 425 120, 253 
Winitedekcin ed omeseae= san eee ee eral 53, 434 20, 059 164, 398 105, 788 
TAN COs See ene ae 458, 230 254, 699 112, 565 74, 500 
OE Ya koa <A oe ne ed eo ce Oe 9, 398, 561 2,101,393 | 11, 088, 843 2, 679, 864 
JaYCONDGT = Se Soe ae 4, 405, 676 963, 195 6, 550, 487 1, 578, 762 
PAT OTE At seeee alee eee eed ae 3, 275, 477 690, 626 3, 660, 329 807, 448 
Winitedwicinp domes ss esses) eee eee 957, 783 232, 665 600, 517 175, 325 
Genmanye eee Be eee car hee eS 201, 449 60, 028 277, 510 118, 329 
lWmited:Statesses-t2-es ite eee 558, 176 154,'879)|_ 22 2.22 2 Se 
TiC eee ess Bo BE bale Rae Tw 1, 551, 943 502, 831 603, 735 239, 399 
iumnitedmiktin: dom ease ees eee | 1, 169, 843 357, 275 | 509, 003 194, 752 
(Germinnivedet 22 oe ee Rie Soe ns ees he [Se erarers cts eo pa eral ga 77, 000 38, 916 
En Ce Meee en ena er re ee 346, 250 134, 108 8, 078 1, 997 
Belgium... ___ cea eee en. amin ©) | 35, 850 11,.448;|_._.. | 
IASI GTM OT y So ee eae nee eee Rh eee ee no $2.7719.473 1, 065, 265 2, 948, 487 1, 110, 544 
Bolin ste Moe ae ae Nek Met Oy ee teee| Me Ta a0L G77 492, 801 1, 650, 894 581, 582 
WUnitedsikang dome Sosa) ess. eee see eee 880, 814 417, 066 | 838, 315 385. 266 
Wnited’States’ 22° =.= 62 ere ae Be 374, 536 99, 390 379, 069 105, 328 
Silvie aa ese oe ens mee ee CN are? 129, 137 5, 070, 550 1, 009, 738 5, 531, 484 
Wm tedekcin gd Orn keene eee aes 100, 709 3, 937, 784 953, 648 3, 783, 191 
lWinitedtStatess= a a een eee 27, 648 1, 101, 364 52, 062 1, 598, 366 
Bismuthie se en ee ee ne ee een | 100, 889 884, 938 123, 125 957, 225 
WinitedsKan odo T= =a eee eee 75, 843 808, 863 63, 236 496, 000 
Uimitedssta tesa. se seen eee eee 1, 646 4, 402 44, 830 400, 337 
Be] Pie ee Sees Se eee epee Oe 6, 747 26, 041 12, 953 44, 537 
Germanys seco eee eae sa eS eae 13, 659 33, 872 2, 106 16, 351 
Wiolfram ites see iets Se ee re eee ne | 6, 693 5, 646 576, 998 859, 491 
WniteduStates= 2622 = =e = eet ces Se se ee Joarhsaeseaasae 524, 499 780, 790 
Ian CO See ee ets ee | en Pee e Hes iaptad e eeat 20, 419 28, 595 
Germanys. 2 Sten fossa ae ee ewe en Je | ene eee Se eae 10, 674 16 170 
CT Ge ee ee Sa ed Se aN OS | es ee A ee ee Re dee 7, 557 18, 603 
Usited Kingdoms: =) easneenen es | 6, 693 5, 646 7, 290 11, 806 
Ounces Ounces 
Golde ee a ae See ae ee 353 18, 377 1, 541 78, 752 
Unitedi States see. ese eee 343 17, 886 1, 369 70, 315 
Chiles se Seen se ee ee ees Sota | Pee ery, ae ee ee 172 8, 437 
| 














Note.—Kilogram=2.2 pounds; boliviano=$0.365 (par). 


(Monthly reports of the Oficina Técnica de Comercio y Aduanas de 
Bolivia, January to September, 1929.) 


BRAZIL 


BRAZILIAN STATE REVENUES AND CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT AND FEDERAL EXPENDITURES IN THE STATES.—The 
following table, recently compiled, illustrates the financial relation of 
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the individual States of Brazil to the Federal Treasury with respect 
to their contributions to the Federal Government and the expendi- 


tures of the Government in the respective States: 




















Total |, Federal | evar or: 

State cup igs revenue eepen te apairist 

collected Stat ae Federal 

treasury 

In contos In contos In contos In contos 

de reis 1 de reis } de reis } de reis } 
FAUT OL RSet se ie ea ee ee 4, 867 11, 382 11 874 —492 
TERI al a ee ee a ae ere Skee 12, 664 25, 027 14, 257 +10, 770 
VIEL TATA AO caer ee eet eh et a tee oe Te a ee 3, 748 9, 591 11, 633 —2, 042 
ESTA eee te Se SRS EN ha PT A eee 1, 068 2, 640 5, 889 —2, 249 
CHOND . 25 Se nd eee eae eee ee UI ap EE IR, De 6, 968 23, 835 27, 210 —3, 375 
TOM TAT Cid OPNOLLG4s 2 ses se eee Soe es 22S er 2, 427 7, 013 9, 058 — 2, 045 
ETAL UN; Lo entree eprint ee we Dt) eo ee es 3, 940 9, 129 10, 025 —896 
ena DU COs et aie Sos ee Si a See ie 35, 182 71, 358 21, 644 +49, 714 
ANAS OS eee eae ad Tt Sa 8 er ee ag SS 5, 435 11, 998 6, 817 +5, 181 
SCTOT [Gwe meee crs fae Ny oS hs ee ee 1, 340 6, 236 5, 785 +451 
TEDIOUS keh a5 a eae eI See eae a 29, 641 62, 235 28, 772 +33, 463 
ISDIGILORS AT LOM eee. oe eS eet Se 3, 382 10, 027 5, 698 +4, 329 
ERTORG EM ANC IRON ee sets =e et tS eer ee 35 38, 857 10, 807 +28, 050 
HedenaleDistricheees tk JL Se ee LS 404, 427 936, 333 1, 050, 630 —114, 297 
SOBEL! 0 eres eas Smee S bine de SE See pee i es 2 387, 106 708, 627 97, 933 +610, 694 
Rarangess ss) 25 Bee! perlite eee eke ee ene 7, 427 28, 716 16, 665 +12, 051 
Santan@athantnaee sa cmt ia te Ss 6, 848 | 17, 316 18, 179 —863 
ion Grandedo Suisse. Se ee Ree 59, 857 | 125, 506 63, 476 +62, 030 
Nina saCreracss semen parte to en TE eh oe ES 215 | 61, 846 51, 139 +10, 707 
(CON RR ey ee ee ee (ee 1, 097 2, 702 —1, 605 
NIALCON GihOSSOme = eee ee eS ee eee 2, 041 | 5, 242 7, 589 —2, 347 
ZO TG OTR eae ee nee eee 8D) ee eRe Se ee be eee 41, 501 540, 376 —498, 875 
“LIONS (ke Se ea ee Se 978,618 | 2,216,512} 2,018, 158 +198, 354 











1A conto de reis, or 1,000 milreis, is equal to $119.63 (par). 


2 Branch of the Brazilian Treasury in London. 


(Wileman’s Brazilian Review, Rio de Janeiro, October 31, 1929.) 
Deposits oF Gotp.—A report, dated November 7, 1929, states that 
the latest accounts for the Caixa de Estabilizagao are as follows: 


Milreis 

noua SKS CET ino were ste eee gh eBRs eee oe eS oS ee oe 315, 213, 820 
IhpAmmenican: dollars 2°25 S55 o5 ee ee ee oe 407, 455, 401 
IiimE enc hehiancses eee ©... Sayape yasmin eee Ae Se 14, 559, 294 
Ni GerIiamenvankpe eee eee S Eee mre amas Sipe Oy: Nett saps aa 4, 082, 261 
i) Sj AUUS) 019 OYeYSe3 1's pam mk apo cle pt a ce es Ce eh ec ee ea gas Gen 1, 170, 990 
Rie brazil amnerel cence =o eerie. see eRe y a Naa orca ae! Pe 2 62, 385 
Iimouheramoney sess) ties eaten ek Se Ee oa 327, 442 
Bem PE CRGMRILING POL 2) on pera ee eee he ee ee ee 115, 795, 256 

TN CONIES he peeing ae IE es Ep eiecse s hare as Seeree Ae SP a oh 858, 666, 849 
ING DCSBINECIE CIATION Ae sees: ets kee Ny Oo ok wee Ee ie te 858, 666, 84 


92832—30—Bull. 8——6 
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(Informagées dos Servicos Economicos e Comerciaes, No. CLxXxXX1, 
Rio de Janeiro, November 7, 1929.) 

State OF R1o GRANDE Do Norte.—The President of the State of 
Rio Grande do Norte recently submitted his report to the legislative 
assembly of the State relative to the fiscal year 1928. 

Receipts for the year 1928, both ordinary and extraordinary, 
amounted to 11,042,756 milreis, and expenses to 12,091,008 milreis, 
also ordinary and extraordinary. 

The total public debt as of June 30, 1929, amounted to 15,332,692 
milreis, of which the internal debt accounted for 6,564,971 milreis 
and the external for 8,767,721 milreis. (I/nformacées dos Servicos 
Economicose Comerciaes, No. cLXxxu1, Rio deJaneiro, November, 1929.) 

EXTENSION OF SAO PAULO TELEPHONE LINES.—The extension of 
telephone lines has progressed rapidly in Sao Paulo during the last 
few years, there being at present over 45,000 telephones in use. The 
Companhia Telefonica Brasileira, a subsidiary of a Canadian com- 
pany and the largest in the field, is installing an automatic system 
in the cities of Sao Paulo and Campinas. The work is not yet com- 
pleted. (Boletim Commercial do Brasil, Rio de Janeiro, August- 
September, 1929.) 

ELECTRIFICATION OF BRAZILIAN RAILWAYS.—The electrification of 
the Barra Mansa-Augusto Pestana branch of the Oeste de Minas 
Railway, which was constructed by an English company, has been 
completed and is now in operation. 

It is planned also to electrify the Estrado Ferro Parana and the 
branch between Curityba and Paranagua. The cost is estimated at 
20,000 contos, or $2,400,000. (Boletim Commercial do Brasil, Rio de 
Janeiro, August-September, 1929.) 

ROADS IN THE StTaTE OF Esprtriro Santo.—The State of Espirito 
Santo is devoting special effort to highway construction with a view 
to linking up all outlying districts with the State capital. The gen- 
eral plan devised by the Bureau of Agriculture through the inter- 
mediary of the Office of Public Works and Highways is as follows: 
The first line, running north and south, leaves Nova Venecia and 
ends at Bom Jesus; the second commences at Linhares and ends at 
Itabapoema. The first east to west line runs from Victoria to Figueira 
and has serviceable branches at various points; the second runs from 
Marechal Floriano to Alfonso Claudio and the third from Muquy to 
Veado. These five are the principal highways, although there are 
many minor ones. 

Roads in the central part of the State have been rapidly developed, 
branch lines being constructed from the main highways chiefly by 
the various municipalities benefited. In the southern part of the 
State a similar development has taken place, the roads there lead- 
ing to the main railways. (Brazilian American, Rio de Janeiro, 
October 19, 1929.) 
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BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN Sao Pauto.—Licenses were granted 
for the construction of 6,867 buildings in the city of Sao Paulo 
during 1928. Of these more than 35 per cent were buildings of more 
than one story, a fact which shows the increasing trend toward 
higher buildings. The increase in the number of buildings, however, 
has not kept pace with the growth of the population, and though 
the demand is not so great as it was a year ago, there is still a dearth 
of living quarters. The city government of Sao Paulo has been 
considering a plan submitted by a private company to build 1,000 
small dwellings in a suburb. (Boletim Commercial do Brasil, Rio de 
Janeiro, August-September, 1929.) 


CHILE 


GOVERNMENT FINANCIAL CONDITION.—The President of Chile, Gen. 
Carlos IbAéfiez, recently discussed the gold standard of Chile and stated 
that it was one of the best in the world. To support this statement, 
the President pointed out that for the 400,000,000 pesos in bills in 
circulation the country maintains a gold reserve of over 400,000,000 
pesos. 

Customhouse receipts for the year 1929 are expected to attain the 
highest point ever reached in the history of the Nation, as revenues 
every month during 1929 have shown a substantial increase over 
those for the corresponding month of 1928. The amount of this 
increase is illustrated by the fact that whereas in September, 1928, 
the customhouse receipts amounted to 38,400,000 pesos, in September, 
1929, they reached the sum of 55,300,000 pesos. 

The increased production and consumption of the Nation are stated 
to have been greatly stimulated by the resources offered by the indus- 
trial, mining, and agricultural credit banks, which are new credit 
organizations offering loans on easy terms. Other important factors 
which materially contribute to the economic progress of Chile are 
the new civil code and other new legislation which assists business. 
(News release from Chilean consul general, New York City, Decem- 
ber 23, 1929.) 

Tuirp SourH AmERICcAN Concress oF Rarttroaps.—The Third 
South American Congress of Railroads was held in Santiago from 
December 7 to 16, 1929, with delegates from all the countries of South 
America in attendance. Manuel Trucco, of Chile, was unanimously 
elected president of the congress. On December 14, 1929, a Perma- 
nent International Commission was appointed, the membership of 
which is as follows: Seftor Horacio Bustos Morén, and Drs. José A. 
Frias, Guillermo E. Leguizamoén, and Ezequiel Ramos Mexia, of 
Argentina; Sefiores Guillermo Valderrama, Carlos Mufioz Roldan, 
Carlos Tejada Sorzano, and Juan Rivero Torres, of Bolivia; Sefiores 
Pablo da Frontin, Estanislao L. Bousquet, Carlos W. Bayne, and 
Carlos Sampaio, of Brazil; Sefiores Arturo Arcilla Uribe, Pablo Gon- 
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zalez Tavera, Jorge Piez G. and José Julian Villaveces, of Colombia : 
Senores Ruperto Echeverria, Juan Lagarrigue, Teodoro Schmidt, 
and Luis Sommers, of Chile; Sefiores Carlos A. Alvarez, Manuel A. 
Navarro, Leopoldo Rivas B. and Pedro Pinto Guzman, of Ecuador; 
Senores Francisco Fernandez Mareque, Alberto Méndez Casariego, 
Albino Mernes, and A. G. Cooper, of Paraguay; Sefiores Manuel D. 
Almenara, Ernesto Diez Canseco, Alfredo Mendiola, and Mauro 
Valderrama, of Peru; Sefiores Victor Benavides, Eduardo Garcia de 
Zuniga, Bautista Lasgoity, and Arturo V. Rodriguez, of Uruguay; 
and Sefiores Carlos Offermann, Eduardo Tamayo, Santiago Aguerre- 
vere, and Manuel Cipriano Pérez, of Venezuela. Before the congress 
adjourned Lima was chosen as the seat of the next congress, and 
the following subjects were announced for discussion at that time: 

1. Use of intermittent luminous signals or flares instead of fixed luminous 
signals. 

2. Fuel. 

3. Employment of the telegraph and telephone in making up, dispatch, and 
control of trains. 

4. General characteristics of the rolling stock as regards hygiene, and the 
heating, refrigerating, ventilating, and lighting systems. 

5. Prevention or accidents at railroad crossings. 

6. Regulations on the circulation of cars. 

7. Adequate mechanical equipment, such as platforms and movable containers 
or trailers, which will permit the interchange of merchandise or equipment 
between lines of different gauge. 

8. Arrangements for the negotiability of bills of lading. 

9. Coordination of different means of transportation. 


(Lista de Adherentes, Programa de Trabajos, Conclusiones aprobadas, 
Excursiones y Festejos del Tercer Congreso Sudamericano de Ferro- 
carriles, Santiago, December, 1929; La Prensa, Lima, December 14, 
1929.) 

AIR MAIL SERVICE.—Air mail service was recently inaugurated 
between Santiago and Puerto Montt, a distance of about 600 miles. 
Connections are made at Puerto Montt with hydroplanes that go 
as far south as Puerto Aysen. With this new service, which was 
surveyed early last year, Chile now has national air lines which 
practically cover the whole length of its territory, which is between 
2,500 and 3,000 miles. (News release from the Consul General of 
Chile, New York City, January 6, 1930.) 

NEW EXPORT REGULATIONS IN FORCE.—The new export regulations, 
establishing control over exports by the Department of Commerce in 
order to assure high quality, hygienic conditions, and satisfactory 
packing in products exported, have gone into effect. Inspection 
offices have been established throughout the country to issue the 
proper certificates following inspection by Government officials. 
(News release from Chilean Consul General, New York City, Decem- 
ber 23, 1929.) 
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TRANSANDINE TUNNEL.—The preliminary work for the construc- 
tion of the new Transandine Tunnel at Las Raices was begun recently. 
This tunnel on the new Transandine route, which will connect Chile 
and Argentina via the Lonquimay Valley, will be 3% miles in length, 
the longest in South America. Its cost will be over 20,000,000 pesos, 
and it will be completed within two years. (News release from 
Chilean Consul General, New York City, December 23, 1929.) 


COLOMBIA 


NATIONAL REVENUE.—The total national revenue from ordinary 
sources, collected during the months from June to September, 1929, 
inclusive, amounted to 27,756,495 pesos. The collections during the 
several months were as follows: June, 6,010,327 pesos; July, 6,959,958 
pesos; August, 7,570,130 pesos; and September, 7,216,080 pesos. 
(Boletin de la Contraloria General de la Republica, Bogota, September 
and October, 1929.) 

PUBLIC DEBT OF THE MUNICIPALITY OF Bocota.—The statistical 
bulletin of the municipality of Bogota states that the internal debt 
of Bogota as of June 30, 1929, amounted to 595,851.18 pesos. The 
external debt of the municipality consists of two foreign bond issues, 
one amounting to $5,323,000 on June 30, 1929, and the other to 
$2,559,500 on December 31, 1928. (Ciudad de Bogoté, Bogota, July 
31, 1929.) 

EXpoRTATION OF COFFEE DURING 1928.—According to statistics 
published in the bulletin of the Comptroller General of the Republic, 
exports of coffee through the various customhouses during 1928 
reached a total of 159,574,664 k‘lograms (kilogram equals 2.2 pounds), 
valued at 88,171,166 pesos. 

COSTA RICA 
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TRANSANDINE TuNNEL.—The preliminary work for the construc- 
tion of the new Transandine Tunnel at Las Raices was begun recently. 
This tunnel on the new Transandine route, which will connect Chile 
and Argentina via the Lonquimay Valley, will be 314 miles in length, 
the longest in South America. Its cost will be over 20,000,000 pesos, 
and it will be completed within two years. (News release from 
Chilean Consul General, New York City, December 23, 1929.) 


COLOMBIA 


NATIONAL REVENUE.—The total national revenue from ordinary 
sources, collected during the months from June to September, 1929, 
inclusive, amounted to 27,756,495 pesos. The collections during the 
several months were as follows: June, 6,010,327 pesos; July, 6,959,958 
pesos; August, 7,570,130 pesos; and September, 7,216,080 pesos. 
(Boletin de la Contraloria General de la Republica, Bogota, September 
and October, 1929.) 

PUBLIC DEBT OF THE MUNICIPALITY OF Bocota.—The statistical 
bulletin of the municipality of Bogota states that the internal debt 
of Bogota as of June 30, 1929, amounted to 595,851.18 pesos. The 
external debt of the municipality consists of two foreign bond issues, 
one amounting to $5,323,000 on June 30, 1929, and the other to 
$2,559,500 on December 31, 1928. (Ciudad de Bogoté, Bogota, July 
31, 1929.) 

EXPORTATION OF COFFEE DURING 1928.—According to statistics 
published in the bulletin of the Comptroller General of the Republic, 
exports of coffee through the various customhouses during 1928 
reached a total of 159,574,664 klograms (kilogram equals 2.2 pounds), 
valued at 88,171,166 pesos. 


COSTA RICA 


EXxporTATION OF COFFEE.—According to reports from reliable 
although unofficial sources, 48,744 bags of coffee were exported from 
Costa Rica from January 1 to December 15, 1929. Exports for the 
same period of 1928 were only 18,987 bags. The destinations of the 
shipments were as follows: 











; ae: Coffee, Coffee, ; 

Port of destination Hulled anintiiede | Total 

Bags Bags Bags 
ME OTC Ta ee een a ret tne ergs RE ot 3, 116 37, 826 | 40, 942 
UE ee tees pe ta eae are SALE Se ape Ne ee Ae 48 4, 039 4, O87 
PS GCIIC Tipe eae ot ea tae cys ele oa eas ES oo 156 2, 184 | 2, 340 
SUMMIT TCISC OM Mees wei ike 2. Mules taney eres EIT Ae RS Les) | 1, 312 
PAROS be CATI ee eee se ee tae) Pye OBR |Paeeee 63 
otal ESE ee Oe hee ee 4, 383 45, 361 , 48, 744 














(Diario de Costa Rica, San Jose, December 18, 1929.) 
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CUBA 


INSURANCE WRITTEN.—The National Statistical and Economie 
Reform Commission recently published the following figures on the 
classes of insurance, the number of companies, and the amount of 
insurance written in Cuba during the year 1928: 





Total 











Number of _| Amount of 
Class national — ee. insurance 
companies | panies written 
Pesos 
IEA: CASS ASN eae De eae oS ns ace RA 12 161 23, 604, 468 
Maritime and terrestrial. ____._..._____-_-- 6 | 19 318, 800 
Autom Ole ee Seo see yayeys eee 2 Needy eee 30 ial 277, 285 
GUTS GB es eg Be Rae) rakes cae et Og LL Par eee 3 5 29, 307 
TELE Gea Sie cote Eee te ne ape ae Soe wae 8 1s] 8 2, 281, 556 
Ma bones oe oe Set Bee Sah ee ee Beek A she 10 2 1, 952, 481 











1 Does not include 3 companies. 
2 Total incomplete due to inability of commission to obtain information from 3 companies. 


(Cuba Importadora e Industrial, Habana, January, 1930.) 


CENTRAL HIGHWAY.—Remarkable progress has been made in the 
construction of the 700-mile-long Cuban Central Highway now 
building almost the length of the island, at a total cost of approxi- 
mately $100,000,000, including extensions and tributary roads 
decided on since the awarding of the original contract at $75,680,000. 
The highway is said to be the costliest extensive stretch of road 
constructed in modern times and is built for permanence. 

According to a copyrighted map and statement of the American 
company which is constructing 500 miles of the road for the Cuban 
Government, the highway is entirely completed in Habana Province 
and almost entirely finished in the Provinces of Pinar del Rio and 
Camaguey. 

By May 20 next, the twenty-eighth anniversary of the founding of 
the Republic of Cuba, the highway will be finished east of Habana to 
Santa Clara, capital of the Province of that name. 

There is also a large amount of finished highway in the Province of 
Oriente, in eastern Cuba, the road being open between the cities of 
Bayamo and Palma Soriano. The construction of the road is a 
gigantic task. There are no grades exceeding 5 per cent, no turns 
exceeding 4 per cent curvature, and no crossings of railway tracks at 
grades, the road rising above or going beneath all railway intersections. 
Bridges less than 100 feet in length are built of concrete and those 
longer are of steel. The contract for the highway was the largest 
single road contract ever awarded, approximately 500 miles being 
allotted to one company and about 200 miles to another. 
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With the opening of the highway large areas in Cuba which have 
hitherto lacked automobiles because of lack of good highways will be 
opened to automotive traffic. The highway is expected to help 
develop intensified agriculture in Cuba and to bring about further 
important economic and social progress. The work of its construc- 
tion is in charge of Dr. Carlos Miguel de Céspedes, Secretary of Public 
Works, and has the enthusiastic backing of President Gerardo 
Machado, who conceived the project. 





Copyright by Warren Bros. Co. 


ROUTE OF THE CUBAN CENTRAL HIGHWAY 


The double lines indicate the completed sections of this 700-mile highway 


A new Cuba is being thrown open to American tourists by the 
highway, which offers superb tropical scenery in the mountains of 
eastern Cuba and in Pinar del Rio Province in the western end of the 
island. Streets and sewers are under construction or have been 
constructed in towns traversed by the highway. 

Pusiic worKs.—Plans are under way for the construction of the 
new Palace of Justice, which is to be constructed on the present site 
of the jail and barracks at the foot of the Prado, Habana. This 
building, which will cost about $5,000,000, is part of the public works 
program, which includes also a national theater and a public library. 
Opposite the Palace of Justice will be placed the Palace of Interna- 
tional’ Law, which will be the home of the American Institute of 
International Law. A new water supply for Habana and various 
important radial thoroughfares are also in project. (Cuba Review, 
New York, November, 1929.) 

First NationaL CusBANn INDUSTRIAL Concress.—The National 
Cuban Industrial Congress recently held its first meeting in Habana. 
Many subjects affecting the economic welfare of the Nation were 
brought up for discussion. A general increase in laborers’ wages was 
recommended, with a view to raising the buying power of the Cuban 
people. One of the outstanding problems was that of closing minor 
ports to import trade. It was pointed out that in relation to its 
commerce and size of territory Cuba had more customhouses than 
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most other countries, there being a total of 26. The present tariff of 
Cuba was classified as being an experiment and not a permanent 
protective tariff. A resolution was adopted that an industrial census 
of the Republic be taken at some near time. It was also recom- 
mended that the use of commercial paper be made part of the usual 
commercial procedure of the Nation. (Diario de La Marina, Habana, 
December 15, 1929.) 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


BupGet For 1930.—The budget of the Dominican Republic for the 
fiscal year 1930 is given below: 











INCOME 
General funds (estimated) _____-__-___________ $6, 608, 555. 00 
Special funds (estimated)_______________-___ 7, 6838, 655. 00 
$14, 292, 210. 00 
EXPENDITURES 
Whe Pisla tune She ses ae ee oe ee RS ee $260, 078. 00 
XE CUbIV.C See) 52s veeey 2 Em Ets ee at ee aE 386, 448. 75 
imterrorands polices a=. ses ee. eee 835, 173. 75 
HOKeCISncaAtalrs sss 2) Foe De ee ee ae 101, 234. 00 
(ireasuny = ss ee pe UREN DE ck: CEE EN 762, 811. 50 
AIS CICG nae ee eee Sint Be one PEP ae se Be Abn Sd, Gee 2234 (lon22 
Ub Gainstructilo mass res ree ee 1, 027, 305. 20 
Agriculture and commerce__________________- 182, 331. 75 
Promotion and public works_________________ 969, 412. 50 
iFealthrandéchanitiy= ses e = =e ae 105, 211. 50 
NETS CGI aaa ee ne aR ae bi et co is tie et 559, 650. 08 
INationalidefensese i222 22 a2 tas a eee 1, 056, 837. 85 
6, 470, 210. 10 
EXPENDITURES—SPECIAL FUNDS 
ni enionb an Ce OCC a ss Fey e* See pee $18, 000. 00 
EOreTs nn atta lis sans = aie ees eer Me Ga 191, 371. 12 
AO AS UT een ce eee pe eet Ee tee 9s es ee 6, 328, 325. 00 
IStiCe? Seren’ = tor. ALS ter legs 1 Lae ce eee 290, 918. 00 
Promotion and publie works_________________ 4138, 250. 00 
Healthand.charitye 2. 2 ite lo ee 330, 019. 00 
7, 571, 883. 12 
Totalcexpenditures hs 2 Ss ee ee eee 14, 042, 098. 22 








Balanceminap propriate ds ee ee ee 250, 116. 78 


(Gaceta Oficial, Santo Domingo, December 2, 1929.) 


NUMBER OF TOURISTS INCREASES.—A recent report shows a tremen- 
dous increase in the tourist traffic to the Dominican Republic in late 
years. During the 1927-28 season 865 tourists visited the Republic, 
a total which more than doubled for the 1928-29 season, when 1,810 
tourists arrived. An estimate of 2,800 tourists has been made for the 
present season of 1929-80, based on the tourist ships scheduled to 
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make stops at the island. Four of the largest ships in the tourist trade 
are expected to visit the port of Santo Domingo this season, while 
only two of them were scheduled last year. (Listin Diario, October 
26, 1929.) (See article Santo Domingo: An Ideal Winter Resort for 
the American Tourist, by Sumner Welles, Bulletin of the Pan American 
Union, January, 1930.) 

ECUADOR 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE TreAsuRY.—In his monthly 
report for June, 1929, the Secretary of the Treasury of Ecuador dis- 
cussed the financial situation of the Nation. He pointed out that the 
budgetary expenditures for the present year continued to be carried 
out in a normal manner and that no difficulty was being experienced 
in adapting expenses to the budget. It was also stated in the report 
that the Government balance on July 1, 1929, of 6,227,334.75 sucres, 
included funds destined for the payment of both the external and 
internal debt. These funds were deposited in the Banco Central del 
Ecuador in special accounts which bear interest, according to law. 
Furthermore, in this total there were also included two other items, 
one which represented the Treasury reserve for 1928, amounting to 
1,181,520 sucres, and the other the Treasury surplus for 1928, amount- 
ing to 339,055.30 sucres. These two amounts are at the disposition 
of the Executive, in agreement with the Council of State. (Boletin 
de Hacienda, Quito, July, 1929.) 


HAITI 


Roap BUILDING.—At the end of December, 1929, the Public Works 
Service organized a full construction force of 860 men for the Petion- 
ville-Kenscoff Road, and although a larger percentage of hard rock 
has been encountered than the surface conditions indicated, the work 
is progressing rapidly. The route selected for this road is about 30 
per cent longer than the old trail from Petionville to Kenscoff, lies a 
considerable distance to the west of the trail, and passes through a 
productive farming area. The additional length of the road was 
found necessary in order to permit grades suitable for motor vehicles, 
the design for the road contemplating no grade in excess of 9 per cent. 
(Bulletin of the Financial Adviser-General Receiver, Port au Prince, 
December, 1929.) 

HONDURAS 


GOLD AND SILVER PRODUCTION.—Considerable interest is being man- 
ifested at the present time in placer mining in the southern part of 
the Republic, a large number of claims having recently been filed for 
properties in that section. - Activity in the industry as a whole, how- 
ever, centers chiefly in San Juancito, where an American company 
is in operation. During the quarter ending September 30, 1929, there 
were shipped to the United States 51,798 pounds of doré bullion. 
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The bullion, which is a pig lead, contained the following precious 
metals: 











Maneral Troy Value in 
ounces dollars 
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(Report of the American consul, Tegucigalpa, November 15, 1929.) 

TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH SERVICE.—The last annual report of 
the Director General of Telegraphs and Telephones contains the fol- 
lowing information in regard to the service in the Republic: 















































NG x 
Government system 1997-98 1 1998-99 4 
Telephone service: 
Number of phones in use— 
Megucigalpasy— eee sae eae oe 446 450 
Remainder of Republic..---------------- | 584 585 
NOUS lent ee ee oe eer oe eee ae | 1, 030 1, 035 
Total extension of telephone wire (local and 
long distance) =. 40s = = kilometers ?__| 2, 352 2, 500 
Estimated gross revenue for year-_ - - --- pesos__ 74, 000 74, 060 
Motalimvestmente 22 = = see donee 767, 500 768, 000 
Telegraph service: 
Number of telegraph offices— 
Melegraphronly22. =e eee ee 168 172 
Combined telegraph and telephone_ ~~ ~~~ - | 86 90 
BO ta 2 Site eae reae NY inven Veena | 254 262 
Total extension of telegraph wire-_kilometers-- 8, 550 8, 550 
Number of telegrams transmitted— 
Paid. telegraniss 6” Se = es eee oa 1, 126, 399 1, 517, 892 
Ofticialstelegrams= == eae 762, 247 847, 954 
Totals ee See he Fe te tk ane 1, 888, 646 | 2, 365, 846 
Value of telegrams transmitted— | 
Revenue from paid telegrams_-_ --- pesos. - 230, 830 265, 251 
Value of official service_.__-------- doz=—= 645, 650 663, 187 
PROtAA sae ee See Pee eee ees eee doles 876, 480 928, 438 
1 From Aug. 1 to July 381. 2 Kilometer equals 0.62 mile. 


(Report of the American consul, Tegucigalpa, November 15, 1929) 
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Roap BUILDING.—Recent reports from Honduras state that the 
road-building program of the Republic is being carried on very 
actively at the present time. The following figures give an idea of 
the importance of the work in progress, which is being pushed as 
rapidly as funds available for the purpose will allow: 














Kilo- Kilometers 
Read meters ! under 
con- construc- 
structed tion 
Tegucigalpa-San Lorenzo (Sur) __.._____-_---______-_-| 1s | 0 eae ee 
Tegucigalpa-Pito Solo (Norte) (Pito Solo-Jaral, across | 

Lake Yojoa by ferry, 20 kilometers)____________.-_- ALS Gig |e ee eee 
Jaral-Potrerillos (Norte) (Potrerillos by National Rail- | 

way to San Pedro Sula and Puerto Cortes)_________- AQ) eek Ses ans 

Tegucigalpa-Jutigalpa (Olancho)-__---_-_____-_-_-_--- 57 133 

Peak a ertixM Ome + 23 = Ae ao weet ee ee SiS oe Pee See oO 166 

Pale ies O- NOLO eens ea ee Nase ee awl 100 

Spacek LO meee es ee ope ere Se | See 150 

COMaAyACUANGOLILO= aes oe ee ee See oe 110 

mequcigalpasWanlii == 2-8 tess So he ee 4 136 

HEMMINGA AC ey Ses ek ee epee ee ee ee ee Aah 2 ets 40 

ameaimenricannrkipbways 2-22 22s ee 160 

@uimis tamer ohwayes =< es ee SO i ae ie al ee ee 180 

Sabasb an ararhionways= sete We ey oe ee es ee | 130 

SIMIC RUCE MI GhIWA Ve j= ces! ee aa Son Se ee eo 240 

AIR OU ely eens eae Boe eS Se Aes | 1, 545 

MOOS VS UCIINer 5 au eet Des eee ae ah on ee ee ot 1, 962 











1 Kilometer equals 0.62 of a mile. 


(Report of the United States consul, Tegucigalpa, November 15, 
1929.) 


NICARAGUA 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE.—President Moncada, in his message read 
before the members of Congress December 15, 1929, pointed out the 
economic progress made by the Nation during the year. The 
estimated surplus in the National Treasury for January 1, 1930, was 
over 2,400,000 pesos, without taking into account the income from 
the railroads and the national bank. Part of the surplus was used 
to purchase the pier at Corinto, which will be an added source of 
revenue to the Nation. The highway from Chinandega to El Viejo 
and the bridge at Rio Chiquito were opened, and work was actually 
in progress on roads in the Departments of Managua, Leon, Granada, 
Rivas, and Masaya. Over 60 kilometers (kilometer equals 0.62 
mile) of new roads had been constructed and 297 kilometers of 
existing highways repaired. The Pacific Railroad had been acquired 
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from foreign investors, and was then under Government control. 
(El Comercio, Managua, December 17, 1929.) 

New HuicgHway.—On December 22, 1929, the highway connecting 
Masaya, Masatepe, and San Marcos with Managua, Jinotepe, and 
Diriamba was opened. This new road will benefit especially the coffee 
planters of the Departments of Masaya and Carazo. (El Comercio, 
Managua, December 17, 1929, and The Bluefields Weekly, Bluefields, 
December 28, 1929.) 

LUMBER EXPORTS.—<ANn important industry on the east coast of 
Nicaragua is the cutting and shipping of mahogany and cedar logs. 
During the quarter ending September 30, 1929, the exports were 
greater than for the corresponding period of 1928. The contractors 
made especially good cuttings, and heavy and early floods brought 
the logs to the coast in advance of the usual shipping season. The 
following comparative table indicates the exports of mahogany and 
cedar during the third quarter of the past seven years from Blue- 
fields: 

















Third quarter Cedar Mahogany 
Board feet | Value Board feet Value 
LO 23 rete eae See arias 2 325, 222 | $22,383 | 3,419,343 | $266, 023 
ODA sees Sees peregts i oe ee Oe 442, 393 35, 887 | 3, 710,943 | 329, 919 
OD eet ee a sere ey es ae 471, 036 39, 381 3, 291,114 | ©2683) @2% 
OD Ole Skies gee ae A ats ae GIGS 259,926 | 19, 650 1, 752, 566 137, 541 
IWS Py (eee ieee lbh tiles A ete a A 232,493 | 18,350 | 3, 875, 850 | - 5303; 560 
HOQSEE eee ee Sr Or es 199,751 15,926 | 2,198,598 | 179, 631 
OZ 9 sh: CON Ae ae se ec ae Sito 8, 222 | 3, 006, 007 | 252, 559 





(From the quarterly report of the American consul, Bluefields, 


October 10, 1929.) 
PANAMA 


TRANSISTHMIAN HicHway.—Plans for the Transisthmian High- 
way, to be built partly in the Canal Zone and partly in the Republic 
of Panama, have been submitted to the Secretary of War of the 
United States for his consideration. The survey was made at an 
average cost of $980 a mile. The cost of the road itself, which will be 
about 46 miles, is estimated at $6,000,000, or about $133,000 a mile. 
The average grade of the steepest slope is nearly 6 per cent, while 
the widest curve has a radius of 200 feet. The road is to contain 46 
bridges, or an average of 1 bridge per mile. (The Star and Herald, 
Panama City, November 26, 1929.) 


PARAGUAY 


PARAGUAYAN FEDERATION FoR HiagHway Epucation.—On Novem- 
ber 16, 1929, a number of persons interested in the development and 
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maintenance of highways in Paraguay met in Asuncion and organized 
a Federation for Highway Education, in conformity with a resolution 
adopted by the Pan American Congress of Highways held in Wash- 
ington in 1924. The federation is composed chiefly of representa- 
tives of institutions and associations of national character interested 
in the development of highways, and prominent men in industry 
and commerce. Its purpose will be to cooperate with the national 
authorities in all matters relating to highways, encouraging the con- 
struction, repair, and maintenance of public highways; study and 
diffuse a knowledge of the fundamental principles which contribute 
to the development of the highway system of a country and the 
security of highway transportation; systematize statistical data on the 
exact condition of Paraguayan highways and their respective needs; 
distribute information on the relation of highways to national wealth 
and production; promote competitions and award prizes for the best 
papers on subjects related to highways; publish a periodical con- 
taining information on international highway congresses and their 
work; urge the passing of a highway law; organize committees to 
take charge of highway education in the different cities of the Repub- 
lic; and sponsor national highway congresses. 

Dr. Eligio Ayala, Minister of the Treasury, was elected president 
of the newly constituted organization, and other members of the 
executive committee include the Director of the Bureau of Public 
Works, the president of the National Touring Club, and the presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce. (El Diario, Asuncion, Novem- 
ber 18, 1929.) 

NEw port works.—One section of the new port works in Asuncion 
has been completed and pronounced ready for use. This section 
comprises a wharf 625 feet in length, a pier for small boats, a ware- 
house, a 3-story building for administrative purposes, and other 
necessary works. The wharf is equipped with five 3-ton electric 
winches. (HI Diario, Asuncion, December 11, 1929.) 


PERU 


Economic sItuATion.—The exports of the country have shown a 
steady increase for the last 20 years; the past fiscal year, 1929, was 
the only year in which the exports did not surpass those of the previous 
year. In the fiscal year 1928 exports amounted to 31,518,776 Peruvian 
pounds, and the first half of 1929 showed a 30 per cent increase in 
volume and a 12 per cent increase in value over the same period in 
1928. 

The external debt of Peru on June 30, 1929, amounted to 22,888,592 
Peruvian pounds, but it is necessary to deduct from this sum certain 
loans which had been amortized previously and also sums which 
are held by bankers for their redemption. Generally speaking, it 
may be said that the external debt consists of two series of national 
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Peruvian loans and the guano loan, which amount to 18,312,626 
Peruvian pounds. The annual service of these loans amounts to 
approximately 1,449,780 Peruvian pounds, or about 10 per cent of 
the estimated revenues for the fiscal year 1930. The income from 
guano exploitation, railroads and docks, etc., is sufficient to pay about 
85 per cent of this service on the public debt. It is expected that 
within a short time these national properties will more than cover 
such service, as many of the loans were for the purpose of public 
utilities whose construction is not yet finished or the income from 
which has not yet reached a normal figure. 

With respect to the internal debt of Peru, the figures for June 30, 
1929, are 4,536,650 Peruvian pounds, with an annual service charge 
of 354,919 Peruvian pounds. Therefore the total public debt of the 
Nation amounts to 22,846,276 Peruvian pounds, with an annual service 
of 1,804,699 Peruvian pounds, which represents somewhat less than 13 
per cent of the national income. (La Prensa, Lima, November 23, 
1929.) 

FOREIGN VESSELS AND COASTWISE TRADE.—The Government has 
authorized foreign shipping to make stops at the minor ports along 
the coast of Peru without first obtaining permission from the Depart- 
ment of Finance. Entry into these ports, however, can be made only 
to take on cargo of a national origin intended for export, subject to 
the provisions of the code of customhouse procedure. (La Prensa, 
Lima, November 27, 1929.) 


SALVADOR 


CoFFEE Exports.—A total of 682,956 bags of coffee, representing 
47,803,617 kilograms (kilogram equals 2.2 pounds), were exported 
from Salvador during the year from October 1, 1928, to September 
30, 1929. Exports from the crop of the previous year were slightly 
larger, having been 771,357 bags. The chief countries of destination 
of the shipments of the 1928-29 crop were as follows: 




















| | 
Saal Percent- 
county. ol des- | Bags | aie | Country of des- Bags ace ae 
oo whole | tination whole 
See eer 
Germany 2352-4." | 232, 066 3335008 Norway... S22 == | 60, 381 8. 84 
United States_____ (S121 AG4 9 1.279" Brance so-5e- ee 13, 085 1. 92 
Elolland=eee ts so | 70, 535 | 10. 33 | Cubape == 2 sae eelOs O78 1. 60 
Sweden__________ | 63, 833 | 9:34, || Spams] 22 0 1LOsGS4 1. 56 
Lsdy oe eee ee | 60, 836 | 8. 91 | | 
| 


(Boletin del Ministerio de Hacienda, Orédito 'Publico, Industria y 
Comercio, San Salvador, November, 1929.) 
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PorT MOVEMENT DURING FIRST HALF OF 1929.—The trade move- 
ment and passenger traffic through the ports of La Libertad, Aca- 
jutla, and La Union during the first six months of 1929 was reported 
by the General Bureau of Statistics to have been as follows: 


| - * es er enn are 

















| er ee Pieces of cargo Passengers 
Numbe 
Ports thes ropes — 
MOSS EIS Imported | Exported | Entering} Leaving 
Waele Dera deems stn Oe ee | 130 | 309, 992 96, 613 | 82, 392 | 640 766 
| | 
PCa TLE aes eet 2 ee es Oe 133 327, 999 251, 675 312, 178 | 97 59 
aU ON ee eee A ee ee 134 281, 230 548, 437 262, 855 170 221 
| | 
| 
Rota eee Ba ee ets 397 919, 221 896, 725 657, 425 | S07 1, 046 








Of the vessels entering the ports, 134 were American, 87 British, 
32 Swedish, 48 German, 21 Italian, 27 Panamanian, 19 Norwegian, 
19 French, 6 Dutch, 2 Danish, and 2 Czechoslovakian. (Boletin del 
Ministerio de Hacienda, Crédito Puiblico, Industria y Comercio, San 
Salvador, October, 1929.) 

URUGUAY 


INTERNAL REVENUE.—In a report recently issued by the Inspector 
General of Internal Revenue, an encouraging growth is shown in the 
amount of the internal revenue collections of Uruguay during the 
past four years. The yearly totals from 1924 to 1928 are as follows: 


Gold pesos 
Re eee ly er ern aes a reara ty ne tecak ge, Cpa gt Sco 3, 971, 979. 25 
NO 2 2 Oe mes iy see ae Boe A 2S oe ee EE 4, 228, 129. 79 
OG 2 (pae ee o e ets Shayne wee yD Ne PSN ge lee ewe 4, 761, 135. 28 
NG 22 Se sant MR ae eR reds Ue ASR pened Set ere SS = 5, 103, 710. 54 


The sources of internal revenue are mainly taxes on tobacco, liquor, 
matches, and pharmaceutical supplies, the relative value being in the 
order named. (Boletin del Ministerio de Hacienda, Montevideo, July, 
1929.) 

VENEZUELA 


Economic proGcress.—Interesting comparisons showing the great 
economic development which has taken place in Venezuela during 
the past 20 years are offered by the following figures: 

The internal revenue of the Nation increased from 14,576,626 
bolivars in 1908 to 100,100,262 bolivars in 1928. 

While the customs revenues produced but 36,542,333 bolivars in 
1908, they amounted to 97,666,324 bolivars in 1928. 

The consular revenues produced 98,227 bolivars in 1908 and 
6,579,375 bolivars in 1928. 
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The budget in 1908 amounted to 40,000,000 bolivars and in 1928 
approximated 200,000,000 bolivars. 

Foreign trade has grown from 150,000,000 bolivars in 1908 to 
1,000,000,000 bolivars in 1928. 

The gold reserve of the Nation exceeds 100,000,000 bolivars. 
(Venezuela of Today, New York, November, 1929.) 


POPULATION, MIGRATION, AND LABOR 
ARGENTINA 


Lanp Burreau.—The Department of Agriculture has recently 
established a land bureau to foster the gradual division of vast 
estates and to promote progress in rural districts. During the brief 
time it has been functioning, more than 150,000 hectares (hectare 
equals 2.47 acres) have been offered for sale or for rent. This step 
on the part of the Department of Agriculture has encouraged organi- 
zation among farmers, and several cooperative societies have been 
formed for the purchase or rental of extensive holdings. (La Prensa, 
Buenos Aires, November 9, 1929.) 


PANAMA 


Crensus.—In accordance with the provisions of a law passed in 
1926, the Chief Executive issued a decree dated November 30, 1929, 
arranging for a national census of the population in 1930. The 
taking of this census was to begin on January 1, 1930. (Star and 
Herald, Panama City, December 3, 1929.) 


PERU 


FEepERATION OF LABor.—The former Central Labor Claims Com- 
mission, established for the benefit of the miners of Cerro de Paso 
Copper Corporation, has been converted into the Federation of 
Labor of Central Peru. It is constituted by 40 representatives from 
the various mining corporations and associations in central Peru. 
The offices of the new organization are in Morococha. (La Prensa, 
Lima, November 9, 1929.) 


EDUCATION AND FINE ARTS 


ARGENTINA 


ScHooLt NoTEs.—From statistics published by the Department of 
Justice and Public Education, the following figures for the 1929 
school year are taken: 








Number | Number 








of ae Pople teen 
schools | teachers enrolled | ance 
Nationalihiohyschoolse: 22s. 2) 5 2 eee 51 | 2,226 | 17, 578 15, 941 
Normal schools (normal course) — _ ______- 85 | 2,146 15, 626 14, 289 
Normal schools (practice schools) -______- 85 1,172 30, 407 28, 456 
Practice kindergartens_._.__._._..__-___-- 14 30 1, 422 1, 139 
National commercial schools__________- E 1 Le 4, 307 3, 907 
Wocatiomal schools=_ 2224s 225-2222 AQ) se 62 2am oe 4, 345 3, 810 
Vocational schools for women___________ 29 ple ore 5,936 | 5,004 
National Institute for Secondary School 
ECP GH CES GS x eae neat earn ee mc 1 eer ae 634 183 
National institutes for deaf-mutes________- Pp area a 421 385 
National Institute for the Blind_________ to ean 133 | 136 
Higher Institute of Physical Education___ Ie Rea Sow 971 656 
National Conservatory of Music and Ora- | | 
FOL: een er Ee tee AC Bas ee | | Al eee Sees 547 410 
Hime ants pschoolss 2222 20822 ee 3): [eats a ee 866 787 
Private schools: | 
Necondary schoolssss2.03 0) es ess | Cis S463) O25. Iss. os 
Normal schools 2. 22. = 25-2 alk | 37 GOS*). 05038 gle ee 
Specialisenoolsis | sha. sas stb | 16 125: AGORA te ee 
| 








(Estadistica Antio 1928, Ministerio de Justicia e Instruccién Publica, 
Buenos Aires, 1929.) 


FELLOWSHIP FOR STUDY IN THE UNITED Strares.—Mr. Rubén 
Bence Pieres, head of the agricultural station at Concordia, has 
received a fellowship granted by the Argentine-American Cultural 
Institute to spend a year in the United States studying the citrus- 
fruit industry. Mr. Bence Pieres will take courses at the University 
of California. (La Prensa, Buenos Aires, October 28, 1929.) 


BOLIVIA 


NORMAL ScHooL For InNptans.—The Normal School for Indians, 
opened in La Paz in October, was established through the efforts of 
the Bartolomé de las Casas Association, which is composed of Indian 
leaders of the various Provinces of the Department of La Paz. The 
purpose of this socity is the promotion of instruction for the Indians, 
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and it has already brought about the opening of 40 schools. (EI 
Diario, La Paz, October 19, 1929.) 


BRAZIL 


ScuHoou sratistics.—The following school statistics for the year 
1928 appeared in the message of the President of the State of Rio 
Grande do Norte: 








Number | Number | Average 


Kind of schools of schools of pupils | attendance 


Gradee._ == Se aaa ai ae mig ny ee a So Lele 22 3, 832 2, 911 
Consolidateds, Sos saws EERE eS eee 19 1, 831 1, 372 
Rrivate subsidized == at steke eee eee aes 59 4, 092 3, 068 
[Nexo Kener Uh ope Uaayen cy eae ete oa Byes a eee eee 4 520 510 
Municipal 22-2 eee ee ys a7 nee see 8 1, 373 961 
IGOWeTAPEIMAT Ye i a= 2 toy ee ee 118 5, 091 3, 839 
Rrivate en ObssUMO SCZ eClee 2g ken eee oe ae 283 6, 634 5, 041 











(Informagoes dos Servigos Economicos e Comerciaes, No. CLXXXUI, 
Rio de Janeiro, November, 1929.) 


CALENDAR REFORM.—As a result of a visit of a member of the 
committee on calendar reform of the League of Nations to Brazil 
during the latter part of 1929, a National Brazilian Committee of 35 
members was appointed to take charge of all matters relating to cal- 
endar reform in Brazil. Senhor Amaro da Silveira was made chair- 
man. Brazilian delegates to the coming international conference will 
approve the adoption of a year divided into 13 months of 28 days 
each arranged in 4 complete weeks; the placing of an additional day 
at the end of each ordinary year and two additional days in leap 
years; and the adoption of Monday as the first day of the year and 
1934 as the year for the initiation of the use of the new calendar. The 
designation of the months and the days of the week as well as the era, 
according to the position of Brazil, should be subject to the approval 
of the people, all due regard being given by the governments to exist- 
ing custom. (Courtesy of the Consul of Brazil in Baltimore.) 


CHILE 


EpUucATIONAL CAMPAIGN.—The work undertaken by the General 
Bureau of Primary Education to broaden the professional prepara- 
tion of teachers, which work began with the organization of post- 
graduate courses and was later extended by the distribution of a 
large number of books and pamphlets for the creation of libraries in 
many places throughout the country, has now been expanded by the 
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opening of a traveling exposition, which is being taken from one 
town to another in cars loaned for this purpose by the National Rail- 
way Bureau. The exposition, which comprises work done by the 
various schools of the country, is in charge of a group of teachers 
who have specialized in different subjects and who give lectures at 
each place where the exposition is shown. (1 Mercurio, Santiago, 
November 10, 1929.) 

EpucaTionaL Firm BureAU CREATED.—The Institute of Educa- 
tional Films recently established under the jurisdiction of the Uni- 
versity of Chile will promote the use of educational films throughout 
the Republic, conduct scientific investigations as to the films most 
needed in Chilean schools, and maintain relations and exchanges 
with similar institutions in other countries. (News release from 
Chilean consul general, New York, December 2, 1929.) 


CUBA 


MEETING OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL Law.— 
The next meeting of the American Institute of International Law 
will be held during December, 1930, in the new building to be erected 
for its activities. The date for this meeting was set to commemorate 
the centenary of the death of Bolivar and his ideals for inter-American 
freedom and harmony. (1 Nuevo Diario, Caracas, December 6, 1929.) 


ECUADOR 


ILLITERACY CAMPAIGN.—In order to insure the instruction of all 
children of school age, educational authorities have issued identifica- 
tion cards to all pupils attending government, municipal, or private 
schools. The police have orders to arrest all children who do not 
attend day or night school. (Hl Comercio, Quito, October 30, 1929.) 


GUATEMALA 


NEW MEMBER OF SIMPLIFICATION OF CALENDAR COMMITTEE.— 
Sefior Ing. don Francisco Aguilar has been designated by the Gov- 
ernment of Guatemala to replace Senor Ing. don Luis Leonardo as a 
member of the National Committee on the Simplification of the 
Calendar. (Information from the Legation of Guatemala at Wash- 
ington, January 27, 1930.) 

ART EXHIBITION.—Under the auspices of the Ministry of Public 
Instruction of Guatemala, an art exhibition consisting of 133 draw- 
ings and 9 pieces of sculpture, all the work of Mexican school children, 
has been held in the Fine Arts School in Guatemala City. This 
exhibit has aroused great interest, and the skill displayed by the young 
artists caused much comment. (Diario de Centro América, Guate- 
mala City, October 26, 1929.) 
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NEW SCHOOL BUILDINGS.—The Public Works Service has started 
active construction on two additional industrial schools for boys to be 
erected in the northern part of the city of Port au Prince. These 
schools, which are both of the same plan, will be two stories high and 
will contain 500 square meters (square meter equals 10.26 square 
feet) of classroom space in addition to office, library, and dispensary 
rooms. Shop facilities will be provided at each school in a separate 
steel-frame building with roof and walls of galvanized iron. In 
order to afford proper ventilation and relief against the warm weather, 
each shop building will have one side entirely open. Each of these 
two schools now being constructed will have a capacity of 500 students. 

The first unit of the new Brothers’ School at Port de Paix was 
completed and occupied on December 31, 1929. This unit contains 
five classrooms with a capacity of 250 boys and is the first section of a 
proposed school which will ultimately provide accommodation for 
500 students, together with living quarters for the instructors. (Bul- 
letin of the Financial Adviser-General Receiver, Port au Prince, 


December, 1929.) 
HONDURAS 


ANTIALCOHOLIC CAMPAIGN.—The General Bureau of Public Educa- 
tion is organizing a campaign against the abuse of alcoholic beverages. 
To this end committees composed of teachers, parents, and other 
public-spirited citizens have been named to extend the campaign 
throughout the Nation. (I Cronista, Tegucigalpa, November 21, 
1929.) 

MEXICO 


NEW SCHOOL BOARD.—A recent executive decree provides for the 
formation of a Board of Primary Education for the Federal District, 
which will cooperate with the Secretary of Education in technical 
matters. The head of the Department of Primary and Normal 
School Instruction will be president of the board, and the members 
will include various educational officials and teachers, representatives 
of different kinds of schools, and of such groups as the Federation of 
Parent-Teacher Associations. (Hl Universal, Mexico, November 30, 
1929.) 

TECHNICAL INDUSTRIAL LIBRARY.—Thanks to the efforts of Sefior 
Carlos Freymann, head of the Bureau of Industry, ably seconding 
the work of the Secretary of Industry, Commerce, and Labor, 
Sefior Ramon P. de Negri, the library of that bureau, although but 
recently opened, already has a fine collection of books and periodicals 
on both general and highly specialized scientific subjects. The library 
subscribes for publications that will be useful not only for the tech- 
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nical investigations carried on by the bureau but also for the studies 
carried on by students and working men; it has many books, reviews, 
pamphlets, and illustrated periodicals dealing with industry in general 
and such special phases of 1t as the manufacture of soaps, perfumes, 
and similar products; tanning; watchmaking; the uses of reed and 
wicker; the manufacture of leather goods, etc. 

The contents of the library are classified and catalogued under the 
decimal system, and at present there are almost 18,000 reference 
cards. Besides supporting a well-lighted and equipped reading room, 
the library answers requests for the loan of books and for biblio- 
graphical information and acts as distributing center for the official 
publications of the department. The official publications include 
monographs on oil, mining, labor, insurance, commerce, patents and 
trade-marks, etc.; periodic reviews of conditions in industry, com- 
merce, and labor in general; popular works dealing with national 
geology, with some data on the study of earthquakes; and pamphlets 
encouraging the establishment of new libraries in industrial centers 
and labor organization headquarters throughout the country. (Com- 
munication to the Pan American Union from the librarian, Mexico 
City, October, 1929.) 

ART IN THE scHOOLS.—In order to encourage the use of purely 
Mexican motifs in the decorative arts, the section of fine arts of the 
Department of Public Education is publishing a series of booklets 
on the various arts. The first number, which is now in press, contains 
designs for embroidery, while the others will show designs appropriate 
for architecture, ceramics, silver work, furniture, bookbinding, and 
the graphic arts. 

In November the United States ambassador and high educational 
officials attended the exhibition in Mexico City of the articles made 
by school children in art and manual training classes to be sent to 
their comrades in the United States in return for gifts received last 
year from this country. These exchanges were made through the 
Mexican section of the Children’s International Friendship Commit- 
tee. (Hl Universal, Mexico, November 3 and 15, 1929.) 

ARCHEOLOGICAL EXPEDITION.—An archeological expedition headed 
by Capt. Robert R. Bennett, under the auspices of the Museum of the 
American Indian, Heye Foundation, of New York, has gone to Yuca- 
tan to explore the Coba ruins and especially to make a minute study 
of the ancient stone road leading from that former center of the old 
Maya Empire to Chichen Itza. Coba, which is now an enormous pile 
of most interesting ruins, has been thought by some to be a great 
religious center, with roads radiating throughout the Maya Empire. 
(The New York Herald-Tribune, New York, December 26, 1929.) 
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NICARAGUA 


ScHOOL sTATIstTIcs.—According to the last report of the Minister 
of Public Education, the statistics for the school year 1928-29 are as 
follows: 





| | | 
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(Memoria de Instruccién Piblica, Managua, 1928.) 


New tiprary.—On January 1, 1930, Bluefields inaugurated with 
appropriate ceremonies its new municipal library. Dr. Justiniano 
Buitrago, who delivered the principal speech, commended the pro- 
gressive program of Mayor Eliseo Duarte, to whose initiative the 
realization of this project is largely due. (The Bluefields Weekly, 
Bluefields, January 4, 1930.) 


URUGUAY 
CREATION OF OFFICIAL BROADCASTING SERVICE.—See page 284. 
VENEZUELA 


INTERESTING HISTORICAL MEMENTOS.—The bonds that united revo- 
lutionary leaders of North and South America find illustration in two 
gifts recently received by the Pan American Union and now displayed 
in the exhibit room of the Union. 

The Minister of Venezuela, Dr. Carlos F. Grisanti, presented to the 
Pan American Union a copy, engrossed on parchment, of a letter sent 
to Simon Bolivar, the Liberator, with a medallion of George Washing- 
ton by the latter’s adopted son, George Washington P. Custis. This 
letter and the medallion were entrusted to General Lafayette, at the 
time of his triumphal visit to the United States in 1825, for transmis- 
sion to Bolivar. There are also on exhibition photographs of the 
medallion, which is reverently preserved in the Bolivar House at 
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Caracas, showing a miniature of Washington on one side and an 
inscription on the other. 

The other gift, presented by Dr. Vicente Lecuna, of Caracas, is a 
facsimile of a note written to the Liberator by Eliza Parke Custis in 
the name of the Washington family, and a copy of a letter written by 
General Washington to his wife, made by Miss Custis and presented 
by the Washington family to Bolivar as a souvenir of their illustrious 
kinsman. These documents also are treasured in the Bolivar House 
at Caracas, and are the ones referred to in the article by Miss Elisabeth 
Randolph Shirley, Fernando Bolivar and the University of Virginia, 
which appeared in the December, 1929, number of the BULLETIN. 

STATUE OF Henry Cray.—In July of this year, there will be dedi- 
cated in Caracas a bronze statue of Henry Clay, the gift of the 
United States to the Republic of Venezuela. This acknowledges the 
friendly gesture of Venezuela in presenting to the American people a 
statue of Bolivar, which was unveiled in Central Park, New York 
City, on April 19, 1921. On that same day the Government of 
Venezuela decreed that the leading square in the heart of Caracas 
should be called Plaza Henry Clay, in honor of the American states- 
man whose early support and constant encouragement of the cause 
of Latin American freedom has endeared his memory to South and 
Central America. It has been said that Clay is a more vital figure to 
the people of Latin America than any other statesman of his period 
because of his successful efforts toward obtaining recognition of the 
new American States. It is therefore fitting that this statue, which 
is the work of Edmond Quinn, should be erected in Caracas, the birth- 
place of the Liberator, whom Clay held in such high esteem. 


PUBLIC HEALTH AND SOCIAL WELFARE 
CHIEE 


MATERNAL AND CHILD WELFARE.—On November 12, 1929, action 
was taken by the National Department of Social Welfare to create a 
section within the department which should devote itself solely to 
matters pertaining to maternal and child welfare. According to 
regulations issued by the department, some of which have been 
summarized below, the duties of the new office will be: 

To centralize the supervision of all services of the Department of Social Welfare 
concerned with the assistance of the mother and child; to coordinate, as the 
department may see fit, the work of the various maternal and child welfare 
institutions receiving Government aid; to act as an information bureau for 
private institutions, assisting and cooperating with them in all matters related to 
the protection of the child; and to organize in conformity with Law No. 4054 
special services for protecting the health of the employed mother and her child. 
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The personnel of the section will include two physicians appointed by the 
Central Commission of Social Welfare, one a specialist in obstetrics and the 
other a specialist in pediatrics, and such technical and administrative staff as the 
Central Commission may deem necessary. 

One of the two physicians will act as medical director of the section. In this 
capacity he will outline, with the help of the General Bureau of Maternal and 
Child Welfare, the scope of the work of each of the institutions engaged in child 
welfare activities; specify the form in which the statistics of the various institu- 
tions shall be kept; and make a study of measures which should be adopted for 
the protection of the child, afterwards submitting it to the proper authorities for 
their consideration and action. 

The work of the Maternal and Child Welfare Section will be carried on through- 
out the Republic by special health stations located in Iquique, Antofagasta, La 
Serena, Valparaiso, Talea, Concepcion, Temuco, Valdivia and Magallanes. 
These will have as their objective the education and protection of the mother 
during pregnancy and after childbirth, affording her and the child all necessary 
medical assistance; and the compilation of pertinent statistics. The personnel 
of the health stations will include visiting nurses and specialists in obstetrics and 
pediatrics. In those cities in which there are a number of child welfare institu- 
tions or where industrial development is considerable, the Central Commission 
may, at the suggestion of the Superior Council of Maternal and Child Welfare, 
create local committees to assist in any way possible. (Hl Mercurio, Santiago, 
November 12, 1929.) 

COLOMBIA 


BupGET OF NATIONAL RED Cross.—In preparing the budget for 
the year 1929-30, it was decided by the committee in charge to 
change the fiscal year of the society to begin with the last of May. 
This date was chosen chiefly because of its proximity to the annual 
national Red Cross Week, which is always held during the month of 
June. As a consequence, the budget for the present period covers 
only the 10-month period between August 1, 1929, and May 30, 1930. 
Including all sources of income and the amount appropriated by 
the national Government for the construction of the Anti-Tuber- 
culosis Sanatorium in La Serpentina, the receipts were estimated at 
85,921.10 pesos. This figure represents a sum four times larger than 
that which met the needs of the society scarcely three years ago and 
bears eloquent testimony to the expansion of its activities. (Revista 
de la Cruz Roja Nacional, Bogota, September, 1929.) 


CUBA 


FirsT ANNUAL CONGRESS OF SURGEONS.—The first annual congress 
of the National Society of Surgeons of Cuba was opened in the 
Academy of Natural and Physical Sciences in Habana on December 
16, 1929. The sessions of the congress were preeminently practical 
in character, the majority being in the form of demonstration clinics 
held in the various hospitals and dispensaries of the city. 

An important feature of the congress was the appointment of a 
committee to formulate plans for the organization of a national 
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hospital association. Within a short time a constitution was adopted 
and the organization of the association duly announced. The congress 
closed on December 20, 1929. (Diario de la Marina, Habana, 
December 1, 17, 19, 1929.) 

FIRST-AID STATIONS ALONG HIGHWAY.—It has been announced by 
the Department of Public Health and Public Welfare that 17 first- 
aid stations will be established along the Central Highway. Arrange- 
ments will also be made to provide victims of accidents special service 
and treatment in hospitals located in the towns through which the 
highway passes. According to the press, the department has been 
authorized to spend 10,000 pesos for this purpose. (Diario de la 
Marina, Habana, December 29, 1929; Amchamcuba, Habana, Decem- 
ber, 1929.) 

DECREASE IN TUBERCULOSIS MORTALITY RATE.—In a recent radio 
address, Dr. Alberto Sanchez de Fuentes, director of the Furbush 
Dispensary in Habana, stated that in proportion as the campaign 
against tuberculosis in Cuba has been intensified, mortality from 
the disease has decreased. In the two years 1927 and 1928, mortality 
due to tuberculosis in the city of Habana dropped from 246.02 per 
100,000 to 202.03 per 100,000. 

From another source it is learned that the number of beds for 
tuberculosis cases in public and private institutions throughout the 
Republic increased from 620 in 1924 to 1,315 in 1929. Of this latter 
figure, 985 are maintained by the State and 330 by private contri- 
butions. (Diario de la Marina, Habana, December 1 and 19, 1929.) 


GUATEMALA 


STUDY OF CHILD WELFARE PROBLEM.—The General Bureau of 
Public Health has been authorized by President Chacon to make an 
exhaustive study of the principal causes of infant mortality in Guate- 
mala for the purpose of formulating a plan of action looking to the 
improvement of present conditions. The fullest cooperation of the 
Government has been assured the bureau, and every means possible 
will be placed at its disposal for the successful conclusion of this 
important work. 

As a preliminary step the bureau recently sent a circular letter to 
all physicians, surgeons, pharmacists, lawyers, notaries public, clergy- 
men, departmental political heads, public health authorities, and 
other persons throughout the country who might be interested, call- 
ing their attention to the present infant-mortality rate and asking 
their opinion on the causes of present conditions; the results of their 
observations on infant mortality in cities as compared to rural sec- 
tions, among indigenous families as compared with those of foreign 
stocks; and their suggestions for possible measures to remedy existing 
conditions. 
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According to statistics, the following number of deaths were 
reported for Guatemala City during the seven years from 1922 to 
1928 and the first six months of 1929: 
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Figures covering the number of deaths throughout the whole 
Republic during that period reveal a slightly lower proportion of 
deaths among children. They are as follows: 
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(Diario de Centro America, Guatemala City, October 30, 1929.) 
HAITI 


ConGRrEss ON SANITATION.—The First Haitian Congress on Sanita- 
tion, held under the auspices of the National Public Health Service, 
met in Port au Prince, at the National School of Medicine, Dentistry, 
and Pharmacy, on December 3 and 4, 1929. Dr.8.S. Cook, director 
of the sanitation division and president of the congress, delivered the 
opening address, which was followed by an interesting lecture on the 
responsibilities of a public health officer by Dr. K. C. Melhorn, 
Director General of the Public Health Service, who later in the day 
tendered a reception at his home to the members of the congress and 
their families. 

During the two days the congress was in session important ques- 
tions of sanitation and hygiene were discussed by the delegates, and 
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visits were made to the pasteurization plant at Damien, as well as 
to the chlorinization plant, the abattoir, and the health center. Dr. 
L. Hudicourt, president of the Haitian Medical Society, delivered a 
brilliant address on ‘‘Haiti’s greatest problem in the field of public 
health,’ and Dr. J. Dominique, another prominent Haitian physician 
and dean of the National School of Medicine and Pharmacy, discussed 
the question of prophylactic measures as applied to transmissible dis- 
eases. Practical problems in sanitation, such as the rehabilitation 
work done in the Districts of Jacmel and Cayes after the hurricane of 
1928, the swamp reclamation measures taken at Gonaives, and the 
question of the water supply at Cap Haitien, were presented to the 
Congress, each public health officer and inspector discussing the 
manner in which he had solved his problem. The sanitary measures 
and precautions taken for the control of malaria in the Republic were 
also extensively discussed, and practical demonstrations were held to 
show the larvicidal properties of Paris green. On account of the 
cheapness of this method it is rapidly displacing oil in the concerted 
drive which the Public Health Service is making to eradicate malaria 
from the country. (Monthly Bulletin, Financial Adviser-General 
Receiver, Port au Prince, December, 1929.) 


PANAMA 


Seconp Pan American Mepicaut Association Coneress.—The 
opening session of the Second Congress of the Pan American Medical 
Association took place in the National Institute in Panama City 
on January 30, 1930. The delegates, who represented the medical 
profession of practically all the Pan American Republics, were wel- 
comed by Dr. Nicolas A. Solano, president of the local committee, 
and other addresses appropriate to the occasion were made by Mr. 
L. E. Clement, Secretary of State of the Republic of Panama; Dr. 
F. M. Fernandez, president of the Pan American Medical Association, 
and Dr. Lewellys Barker, vice president. Subsequent sessions were 
devoted to the presentation and discussion of papers and surgical 
demonstrations and instruction courses in the hospitals of the city. 
A reception in the Presidential Palace, various luncheons, a banquet, 
and other social events rounded out the program of the congress, the 
closing session of which was held on February 3, 1930. (Communi- 
cation from the Pan American Medical Association. ) 

PRISONERS TAUGHT TRADE.—A class for instruction in the making 
of straw hats has been organized in the prison at Penonome, capital of 
the Province of Cocle, as a result of action taken by Senor José Maria 
Grimaldo, the governor. This is the first time that the prison 
régime of any of the cities of the interior has been altered so as to 
afford prisoners an opportunity to learn a trade while serving their 
sentence. (Star and Herald, Panama City, November 25, 1929.) 
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JuLIA SWAYNE DE Lecuia Hospirau.— With the recent inauguration 
of the Julia Swayne de Leguia Hospital, the completion of which was 
mentioned in the February issue of the BULLETIN, expert treatment 
in an institution constructed especially for the purpose and equipped 
with every means known to modern science for combating and curing 
diseases which menace child life has now been made available to any 
child in Lima. Formal ceremonies attendant upon its opening and 
dedication were held November 1, 1929, being witnessed by President 
Leguia, members of the Cabinet, Congress, and Diplomatic Corps 
and many other distinguished guests. 

Construction of the hospital was begun in 1926. The completed 
structure represents a total cost of 171,806 Peruvian pounds. Of this 
amount, 4,499 Peruvian pounds were expended for the site; 102,784 
Peruvian pounds in the actual construction work and laying out of 
the gardens, etc.; 47,625 Peruvian pounds on equipment, and 16,898 
Peruvian pounds for the cost of financing, supervision, technical 
advice, insurance, etc. No special hospital was taken as a model 
by those who planned this new institution; it was built for Lima and 
to conform to Lima’s particular needs. Its capacity at the present 
time is 250 patients. 

Situated as it is on spacious grounds, over 214 acres in area, well 
distant from the noise and confusion of the down-town section of 
the city, the children will be guaranteed fresh air, sunlight, and quiet. 
The buildings themselves are arranged in the form of a rectangle, in 
the center of which is a delightful garden, where the small patients 
can be taken when their condition permits. 

The principal building contains three floors. Administrative offices, 
a reception hall and waiting room, clinics for the treatment of eye, 
ear, nose, throat, and skin affections, a dental laboratory, X-ray 
rooms, a general laboratory, and a pharmacy are situated on the 
first floor. On the second floor are the rooms, numbering 40, for 
paying patients. These are all individual, but some are furnished 
to accommodate the mother or other person accompanying the child. 
The third floor provides space for the operating room, a surgical 
ward, rooms for physiotherapeutic and ultra-violet ray treatments, 
and subsidiary offices. 

Other structures include a quarantine building, two buildings for 
nonpaying patients, an attractive home for nurses, a laundry, kitchen, 
and other necessary departments. Every patient is first taken to the 
quarantine building for observation until a complete diagnosis of the 
case can be made. Each of the two buildings devoted to wards 
accommodates 80 children; the wards contain from six to eight beds 
and are furnished as well as any rooms for paying patients. Not 
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the least interesting of all the sections of the hospital, however, is 
the kitchen with its large refrigerating room. In this respect it is 
the only hospital kitchen of its kind in Peru. The food is prepared 
by steam and electricity. (La Prensa, Lima, November 1 and 2, 


1929.) 
URUGUAY 


NuTRITION EXHIBIT.—The Minister of Public Education spoke at 
the opening of the first nutrition exhibit, held from November 21 
to 30, 1929, in Montevideo under the auspices of the National Com- 
mittee for Adequate Nourishment of the Nation. Many societies 
and other organizations interested in public health cooperated, 
among them the Red Cross, the Antialcoholic League of Uruguay, 
the medical school, the agricultural school, and the board of health. 
The presentation in graphic form of the work being done by national, 
municipal, and private enterprise to safeguard the health of the 
Nation was supplemented by lectures given by experts; these lec- 
tures were broadcast by the official radio station in order that this 
valuable information might be heard by the Nation at large. (La 
Mariana, Montevideo, November 21 and 22, 1929.) 


VENEZUELA 


First Nationa Pusitic HrattrH CoNnFERENCE.—In accordance 
with an Executive decree of November 26, 1929, an organizing 
committee has been appointed for the First National Public Health 
Conference called to meet in Caracas in December, 1930. Dr. H. 
Toledo Trujillo, the Director of Public Health, has been made 
chairman, the other members being Dr. Luis Razetti, Dr. J. B. 
Ascanio Rodriguez, Dr. D. Carbonell, and Dr. E. Tejera. Hook- 
worm disease in Venezuela is announced as the subject chosen for the 
consideration of the conference. (Hl Universal, Caracas, December 8, 
1929.) 
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ECUADOR 


ELECTORAL RIGHTS OF WOMEN.—Through the courtesy of Sefor 
José A. Castillo, editor of El Telégrafo, Guayaquil, the BULLETIN has 
received the following information: 


Article 13 of the political constitution of the Republic, issued and promulgated 
March 26, 1929, states: ‘‘Every Ecuadorean over 21 years of age able to read 
and write, whether man or woman, is a citizen.’’ Article 1 of the election law 
issued June 8, 1929, states: ‘‘ The rights conferred on citizens by the constitution 
of the Republic enable them (1) to elect the person or persons who are to hold 
public office; and (2) to be elected to and hold public office.”’ 
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In virtue of these provisions, women over 21 able to read and write are citizens, 
and as such have the right to vote and hold office, provided they comply with the 
same requirements as men. The requirements for voting in popular elections 
consist in registering in the electoral register and in obtaining the necessary 
certificate of identity. As our Republic has a unitary government, laws apply 
to the entire nation and therefore all the women of Ecuador enjoy the same 
rights. Thus, an Ecuadorean woman may be senator, representative, member 
of the provincial or cantonal council, governor, member of the cabinet, minister 
plenipotentiary, resident consul of the Republic, or hold any other public office 
of the Republic, either at home or abroad. 


VENEZUELA 


ASSOCIATION OF WORKING WOMEN.—A representative group of 
working women of Caracas recently met and organized the Vene- 
zuelan Christian Association of Working Women, the purpose of which 
will be to afford its members mutual benefits and raise the standards of 
Venezuelan working women in general. To these ends the association 
will provide those of its members who may be in need financial 
assistance; establish an employment agency; open an exchange where 
women may sell on a commission basis articles which they have 
made; foster the habit of saving; and take measures to awaken 
among poor women a love for healthful recreation, such as games and 
exercise in the open air, emphasizing at the same time the benefits of 
nourishing food and hygienic surroundings. The association will also 
attempt through the holding of classes and distribution of educational 
material to assist women in learning new occupations and perfecting 
those which they already know and will endeavor to make the enact- 
ment of working regulations more general, particularly those on the 
8-hour day, Saturday half holiday, and annual vacation of at least 
two weeks. (HI Universal, Caracas, December 6, 1929.) 
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consul at 


R. W. Unckles, vice consul at 
San Jose. 
Do. 


F. T. F. Dumont, consul gen- 
eral at Habana. 
Do. 


John T. Wainwright, vice con- 
sul at Guayaquil. 
Do. 


David J. D. Myers, consul at 
Tegucigalpa. 
Do. 


Ellis A. Bonnet, vice consul at 
Durango City. 


A. E. Carleton, consul at San 
Salvador. 
Do. 


H. M. Wolcott, consul at Cara- 
cas. 

Ben C. Matthews, vice consul 
at La Guaira. 
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Pape k es lLDENT ELECT OF COLOMBIA, 
DROENRIQUE OLAYA “HERRERA 


HE distinguished Colombian statesman and diplomat, Dr. 

Enrique Olaya Herrera, who for nearly eight years has dis- 
charged so brilliantly the duties of Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the Government of the United States, 
returned to Colombia last January in answer to the insistence of 
many of his compatriots that he accept the nomination for President 
of the Republic as candidate of the ‘National Concentration.” “I 
accept the nomination,” he said, ‘“‘with the understanding that I am 
only complying with the inescapable duty of every Colombian, 
whoever he may be, to fill the position for which his fellow-citizens 
select him.” 

After a tour of the principal cities of the coast and of the Provinces 
of Santander and Antioquia, where he was everywhere acclaimed, 
Dr. Olaya Herrera arrived at the capital of the Republic on Sunday, 
January 27, and was welcomed by a throng of more than 150,000 
persons. 

As the result of Doctor Olaya’s campaign and of his character, 
well-demonstrated ability, and capacity for leadership, he was on 
February 9, 1930, elected by an immense majority President of the 
Republic for the term 1930-1934. 

To the Pan American Union, the election of Doctor Olaya is a 
source of special satisfaction, for during the years of his residence in 
Washington he was a distinguished member of the Governing Board, 
cooperating wholeheartedly in all the projects of the institution, and 
always promoting Pan American ideals, especially when, as chairman 
of the Colombian delegation, he attended the Sixth International 
Conference of American States held in Habana in 1928. 
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From the beginning his clear intellect, unsurpassable gift as an 
orator and serene spirit caused him to be recognized as one of the 
most eminent figures in that important international gathering. 
As chairman of the committee on the Pan American Union he worked 
untiringly on the preparation of a convention for the definite organ- 
ization of that institution. He also advocated, in conjunction with 
the Paraguayan delegation, a plan for continental agricultural 
organization. (Subsequent to the conference, as a member of the 
committee on agriculture of the Governing Board of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union he presented the proposal for the organization of the 
National Committees of Agricultural Cooperation established in the 
American countries. ) 

Doctor Olaya who, in conjunction with Dr. Peter P. Von Bauer, 
represented Colombia on the Inter American Commission on com- 
mercial aviation, which assembled in Washington in May, 1927, 
contributed his valuable cooperation and seasoned council toward 
the preparation, for which he received a vote of thanks from the 
commission, of a project of convention on Inter American Com- 
mercial Aviation. This project was afterwards presented to and 
adopted by the Habana conference. 

Moreover, when the International Conference of American States on 
Conciliation and Arbitration assembled in Washington, in December, 
1928, Doctor Olaya was by unanimous consent designated reporting 
delegate, and it was he who presented the fundamental project for 
tbe inter-American treaty of arbitration and the report on the basic 
principles of that treaty. He was also made a member of the sub- 
committee appointed to prepare the definite draft of treaty. The 
eloquent remarks of Doctor Olaya at this conference gave proof once 
more of his high standing as an eminent internationalist and of his 
wide knowledge and thorough understanding of this subject, so vital 
to inter-American interests. 

In the year 1927 Doctor Olaya was vice chairman of the Governing 
Board and on various occasions member of special committees 
appointed to consider questions pertaining to the activities of the 
Pan American Union. 

At the meeting of the Governing Board commemorating the 
sesquicentennial of the birth of Henry Clay, Doctor Olaya was one 
of the speakers, delivering an eloquent eulogy of this great statesman 
and friend of Latin America. 

By vote of the Governing Board, His Excellency Jacobo Varela, 
Minister of Uruguay and acting chairman of the board, cabled the 
following message of congratulation: 

The Governing Board of the Pan American Union, in sending to Your Excel- 


leney cordial congratulations on your election to the Chief Magistracy of Co- 
lombia, desires to take advantage of the opportunity to express its deep apprecia- 
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tion of the distinguished services rendered by Your Excellency to the cause of 
Pan Americanism, both at Pan American conferences and in your constant and 
valuable collaboration in the work of the board. 

Please accept the cordial wishes of the Governing Board for the prosperity and 
welfare of the Colombian people, for the success of your administration and for 
your personal well-being. 


Reply was made as follows: 


I am deeply grateful for Your Excellency’s dispatch in which you transmit 
to me the resolution adopted by the Governing Board of the Union. Will Your 
Excellency please convey to the board my most sincere gratitude and express 
the great pride I feel in remembering that with the eminent statesmen who com- 
pose the board I have been able to cooperate for the realization of the high ideals 
of Pan Americanism and brotherhood among the nations of our continent, ideals 
which I shall always serve devotedly and eagerly. Cordially your friend and 
colleague, 

ENRIQUE OLAYA HERRERA. 

The statesman who, from August 7, 1930, will preside over the 
destinies of the Republic of Colombia, was born in the town of Gua- 
teque, Province of Boyaca, on November 12, 1881, the son of Dr. 
Justiniano Olaya, a distinguished lawyer, and Dofia Emperatriz 
Herrera de Olaya, a member of one of the oldest families of Colombia 
and a writer whose works show discrimination and beauty. After 
finishing his secondary studies in his native town, he became locally 
known as a journalist through his founding of a small daily named 
El Patriota. Somewhat later he went to Bogota to study the social 
sciences and jurisprudence in the Universidad Republicana, then 
under the direction of Doctors Robles, Diego Mendoza Pérez, and 
Antonio José Iregui. There he received the degree of doctor of 
jurisprudence in 1904, presenting a brilliant thesis entitled ‘The 
Suspended Sentence.”’ 

Doctor Olaya’s greatest energies were devoted for some time to 
editing a biweekly called Hl Comercio, founded in Bogota by Don 
José Manuel Pérez Sarmiento, on whose staff the young editor showed 
unusual talent in dealing not only with general news but with politics. 
He left El Comercio to become Chief of the Boundary Division of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and later was sent to Caracas as secretary 
of the Colombian Legation under Gen. Benjamin Herrera from 1907— 
1909. In the latter year he left for Belgium to study diplomacy and 
sociology in the Free University of Brussels. 

On his return to Colombia he again entered politics, founding the 
Gaceta Republicana with Sefior Arturo Manrique. From the columns 
of this new paper he played a very active and important réle in 
matters of national interest. In 1910 he was elected a member of 
the National Constitutional and Legislative Assembly by the Depart- 
ment of Quesada, Province of Cundinamarca, and in this new position 
revealed himself as a parliamentarian of first rank. 





Photograph by Harris & Uwing 
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During the presidency of Dr. Carlos E. Restrepo, Doctor Olaya, 
although but 29 years old, filled the post of Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. In 1912 he was sent to Chile as Minister Plenipotentiary, 
whence he was transferred to a similar post in Buenos Aires in 1913. 
On his return to Bogota in 1915 he founded the Diario Nacional, 
introducing modern linotype machines and rotary presses. 

In 1917 and 1918 he was a member and vice president of the house 
of representatives, and member of the committee on foreign affairs. 
In 1920 and 1921 he represented the Department of Tolima in the 
senate, and performed the duties of president of that body during 
various sessions of the legislature. As a member of the committee 
of foreign affairs of the senate, he took an active part in the debates 
on the treaty between the United States and Colombia. At that 
juncture, during the administration of Gen. Jorge Holguin, he was 
again appointed Minister of Foreign Affairs to uphold the pact under 
discussion and, if possible, win acceptance of its amendments. After 
a series of interesting parliamentary debates in which he proved his 
gifts of leadership and his profound knowledge of the subject, he 
secured ratification of the treaty by a large majority in both houses. 
Among the outstanding discourses which he delivered on this subject, 
that in which he proposed a policy of frank and cordial friendship 
between the United States and Colombia especially attracted public 
attention. 

Early in 1922 the Government offered Doctor Olaya the Wash- 
ington Legation. On accepting the post he stated that he did so 
with the avowed purpose of furthering that policy of friendship and 
rapprochement between the two Republics which he had advocated 
as Minister of Foreign Affairs. He has, in fact, not yet resigned his 
position as Minister of Colombia in Washington, where he has been 
so successful a diplomat and so highly esteemed a member of society. 

Doctor Olaya has written many important works dealing with 
international problems. They include Cuestiones Territoriales, a study 
of the boundary question between Colombia and Peru; Una Inde- 
pendencia que Peligra, a pamphlet treating international politics 
in Latin America; and La Cldéusula de la Nacién mds Favorecida, 
published in 1926. 

In 1912 Doctor Olaya married Sefiorita Maria Teresa Londojio y 
Saenz, a descendant of one of the most prominent families of the 
Colombian capital. Madame Olaya, admired for her charming per- 
sonality, intellectual gifts, and many delightful qualities of mind and 
heart, will, with her distinguished husband, leave many friends in 
Washington to regret their departure and to wish them well on their 
return to Colombia. 











JAMES G. BLAINE 
January 31, 1830-January 27, 1893 


The centenary of his birth occurred at practically the same time as the fortieth 
anniversary of the founding of the Pan American Union. This international 
organization was established in conformity with a resolution adopted April 14, 
1890, at the First International Conference of American States which met in 
Washington, D. C., October, 1889-April, 1890, at the initiative of Blaine, then 
Secretary of State of the United States. 











ie PrORTIETA: ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
FOUNDING OF THE PAN AMERICAN 


UNION 
FOREWORD 


By L. S. Rows, Ph. D., LL. D. 


Director General of the Pan American Union 


Y a happy coincidence, the fortieth anniversary of the founding 

of the Pan American Union comes at practically the same period 

as the centenary of the birth of James G. Blaine, to whose statesman- 

like vision we owe the assembling of the First International Confer- 

ence of American States. It was this conference that decided upon 

a permanent organization which, in the course of time, has developed 
into what is to-day the Pan American Union. 

In its larger aspects, the Pan American Union represents a new and 
highly significant principle in international relations. Throughout 
the entire course of history, international organizations have been 
formed mainly for the purpose of settling international disputes. 
Their statutes and plan of organization have had this end in view. 
The basic idea of the Pan American Union is totally different. The 
founders of the Union blazed a new trail in providing for an inter- 
national organization resting on the idea of cooperation and mutual 
helpfulness. Instead of handing over to the Union political functions, 
the principle which has guided its activities is to devote attention to 
the problems that bring nations together and which call for coopera- 
tive action. Through constant and unremitting attention to this 
group of problems, there has been developed in the course of 40 
years that have elapsed since the First International Conference of 
American States, an atmosphere of good will and solidarity which 
has not only promoted cooperative action between the Republics of 
America but has also contributed both directly and indirectly to the 
peaceful settlement of such international differences as have arisen. 

An ever widening opportunity for service is presented to the Pan 
American Union. This is well set forth in the historical sketch 
presented by Doctor Kelchner in his illuminating article. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 


By Warren H. Ketcuner, Ph. D.' 


HE development of permanent peace machinery for the pro- 

motion of international relations has been one of the chief 
characteristics of the past few years. In the evolution and develop- 
ment of such a system, the 21 Republics of the Western Hemisphere 
have made a valuable and noble contribution. Before the establish- 
ment of the Secretariat of the League of Nations at Geneva the Pan 
American Union was the only permanent official coordinating organ 
of a general character for the promotion of general peace-time 
activities. 

The Pan American Union therefore occupies an important position 
in the peace movement of the world. It was launched in 1890 upon 
an uncharted sea and has been compelled to cast about during the 
40 years of its existence in an endeavor to find its own course. It is 
to-day the permanent organ or secretariat of an international organ- 
ization composed of the 21 Republics of the Western Hemisphere. 
It has come to be the great center and clearing house of information 
for the American nations and also serves as the common administrative 
agency of the Union of American Republics. 

The Pan American Union owes its creation to a report ? adopted 
April 14, 1890, by the First International Conference of American 
States which met in Washington in 1889-90 under the leadership of 
the Hon. James G. Blaine, then Secretary of State of the United 
States. The first of this series of general inter-American conferences 
established an association of nations known as ‘The International 
Union of the American Republics.”’ This union was to act through 
a bureau called ‘‘The Commercial Bureau of the American Republics”’ 
and was to serve as an agency ‘‘for the collection, tabulation, and pub- 
lication . . . of information as to the productions and commerce, and 
as to the customs, laws and regulations of their respective countries.” 
During its life of four decades, it has, however, experienced a remark- 
able growth and development and has evolved into a great inter- 
national secretariat with activities extending into practically every 
field of international endeavor. 

The plan of organization which the Conference Committee on 
Customs recommended was very similar to the general scheme of 
international organization which prevailed at that time. The plan 
closely resembled that of the Universal Postal Union at Berne, which 





1 Author of ‘‘International Organization of American Republics,’’ which was prepared under the 
auspices of the Bureau of International Research of Harvard University and which the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace expects soon to publish; also author of ‘‘ Latin American Relations 
with the League of Nations,’’ which is under press by the World Peace Foundation. 

2 Printed as appendix to this article-—Zditor. 
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was under the supervision of the Government of Switzerland. In 
the same way the proposed American bureau was to be organized 
under the supervision of the United States and to be directly re- 
sponsible to that Government. This clearly reflects the experience 
and type of international organization then in use and which is still 
used by many international unions, such as the Inter-American Trade 
Mark Bureau at Habana, the International Office of the Pan American 
Postal Union at Montevideo, and a number of other international 
bureaus. Although this scheme is still used by the Universal Postal 
Union, the Bureau of the American Republics soon evolved a new 
and at that time rather novel plan which was more in harmony with 
the international status of the institution. 

Certain dissatisfactions were evidenced regarding the limited scope 
of the bureau, its organization and its responsibility to one member 
government. In addition, anxiety was felt in some quarters over the 
administration of the office along lines which were not entirely in 
harmony with its international status. These factors led to the 
evolution of a scheme which is to-day used by the two great inter- 
national secretariats—the Pan American Union and the League of 
Nations. Just asthe Spanish American nations had kept alive during 
the early part of the nineteenth century the idea of a united America 
as conceived by the Great Liberator, Siméon Bolivar, so during the 
closing years of the same century the Latin American nations insisted 
and were largely responsible for the organization of the bureau upon 
a truly international basis. Thus from a restricted commercial in- 
formation bureau under the supervision of one government, it has 
evolved into a general administrative secretariat under the guidance 
and direction of the governments of all of the 21 Republics of the 
New World. 

Long before the establishment of the secretariat of the League of 
Nations at Geneva, the American Republics had established a per- 
manent international secretariat of a general character. The Pan 
American Union had been a coordinating organ and had been taking 
charge of the preparatory work of the international American con- 
ferences years before that method was adopted by that great world 
organization, the League of Nations. An executive council under 
the name of the Governing Board had supervised the permanent 
secretariat and had acted as a permanent committee of the con- 
ferences in carrying out their conclusions. <A staff of experts had 
been working constantly in various fields, collecting and collating 
data, supplying information, making special studies, taking care of 
preliminary details for inter-American conferences and a number 
of other matters of a similar nature. 

As originally conceived, the activities of the bureau were to be 
almost exclusively those in connection with the publication of the 
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Bu.tuetin. This BuLLETIN was to be the organ of the bureau and 
was to contain the customs laws and regulations of the member 
States and important statistics and information on the commerce 
of the respective countries. The bureau was to be maintained for 
the common benefit and at the common expense of all the adhering 
nations, the quotas being apportioned according to population. 

Mr. William E. Curtis, the first director of the bureau, was 
appointed on August 26, 1890, and on November 26 of the same 
year, the Department of State gave official notice that the bureau 
had been established. All of the then existing American Republics, 
except Chile and the Dominican Republic (Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Paraguay, Peru, Salvador, the United States, 
Uruguay, and Venezuela), signified their approval of the Union. The 
Dominican Republic joined in 1892 while Chile became a member on 
February 4, 1899. The two newer Republics, viz, Cuba and Panama, 
entered the Union shortly after acquiring their independence. 

Mr. Clinton Furbish succeeded Mr. Curtis as director on May 1, 
1893, and during his directorship two important steps were taken 
in the development of this international institution. Mr. Furbish 
suggested in his first annual report that the usefulness of the bureau 
might be greatly increased by giving the executive officers the advan- 
tage of frequent consultation with and suggestions from the repre- 
sentatives of the member nations. It should be recalled that Argen- 
tina, Colombia, and Mexico had signified their intention to withdraw 
participation.’ 

On April 1, 1896, the diplomatic representatives of the 13 Latin 
American members of the Union met with the Secretary of State of 
the United States to consider the future work of the bureau. This 
was the first of the regular meetings of the diplomatic representatives 
which later came to be known as the Governing Board. The Secretary 
of State, Mr. Olney, was requested to appoint a committee of five 
members who should consider the enlargement of the scope of the 
bureau and draw up a plan for the improvement of its work. This 
proved to be the forerunner of the Executive Committee and later 
of the permanent Supervisory Committee of the Pan American 
Union. 

A second meeting of the diplomatic representatives took place on 
June 4, 1896, to consider the report of the committee. It recom- 
mended that the activities of the bureau be extended to include all 
subjects relating to the economic life and growth of the countries 
rather than be limited merely to the collection and dissemination of 
commercial information. In order to meet the increased expenses 





3 See appendix, par. 17.— Editor. 
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incident to such enlargement, it suggested that advertisements be 
accepted for publication in the BULLETIN. 

A permanent executive committee was created, composed of five 
representatives of the member nations. Four of these were selected 
by lot while the Secretary of State of the United States, in accordance 
with the general diplomatic practice, was made chairman. This 
executive committee was to act as a board of supervision and admin- 
istration of the bureau. It was to meet on the first Monday of every 
month and at such other times as the chairman should deem advisable 
or when requested by a majority of its members. 

On March 29, 1897, Mr. Joseph P. Smith became director. It 
was under his directorship that the advertising policy was put into 
full effect, but many difficulties arose which made it advisable to 
discontinue the practice. During Mr. Frederic Emory’s provisional 
directorship the practice was discontinued and a general reorganiza- 
tion was effected. 

The marked improvement in the relations between the United 
States and the Latin American Republics during the time that 
John Hay was Secretary of State of the United States led to greater 
interest in the bureau. Mr. Hay’s conception of the bureau as a 
great agency for the development of fraternal intercourse and the 
promotion of common interests and aspirations was partly responsible 
for this. In 1896 Argentina relinquished its previously announced 
intention of withdrawing from the Union, while Chile for the first 
time evidenced sympathy toward the institution. 

Mr. Emory submitted to the permanent executive committee a 
plan for a reorganization of the bureau on a basis which was more 
in harmony with its international character. This was unanimously 
adopted by the diplomatic representatives of the member nations 
at a meeting on March 18, 1899. The activities of the bureau were 
again enlarged while the executive committee, in addition to having 
advisory powers, was given the authority to appoint and to dismiss 
the officials of the bureau, including the director. It was likewise 
charged with the general supervision and perfection of the manage- 
ment of the bureau. 

This fundamental change in the original charter of the bureau 
made it international in character so that this date marks a very 
important step in the evolution of the inter-American institution. 
It signalizes a definite change in the organization which placed it 
upon an international basis toward which the initial step had been 
taken in 1896 when the first meeting of the diplomatic representa- 
tives, convened upon the invitation of the Secretary of State, had 
appointed an executive committee. Now at the March, 1899, 
meeting the responsibility and supervision of the bureau were placed 
entirely upon this international agency, the executive committee, 
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and all the work, excepting the mere administration of the budget, 
became subject to international control. 

The first director of the bureau to be appointed by the executive 
committee was Mr. W. W. Rockhill, who was designated on May 
20, 1899. The task of reorganizing the bureau in accordance with 
the plan which had been formulated by Mr. Emory and adopted 
on March 18, 1899, devolved upon Mr. Rockhill. The changes made 
by the Second International Conference of American States in 
1901—2 were also put into force during his directorship. 

Mr. Rockhill brought to the bureau a conviction that it could be a 
powerful and useful agency in developing stronger bonds of confi- 
dence and friendship between the members of the Union by means 
of promoting a greater knowledge of each other, their peoples, their 
achievements, their needs and their aspirations. Realizing the im- 
portance of a good library in bringing about such a policy, he en- 
deavored to organize the Columbus Memorial Library upon an 
efficient basis. Although it had been started during the preceding 
years, little real attention had been given it. 

This new policy brought results, and by the end of 1899 all of the 
American Republics which had announced withdrawal from partici- 
pation had returned to the Union, while Chile adhered for the first 
time on February 4 of that year. The first 10-year period for which 
the Union was created* was about to expire and this greater interest 
and participation in the work of the bureau gave practical assurance 
that it would be continued for another period of 10 years. 

The agenda for the Second International Conference of American 
States, held in Mexico City in 1901-2, were formulated by the 
executive committee and all agenda since then have been prepared 
by the Governing Board. The bureau, however, was not yet em- 
powered to make preliminary studies or to attend to the many 
details incident to the holding of a great international conference. 
The bureau established a branch office in Mexico City for the con- 
venience of the delegates. Its chief function was of an advisory 
character. The question of allowing the bureau officials to attend 
the conference was raised, and it was finally decided that they might 
attend the meetings without the right to participate in the discus- 
sions or to vote on the resolutions. As the sessions were opened to 
the public, this provision was of little significance. Since that time 
officials of the bureau have attended each conference, but no provi- 
sion has been made to give any official a voice in the proceedings. 

The Second International Conference of American States pro- 
vided for the continuance of the bureau for another 10-year period 
and accepted the change in its organization which had been made 


4 See appendix, par. 17.— Editor. 
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by the diplomatic representatives in Washington and by the execu- 
tive committee. The meetings of the diplomatic representatives 
were approved and a definite provision for regular meetings was 
incorporated in the organic charter of the institution. Instead of 
being ad hoc conferences called upon the invitation of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, the representatives were constituted as 
a governing board and under an official and independent character. 
Such was the origin of the Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union, resulting from a gradual development of events rather than 
any preconceived idea. 

The second conference also took a very important step toward 
the evolution of an efficient international organization by inaugurat- 
ing the system of special technical conferences supplementing the gen- 
eral conferences, entrusting the permanent bureau with the duty of 
arranging for the meetings, designating the date, preparing data and 
information, and other duties of a similar nature. The bureau was 
also made the custodian of the archives of the International Con- 
ferences of American States and was charged with the performance 
of all the duties imposed upon it by the conferences. This sweeping 
provision made the bureau the permanent administrative organ of 
the International Conferences of American States. 

The increased activities and enlarged scope of the bureau, the 
steady growth of the library, and the desirability of having rooms 
where the various inter-American conferences could be held, impelled 
the Governing Board to consider plans for the erection of a permanent 
building for the bureau. On May 23, 1903, a plan for the construc- 
tion of a building was approved but it was not until 1907 that funds 
became available for the acquisition of a permanent home. This was 
largely through the munificence of Mr. Andrew Carnegie. The 
building was formally dedicated on April 6, 1910, and on May 10 of 
the same year the bureau moved into its new quarters. The building 
represented an expenditure of over $1,000,000, of which Mr. Carnegie 
donated $850,000, the remainder being contributed by the member 
gvovernments.° 

The Pan American Union Building is a majestic and beautiful 
structure, architecturally a combination of the classical with the 
Spanish Renaissance. It is a symbol of that idealism which has 
been one of the characteristics of the nations of America and which 
has caused the nations of Europe to look upon this continent as the 
region of hope and opportunity. Its simplicity, its charm and beauty, 
its calm restfulness, typify the theoretical idealism of the Latin 
American and the practical idealism of the Anglo-American. 





5 It should be added that through the generosity of the Carnegie Corporation of New York, which has 
appropriated $500,000 for the purpose, the Pan American Union is about to erect an office building to provide 
for its expanding activities.—Lditor. 
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Mr. William C. Fox was appointed to succeed Mr. Rockhill as 
director on April 1, 1905. Mr. Fox’s directorship was characterized 
by a consolidation of the advances which had been made and by an 
entrenchment of the bureau in the international life of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

The Third International Conference of American States, which 
took place at Rio de Janeiro in 1906, led to considerable achievements 
in the development of a permanent inter-American secretariat. This 
was due in no small part to the enthusiasm and practical insight of 
the new Secretary of State of the United States, the Hon. Elihu Root, 
who visited the conference and who breathed into inter-Americanism 
a spirit of lofty idealism and mutual well-being. Mr. Root was a 
firm believer in inter-Americanism and the phenomenal development 
of the International Bureau of the American Republics following the 
third conference was due in a considerable degree to his influence and 
vision. 

The conference in 1906 provided that the Governing Board should 
establish a supervisory committee which would exercise control over 
the bureau between the sessions of the board. In addition to its 
administrative functions the bureau was entrusted with the duties of 
carrying into effect all resolutions and dealing with any questions 
assigned to it, of recommending subjects for the agenda of the next 
conference, and of preparing detailed information on the agenda items 
for the Fourth International Conference of American States. For 
the first time a provision was inserted which allowed a member to 
withdraw from the Union upon giving notice to the bureau two years 
in advance. 

Mr. John Barrett succeeded Mr. Fox as director of the bureau on 
January 1, 1907. Mr. Barrett brought to the bureau a wide and 
valuable experience and during his directorship he labored untiringly 
to make the bureau a practical, useful and world-recognized insti- 
tution, for the advancement of peace and good-will, of mutual 
acquaintance and cooperation among the American nations. The 
Union was strengthened and emphasis given to its unique position as 
a central international secretariat dedicated to the promotion of better 
international relations. 

The Fourth International Conference of American States, held at 
Buenos Aires in 1910, changed the name of the Bureau to that of 
“The Pan American Union” and the name of the association to 
“The Union of American Republics.” In accordance with a sugges- 
tion of the director, the title of the director was changed to that of 
director general. In some respects the present title of the permanent 
secretariat is misleading, not only because the word “Union” is a mis- 
nomer for a permanent secretariat but also because of the connota- 
tions which have often been associated with ‘‘Pan’’ movements. 
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The present title, nevertheless, is an improvement over the original 
title in brevity. 

The European War influenced the work of the Pan American 
Union and certain activities were curbed in order to allow for increased 
demands along other lines. The tremendous development of inter- 
American commerce during the war period placed much additional 
work upon the permanent staff. Individuals, commercial firms, and 
governmental and diplomatic officials utilized the Union in increasing 
numbers. This period was an abnormal one for the Pan American 
Union, but its work was largely in line with the plan under which it 
was functioning at the beginning of the war. It was fortunate that 
the character of the Pan American Union should have been firmly 
established. Its rapid growth and development, together with the 
wise policy of the Union, brought it to the fore during the World 
War as the only official international secretariat of a large group of 
nations which was constantly at work promoting friendship and trade 
and consequently peace and prosperity among its constituent 
members. 

Dr. L. S. Rowe, the present Director General of the Pan American 
Union, assumed the duties of the oflice on September 21, 1920. 
Doctor Rowe is especially fitted for this position by attainments 
and ability, by experience both professionally and _ oflicially, by 
temperament, and by sympathy and devotion to true inter-American- 
ism. He brought to the Union a scholar’s training, a scientist’s 
method and a statesman’s vision. 

During the past 10 years great strides have been made toward the 
perfection of the organization of the Pan American Union as a great 
secretariat and toward the development of closer relations in the 
whole field of inter-Ametican activities. The creation of technical 
commissions, the convening of special conferences of experts, the 
development and the improvement of the Union to take care of the 
increasing demands, and the coordination of all these agencies within 
the framework of one great inter-American organization have been 
accomplishments for which the Union has been responsible in no 
small way. 

The Fifth International Conference of American States, convened 
at Santiago, Chile, in 1923, made certain changes in the organization 
of the Pan American Union. One of the most important was the 
provision granting any member nation the right to appoint a special 
representative on the Governing Board in case it should not have a 
diplomatic representative accredited to the United States. Even 
in case of temporary absence a member could be represented by a 
person especially designated. Another very important change pro- 
vided for the election of the chairman and he vice chairman of the 
Governing Board. Provision was also made for the creation of four 
permanent committees to assist the Pan American Union. 
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The question of the organization of the Pan American Union 
occupied an important place in the discussions of the Sixth Inter- 
national Conference of American States in 1928. The conference, 
which met in Habana, provided for two important changes, viz, 
that the Governing Board shall be composed of such representatives 
as the governments may appoint, and the other that neither the 
Governing Board nor the Pan American Union shall exercise functions 
of a political character. The conference drafted and signed a con- 
vention on the Pan American Union which, when ratified by the 
member States, will place the Union on a still firmer basis than it has 
heretofore occupied. 

In addition to the duties in connection with the organization of 
an imposing array of 14 special agencies and conferences, the Union 
was entrusted with the task of making special investigations and 
securing data regarding a number of subjects such as the industrial 
and agricultural use of international rivers, the construction of a 
longitudinal highway, the navigability of rivers, agricultural cooper- 
ation, migration between the American States, and all technical 
topics included in the agenda of future conferences. 

It can be seen, therefore, that the Pan American Union is in 
every sense an international institution, under the supervision of an 
autonomous international body—the Governing Board—which serves 
as a permanent directive body of the Union of American Republics. 
The details of carrying out the wishes of the conferences are usually 
placed upon the Pan American Union and the Governing Board is 
given the important function of designating the agencies, of drafting 
projects, of naming the technical commissions or committees and of 
submitting their recommendations to the governments or the con- 
ferences for consideration. The Governing Board is also a kind 
of directive council and has charge of the administration of the 
permanent secretariat. 

The principle of equality is strictly adhered to and the Governing 
Board is composed of the representatives of every one of the 21 
American Republics, each with an equal voice and vote. It consists 
of “such representatives as the several governments may designate.” 
The diplomatic representative in Washington is authorized to serve 
on the Governing Board in case his government does not designate a 
special representative. Any member also has the privilege of trans- 
mitting his vote in writing, and representation may also be had by 
proxy. In this way ample provision is made whereby each nation 
shall be represented at all times on the Governing Board, either by a 
chosen delegate, by proxy, or by its diplomatic representative. 

The regular meetings of the Governing Board are held on the first 
Wednesday of each month, excepting June to October, inclusive, 
while special meetings may be called by the Secretary upon instruc- 
tions from the chairman or upon written request from two other 
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board members. These regular meetings make it possible for the 21 
American Republics to collaborate at frequent and periodic intervals 
on problems facing the several nations. Seated around a common 
table, the representatives of 21 nations, representing over 200,000,000 
people, have worked together for the common good for over 30 years. 
The board’s moral influence has been exerted and an international 
good feeling has been created which has contributed greatly to the 
maintenance of cordial and friendly relations between the American 
nations. 

The supervisory committee consists of five members of the Goy- 
erning Board, chosen according to country in the order of precedence 
fixed by Jot on November 15, 1911. This committee acts as the 
permanent committee of the Governing Board, examines the accounts 
of the director general before they are submitted to the Governing 
Board, reports on the budget as prepared by the director general and 
supervises the general administration of the Pan American Union. 

There are at the present time four additional permanent committees 
of the Governing Board, created pursuant to the resolution on the 
organization of the Pan American Union adopted at the Fifth Inter- 
national Conference of American States in 1923. These committees 
have charge of the following matters, respectively: 

1. The development of economic and commercial relations between the 
American Republics. 

2. The study of all matters relating to the international organization of labor 
in America. 

3. The study of questions relating to hygiene in the countries of the continent. 

4. The development of intellectual cooperation with special reference to the 
cooperation between universities. 


From time to time special committees are appointed by the Gov- 
erning Board to study and examine the various subjects submitted 
to its consideration. 

The Pan American Union as now organized under the leadership 
of Doctor Rowe consists of the following sections and divisions: 


Office of the director general. 

Office of the assistant director. 

Office of the counsellor. 

Office of the foreign trade adviser. 
Office of the chief clerk. 

Statistical division. 

Editorial division. 

Library. 

9. Office of chief accountant and disbursing officer. 
10. Division of intellectual cooperation. 
11. Division of financial information. 
12. Division of agricultural cooperation. 
13. Division of translations. 

14. Mail room. 

15. File room. 

16. Office of superintendent. 


Pa EE CRE eae 
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The Columbus Memorial Library is a very important and active 
part of the Pan American Union. Although it owes its creation to 
separate resolutions, it is in every respect an integral part of the 
permanent secretariat. It is primarily a reference library, open to 
any one wishing to utilize its collection. It has become the center of 
investigation and information on matters relating to inter-American 
affairs and is constantly being used by diplomats, business men, 
publicists, and students. 

Probably the most complete collection of official documents of the 
21 American Republics is now housed in this library. In order to 
obviate the difficulty which has been experienced in completing 
broken sets of official documents of the several Republics, the library 
inaugurated a movement in 1922 urging the governments to name it 
the depository for all publications printed by them. 

The remarkable increase in the number of members of the per- 
manent staff is tangible evidence of the development of the activities 
of the Pan American Union. In 1890 there were only five. On 
May 1, 1906, the staff consisted of 24 members, while at the present 
time the personnel has increased to 86, including 22 persons engaged 
in the care of the buildings and grounds. Citizens of all member 
States are equally eligible to appointment in the secretariat and the 
staff is therefore drawn from various Republics. They are inter- 
national officials and are responsible to the Governing Board and 
indirectly to the International Conferences of American States. 

The building of the Pan American Union serves a very useful 
purpose as a meeting place for international conferences. Being the 
headquarters of the international secretariat, 1t is appropriate that 
the numerous inter-American conferences which are held in Wash- 
ington should assemble there. Such a meeting place is advantageous 
not only as a question of convenience but also from a practical point 
of view. 

A very important function which has recently been entrusted to 
the Pan American Union is in connection with the ratification of 
treaties and conventions. The Second International Conference of 
American States in 1901 made the Bureau of American Republics 
the custodian of the archives of the International Conferences of 
American States. The third conference made it a permanent organ 
of the conferences, and requested it to compile and classify for 
succeeding conferences the available data concerning inter-American 
treaties and conventions. It was also charged with the duty of 
assisting in securing the ratification of conventions. The fourth 
conference requested the governments to send a copy of the instru- 
ments of ratification and adhesion to the Pan American Union for its 
information. 
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An important step was taken in 1923, when for the first time the 
conventions themselves were deposited in the archives of the Pan 
American Union. These were the conventions signed at the Con- 
ference on Central American Affairs in Washington in 1923. The 
instruments of ratification were to be sent, however, to the Govern- 
ment of Costa Rica. In 1928 another important step was taken 
by the sixth conference at Habana when the Pan American Union 
was made the official depository for the instruments of ratification 
for 9 of the 11 conventions signed at that conference. A few months 
later the original text of a general multilateral convention—the Inter- 
American Convention for Trade-Marks and Commercial Protec tion— 
was first deposited in the Pan American Union. The Union was 
authorized to transmit certified copies to the governments concerned 
and it was also designated the depository for the instruments of 
ratification. 

Thus by slow but gradual stages the American Republics have 
evolved the most logical, practical, and eflicient method of taking 
care of the tasks incident to the deposit of their multilateral treaties 
and conventions. It is the method used by the League of Nations 
and is much more satisfactory than having several governments 
perform the task. This in no way, however, conflicts with the 
obligation to register treaties at the secretariat of the League of 
Nations. It would seem highly desirable that the precedent set by 
the trade-mark conference should be followed in the future for 
general multipartite inter-American treaties and conventions. 

The Pan American Union is therefore a permanent international 
secretariat serving as a central organ for the development of friendly 
relations among the nations of the Western Hemisphere. Its per- 
manent staff, drawn from various member nations, consists of experts 
in the several fields who are conscious of their international respon- 
sibility and who appreciate the privilege of being associated with 
an organization devoted to the ideal of serving both individually 
and collectively the 21 Republics of the American continent. 


The foregoing résumé of the historical development of the Pan 
American Union reveals a striking contrast between the establish- 
ment of this international organization and that of any other inter- 
national organism. The Pan American Union occupies a unique 
position in the evolution of international organizations. Its growth 
and development from a mere commercial bureau under the supervision 
of one government to a great international secretariat under the 
guidance and direction of the governments of all the 21 Republics, 
completely independent from any one government, is an accom- 
plishment which is a tribute to the courage and the vision of the 
peoples of the American Republics. 
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APPENDIX 
BUREAU OF INFORMATION! 


THIRD REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CUSTOMS REGULATIONS 
[As adopted by the conference, April 14, 1890] 


At the meeting of the conference, held March 29, 1890, the follow- 
ing resolution was adopted: 

That the Governments here represented shall unite for the establishment of an 
American International Bureau for the collection, tabulation, and publication in 
the English, Spanish, and Portuguese languages of information as to the produc- 
tions and commerce, and as to the customs, laws, and regulations of their respec- 
tive countries; such bureau to be maintained in one of the countries for the common 
benefit and at the common expense, and to furnish to all the other countries such 
commercial statistics and other useful information as may be contributed to it 
by any of the American Republics. That the committee on customs regulations 
be authorized and instructed to furnish to the conference a plan of organization 
and a scheme for the practical work of the proposed bureau. 

In accordance with said resolution the committee submits the fol- 
lowing recommendations: 

1. There shall be formed by the countries represented in this con- 
ference an association under the title of ‘‘The International Union of 
American Republics” for the prompt collection and distribution of 
commercial information. 

2. The International Union shall be represented by a bureau to be 
established in the city of Washington, D. C., under the supervision of 
the Secretary of State of the United States and to be charged with the 
care of all translations and publications and with all correspondence 
pertaining to the International Union. 

3. This bureau shall be called ‘‘The Commercial Bureau of the 
American Republics,” and its organ shall be a publication to be 
entitled ‘Bulletin of the Commercial Bureau of the American 
Republics.” 

4. The Buuietin shall be printed in the English, Spanish, and Portu- 
guese languages. 

5. The contents of the BULLETIN shall consist of — 

(a) The existing customs tariffs of the several countries belonging 
to the Union and all changes of the same as they occur, with such ex- 
planations as may be deemed useful. 

(b) All official regulations which affect the entrance and clearance 
of vessels and the importation and exportation of merchandise in the 
ports of the represented countries; also all circulars of instruction to 
customs officials which relate to customs procedure or to the classifica- 
tion of merchandise for duty. 

(c) Ample quotations from commercial and parcel-post treaties 
between any of the American Republics. 








1 Taken from International American Conference, Reports of Committees and Discussions Thereof (English 
Edition), Washington, 1890, vol. 1, pp. 404-408. 
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(2) Important statistics of external commerce and domestic prod- 
ucts and other information of special interest to merchants and ship- 
pers of the represented countries. 

6. In order to enable the commercial bureau to secure the utmost 
accuracy in the publication of the BULLETIN, each country belonging 
to this Union shall send directly to the bureau, without delay, two 
copies each of all official documents which may pertain to matters 
having relation to the objects of the Union, including customs tariffs, 
official circulars, international treaties, or agreements, local regula- 
tions, and, so far as practical, complete statistics regarding commerce 
and domestic products and resources. 

7. This bureau shall at all times be available as a medium of com- 
munication and correspondence for persons applying for reasonable 
information in regard to matters pertaining to the customs tariffs and 
regulations, and to the commerce and navigation of the American 
Republics. 

8. The form and style of the BULLETIN shall be determined by the 
commercial bureau, and each edition shall consist of at least 1,000 
copies. In order that diplomatic representatives, consular agents, 
boards of trade, and other preferred persons shall be promptly sup- 
plied with the BuLLetin, each member of the Union may furnish the 
bureau with addresses to which copies shall be mailed at its expense. 

9. Every country belonging to the International Union shall receive 
its quota of each issue of the BULLETIN and the quota of each country 
shall be in proportion to its population. Copies of the BULLETIN may 
be sold (if there be a surplus) at a price to be fixed by the bureau. 

10. While it shall be required that the utmost possible care be taken 
to insure absolute accuracy in the publications of the bureau, the 
International Union will assume no pecuniary responsibility on ac- 
count of errors or inaccuracies which may occur therein. A notice to 
this effect shall be conspicuously printed upon the first page of every 
successive issue of the BULLETIN. 

11. The maximum expense to be incurred for establishing the 
bureau and for its annual maintenance shall be $36,000, and the 
following is a detailed estimate of its organization, subject to such 
changes as may prove desirable: 


1 director in charge of bureau___._____-_. SLE co ee Rea oy ee ee $5, O00 
SE CTE GA pee ee ty Sei rer tie ks ey ats ene eee Oe My Ee eee 4 le go OOO 
INC COUMUATICE = eta 2 oe Re wl ee eo : , ipa ee ee ee er X00) 
Cer koma fee. Stee SF re Lanes Be ro er ee u BNE See eee 1, 800 
iiclerkrand typewriters 2282800 eo See Se aed a 1, 600 
1 translator (Spanish and English)_.______.- ie Renesas ee oe. ees PETS eee S(O) 
icinanslator (Spanish and mclish ess] 2822255. eee ee eee eee) 2000 
imtrans ator (Portucmesetand: Hmelish) 2222 25-2222.25-..-222 28 eee OOO 
EITC SSCP CL eth erie renege, eee ao ele ee ee ee ok ee oe 800 
1 porter__- = tye Sa Re Sere ee a an eee E 600 


22, 000 
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Office expenses 


Rent of apartments, to contain 1 room for director, 1 room for secretary, 
1 room for translators, 1 room for cierks, ete., and 1 room for library and 


ALCHIVESA 2 ft ee Se aee Dee eee eae Re ee _... $3, 000 
tights) heat. cleaning. etes 2.20" =. 5 S12 ee eee 500 
3, 500 

Publication of Bulletin oe 

Brnbine paper; and other expensesess == =. = a ae ee een 10, 000 
Postage, express, and miscellaneous expenses___.________._____._..___- 500 
10, 500 


12. The Government of the United States will advance to the 
International Union a fund of $36,000, or so much of that amount as 
may be required, for the expenses of the commercial bureau during 
its first year, and a like sum for each subsequent year of the existence 
of this Union. 

13. On the Ist day of July of the year 1891, and of each subsequent 
year during the continuance of this Union, the director of the com- 
mercial bureau shall transmit to every government belonging to the 
Union a statement in detail of the expenses incurred for the purposes 
of the Union, not to exceed $36,000, and shall assess upon each of 
sald governments the same proportion of the total outlay as the 
populations of the respective countries bear to the total populations 
of all the countries represented in the Union, and all the governments 
so assessed shall promptly remit to the Secretary of State of the 
United States, in coin or its equivalent, the amounts respectively 
assessed upon them by the director of the bureau. In computing 
the population of any of the countries of this Union, the director of 
the bureau shall be authorized to use the latest official statistics in 
his possession. The first assessment to be made according to the 
following table: 


Table of assessments for commercial bureau 











Countries Population Tax 

1G EZ N Nie eae eee ee eine ee Coe es Se aN 5, Nee 500, 000 $187. 50 
Nicaragitinee ee = eee SSORE whee Ee ee 400, 000 150. 00 
ReruUe SS Ae Soe aE re 2 ene ee eo) ee 2, 600, 000 975. 00 
Guatemallass ee aot 2 hoe Be eA EE oe ne 1, 400, 000 525. 00 
WirnoUay ae sie eee ee See ee ees ee es | 600, 000 225. 00 
@WOloimn bias lee Oe ee eet eet Bee 3, 900, 000 1, 462. 50 
AT COMUNE moe eee Sk ee oe Sky oe ese ee | 3, 900, 000 1, 462. 50 
Gostat Rica ae 34 2 ae ee es So ee eee 200, 000 75. 00 
IPaTaouley saa 2 ld PSS SY pak end eget ae | 250, 000 93. 75 
Doty AU Gas ae ene ar eS a Cae Br 5 | 14, 400, 000 5, 250. 00 
ionduras= === mck ee Eee Nth olen tb eA 350, 000 131. 25 
NSN COS ee ne ioe Ce ee ee eRe ee see 10, 400, 000 3, 900. 00 
BOliVia Aes se aera tae ae ee bees Pe. Re eS Ae | 1, 200, 000 450. 00 
Wintec Staite see ees eee eee ee ee ee ee Ol) OOO 18, 806. 00 
Venezucla_ iA Rag eect Benge Bae Aire 2, 200, 000 825. 00 
GCS OE ae ee Eee en te oF BP SoA Ae 2, 500, 000 937. 50 
Salvadone= =a Dt een ED eens ee Me eek: 650, 000 243. 75 
ewido hee a ei Sok Be ae ote ae | 1, 000, 000 375. 00 

PT Gees ae See See ee ag ee aye Be | 96, 000, 000 2. 36, 000. 00 





2 Sic. 
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14. In order to avoid delay in the establishment of the Union 
herein described, the delegates assembled in this conference will 
promptly communicate to their respective governments the plan of 
organization and of practical work adopted by the conference, and 
will ask the said governments to notify the Secretary of State of the 
United States, through their accredited representatives at this 
capital or otherwise, of their adhesion or nonadhesion, as the case 
may be, to the terms proposed. 

15. The Secretary of State of the United States is requested to 
organize and establish the commercial bureau as soon as practicable, 
after a majority of the countries here represented have officially 
signified their consent to join the International Union. 

16. Amendments and modifications of the plan of this Union may 
be made, at any time during its continuance, by the vote, officially 
cominunicated to the Secretary of State of the United States, of a 
majority of the members of the Union. 

17. This Union shall continue in force during a term of 10 years 
from the date of its organization, and no country becoming a member 
of the Union shall cease to be a member until the end of said period 
of 10 years. Unless 12 months before the expiration of said period a 
majority of the members of the Union shall have given to the Secre- 
tary of State of the United States official notice of their wish to termi- 
nate the Union at the end of its first period, the Union shall continue 
to be maintained for another period of 10 years and thereafter, under 
the same conditions, for successive periods of 10 years each. 


Josh ALFONSO. 

M. Romero. 

N. Bouet PERAZA. 
SALVADOR DE MENDONGA. 
Ee Ge Davai: 

Cuas. R. Fuint. 
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FAREWELL TRIBUTE TO THE AMBASSA- 
DOR OF PERU, DR. HERNAN VELARDE 


IS Excellency Dr. Hernan Velarde, Ambassador of Peru and dean 

of the Diplomatic Corps in Washington, was the guest of honor 
at a luncheon tendered him by his colleagues on the Governing Board 
of the Pan American Union on Monday, March 3, 1930, and served 
in the Hall of Flags of the Pan American Union, with the following 
members of the board and officials of the Pan American Union in 
attendance: 


His Excellency the Minister of Uruguay, Dr. Jacobo Varela, acting chairman of 
the Governing Board. 

His Excellency.the Ambassador of Brazil, Dr. S. Gurgél do Amaral. 

His Excellency the Ambassador of Cuba, Dr. Orestes Ferrara. 

The Acting Secretary of State, Hon. Joseph P. Cotton. 

His Excellency the Minister of Venezuela, Dr. Carlos F. Grisanti. 

His Excellency the Minister of Guatemala, Dr. Adrian Recinos. : 

His Excellency the Minister of Bolivia, Dr. Eduardo Diez de Medina. 

His Excellency the Minister of Costa Rica, Dr. Manuel Castro Quesada. 

His Excellency the Minister of Nicaragua, Dr. Juan B. Sacasa. 

His Excellency the Minister of Honduras, Dr. Ernesto Argueta. 

His Excellency the Minister of Ecuador, Dr. Homero Viteri Lafronte. 

The Chargé d’ Affaires of Argentina, Sefior Don Julidn Enciso. 

The Chargé d’ Affaires of Mexico, Sefior Don Pablo Campos-Ortiz. 

The Chargé d’ Affaires of Salvador, Dr. Carlos Leiva. 

The Chargé d’ Affaires of Haiti, M. Raoul Lizaire. 

The Chargé d’ Affaires of Paraguay, Senor Don Pablo M. Ynsfran. 

The Chargé d’ Affaires of Colombia, Sefor Don José M. Coronado. 

The Director General of the Pan American Union, Hon. L. 8. Rowe. 

The Assistant Director of the Pan American Union, Dr. E. Gil Borges. 





The deep appreciation of the members of the Governing Board for 
the enthusiastic cooperation of the Ambassador of Peru in the work 
of the Pan American Union was voiced with great feeling by the act- 
ing chairman of the board, Dr. Jacobo Varela, Minister of Uruguay. 
In speaking of the years of service of Ambassador Velarde at Wash- 
ington, during which time he was also a member of the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union, and of his notable contribution to 
the cause of Pan American understanding, the Minister of Uruguay 
sald: 

Mr. AMBASSADOR: The absence of the chairman and the vice chairman places 
me in the pleasant position of offering you this cordial demonstration of sympathy 
and friendship on the occasion of your departure from Washington. Your col- 
leagues have wished to give expression to their deep appreciation of the valuable 
services which you have rendered to the Pan American Union as a member of 
the Governing Board, and, in a previous period, as vice chairman. Your great 
diplomatie ability and keen intelligence notably increased the prestige of this 
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institution when you represented it in the past year on memorable occasions of 
international significance. 

Nothing less could be expected from so eminent a diplomat than that notable 
service which he rendered to his country and to the cause of Pan American con- 
fraternity, never better promoted than when two great sister nations, with the 
efficient collaboration of Doctor Velarde, found a solution of their differences and 
harmonized their interests on the basis of peace, diplomacy, and law, thereby 
testifying to the juridical progress of the century in which we live. 

But it is not alone the diplomat and statesman whose retirement we regret. 
It is also the friend of all, the cordial and amiable companion, the genial conver- 
sationalist who so frequently brought animation to our friendly meetings with 
his inimitable discourse. 

We do not believe that your retirement will be permanent. We know that 
men such as you are necessary and that, after a temporary rest, you will return 
to the publie service of your country and of the great cause of Pan Americanism, 
which counts you among its enthusiastic champions. 

With heartfelt good wishes for your personal happiness, we therefore bid you 
au revoir—that is, until we meet again on the common field of action of the ideals 
to which this institution is dedicated. 


The Acting Secretary of State, Hon. Joseph P. Cotton, then paid 
the following glowing tribute to the distinguished career of Doctor 
Velarde: 


Six years have gone by, almost to the day, since Ambassador Velarde first took 
his seat as a member of the Governing Board of the Pan American Union. Dur- 
ing that long period of service, he has cooperated most enthusiastically in the work 
of the union and has endeared himself to every member of the board. 

Now that he has decided to take a well-earned rest, it must be a source of real 
satisfaction to him to look back upon the splendid service which he has rendered 
as Peru’s diplomatic representative in a number of important posts and also as a 
member of the Peruvian Cabinet. 

Throughout the entire period of his long and distinguished public service, 
Ambassador Velarde has labored unceasingly and indefatigably in furthering 
closer understanding between the nations of America. 

As the representative of the United States on this board, may I take this oppor- 
tunity to express a deep sense of appreciation of the splendid and important 
service rendered by Ambassador Velarde during the period of this stay in Wash- 
ington. We shall all miss him very greatly and I know that Iam simply express- 
ing what is in your minds when I extend to him our warmest wishes for the fullest 
measure of happiness during the years to come. 


The Ambassador of Peru, deeply moved by the tribute paid him by 
his colleagues, expressed his appreciation in the following words: 


GENTLEMEN: This luncheon is a signal honor for me and a beautiful manifesta- 
tion of generosity on your part. 

I have always believed, perhaps because of my own insufficiency, that speech, 
however much it may be considered a divine gift granted exclusively to the human 
race, is a woefully inadequate means of expression when the spirit is charged with 
deep feeling. Such is my case to-day. I do not know how to make known my 
gratitude to you. I can not find words to indicate my intense emotion at seeing 
myself for the last time surrounded by my dearly beloved companions of six years 
of priesthood in this temple, on whose altar our intertwined flags form a single 
emblem. 
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Reflected in the personality of each of you I see a sister nation, endowed with 
the same spiritual attributes that characterize your hearts and minds. Through 
you, I see all the nations of this continent around this table, intermingled in 
the singleness of thought and friendship which has prevailed, and will perforce 
continue to prevail, thanks to the serenity and harmony of, I shall not say the 
discussions, but the deliberations carried on in the intimacy of the board. 

Opposing ideas are discussed and friendly relations are weighed, but when the 
ideal is one, and good will is equally shared, effort is concentrated upon the real- 
ization of the former and the strengthening of the latter. 

The very name of our institution—Pan American Union—is eloquent of its 
character and its object, that is, the perfect spiritual interpenetration of all the 
nations of the New World on the basis of reciprocal welfare and progress. 

The development of commerce, the extension of transportation facilities, the 
promotion and expansion of agricultural, mineral, and industrial wealth of each 
Republic in such manner that each may offer to the others what they need in 
exchange for what she lacks; the propagation of scientific knowledge; the con- 
cordance and harmony of internal laws; the unification of the precepts of 
international law—all these are, without doubt, valuable elements of rapproche- 
ment; but however great their importance, they do not constitute separately 
or together the fundamental basis for a real union between peoples, for the simple 
reason that they pertain exclusively to practical considerations. 

International alliances based on what have been called common interests, but 
almost always springing from exigencies of the moment, are as unstable and 
transitory as these same interests, whose community disappears with the same 
ease as it arose. 

Facts, when they respond merely to material considerations, though harmonized 
with common welfare, must necessarily be inferior to great ideals, pure in origin 
and fruitful in realization; and the Pan American Union follows the purest and 
most fruitful of all in promoting the fraternal union of the peoples of America. 

I hope that this fraternity may continue effective and real, based on the same 
spiritual interpenetration which has united those sitting here in a single mind 
and a single heart, so that the soul of America may still be one, and the world 
revolve around the Western Continent, only a few centuries ago unknown and 
almost uninhabited. 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Secretary of State: You have contributed to the brilliance 
of this luncheon not only by your presence, but also by the valued contribution of 
your kind and eloquent remarks. I heard them with deep gratitude, and shall 
retain them as precious jewels among the treasures of memory. 

Mr. Director General: Permit me to put on record once more a truth gladly 
and affectionately attested by each and every member of the Governing Board 
cf the Pan American Union: You, Doctor Rowe, by putting at the service of the 
Union not one nor some only of your rare gifts, which I shall not name because 
modesty is prominent among them, but all your talents, are chiefly responsible 
for the reputation, the luster, the efficiency, perhaps the very life of this splendid 
institution. 

Dr. Gil Borges: It would be ungrateful and unbecoming for me to take my 
leave without special mention of the serene and gifted Venezuelan statesman who 
shares with Doctor Rowe the arduous and difficult task of directing this organiza- 
tion; and through your distinguished person I wish to pay my respects to each 
and every one of your able and conscientious co-workers, including the most 
humble. 

Gentlemen: In wishing the Pan American Union the fulfillment of its destiny, 
my good wishes go with you one and all. 
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In a meeting ‘held March 5, 1930, the Governing Board passed the 
following resolution in honor of Ambassador Velarde: 


Whereas Dr. Hernin Velarde, Ambassador of Peru in the United States, and 
for six years the representative of Peru on the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union has during his long and meritorious career rendered distinguished 
service to the cause of Pan Americanism at the International Conferences of 
American States and on the Governing Board, and 

Whereas the wisdom of his counsel, the maturity of his experience, the loftiness 
and serenity of his mind and his collaboration, inspired by sincere sentiments of 
sympathy have contributed to the development of harmony and _ solidarity 
between the nations of America, and 

Whereas his career has recently culminated in effective cooperation in the 
happy arrangement which has established on permanent bases of peace and 
amity the relations between two great American nations: 

The Governing Board of the Pan American Union resolves to express to Doctor 
Velarde on the occasion of his retirement from diplomatic activity, the apprecia- 
tion of the Pan American Union for the service that he has rendered and to record 
on the minutes a sentiment of regret on his withdrawal from the Governing Board. 





AERONAUTICS IN LATIN AMERICA 


By Brower V. York 


Chief, Information Section, Aeronautics Trade Division, Department of Commerce 
of the United States 


There are more miles of air lines, regularly operated, in Latin 
America than in the United States or in Europe. The long-standing 
need for and the enthusiastic acceptance of air transportation in 
this region of the New World have caused this new means of commu- 
nication to be introduced there more rapidly than in any other 
comparable area. This surprising accomplishment has resulted from 
local efforts as well as from the exertions of companies organized in 
the United States or Europe. The most important developments 
are recent and all indications point to further activity and greater 
results. 

There were on February 15, 1930, 37,530 miles of air lines in and 
between the countries and colonies of the Western Hemisphere south 
of the United States. At that time there were fewer miles of regular 
air lines in the European network, which extends into Asia, Africa, 
and even into South America. In the summer of 1929 the European 
mileage was, however, somewhat greater than the Latin American 
total. Climatic and other conditions still cause a winter curtail- 
ment of services in Europe, but this practice is not followed in the 
American countries. In the United States there are 26,306 miles 
of regularly operated air lines. In Canada, Australia, and Japan 
the figures are much smaller. 

To make a real comparison between these figures, population and 
area must be taken into consideration, for they are among the im- 
portant factors influencing the provision of air services. The popu- 
lation of this hemisphere south of the continental United States is, 
roughly, 100,000,000, compared with over 120,000,000 in the United 
States and about 335,000,000 in Europe, exclusive of Russia. The 
area of the Americas in question amounts to approximately 8,325,000 
square miles, while that of the United States is about equal to that of 
Europe, exclusive of Russia, or 3,000,000 square miles, more or less. 
Measured by area alone the first region is at a disadvantage, but by 
population the showing is excellent. The relative buying power of 
the people, the amount of business transacted, the degree of industrial — 
development, and the physical geography of the three regions offer 
vast fields for further comparisons, 


ae AMERICA has taken a leading place in air transportation. 
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It will be remembered that during the Latin American colonial 
period, lasting over three centuries, transportation facilities were 
extremely limited. Travel was therefore reduced to the minimum 
and only the most valuable commodities were carried. There was 
much dissatisfaction because Spain required all trade to be carried 
on between the mother country and the colonies through Vera Cruz 
and a point on the Isthmus of Panama and the trade of Brazil was 
long limited to commerce with Portugal. There were no ocean 
vessels, as to-day, plying between all the coasts on regular schedule; 
there were no cables nor railroads. Only a comparatively few Euro- 
peans were scattered in isolated settlements surrounded by Indian 
tribes. However, early American and European (other than Spanish 
and Portuguese) sailing vessels helped to unite the distant settle- 
ments with the world. 

Toward the end of the period of the establishment of Spanish Ameri- 
can Republics (1810-1830), the first railroad was started in the United 
States and soon American pioneers were building railroads in parts 
of South America. Later European capital and engineering talent 
helped to provide other railroads there. This construction, although 
extremely difficult in most places, has continued, but there is hardly 
a country in Latin America which has completely developed its rail- 
road system. Most of the railroads connect seaports with interior 
points, and few of them link two or more countries. However, the 
cable, the steamship, the radio have come since the days of sailing 
vessels, and have helped to bring all the countries closer together. 

The highway, another aid to transportation and communication, 
is receiving more and more attention throughout Latin America. 
Engineering difficulties similar to those met by railroad builders 
tend to make highways expensive in many parts of the continent, 
and while these arteries will eventually connect all the countries, 
they have not in all cases reached international boundaries. 

Latin America as a whole is in a period of progress, and large 
modern cities, important industries, and other great developments 
have already made their appearance. These, more than ever before, 
require quick communication and transportation facilities. The 
distances between the business and industrial, mining, and agricul- 
tural centers remain great. The physical geography of the area 
remains unchanged. Excellent opportunities are offered for the newest 
form of transportation since, broadly speaking, the ocean steamer is 
here the closest competitor of aircraft. 

Political and business leaders throughout this large part of the world 
as well as in the United States and Europe recognized the special need 
for a rapid means of carrying man and his written messages and 
goods throughout the area under discussion. As the result of the 
efforts of these men, there have been set up 17 operating organizations 
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(Prepared by the Aeronautics Trade Division of the Department of Commerce, February 15, 1930.) 
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which employ about 250 aircraft and hundreds of men over a vast 
and far-flung network of airways. Much preparatory work and plan- 
ning, extending over 15 years, were required. Before the World War, 
American and European aircraft were introduced into some Latin 
American countries. During its course newer types were taken there 
from the United States. Immediately after the war, when many 
flyers and planes were released from military duty, some of them 
went to Latin America. Spectacular flights further increased popular 
interest. Governments bought airplanes, and began training a few 
military officers to fly. Individuals bought planes for business or 
pleasure flights. Enthusiasts formed flving clubs. Local, United 
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LAS PALMAS AIRDROME AT LIMA, PERU 


On the field appear several planes of the fleet in the west coast service. 


States, British, French, and German individuals and companies sought 
to operate regular air services. There were several failures and a few 
successes up to the beginning of 1926. 

The German colony at La Paz gave a German plane to the Bolivian 
Government on the occasion of the centennial of independence cele- 
bration in August, 1925. Shortly thereafter a local company was 
formed, which has extended its lines to the principal parts of the coun- 
try in a network of nearly 2,300 miles, over which 10 planes are 
employed. 

At the same time European interests began searching in earnest 
for good opportunities for the introduction of regular air services. 
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RIO DE JANEIRO AS IT APPEARS FROM AN AIRPLANE 


Developments in Latin America followed in quick succession, and 
there were over 10,000 miles of regular air lines by the end of 1928. 
The airplane was being improved and being changed to meet the 
exacting requirements of the area discussed in this article, as its use 
there was increasing. The demand for air service grew rapidly 
after the visit of President-elect Hoover just before his inauguration. 
American companies increased their efforts, competition stirred all 
interests to greater activity and the remarkable progress of 1929 was 
recorded. 

The 17 operators of air services may be divided into 5 groups. 
Group A comprises 4 native in the area—their lines total 2,980 miles 
in length; Group B, 4 companies which are combinations of local and 
American interests—their lines extend 3,546 miles; Group C, 3 which 
are local-German—their mileage is 6,005 miles; Group D, 5 American 
companies (2 of which have several local subsidiary organizations), 
with lines extending 19,964 miles; and Group E, a French company 
with 5,035 miles of air lines in this region. 


GROUP A 


The Chilean Government through its military forces inaugurated 
a regular air mail and passenger service between Santiago and northern 
points as far as Arica on March 5,1929. The line was extended south- 
ward to Puerto Montt on January 5, 1930. The ‘‘Moth” planes 
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originally employed are being replaced by larger Fairchild planes to 
meet increased traffic requirements. In September, 1929, the planes 
flew about 31,000 miles on schedule and carried 64 passengers and 418 
pounds of mail. 

The Government of Guatemala started its regular service for mail 
and passengers between Guatemala City and Flores in March, 1929. 
Air mail and provisional passenger rates were fixed. 

The Mexican Government operated an air mail route daily between 
Mexico City and Nuevo Laredo beginning October 1, 1928, but later 
retired in favor of private companies. The Compafia de Transportes 
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CHAPULTEPEC CASTLE AND PARK, MEXICO CITY 


The residence of the President of the Republic. 


Aéreos Transcontinentales, 5S. A.,! started two services, as indicated 
on the map, on October 1, 1929. 

In order to bring the remote northeastern part of Peru closer to 
Lima the Peruvian Navy Air Line was established between Iquitos 
on the Amazon, Contamana, Masisea, Puerto Bermudez, and La 
Merced, near Lima, in January, 1928. Mail and passengers are car- 
ried over this 600-mile route in 36 hours, twice a week, a journey which 
takes three weeks by pack mule, canoe, and river boat. On this trip 
the Amazon and Ucayali Rivers are followed by seaplanes; the land 
planes which ply on the section between La Merced and Puerto 
Bermtidez must scale the Andes at over 10,000 feet. In addition, a 





1S. A.= Sociedad anénima, equivalent to incorporated company. 
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branch line was recently established between Iquitos and Moya- 
bamba. ‘These developments mean much to regions otherwise diffi- 
cult of access. The planes carry full loads and at times intending 
passengers must engage seats sx weeks in advance. This makes a 
highly creditable showing for purely local enterprise in a new field 
and much further progress is certain. 


GROUP B 


The Compafiia Aérea Hondurefia, recently formed to operate in 
Honduras, has taken over the air operations of the Tela Railroad Co., 
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AIRPORT AT BARRANQUILLA, COLOMBIA 


Headquarters of ‘‘Scadta,’’ the company which operated the first commercial air service in South America. 


a subsidiary of an American fruit company, which used three planes 
in a regular service between Tela, San Pedro, and Tegucigalpa. 

The Compafiia Aérea de Transportes, S. A., of Mexico is an impor- 
tant operator in Mexico with over 2,000 miles of lines and plans for 
extensions. 

The Faucett Aviation Co. of Peru, organized in that country with 
both Peruvian and American capital, bears the name of an American 
pioneer in aeronautics in Latin America. Mr. Faucett was the first 
flyer to reach most of Peru’s cities and towns by air; for eight years, 
beginning with 1920, he carried passengers wherever they wanted to 
go. An average of 300 passengers a year was carried in this irregular 
service. The company now uses large modern planes which ply 
regularly once a week in each direction between Paita and Mollendo 
and other centers along the coast of Peru. The company’s planes and 
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those of the Pan American Grace Airways, mentioned under Group 
D, fly on schedules designed to give the best public service. Unfair 
competition is avoided. 

The shortest air line in Latin America, and possibly in the world, 
is that of the Isthmian Airways (Inc.). Passengers and goods are 
carried 47 miles from ocean to ocean over the Panama Canal several 
times a day. 

GROUP C 


The Lloyd Aéreo Boliviano, previously mentioned, during its first 
three years of operation, ended September 30, 1929, made 1,972 
flights lasting together 3,086 hours and covering 267,291 miles. The 
total amount of weight carried was1,500,193 pounds. Seven thousand 
nine hundred and three passengers, of whom 263 were children 
and 1,037 were women, weighed 1,257,555 pounds. The mail carried 
weighed 22,165 pounds, the baggage 119,984, and the goods 100,511 
pounds. 

The Condor Syndicate of Brazil and a subsidiary, the Empreza 
de Viagéo Aerea Rio Grandense, together carried 6,751 passengers, 
18,280 pounds of mail and 140,426 pounds of baggage and goods in 
1928. The large seaplanes of this company fly three times a week 
in each direction between Rio de Janeiro and Rio Grande do Sul and 
between there and Pelotas and Porto Alegre. 

The Sociedad Colombo Alemana de Transportes Aéreos, or “Scad- 
ta,’ in Colombia is known as the first successful commercial air 
service in the world. Over its original route between Barranquilla 
and Girardot, the Magdalena River port nearest Bogota, the com- 
pany has no competition except the river boats, which require a week 
or more at best to cover the 600 miles. The company has extended 
its services to Paita, Peru, via Ecuador, and to Panama, so that its 
lines extend over 2,720 miles. The following figures indicate the 
growth of the company’s operations: 
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ANDEAN PEAKS 


Planes in the Argentine-Chilean service must reach an altitude of 14,000 feet in crossing the Andes. 


GROUP D 


The New York, Rio, and Buenos Aires Line (‘‘ Nyrba’’) is an Amer- 
ican company which has made great strides recently. Following a 
considerable period of negotiations with the governments concerned, 
the company started on September 1, 1929, the first transcontinental 
passenger and mail service in South America, between Buenos Aires 
and Santiago. The Ford transport planes carried 770 passengers 
during the first four months. They must rise to 14,000 feet to cross 
the Uspallata Pass in the Andes, but they fly over the 700-mile route 
in eight hours as against a trip of 41 hours by train. Buenos Aires 
was linked with Montevideo on August 21, 1929, by this line, and 
the large seaplanes carry capacity loads on two round trips a day. 
(Several earlier services had been maintained for brief periods over 
this short route.) Buenos Aires was linked with Yacuiba, Bolivia, 
and the Bolivian Air System on November 27, 1929. Three days 
later a weekly service between Buenos Aires and Mar del Plata was 
started. During January, 1930, the company’s service was extended 
up the coast to Rio de Janeiro and Ceara. Plans call for this exten- 
sive system to be connected with Venezuela, the Guianas, the West 
Indies, Cuba, and New York.? 

The Pan American Airways System, including associated and sub- 
sidiary companies (especially Pan American Grace Airways and the 





2 Service was actually extended to Miami on Feb. 18. 
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Compania Mexicana de Aviacién) is the largest in the area. A great 
deal of time and money have been used to develop this great new 
transportation organization. The company started from Miami and 
extended its air services southward, first to Habana. Three round 
trips a day are made over this route. Passengers and mail are also 
carried three times a week between Miami and Nassau and between 
Miami and Georgetown via Habana, Santiago de Cuba, Port au 
Prince, Santo Domingo, San Juan, St. Thomas, the Windward Is- 
lands, and Port of Spain. In January, 1929, the air-mail service 
between Miami and Cristobal through Central America was started. 





THE PLAZA CONGRESO, BUENOS AIRES 


A year later the large, fast planes began carrying passengers over this 
long route. The mail service was extended down the west coast of 
South America to Santiago and across the north coast to Curacao, 
over both of which routes one flight a week is made. On October 12, 
1929, the mail service was extended to Buenos Aires and later to 
Montevideo. Passengers are carried between Tacna (Peru) and the 
Canal Zone and countries to the north. Recently a branch from 
San Lorenzo, Honduras, to Guatemala City was opened. 
Connection is made at Guatemala City with the Compania Mexi- 
cana de Aviacién, which carries mail and passengers to Brownsville 
by way of several points in Mexico. The last-named company also 
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Courtesy of Touring Club Uruguayo 


MONTEVIDEO FROM THE AIR 


The new Capitol appears in the center of the illustration. 


has services between Merida and Vera Cruz and between the capital 
and Tampico. Between Mexico City and Brownsville the flights are 
daily. This company has earned an excellent record in Mexico. 
Plans call for several extensions and improvements in this system. 

The Pickwick Airways of California has extended its line from Los 
Angeles and San Diego down the west coast of Mexico to Mexico City 
and southward to Guatemala City and San Salvador. Passengers, 
goods, and Mexican, Guatemalan, and Salvadorean mails are carried. 
Several cities in the mountainous part of western Mexico are thus 
brought into close contact with each other and the capital as well as 
with Central America and the United States. 

The Porto Rico Airways recently started a daily service between 
San Juan and Ponce. The company is training Porto Ricans to fly. 


GROUP E 


Late in 1927 the French Compagnie Générale Aéropostale extended 
its line from southern France to Casablanca and Dakar in Africa 
across the south Atlantic to Natal, and thence to Buenos Aires. 
Fast steamers are used for the ocean crossing and mails are carried 
from Europe to Argentina in 10 days. The line was extended to 
Asuncion, Paraguay, and to Santiago, Chile, Recently the French 
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Photograph by Richard B. Hoit 


HABANA, CUBA 


The fine shore drive called the Malecon extends along the ocean front in the foreground, and the Paseo de 
Marti (Prado) from left to right through the center. 


company started carrying passengers along the east coast of South 
America and announced plans for an extension to Venezuela. Faster 
and larger planes are being placed in the company’s service in Europe 
and South America to speed the mails. 


This brief outline is indicative of what has been accomplished in air 
communications in Latin America. It was possible only with the 
enthusiastic support of and willingness of the public authorities to aid 
the introduction of the needed services. Their plans and those of 
the operators call for considerable extensions, which are being greatly 
encouraged by the rapidity of recent and current progress. 

Nearly every government has arranged for the carriage of its local 
and foreign mails by air at reasonable air mail rates. The United 
States Post Office Department has announced reductions, amounting 
in some cases to 50 per cent, in rates on air mail destined to Latin 
America. The operators know by their contracts what they are 
required to do and the governments are handling the arrangements 
without interruption or difficulty. 

Regulations are being prepared to control air traffic throughout 
the Pan American Republics. An air navigation convention was 
approved at Habana in February, 1928, and it is believed that it will 
be accepted by each interested government. Changes in laws and 
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Courtesy of Brig. Gen. Dion Williams, U.S. M. C. 
MOUNT CHONCO, NICARAGUA 


This view gives an example of some of the Central American terrain. 


regulations have been and are expected to be frequent because of 
the rapid development in the new mode of transportation and its 
particular character and needs. 

Hundreds of airports and landing fields have been prepared or 
designated throughout the area and progress everywhere is being 
made in improving these facilities as well as in adding to their number. 
The larger companies have what are considered the best radio com- 
munication systems for the purpose in the world. Public sources 
of weather information are being improved to meet the new need. 
The provision of lighting facilities to permit night flying will bring 
Buenos Aires and New York within 5 days of each other instead of 
10 as at present by daylight flying or 18 by ocean vessel. 

When the abrupt changes in temperature, altitude, and weather 
in Latin America are considered in conjunction with the Jong dis- 
tances and the comparatively limited experience in flying in such 
regions it is recognized that these developments are worthy of much 
praise. They should arouse sufficient interest to cause general 
support of the services and to promote continued progress. 

Details of the regular air services as of February 15, 1930, are: 
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Arr SERVICES AND OPERATING COMPANIES OF THE WESTERN HeEm- 
ISPHERE SOUTH OF THE CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 


Compania Lloyd Aero Boliviano; total operating mileage, 2,274. 

Casilla 357, La Paz, Bolivia. (Passengers, mail, and goods). 

La Paz—Cochabamba (via Oruro)—236 miles. 

Cochabamba—Santa Cruz (via Vallegrande)—304 miles. 

Cochabamba—Trinidad (via Todos Santos)—280 miles. 

Cochabamba—Sucre—149 miles. 

Santa Cruz—Puerto Suarez (via San Jose, Robore)—466 miles. 

Santa Cruz—Yacuiba (via Charagua, Villa Montes)—373 miles. 

Trinidad—Riberalta (via Santa Ana, Guayaramerin, Villa Bella, 
Cachuela, Esperanza)—466 miles. 

The Condor Syndicate; total operating mileage, 1,011. 

Rua Alfandega, 5, Edificio Banco Germanico, Rio de Janeiro. 
(Passengers, mail, and goods.) 

Rio de Janeiro—Rio Grande do Sul—851 miles. 

Rio Grande do Sul—Puerto Alegre (via Pelotas)—160 miles. 

Chilean Army Mail Service; total operating mileage, 1,035. 

Santiago, Chile. (Passengers, mail, and goods.) 

Santiago—Arica (via Coquimbo, Ovalle, Copiapo, Antofagasta, 
Tquique)—510 miles. 

Santiago—Puerto Montt—525 miles. 

Sociedad Colombo Alemana de Transportes Aéreos (‘‘Seadta’’); total 

operating mileage, 2,720. 

Barranquilla, Colombia. New York office, care of International 
Aerotravel and Supplies (Inc.), 11 Broadway, New York City. 
(Passengers, mail, and goods.) 

Barranquilla—Girardot (via Calamar, Magangue, El Banco, 
Gamarra, Puerto Wilches, Puerto Barrios, Barrancas, and La 
Dorada)—625 miles. 

Girardot—Neiva—94 miles. 

Barranquilla—Buenaventura (via Cartagena, Lorica, and Sau- 
tata)—520 miles. 

Buenaventura—Guayaquil (Ecuador)—475 miles. 

Guayaquil—Paita (Peru)—112 miles. 

Bucaramanga—Puerto Wilches—80 miles. 

Cristobal—Sautata—240 miles. 

Bogota—Ibague (via Girardot)—90 miles. 

Cristobal—Buenaventura (via Panama, Istmina)—484 miles. 

99157—380—Bull. 44 
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La Compagnie Générale Aéropostale; total operating mileage, 5,035. 
92 Avenue des Champs Elysées, Paris, France. (Mail.) (Passen- 
gers, Buenos Aires—Natal.) 

Buenos Aires—Santiago (via Mendoza, Villa Mercedes and 
Rufino )—750 miles. 

Buenos Aires—Asuncion (via Monto Caseros and Posadas)— 
690 miles. 

Buenos Aires—Comodoro Rivadavia (via Bahia Blanca, San 
Antonio and Trelew)—840 miles. 

Buenos Aires—Natal (via Pelotas, Porto Alegre, Florianopolis, 
Sao Francisco, Paranagua, Santos, Rio de Janeiro, Victoria, 
Caravellas, Bahia, Maceio, and Recife)—2,515 miles. 

Buenos Aires—Mar del Plata—240 miles. 

Guatemalan Government Line; total operating mileage, 240. 
Guatemala City, Guatemala. (Passengers, mail, and goods.) 
Guatemala City—Huehuetenango—75 miles. 
Guatemala City—La Libertad—Flores—165 miles. 
Cia. Aérea Hondurefia; total operating mileage, 166. 
Tela, Honduras. (Passengers, mail, and goods.) 

Tela—San Pedro—Tegucigalpa—166 miles. 

Compania Mexicana de Aviacién, 8. A.; total operating mileage, 2,028. 
Edificio Woodrow, 2° Piso, Mexico, D. F. (Passengers, mail, and 
goods.) 

Brownsville (Texas)—Mexico City 
pico)—472 miles. 

Vera Cruz (Tejeria)—Merida—(via Minatitlan—Villa Her- 
mosa—Ciudad del Carmen and Campeche)—535 miles. 

Vera Cruz—Tapachula—(via San Jeronimo and Arriaga)—419 
miles. 

Tapachula—Guatemala City—133 miles. 

Mexico City—Tuxpan—(via Tampico)—244 miles. 

Tampico—Vera Cruz—(via Tuxpan)—225 miles. 

Corporacién Aerondutica de Transportes, 8. A.; total operating mileage 
2,033. 
5 de Mayo 6 A., Mexico, D. F. (Passengers, mail, and goods.) 

Matamoros—Mazatlan (via Monterrey, Torreon, and Duran- 
20)—683 miles. 

Mexico City—Ciudad Juarez (El Paso)—(via Leon, Aguas- 
calientes, Zacatecas, Torreon, Parral and Chihuahua)—1,003 
miles. 

Chihuahua—Nogales (via Nacozari and Cananea)—347 miles. 





(via Matamoros and Tam- 
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Transportes Aéreos Transcontinentales, S. A.; total operating mileage, 

605. 

San Luis Potosi (to be moved to Torreon). (Passengers, mail, 
and goods.) 

Torreon—San Luis Potosi (via Zacatecas)—290 miles. 

Torreon—Piedras Negras—315 miles. 

Isthmian Airways (Inc.); total operating mileage, 47. 

Cristobal, C. Z. (Passengers and goods.) 

Cristobal—Panama City—47 miles. 

Faucett Aviation Co.; total operating mileage, 1,200. 

Lima, Peru. (Passengers, mail, and goods.) 

Arequipa—Paita (via Mollendo, Ica, Lima, Chimbote, Trujillo, 
Pacasmayo and Chiclayo)—1,200 miles. 

Peruwan Navy Air Service; total operating mileage, 1,100. 

Lima, Peru. (Passengers, mail, and goods.) 

San Ramon (La Merced)—Iquitos (via Pto. Bermudez, Masisea, 
Contamana, Orellana, and Requena)—800 miles. 

Moyobamba—lIquitos (via Yurimaguas)—300 miles. 

Porto Rico Airways; total operating mileage, 100. 

San Juan, Porto Rico. (Passengers and goods.) 

San Juan—Ponce—100 miles. 

New York, Rio and Buenos Aires Line (Inc.) (‘“‘Nyrba”’); total 

operating mileage, 5,160. 

Graybar Building, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York City. (Care 
of Dr. Vicente Fidel Lopez, Viamonte 550, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina.) (Passengers, mail, and goods.) 

Buenos Aires—Yacuiba (Bolivia) (via Rosario, Cordoba, Tucu- 
man and Salta)—640 miles. 

Buenos Aires—<Asuncion (via Concordia and Corrientes)—670 
miles. 

Buenos Aires—Mar del Plata—240 miles. 

Buenos Aires—Santiago (Chile)—700 miles. 

Buenos Aires—Ceara (via Montevideo, Rio de Janeiro, Natal)— 
2,910 miles. 

Pan American Airways (Inc.); [Pan American Grace Airways (Inc.)]; 

total operating mileage, 10,067. 

122 East Forty-second Street, New York City. (Mail.) (Pas- 
sengers, Miami—Tacna.) (Passengers, Miami-Georgetown.) 
(Passengers, Miami—Nassau. ) 

Miami—Nassau—187 miles. 

Miami—H abana—Belize—Tela—M anagua—David— Panama 
City—Cristobal—2,074 miles. 
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Pan American Airways (Inc.)—-Continued. 

Guatemala City—San Salvador—125 miles. 

San Salvador—San Lorenzo—120 miles. 

Cristobal—Santiago (via Buenaventura, Tumaco, Esmeraldas, 
Guayaquil, Talara, Paita, Trujillo, Lima, Mollendo, Ilo, 
Tacna, Arica, Antofagasta, Copiapo, and Ovalle)—3,071 miles. 

Buenos Aires—Santiago—(via Mendoza and Rufino)—708 miles. 

Buenos Aires—Montevideo—120 miles. 

Cristobal—Cartagena—446 miles. 

Cartagena—Barranquilla—178 miles. 

Barranquilla—Curacao—461 miles. 

Miami—Habana—261 miles. 

Habana—Santa Clara—Camaguey—Santiago de Cuba—Port- 
au-Prince—Santo Domingo—San Juan—1,184 miles. 

San Juan—St. Thomas—St. Johns—Castries—St. Pierre—Port 
of Spain—752 miles. 

Port of Spain—Georgetown—380 miles. 

Pickwick Airways (Inc.); total operating mileage, 2,709. 
Pickwick Terminal Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 
[Pickwick Latin American Airways (Pickwick Latino Americana, 
Sale) 
5 de Mayo No. 7, Mexico, D. F. (Passengers, mail, and goods.) 

Mexico City—Mazatlan—(via Morelia—Guadalajara—Tepic)— 
590 miles. 

Mazatlan—Nogales (via Culiacan—Sinaloa—Ciudad Obregon— 
Guaymas—Hermosillo)—666 miles. 

Nogales—Tiajuana—(via Mexicali—Zaragoza)—369 miles. 

Mexico City—Guatemala City—(via Puebla—Oaxaca—San 
Jeronimo—Tonala—Tapachula—M ariscal)—732 miles. 

Tonala— Tuxtla—San Cristobal— Comitan— Tapachula— 227 
miles. 

Guatemala City—San Salvador—125 miles. 





ON GUATEMALAN STREETS AND 
HIGHWAYS 


By Hamitton M. WriauHt 


ODERN pavements of American type are being laid in the 
suburbs of the fine old city of Guatemala. By many the new 
paving work is believed to be a first step In a movement which will 
ultimately result in the modernization of the highways of the pictur- 
esque mountain Republic. 

Motorists who have enjoyed good city streets almost invariably 
become good road enthusiasts; their preferences and the economy of 
travel on fine highways usually mean an extension of roads leading 
out of the city. Habana is a case in point; indirectly its splendid 
streets must have exerted a strong influence in promoting the magnifi- 
cent road program on which the Government of Cuba is now engaged. 

Street work in Guatemala is at present confined to the sections in 
and around the edge of the capital, where a Boston firm is laying 
approximately 95,000 square yards of pavement. The native workers 
have shown themselves to be intelligent and industrious, and the 
paving work has gone ahead rapidly. Owing to the fact that Guate- 
mala City is contemplating a waterworks and drainage program, new 
pavements are not being laid in the downtown portions of the city, 
thus avoiding a duplication of work to make the necessary installa- 
tions. In the roads and streets included in the present contract, 
there is now sufficient drainage, and also plenty of room on either 
side of the streets to install sewers and waterpipes without disturbing 
the pavement. 

The present streets in the downtown sections permit traffic of all 
sorts; the new suburban avenues will amplify the radius of com- 
fortable motoring and make more desirable the residential suburbs 
thus reached. 

The construction of these new streets will lend new interest to the 
charming old city of Guatemala. Though located in the Tropics, 
it is not essentially a tropical city, for it is situated on a plateau at an 
elevation of about 5,000 feet above the sea, slightly less than that of 
Denver, Colo. There is-never a night in the Guatemalan capital 
when it is not necessary to sleep under double blankets. The direct 
rays of the sun are warm at midday, yet the writer has ridden hundreds 
of miles through the uplands of Guatemala without discomfort. 
The days are so mild that throughout the year light spring clothes 
can be worn. The city is very healthful. 
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NEW PAVING IN GUATEMALA CITY’S RESIDENTIAL SUBURBS 


Upper: Finished foundation on Calle Pamplona. Lower: The same street being surfaced. 
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Guatemala City is filled with color and the charm of the past. 
Immense old heavily walled buildings vie with modern shops. The 
interiors of some of the old structures, executed in magnificent 
style, remind one of the ornate interiors of the older sections of Paris. 
The market place with its display of rare and delicious tropical fruits 
and of beautiful woven fabrics in brilliant vegetable dyes can never 
be forgotten. This city has long appealed to tourists. The leading 
hotels are thoroughly up-to-date and able to make the traveler com- 
fortable in every way. A sojourn at one of them also affords an 
opportunity to observe the social life of the city, as many prominent 
persons in the community gather there for tea dances and other social 
events. During the past few years the number of tourists visiting 





Courtesy of Warren Bros. Co. of Guatemala 
QUARRY IN THE VICINITY OF GUATEMALA CITY 


A source of rock for use in road construction. 


the city has steadily increased. The United Fruit Co. reports that 
as many as 200 visitors at one time participate in the 2-day visits to 
the capital offered as a part of its tours. 

Among events influencing tourist trave! to Guatemala was the 
opening in January, 1930, of tri-weekly airplane trips between Guate- 
mala City and San Salvador by the Pan American Airways. The 
flight takes but one hour and one half. Planes leave Guatemala City 
at 7 a.m. on Wednesdays, Fridays, and Sundays. 

At the present time there are many routes out of Guatemala City 
on which one may travel long distances in motor cars. It is now 
possible to drive from Guatemala City through the highlands to 
Totonicapan, visiting Lake Atitlan and Solala en route, and thence 
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down to Quezaltenango, and from Quezaltenango to various other 
towns in western Guatemala. It is also possible to motor from Guate- 
mala City across the frontier to Santa Ana in the Republic of Salvador, 
whence a train journey of about 45 miles takes one to the capital. 
And also from Guatemala City one may already drive a good share 
of the way to the port of San Jose on the south coast. 

These routes form a basis for the construction of modern paved 
highways. There are, indeed, some fine stretches of good road 
embankment now in the Republic which when improved and paved 
could serve as sections of through arterial road systems. Some of 
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MODERN MACHINERY EMPLOYED IN STREET IMPROVEMENTS 


Left: A pneumatic scarifier on a 10-ton roller breaking up an old base. Right: Finishing the curb and 
gutter on the Thirtieth of June Boulevard. 


the finest examples of highway engineering work the writer has seen 
have been successfully executed in the mountain regions of Guatemala 
by Guatemalan engineers. But an extensive program is necessary 
to tie existing roads in a general system of arterial highways. 

The international highway between Guatemala City and San 
Salvador affords views of wonderful scenery. The Guatemalan por- 
tion of the route is approximately 180 miles long, passing over many 
mountain ranges and through a great many interesting towns. It is 
not difficult to believe that the urge of the automobile will ultimately 
result in the transformation of this road into a magnificent paved 
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GUATEMALAN VISTAS 


Upper: A distant view of Lake Atitlan and the volcano Atitlan. Lower: Agua Volcano, 12,000 feet above 
sea level, as seen from the ruins of ‘‘ E] Colegio de Cristo.’’ 
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highway all the way between Guatemala City and San Salvador. 
The experience of the American company now working in Guatemala, 
a company whose road engineering and construction activities are 
almost world-wide, shows that very capable highway workers and 
excellent materials can be had within the Republic. 

Immense advantages, both on the economic side and for the tourists, 
would result from the extension of arterial systems of good roads 
throughout this land of lakes and mountains. 

Guatemala is one of the most peaceful and hospitable regions for 
the traveler, and no country in the world, in the writer’s opinion, 
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A MODERN STREET IN GUATEMALA CITY 


Finished pavement on the Thirtieth of June Boulevard. 


presents more striking panoramas. One of the most exhilarating 
trips the author has ever taken was the journey from Guatemala City 
to Antigua, the old capital, and thence onward by horseback to Lake 
Atitlan, a superb body of water, partly surrounded by five great 
volcanic cones which one sees across the lake from the vantage 
point of a lofty plateau. Thence one passes across pine-dotted 
plains to the city of Totonicapan, which, although 8,300 feet above the 
sea, appears spread out like a toy city from the lofty eminence from 
which it is beheld after the ride overland from Guatemala City. 
The country is not wild, but quite frequently dotted with villages and 
cultivated fields. Old mission establishments nestle on mountain 
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INTERESTING BUILDINGS IN ANTIGUA, FORMER CAPITAL OF GUATEMALA 


Upper: Military headquarters of the Spanish Conquerors, built in 1526. 
beautiful Church of the Mercedes. 


Lower: The ancient and 
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sides above which tower black pine forests, or are found now and then 
on commanding points of upland plateaus. There one can enjoy 
peaches, avocados, loquats, pomegranates, mangoes, zapotes, green 
corn, and many products of the temperate and semitropical regions. 
Fish abound in some of the mountain streams. Lake Atitlan is filled 
with trout imported some years ago, which can be seen by hundreds 
from the beach. What a land for a highway! 

The climate is marvelous; the air is stimulating. One may enjoy 
magnificent vistas of mountains 50 or 60 miles away. The deep 
blue surface of Lake Atitlan, which has an irregular shore line of 27 
miles and is surrounded by lofty cliffs and palm-covered mountain 
ridges, is one of the world’s most brilliant scenes. After the sun 
has risen, this ultramarine blue surface sends enormous plumes of 
white vapor curling toward the summits of the overshadowing peaks, 
a scene almost equaled by the vision afforded at the better known 
Lake Amatitlan. Gazing across Lake Atitlan, one beholds hues that 
rival those of the Grand Canyon of the Colorado, blues, purples, 
slate, and metallic reds. The humble Indians, always industriously 
toiling or following the trails with immense burdens on their heads 
(although now they begin to patronize the motor bus) or, again, 
beheld on holy days in the cities, engaged in the ceremonies and 
festivals of the church, recall the scenes depicted by Helen Hunt 
Jackson in Ramona. There in the lovely hinterland of Guatemala 
one can almost see California as it must have been before the Ameri- 
can era—a pastoral and agricultural people, a wonderful climate, a 
briliant sun, and the glorious scenery of a temperate mountain land 
in the semitropics. 

In some of the more remote sections of the uplands the visitors 
will be attracted by the similarity of some of the natives to the 
peasant class of Japan. The leather sandals, the handwoven straw 
hats, the short kilts extending to the knees, and the loose garment 
worn by these natives, whose straight coal black hair and features 
strangely suggest the Japanese, almost instantly recall the provincial 
districts of the Land of Cherry Blossoms. 





HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION IN HONDURAS 


By Joaquin BonrLua 


HE belief that Honduras would pass abruptly from mule-back 
transportation to air transportation was held as an unassailable 
truth during the past generation. This idea was championed equally 
by Hondurans as well as foreigners who visited or lived in Honduras. 
Such belief, which left no room for the possibilities of moving passen- 
gers, goods, and raw materials through the use of highways and motor 
vehicles, was partly based on the peculiar formation of the land, where 
you find a mountain here, a river there, further away a valley and 
so on until you reach either the Pacific or the Atlantic Ocean. 

Railroad building never received any really serious consideration 
in Honduras. This was because our industrial and agricultural condi- 
tions did not justify the investing of an enormous capital and because 
our first attempt at railroad building, around the year 1862, resulted 
in a disastrous failure. This failure was due to the fact that the 
financial representative sent to Europe by the Honduran Government 
to float a loan never returned to the country. This left Honduras 
with an enormous debt to pay—on money which never reached the 
country—the settlement of which is now being undertaken by the 
Republic through 40 annual payments of £40,000 to the British bond 
holders. 

Cable air lines, such as those in some South American countries 
like Bolivia and Chile, had not yet attained the degree of perfection 
they now enjoy. 

Besides, there was an almost superstitious belief, still held by a great 
majority of our population, to the effect that railroads could only be 
built by foreigners and with foreign capital, which has been unfor- 
tunately rather too keen sometimes on the matter of large dividends. 
This belief was more absurd when we consider that we have a group 
of engineers who have professional degrees from the most important 
technical institutions of the United States. Some of them, like Luis 
Bogran and A. Williams, have worked in railroad construction and 
maintenance in Mexico and the United States. In mentioning this, 
it is my desire to emphasize the lack of faith shown by my countrymen 
before one of the greatest tasks of mankind: Railroad construction. 

At the same time, there was felt a need for better means of trans- 
portation. This need was especially marked in regard to the trans- 
portation of goods and machinery, owing to the fact that a mule 
could carry at the utmost 350 pounds at a rate of 15 miles a day. 

As far as traveling is concerned, we have not really been so badly 
off, and mule riding, besides being a sport, helped to build up strong 
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TEGUCIGALPA, THE CAPITAL 
OF HONDURAS 


Upper: A partial view of the city. 
Right: A picturesque road leading to 
thecity. The towers of the cathedral 
appear in the background. 
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men and probably accounts in part for the moral fortitude and the 
physical hardihood of all that group of national heroes and leaders of 
our nation which flourished around 1894. Amongst them you can 
point out men like Gen. Terencio Sierra, who was President between 
1899 and 1903, and Gen. Manuel Bonilla, father of the writer, who 
was President from 1903-1907 and 1912-1916, both of whom have 
established records in the saddle which would make Colonel Roose- 
velt’s rough riding feats look small. General Sierra, for instance, 
traveled on horseback in one night the distance between the frontier 
of Nicaragua and the boundary line of El Salvador, or in other words, 
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President of the Republic. 
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the whole length of the Honduran section of the Pan American High- 
way—that is to say, a distance of 100 miles in 14 hours. General 
Bonilla, upon hearing of his father’s illness, rode on the same mule 
in one day and one night of continuous traveling the whole distance 
between Tegucigalpa and Juticalpa, that is to say, 140 miles in 21 
hours. 

Up to lately and even now, it is not an unusual thing for a man to 
travel on muleback 75 or 80 miles in one day. Three years ago, Gen. 
Max Vasquez, Col. José Manuel Zelaya and I rode 81 miles in 15 hours. 

The difficulty of achieving these records must be emphasized by 
the fact that one travels over mountains ranging between 2,000 and 
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AMAPALA 


The leading port of the Pacific coast of Honduras. 


4,000 feet in altitude and then down to valleys only 400 or 500 feet 
above sea level, there being in addition several rivers and creeks to 
be forded. The roads over which one travels are merely mule paths, 
sometimes even less than 2 feet wide. 

Air transportation proved to be too slow in its development to 
supply a solution for our urgent need of communications. So the 
Hondurans started to dig their way out of the mountains by simply 
making the mule paths wider and smoother. The interesting feature 
of this is that we did not start building our roads from the coast line 
toward the interior of the country as is usually the case in most 
countries. Instead, we reversed the process and built from the 
mountains to the sea. The gigantic task undertaken by the people 
of Honduras without the aid of any kind of machinery is really 
astounding. For the man of a mountainous country, a road was 
easier to understand than a railway, because he already knew what 
a trail was and to his mind, a highroad was only an enlargement of 
the familiar foot path, so that his oxen and his cart could pass over it. 

Those were in reality the modest beginnings of our modern and 
more pretentious highway system. The man who started it in a way 
worth mentioning was Gen. Luis Bogran, President of the Republic 
from 1883 to 1891. General Bogran was the real pioneer of our road- 
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building idea. Part of the road constructed during his administration 
will be used even now for our interoceanic highway to avoid the 
crossing of Lake Yojoa, thus establishing a direct route by land from 
the capital through the Provinces of Comayagua and Santa Barbara 
to the national railroad on the north coast. 

That was the Honduras of yesterday. The Honduras of to-day is 
quite a different matter. Our modern era of highway building reallv 
commences with the administration of Gen. Terencio Sierra, our 
picturesque leader already mentioned, who started in 1899 the building 











CURVES ON THE INTEROCEANIC HIGHWAY 


A bit of the southern section of the road between’San Lorenzo and Tegucigalpa. 


of our main road linking the capital with the Gulf of Fonseca. This 
road, completed during the administration of Gen. Manuel Bonilla 
in 1906, is responsible for the material development in all the regions 
that it crosses. It proved a great encouragement to commerce, 
industry, and agriculture. It afforded a means to export our national 
products and to import machinery, and brought about increased 
intercourse with the other nations of the world. This highway will 
always enjoy the importance of having been our first outlet to the 
sea and furthermore, it conclusively proved to the critics of the 
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Government that Hondurans could build roads. In this work, which 
had to conquer so many obstacles and overcome so many difficulties 
and untold opposition, President Sierra was ably assisted by his 
Secretary of Public Works, Gen. Francisco Altschul, whose cooper- 
ation is always greatfully remembered by us. 

After this road was completed, the construction of public works 
continued uninterruptedly in spite of vicissitudes, during the subse- 
quent administrations of Dr. Francisco Bertrand, Gen. R. Lépez 
Gutiérrez, Dr. M. Paz Barahona, and the actual President, Dr. V. 
Mejia Colindres. 

As will be understood from the foregoing review, highways are 
a vital economic necessity for Honduras and in their completion 
hes the future development of our country. Through our roads we 
are to receive the material and the moral advantages of civilization. 
The economic theory that construction of roads results from industrial 
and agricultural development has to be inverted in Honduras. We 
have to build our highways to import the implements to develop 
our natural resources, instead of waiting for natural products or our 
manufactured articles to compel us to find an outlet for them. We 
can not wait for the logical phenomena observed in other countries, 
because we need machinery, which we can not transport into the 
interior of the country unless we have roads. So when the Honduran 
started digging his way toward the ocean, he was really striving to 
reach the seashore to invite immigration, scientific methods, and 
modern systems to come into his country. 

The present administration is carrying out the following plan: 

1. Maintenance, repair, widening and extension of roads already 
constructed. 

2. Construction of new highways. 

There are three main roads, as follows: 

The Interoceanic Highway, which starts at the small port of San 
Lorenzo on the Gulf of Fonseca in the Pacific Ocean, passes through 
the capital city, Tegucigalpa, and thence through Siguatepeque, 
Comayagua, Taulabe, Santa Barbara, San Pedro Sula, ending at 
Puerto Cortes, on the Atlantic Ocean. (353 miles.) 

The Interoceanic Highway actually in service, via Taulabe, Lake 
Yojoa, El Jaral and the town of Potrerillos at the terminal point 
of our national railroad, is a much shorter route (221 miles) than 
the one now under construction, but it is only good for tourist or 
passenger service, because the crossing of Lake Yojoa makes freight 
transportation too expensive, difficult, and dangerous. The high- 
road from San Lorenzo to Puerto Cortes will offer an uninterrupted 
land route and, in consequence, better facilities for commercial 
transportation. 
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The International Highroad.—This road starts at Ocotepeque, a 
Province of Honduras situated on the frontier between the Republics 
of El Salvador and Guatemala, and passes through the cities of Santa 
Rosa de Copan, Gracias, La Esperanza, Siguatepeque, Comayagua, 
Tegucigalpa, and Danl and ends at the Nicaraguan frontier. (385 
miles.) 

The Pan American Highway.—The Honduran section of the Pan 
American Highway begins at Santa Clara Bridge on the Goascorén 
River, runs through the cities of Nacaome and Choluteca and ends 
at the Negro River Bridge on the Nicaraguan frontier (100 miles). 
The construction of this road is receiving special attention on the part 





A ROAD THROUGH THE HONDURAN FOREST 


Improvement of the minor roads is included in the construction program of the country. 


of the Government of Honduras; the preliminary work was com- 
menced in August, 1929. This will be the first concrete road in 
Honduras. 

Besides these three main roads, we have a system of lesser roads 
under construction to link the capitals of the different Provinces 
with the centers of consumption and with the main highways. 

The method of construction adopted by Honduras is that called the 
progressive method: A beginning is made with earth roads, which are 
surfaced successively as needed with gravel, macadam, and concrete. 

There are several causes which act in favor of earth roads or those 
surfaced with gravel or crushed stone instead of asphalt and concrete 
roads. In the first place, the amount assigned for road building in 
our budget is very small. In the second place, our traffic is not heavy 
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enough to require permanent surfacing, and in the third place, it is 
our purpose to build as many roads as possible so as to establish 
uninterrupted communications between all the principal points of 
the Republic. In other words, we prefer 100 miles of unpaved road 
to 10 miles of concrete road. Besides, earth, gravel, and stone abound 
in our country and are obtained at a minimum cost. 


HIGHWAYS OF HONDURAS 


Roads already built 
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All our roads in Honduras have been built with national funds 
and by the national combined effort of our engineers and our working 
people. It is the achievement of our nation which most honors our 
countrymen. We must point out that good roads have not only 
contributed to the material development of Honduras, but have also 
proved an encouragement and may, in the future, help to strengthen 
the faith of my countrymen in themselves. After they see their 
success at road building, they will feel efficient enough to construct 
railroads. 

In any case, when a foreigner visits our land, we can point out 
to him our highways and proudly say: “Stranger, behold our work!” 


TWO IMPORTANT EDUCATIONAL CON- 
See oko Al PRE UNIVERSITY -OF 
HABANA 


By Hetotse BrRAaInerD 


Chief, Division of Intellectual Cooperation, Pan American Union 


N THE month of February, 1930, the University of Habana com- 
memorated its two hundredth anniversary, the celebration having 
been postponed from January 5, 1928, because at that time the Sixth 
International Conference of American States was meeting in the uni- 
versity buildings. This postponement made possible the erection of 
some additional units of the magnificent ‘‘university city,’’ which 
crowns the hill overlooking the Vedado section of Habana and the 
blue sea beyond it. The administration building, the beautiful assem- 
bly hall in which several congresses have been held, the colleges of 
law, engineering and medicine, with an annexed hospital, and various 
natural science buildings, have already been erected. The college of 
philosophy and letters will be constructed later from a special uni- 
versity fund. 

The bicentenary was officially opened on February 15 by the rais- 
ing of the flags of the participating foreign countries on the great 
central stairway of the university. This ceremony was followed by 
a meeting presided over by Gen. Gerardo Machado, President of the 
Republic of Cuba, at which brilliant addresses were made by Dr. 
Clemente Inclan, newly elected rector of the University of Habana, 
Dr. Salvador Salazar, who gave an interesting résumé of its history, 
and several foreign delegates. 

In connection with the bicentennial two official congresses were 
held—the Inter-American Congress of Rectors, Deans, and Educa- 
tors in general, and the first meeting of the Inter-American Commis- 
sion of Women, as well as an unofficial International Congress of 
Universities. The women’s congress will be the subject of another 
special article in the BULLETIN, so that mention will be made here 
only of the other two. Throughout the following two weeks the 
delegates to these congresses were participants in many delightful 
courtesies, including a call upon the President of Cuba, who made a 
notable address; a tea given by the Secretary of State at the Habana 
Yacht Club; a visit to the new, splendidly equipped ‘President 
Machado Technical School” on the invitation of the Secretary of 
Public Instruction and Fine Arts; a tea given by the president of the 
Senate at the Habana Country Club; a ‘“‘ponche” (punch) served at 
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MAIN STAIRWAY AND ENTRANCE TO THE UNIVERSITY OF HABANA 


the House of Representatives following an eloquent address of wel- 
come by the president of that body; a banquet given by the mayor of 
Habana; a reception at the embassy of the United States of America; 
a tea given by the directors of the Cuban-American Jockey Club; 
a concert of Cuban music held at the National Theater through the 
courtesy of the National Commission on Touring; and a program of 
sports at the university stadium. The delegates placed a wreath 
at the foot of the statue of Marti and took part in the ceremony of 
planting a tree, as a symbol of the international brotherhood of 
universities, and in the unveiling of a bust and tablet in honor of the 
universally beloved Dr. Antonio Sanchez de Bustamente. 


I 


INTER-AMERICAN CONGRESS OF RECTORS, DEANS, AND 
EDUCATORS IN GENERAL 


The Sixth International Conference of American States held at 
Habana in 1928 adopted a resolution creating an ‘Inter-American 
Institute of Intellectual Cooperation” and providing that a congress 
of rectors, deans, and educators in general should be called by the 
Pan American Union to give definite form to the institute. The 
Governing Board of the Pan American Union having accepted the 
invitation of the Cuban Government to hold the meeting in Habana, 
the congress met there from February 20 to 23 to consider the project 
of organization for the institute prepared by the Pan American Union 
and to formulate its program of work. 
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All of the American Republics except Honduras were represented 
in the congress, by the following delegates: 


Argentina.—Dr. Luciano R. Catalano, head of the National Geological Bureau. 
Bolivia——Dr. Carlos Salinas, chairman, professor at the University of La Paz. 
Dr. Corsino Rodriguez, professor at the Higher Normal Institute of 
La Paz. 
Brazil—Dr. Lucio José dos Santos, professor at the University of Minas 
Geraes. 
Chile-—Dr. Juan Antonio Iribarren, Dean of the School of Law and Social 
Sciences of the University of Chile. 
Dr. Daniel Martner, former Rector of the University of Chile. 
Dr. Luis Galdames, professor at the University of Chile. 
Colombia.—Dr. Julio Efau Delgado (resident of Habana). 
Costa Rica.—Dr. Alejandro Aguiar y Machado, Undersecretary of State. 
Cuba.—Dr. Ricardo Dolz, chairman, Dean of the Law School of the University 
of Habana, and the following, rector and professors of the Univer- 
sity: 
Dr. Clemente Inclin, Rector. 
Dr. Carlos de la Torre. 
Dr. Enrique Hernandez Cartaya. 
Dr. José R. Martinez Prieto. 
Dr. Luis F. Rodriguez Molina. 
Dr. Adolfo Aragén. 
Dr. José Varela Zequeira. 
Dr. José A. Lépez del Valle. 
Dr. Nicolas Pérez Reventés. 
Dr. Luciano Martinez, Secretary of the delegation. 
Dr. Julio Brower. 
Dr. José Comallonga. 
Dr. Alejandro Ruiz Cadalso. 
Dr. Ismael Clark. 
Dr. Atanasio Hernandez. 
Dr. Alberto del Junco. 
Dr. Alberto Lamar Schweyer. 
Dominican Republic—Dr. Ramén Lara, Rector of the University of Santo 
Domingo. 
Dr. Ramon Béiez y Soler, Assistant Secretary of the 
Department of Public Health. 
Ecuador.—His Excellency Sr. Victor Zevallos, Ecuadorean Minister to Cuba. 
Guatemala.—Dr. Fernando Sdnchez de Fuentes (resident of Habana). 
Haiti—His Excellency M. Fernand Dennis, Haitian Minister to Cuba. 
Mexico.—Dr. Ignacio Garcia Téllez, chairman, Rector of the University of 
Mexico, and the following professors: 
Dr. Pedro de Alba. 
Dr. Luis Chico Goerne. 
Dr. Pablo Martinez del Rio. 
Nicaragua.—Dr. Santiago Argiiello (resident of Habana). 
Panama.—His Excellency Dr. Guillermo Andreve, Panamanian Minister to 
Cuba. 
Paraguay.—Sr. Enrique Margarit (resident of Habana). 
Peru.—His Excellency Dr. Ricardo Rey y Boza, Peruvian Minister to Cuba. 
Salvador.—Dr. José Victor Gonzdlez, professor at the National University of 
Salvador. 
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United States.—Dr. James Brown Scott, chairman, President of the American 

Institute of International Law. 

Dr. John C. Merriam, President of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington. 

Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, Director of the Institute of Inter- 
national Education. 

Dr. Frank Aydelotte, President of Swarthmore College. 

Dr. Ellen F. Pendleton, President of Wellesley College. 

Uruguay.—His Excellency Dr. Pedro Erasmo Callorda, Uruguayan Minister 

to Cuba. 

Venezuela——His Excellency Dr. Rafael Angel Arraiz, chairman, Venezuelan 

Minister to Cuba. 
Dr. Alfredo Olavarria. 

Dr. Ricardo Dolz y Arango, of the University of Habana, was 
elected president of the congress, Dr. José Lépez del Valle having 
been designated the secretary general. The Pan American Office of 
Cuba, under the able direction of Sefior Tirso Mesa, served as the 
technical bureau in charge of the congress. Miss Heloise Brainerd, 
Chief of the Division of Intellectual Cooperation of the Pan American 
Union, was invited to attend in the capacity of technical adviser. 


The program of the congress was as follows: 


I. Project of organization of Inter-American Institute of Intellectual Coopera- 
tion. 
II. Plans for intellectual cooperation. 

a. Interchange of professors. 

b. Interchange of students. Special consideration of the equivalence of 
studies and the method of validating degrees and other credentials. 

ce. Interchange of research workers and cultural missions. 

d. Promotion in the schools and universities of studies tending to develop 
mutual understanding—languages, literature, history, geography, 
etc. 

e. Cooperation among scientific, professional, and cultural bodies and the 
formation of specialized inter-American associations, for the purpose 
of working out international projects. 

The opening session of the congress was presided over by the 
Secretary of State until the election of Doctor Dolz as president. The 
latter made an eloquent speech of welcome in which he called atten- 
tion to the very considerable work of intellectual approximation 
already done and the part played therein by Cuba. Reply was made 
on behalf of the foreign delegates by Doctor Iribarren, of Chile. 
Committees were appointed on credentials, redaction, and on the 
program and organization of the Institute of Intellectual Cooperation. 

To this last committee were referred, at the second plenary session 
on February 21, various projects submitted by the delegates. The 
third session, which took place on February 22, was given up to the 
hearing of reports from the Inter-American Congress of Women, and 
the fourth and closing session, held on February 23, took final action 
on the various matters submitted to it. 
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As may be readily understood, most of the work of the congress 
devolved upon the Committee on the Institute of Intellectual Coop- 
eration, on which 16 countries were represented, with Doctor Dolz 
as chairman. After considering the many projects before it, the com- 
mittee decided to refer these to a subcommittee of five, under the 
chairmanship of Doctor Merriam of the United States of America. 
The results of their labors, as finally approved at the plenary session, 
of the congress on February 23, were as follows: 


DRAFT OF CONVENTION ON THE INTER-AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
INTELLECTUAL COOPERATION 


PREAMBLE 


The rectors, deans, and educators, official representatives of the American 
Republics invited to this congress, held in Habana, Republic of Cuba; after 
having exchanged their respective full powers, which were found to be in good 
and proper form, and following the explanatory addresses and discussions which 
took place at the plenary session of February 23, 1930, submit ad referendum to 
their respective governments the convention entitled ‘‘Inter-American Institute 
of Intellectual Cooperation,’’ which appears in the final act. 


OrGcaANiIc Act OF THE INSTITUTE 
ARTICLE I 


With a view to assisting and systematizing the activities that tend to establish 
intellectual cooperation in the branches of science, arts, and letters between the 
nations of the American Continent, an ‘Inter-American Institute of Intellectual 
Cooperation”? is established in close relationship with the Governing Board 
of the Pan American Union. 

The institute shall be composed of a National Council for Intellectual Coopera- 
tion in each of the American Republics and an Inter-American Central Council 
of Intellectual Cooperation. The program of work of the institute and a report 
on its activities shall be presented annually to the Governing Board of the 
Pan American Union, and a special report shall be presented to the International 
Conference of American States. 


ARTICLE I] 
THE NATIONAL COUNCILS 


(a) Organization——The Pan American Union will request the secretary or 
Department of Public Instruction of each of the American Republics to invite 
the universities and other institutions of higher education, as well as the acade- 
mies, associations—especially those of professors and students—institutes, 
museums, libraries, and other similar organizations devoted to the furtherance 
of arts and letters, sciences or professions, to appoint delegates to integrate the 
Inter-American National Council of Intellectual Cooperation, with the purpose 
of collaborating with the Inter-American Central Council and with the other 
national councils in the study and solution of the problems of intellectual life 
in the Americas. 

In those countries in which there is already a Committee of International 
Intellectual Cooperation, this committee may be utilized as the agency for 
cooperation with the Inter-American Institute of Intellectual Cooperation. 
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Each concurring country shall determine the form of organization of its own 
council and the bodies that are to have a representative in it. This council shall 
have a general secretary for the transaction of the business, of which the former 
is to take cognizance. 

Each government will be requested to furnish for its national council, unless 
otherwise provided for, a headquarters office with at least one paid clerk and 
necessary supplies, and as much further assistance as may be found possible, 
in order that the council may carry on its work efficiently. ; 

The national councils shall keep the Inter-American Central Council constantly 
informed as their work proceeds and shall send it annually a report summarizing 
the result of their work. 

(b) Functions.—The functions of the national councils shall be: 

1. (a) To formulate proposals as to problems of intellectual life that need 
study, or projects that may be undertaken cooperatively, and transmit these to 
the Inter-American Central Council; (b) to ascertain the opinion of national 
elements on such problems or projects as may be submitted to them by the Inter- 
American Central Council, forming for the purpose any necessary committees. 

2. (a) To collect information relative to the institutions of education, science, 
arts, and letters of their respective countries and the facilities afforded to 
foreign professors, students and research workers, and furnish it to the Inter- 
American Central Council; (b) to receive and disseminate similar information 
regarding other countries; (c) to actively promote the interchange of professors, 
students, research workers, special investigators, and cultural missions between 
the American republics. 

3. To promote in their respective countries the study of such subjects as shall 
give an understanding of the development of culture of the other nations of 
America. 

4. To endeavor to secure the adherence of their respective countries to inter- 
national agreements and programs of intellectual cooperation. 

5. To encourage national institutions and associations to enter into close 
relations with similar organizations in other American Republics, especially in 
accordance with any program of international action that may be worked out 
by the Inter-American Institute. 

6. To cooperate in carrying out such projects as may be committed to the 
Inter-American Institute by future international conferences of American States. 

7. In general, to act as a liaison between the intellectual elements of their 
respective countries and those of the other American Republics. 


ARTICLE III 
THE INTER-AMERICAN CENTRAL COUNCIL 


(a) Organization.—The Inter-American Central Council shall be composed of 
the delegates designated by the national councils, on the basis of one delegate 
for each national council. It shall also have such technical and clerical staff as 
may be necessary. In order to utilize the connections that have already been 
formed by the Pan American Union along the lines of intellectual cooperation, 
and its library, postal, and other important facilities, the division of intellectual 
cooperation of the union shall cooperate with the Inter-American Central Council 
as long as the growth of the institute may require it. 

The Inter-American Central Council shall transmit annually to the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union the program of work proposed for the following 
year and a statement of the work accomplished during the previous year. The 
report and program shall also be transmitted annually to the national councils. 
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(6) Functions.—The functions of the Inter-American Central Council shall be: 

1. (a) To study proposals received from the national councils as to problems 
of intellectual life that need consideration or projects that may be undertaken 
cooperatively, and communicate these to the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union with recommendations; (b) to transmit to the national councils 
any project that may be approved by the governing board. 

2. To obtain and disseminate information relative to institutions of education, 
science, arts, and letters in the American Republics, in order to encourage closer 
relations between them. 

3. To appoint, in cooperation with the national councils, inter-American 
committees for the purpose of conducting special investigations, and to keep in 
touch with inter-American institutions or commissions of a cultural or scientific 
character, and with the International Institute of Intellectual Cooperation of the 
League of Nations. 

4. To collaborate, by the aid of the national councils, with the organizing 
committees of the Pan American Scientific Congresses in the preparation of their 
programs, in order that these may serve as a forum for the discussion of intellectual 
problems, and to organize, in connection with the scientific or other congresses, 
special meetings of accredited delegates of the national councils for the discussion 
of the work of the Inter-American Institute. 

5. In general, to serve as a coordinating center for the work of the National 
Councils for Intellectual Cooperation. 


SUPPLEMENTARY PROVISIONS 


(a) The Pan American Institute of Intellectual Cooperation shall edit a 
quarterly or semiannual Pan American Bibliographic Bulletin, which shall 
contain a list of all publications appearing in the Americas, particularly studies 
on geology, geography, mining, cartography, history, economics, legislation, and 
education, in the nations of this continent. The bibliographic notes shall be 
printed in Spanish, Portuguese, English, and Esperanto. 

(6) The period during which the Pan American Institute of Intellectual 
Cooperation shall function shall be indeterminate. 

(c) If any of the signatory nations should deem it advisable to withdraw 
from this convention or should desire to introduce modifications in it, it shall 
signify its desire to the others, but shall not be absolved from any of its obligations 
until two years after the notification of withdrawal, during which time an attempt 
shall be made to reach an agreement. 

(d) For the purpose of enforcing this agreement, it is not indispensable to 
obtain its simultaneous ratification by all the separate nations. Any nation 
approving it shall communicate this fact to the contracting powers and also to 
the Pan American Union, which in turn shall inform the Inter-American Insti- 
tute of Intellectual Cooperation. This article is made applicable to the other 
nations of America which, although not having been represented at this congress, 
should desire to adhere to this convention. This procedure will take place 
through diplomatic channels. 


RESUME OF RESOLUTIONS 


RELATIVE TO THE SEAT OF THE INSTITUTE AND FUTURE CONGRESSES 


The city of Habana was unanimously elected as the seat of the Inter-American 
Institute, as a tribute to her rapidly advancing culture and in recognition of her 
favored geographical position and her privileged situation as the meeting place 
of Latin and Anglo-Saxon, where these different but not opposing cultures are 
working out a harmonious coordination. 
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It was voted that future Inter-American Congresses of Rectors, Deans, and 
Educators shall be held in turn in each of the capital cities of the American 
Republics, beginning with the city of Lima. 


RELATIVE TO THE PROGRAM OF THE INSTITUTE 
General. 

Preamble.—For the development of all American countries it is essential that 
we realize the necessity of recognizing the unity of knowledge and the inadequacy 
of isolated facts. We shall then recognize the following: 

1. The need for opening to all the peoples of America easy access to the 
materials upon which intellectual cooperation must be based, as for example, 
the issuance of directories which would represent intellectual achievement 
(handbooks of universities, learned societies, etc.); an annotated bibliography of 
scholarly works published in all countries, to be issued monthly; printing of 
translations of books written in English and Spanish, and distribution of the 
same; exchange of museum specimens. 

2. The need of obtaining an understanding of the points of view of all peoples, 
as, for example, the exchange of professors and students, lectureships, fellowships, 
support of congresses. 

3. The desirability of the development of projects in the consideration of 
which the cooperation of the several peoples is necessary, as, for example, inter- 
national law and the study of commercial law, the study of federal constitutions, 
transportation, engineering, migration, medicine, agriculture, natural science, 
history, archaeology, and art. 


Topic Ila of the Agenda: Interchange of professors. 

In order to develop and systematize the interchange of professors and students, 
it is reeommended that in each country there be established an office of inter- 
change, or, in case the movement in any country is slight, that it be centralized 
in the hands of one person. 


It is reeommended that national councils ascertain what exchange professors 
are desired or available and notify the central council. 

Exchange professors should be paid by their own universities, unless otherwise 
agreed upon. 

Every exchange professor should give a complete course on his special subject, 
in accordance with his own methods. 

It is desirable to carry on an interchange of experts or specialized professors, 
who should endeavor to give a clear idea of all phases of life in their country of 
origin. 

Topic IIb of the Agenda: Interchange of students. Special consideration of the 
equivalence of studies and the methods of validating degrees and other 
credentials. 


Because of the differences between the various American Republics in language 
and in the organization of secondary and higher education, and the difficulty of 
validating university degrees in a foreign country, it is recommended that students 
wishing to study abroad first complete their professional education in their own 
country and then go to a foreign country for further specialized studies, in 
order to broaden their horizon. 

Students selected for interchange should be graduates of universities or special 
schools, in order that they may appreciate the culture of the foreign nation and 
make it known upon their return. 
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Studies carried on in the nations of America should be considered equivalent 
when the professional degree granted is a specialized one based on a minimum 
program of similar nature to that in the country of origin, any deficiencies being 
covered by examinations.—Referred to the Committee on Equivalence of Pro- 
fessional Degrees of the Institute. 


In order to realize the ideal of cultural unity on the continent through the 
interchange of students, there must be uniformity in the periods of study in both 
primary and secondary schools in all the countries, and equivalence in their 
curricula and methods, inasmuch as university culture requires as a basis sufficient 
preparation and maturity on the part of the student. It is proposed that this 
matter be studied by an inter-American congress of educational specialists.— 
Referred to a commission of specialists to be appointed by the institute. 


It is reeommended that universities interested in exchange of students enter 
into an agreement along the following lines: The maintenance of an office which 
shall furnish to students information on curricula, cost of living, etc., in the other 
participating universities; the granting of travel and living allowances to students 
chosen proportionately from their different colleges, on the basis of a knowledge 
of the language of the foreign country, mental capacity, and scholarship; guidance 
for students wishing to study abroad at their own expense; maintenance of a 
board of guardians, composed of professors, to look after the welfare, health, and 
living conditions of exchange students and aid them in securing academic recog- 
nition for their studies; provision in their budgets (from gifts or any available 
source) for a sum sufficient to maintain constantly at least three students in 
other participating universities.— Referred to the Central Council of the Institute. 


Topic IIc of the Agenda: Interchange of research workers and cultural missions. 


For the purpose of giving economic assistance to intellectual workers who are 
doing creative work, it is reeommended that the national councils shall send to 
the central council full information concerning the qualifications of research 
workers and the facilities they need, in order that the central council may seek 
economic support for them. 


It is recommended that scientific research be promoted by the appointment of 
experienced professors and the acquisition of needed laboratories, books, ete., by 
relieving research professors of teaching duties, and by the interchange of 
research workers among universities, the economic basis of which may be the 
subject of a convention. 


The interchange of research workers should be carried on under conditions of 
full reciprocity, each nation granting all possible facilities to the investigators of 
other nations, especially to those making geological, geographical, technological, 
juridical, economic, and historical investigations. The results of research shall 
be disseminated both in the country of the investigator and in that where the 
research is done. 


Topic IId of the Agenda: Promotion in the schools and universities of studies 
tending to develop mutual understanding—languages, literature, history, 
geography, ete. 

The Pan American Peace and Friendship Award is created, with the object 
of stimulating scientific and literary productions on this continent; the central 
council shall determine the quotas to be paid by the countries of America for this 
purpose and shall appoint a jury to pass upon the candidates presented by the 
various departments of public instruction, giving preference to works that tend 
toward a better understanding between the countries. 

It is recommended that courses tending to develop mutual understanding, such 
as languages, literature, history, and geography, be furthered by the interchange 
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of professors who, in addition to their regular lectures, shall organize such courses 
in schools, shops, and rural towns; by the interchange of students well prepared 
along these lines; by special sections in the press devoted to the popularization 
of these subjects; by books on the style of the ‘‘Book of Knowledge’”’; by the 
establishment of libraries and map collections for children in public parks; and by 
excursions intended to give a knowledge of one’s own country, which shall also 


be required of foreign fellowship students. 


It is reeommended that a Pan American University be established to give free. 
instruction to students from all American nations, basing the course of study on 
the languages and important problems of the American nations, and tending to 
inculcate the spirit of investigation and, in the line of professional ethics, a desire 
to be socially useful. The most distinguished professors of the Americas shall 
serve for short periods. The university shall have a division of social research 
and reform, in cooperation with a similar center in each country, and also insti- 
tutes of languages and publications, and academies of the Spanish language. 
The degrees of the university shall be recognized for the practice of a profession 
in any American country. Its graduates are obligated to aid each other and to 
maintain those principles of solidarity which will assure the autonomy, peace, 
and progress of the American Republics. 


In each country the institutions of higher education should endeavor to see 
that the national councils of intellectual cooperation, when organized, include 
representatives not only from cultural institutions, but also from associations of 
students, teachers, municipal authorities and other important elements. 


The organic act of the university shall be formulated by the Inter-American 
Institute of Intellectual Cooperation. The supreme control is vested in the per- 
manent board of the university, which shall be composed of representatives of 
the professors and students. The rector shall be nominated by the Pan American 
Board of the University and appointed by the Governing Board of the Inter- 
American Institute of Intellectual Cooperation; he can not be reelected or suc- 
ceeded by one of the same nationality. The rector shall submit annual reports 
to the Permanent University Board, the national councils, and the directors of 
the Inter-American Institute of Intellectual Cooperation. 

Incorporated in the Pan American University plan was the recommendation 
that National Institutes of Geology and Geography be founded, having divisions 
of international cooperation. These institutes, in addition to scientific research, 
should make inventories of natural resources and coordinate methods, nomen- 
clatures, etc., with those in foreign countries. 

The American Governments are requested to give their support to the Bolivarian 
University at Panama, a project adopted at the Bolivarian Congress of 1926 at 
Panama, to which several governments have already contributed or promised aid. 


It is recommended that vocational training be provided for students of both 
sexes who have graduated from primary schools and for those who have 
terminated their secondary education, in order to furnish competent workers at 
various social levels—Referred to the Inter-American Institute of Intellectual 
Cooperation. 


Topic Ile of the Agenda: Cooperation among scientific, professional, and cultural 
bodies and the formation of specialized inter-American associations, for the 
purpose of working out international projects. 

It is recommended that the central council keep in close touch with the Interna- 
tional Institute of Intellectual Cooperation at Paris, in order to keep the national 
councils informed as to its activities, to facilitate the appointment of commissions 
for the study of European museums, laboratories, or libraries, to promote attend- 
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anee at European scientific and artistic congresses and to arrange for lectures by 
teachers of technical and specialized subjects. 

It is recommended that the Inter-American Institute of Intellectual Coopera- 
tion affiliate with itself scientific, professional, and cultural organizations, listing 
their works in the Bibliographic Bulletin, publishing their suggestions, and 
keeping them in touch with its activities, for which purpose these organizations 
should have divisions of intellectual interchange. 


The following were recommended.—Adoption of an auxiliary unit language, 
which may be Esperanto; interchange of information on teaching methods in 
universities, with a view to making these pedagogically scientific; division of 
university education into two types, i. e., professional and cultural; emphasis 
on scientific investigation in universities; establishment of museums and inter- 
change of specimens; inclusion of Europe in inter-American projects, as far as 
is consistent; calling of an international congress of rectors, deans, and educators 
to consider these projects. 


MISCELLANEOUS RESOLUTIONS, ETC. 


Placing of a floral tribute by the delegates before the statue of Marti on 
February 24. 


Tribute to Dr. José Antolin del Cueto y Pazos, Cuban delegate, who died 
before the opening of the congress. 


Greeting from Doctor Rowe, Director General of the Pan American Union, 
and message of thanks. 


Greeting from a group in New York composed of students of the course on 
international relations given at Columbia University, and Latin American stu- 
dents residing at the International House, New York, and resolution of thanks. 


Announcement by Doctor Aydelotte, delegate from the United States, that 
the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, of whose advisory com- 
mittee he is chairman, had on that date extended to Cuba its Latin American 
Exchange Fellowships, and resolution of thanks. 


Resolutions conveying the thanks of the congress to the President of the 
Republic of Cuba, the Secretary of State, the University of Habana, the Director 
of the Pan American Office of Cuba, and others. 


On behalf of the Argentine Government an invitation was extended to the 
other nations of America to be represented at an Inter-American Congress of 
Geology, Geography, and History which will meet at Buenos Aires for the 
purpose of discussing nomenclature and a card index of works in these fields, as 
well as methods of drawing and printing maps (scales, symbols, etc.). 

On every side the feeling was evident that this congress was deal- 
ing with the really vital features of international relations and that 
the new institute held possibilities of a closer rapprochement between 
the peoples of the Americas than has ever been achieved. Many 
and fruitful were the suggestions made, and though the process of 
working them out may be somewhat slow, at least the machinery 
has been provided. As a result, we may expect that the varied 
lines along which intellectual cooperation between the Americas has 
been slowly proceeding for many years will now feel a quickening 
impulse. 
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Courtesy of the Department of Public Works of Cuba 
THE SCHOOL OF LAW OF THE UNIVERSITY 


Jet 
INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF UNIVERSITIES 


On the invitation of the University of Habana, this congress held 
several sessions from February 15 to 19. The following countries 
were represented by over a hundred delegates: 


Argentina. Honduras. 
Australia. Italy. 
Brazil. Mexico. 
Chile. Norway. 
Costa Rica. Panama. 
Cuba. Peru. 
Czechoslovakia. Scotland. 
Ecuador. Spain. 
England. United States of America. 
Germany. Venezuela. 
Guatemala. 


Dr. Octavio Averhoff, Secretary of Public Instruction, on whose 
initiative the congress was held, was elected honorary president; 
Dr. Clemente Inclan, rector of the University of Habana, president; 
and the vice presidents were chosen from Germany, Italy, the United 
States of America and Brazil. 

A large number of papers were presented, containing many valuable 
suggestions, and among the conclusions approved were those recom- 
mending complete freedom of universities from governmental control 
in matters of internal administration, especially as to the election of 
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professors; promotion of scientific research, especially of laboratory 
work; formation of student clubs of a civic and cultural nature; the 
use of mental tests in the selection of candidates for admission; uni- 
versity extension in a form adapted to each country; the awarding of 
exchange scholarships to graduate students only, on the basis of com- 
petitive examinations, and the organization of special committees in 
universities to assist exchange students; a definite responsibility on 
the part of universities for the physical, social, and moral welfare of 
their students, and the establishment of student counsellors, residence 
halls, ete. 

Two separate institutions were created at Habana: An Interna- 
tional Office of University Information under the auspices of the 
University of Habana, to which the universities represented at the 
congress will send information concerning themselves; and an Inter- 
national Association of Universities, whose function is to take an 
active and conciliatory part in the solution of the problems arising 
out of the relations between nations, by offering its services as con- 
sultant to organizations desiring them and by coordinating the aca- 
demic and educational activities of universities. A provisional execu- 
tive committee, of which Dr. Antonio Sanchez de Bustamente was 
elected chairman, will convoke the next university congress and sub- 
mit to it a definite plan of organization for the association. 

It was voted that the next congress should meet at the University 
of Florence within three years. 


The University of Habana is to be most warmly congratulated, 
not only on its 200 years of honorable and useful life, but also on 
the admirable organization and management of these two important 
meetings, as well as on the part it is destined to play in the devel- 
opment of the organizations called into being as a result of these 
conferences. 





THE FIRST CONFERENCE’ OF “THE Nigaie 
AMERICAN COMMISSION OF WOMEN 


By Fora bE Otiverra LIMA 


Commissioner for Brazil on the Inter-American Commission of Women 


T THE invitation of the Cuban Government, the First Conference 
of the Inter-American Commission of Women was held in Habana 
from February 17 to 24 of this year in connection with the two 
hundredth anniversary of the founding of the University of Habana. 
From the moment those of us who left Washington in the first 
contingent landed in Habana, there was never a dull moment. We 
were met at the dock by what seemed to us all the lovely women of 
Cuba with mountains of flowers; by representatives of the Govern- 
ment; by photographers with clicking cameras, and by representatives 
of the all-powerful and useful press. For the first time in history, 
women appointed by governments to investigate the juridical status 
of women were assembling for a conference. 

Habana, where the commission was created in 1928 by resolution ! 
of the Sixth International Conference of American States, extended an 
overwhelming welcome to the group of commissioners assembled to 
report on the accomplishments of their two years’ labors and to plan 
work for the future. The heartiness of the welcome extended by the 
Cuban Government, the University of Habana, the Alianza Nacional 
Feminista, and all the progressive Cuban women warmed our hearts 
and we entered upon our duties with courage and joy. The large hall 
of the law building of the university was assigned to us for our sessions. 
Adjoining it was a commodious room for conference headquarters 
where for two weeks the hum of the work of stenographers, typists, 
translators, clerks, and Cuban volunteer assistants scarcely ceased 
long enough for them to sleep and eat. 

Our chairman, Miss Doris Stevens, reminded us that we were 
assembled in the same room, deliberating at the same table, where two 
years ago she and her colleagues had come to plead with the committee 
on private international law for the creation of the commission. 

The first meeting—the only private one—was an executive session 
of the commissioners to adopt the program and rules of procedure for 
the conference. 





1 The official text of this resolution is as follows: 

“The Sixth International Conference of American States resolves: 

““That an Inter-American Commission of Women be constituted to take charge of the preparation of 
juridical information and data of any other kind which may be deemed advisable to enable the Seventh 
International Conference of American States to take up the consideration of the civil and political equality 
of women in the continent. 

“Said commission shall be composed of seven women from various countries of America appointed by the 
Pan American Union, this number to be increased by the commission itself until every Republic in America 
has a representative on the commission.’’ 
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The first public session saw the room packed to capacity. The 
chairman opened the conference and turned the chair over to the 
Cuban Commissioner. Dr. Fernando Sanchez de Fuentes, on behalf 
of the Cuban Government, Dr. Rosa Trina Lagomasino, professor of 
chemistry of the University of Habana on behalf of the university, 
and Sra. Elena Mederos de Gonzalez, Cuban commissioner, welcomed 
us, and so the conference began. 

Most of us were unknown to each other when we began work. At 
the end of the first day we were like old comrades, working together 
and taking pleasure in our deliberations, which we hope will affect the 
position of women throughout the world. 

One of the most brilliant occasions was a mass meeting held in the 
great hall of the university, which was filled to its utmost. Sra. Flora 
de Oliveira Lima of Brazil presided. The speakers were: Srta. Aida 
Parada, Chile; Sra. Elena Mederos de Gonzalez, Cuba; Sra. Juanita 
Molina de Fromén, Nicaragua; Srta. Clara Gonzalez, Panama; and 
Dr. James Brown Scott, president of the American Institute of Inter- 
national Law. The main topic discussed was nationality, as the 
commission up to the present time has concentrated on this subject. 
The nationality laws as they affect women of the respective countries 
which they represent were discussed by the various commissioners. 
The chairman, in introducing the presiding officer, emphasized the 
fact that for the first time in history a conference of women appointed 
by governments had been called upon to conduct research into the 
legal position of women in this hemisphere. 

Another brilliant meeting also took place in this same beautiful hall. 
The Conference of Rectors, Deans, and Educators in general, which 
was also in session in Habana, invited the commission to one of its 
plenary sessions to report results. The commissioners described our 
labors and called upon these distinguished delegates to aid us in 
achieving equality between men and women. On this occasion, Dr. 
James Brown Scott, speaking as a delegate from the floor, praised the 
commission’s work on nationality as a unique contribution to inter- 
national law, and paid a special tribute to the chairman of the com- 
mission, and to Dr. Alice Paul, chairman of the nationality committee, 
for the magnificent work which they had accomplished together. 

It will be remembered that the commission, immediately after its 
creation, selected as its first subject of research the question of nation- 
ality as it affects women. This selection was made because the Con- 
ference on the Codification of International Law, now meeting at The 
Hague, had included nationality on its agenda of subjects proposed for 
codification. The commission appointed a special committee to report 
and draft a nationality treaty affecting women’s rights. Dr. Alice 
Paul of the United States of America, whose scholarly attainments and 
achievements are well known, was its chairman. Doctor Paul’s 
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committee prepared and submitted to the conference a most scholarly 
and complete report. It comprises exhaustive material bearing upon 
the nationality laws of 84 countries of the world as these laws affect 
women. The law for each country in the original language as found 
in constitution, code, or statute is stated. Interpretations of the law 
in court decisions, consular instructions, and opinions of government 
officials and leading jurists, are also included. In parallel columns 
authoritative English translations are given. 

Summaries of the laws, in tabular form, show inequality in favor of 
men, inequality in favor of women, and equality between men and 
women: first, in their capacity to transmit nationality to a child at 
birth, where nationality is so acquired; second, in the effect of 
marriage upon nationality; third, in the effect of the change of nation- 
ality by one spouse upon the nationality of the other spouse after 
marriage; fourth, in the effect of change of nationality by parents 
on their children. 

The report shows that only five countries—i. e., Argentina, Chile, 
Paraguay, the Union of Soviet Republics, and Uruguay—deal equally 
with men and women at all points in respect to nationality. In all other 
countries men have rights superior to women in nationality. Members 
of the commission and visitors were constantly consulting this report— 
so complete, so interesting, so revelatory of the position of women. 
The committee recommended the indorsement of a draft treaty as 
follows: 

“The contracting parties agree that from the going into effect of 
this treaty, there shall be no distinction based on sex in their law and 
practice relating to nationality.” 

This draft proposal was unanimously adopted by the commission. 

I must confess to a sense of responsibility and exaltation as we dis- 
cussed this matter. There was no division of opinion. Every mem- 
ber spoke on the subject and voted to adopt the draft and to send it 
by our chairman to The Hague, where she will urge its adoption in the 
name of the commission, representative of the women of the Americas. 
As this article goes to press, our representatives are on their way to 
urge this measure which, if adopted, will establish equality between 
men and women in nationality. 

While we were in session, the Cuban Government appointed Sra. 
Blanche Z. de Baralt delegate to the conference at The Hague and 
made the announcement through the chairman of our commission. 
This was fitting, for His Excellency the Ambassador of Cuba in Wash- 
ington, Dr. Orestes Ferrara, Cuban delegate to the Ninth Assembly of 
the League of Nations, had, on the suggestion of Miss Stevens, secured 
the adoption of a resolution by the Assembly with reference to the 
appointment of women as delegates of the respective Governments 
to the Conference on the Codification of International Law. 
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Miss Fanny Bunand-Sévastos, executive secretary of the Inter- 
American Commission, made a report, showing how the work had 
been financed by voluntary contributions. 

The conference also called upon the commissioners’ respective gov- 
ernments asking them to appoint the commissioners as delegates to 
The Hague conference on codification. This was too late, however, 
to be very productive of results, as most of the delegations were 
already named by governments. However, such action can only 
have a salutary effect by showing governments how deeply concerned 
women are that the new world code to be drawn up at The Hague 
shall represent the wishes of women as well as men. 

The plan of future work was also thoroughly discussed: How to 
proceed to compile the laws on marriage, divorce, property rights, 
domicile, industrial equality, political status—in short, all the vast 
amount of work which the commission would like to achieve before 
1933, when the Seventh International Conference of American States 
meets in Montevideo. 

It was finally decided that each commissioner should begin at once 
to direct the compilation of the laws of her own country on all points 
relating to the position of women. In order that the work might be 
uniform in endeavor and in final form, a subcommission was appointed 
to determine the general plan of work and to decide at what time the 
laws for all countries on any or all points were to be reported. 

Due to rapidly moving international events, the commission’s plan 
was made sufficiently flexible to call for intensive study on one point 
rather than another, as may seem desirable. The commission felt that 
it ought to relate its work as much as possible to other current plans 
having to do with international law, in order that no international 
legislation should be drawn up which would affect adversely the position 
of the women of the Americas. 

One of the most stirring immediate results of the interest stimulated 
locally in the work of the commission was the request from some of the 
young women students of the University of Habana that Miss Stevens 
help them to organize a student group to work for the vote in Cuba. 
A large and enthusiastic mass meeting of students was held in the 
university the day after our conference closed. A committee of 
students was formed to perfect an organization. In addition to the 
chairman the commissioners from Panama, Chile, Mexico, and Cuba 
spoke to encourage the students in their endeavor. Several of the 
young women law students promised to aid the commission in its 
legal research besides carrying out their new work. 

A farewell reception was held in the beautiful headquarters of the 
Alianza Nacional Feminista on the Malecon, where students aroused 
to action, members of the Alianza, and some of the commissioners spoke. 

During the course of the conference the commissioners were guests of 
the United States Embassy at a reception, of the mayor of Habana 
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at a banquet, and of the Secretary of State, the president of the Senate, 
and members of the House of Representatives at various delightful 
teas. We were also special guests at a delightful reception and tea 
given by Sra. Celia Sarra de Averhoff, wife of the Minister of Public 
Instruction, and herself one of the most charming and gifted Cuban 
feminists. The reception took place in Sra. de Averhoff’s beautiful 
home, and various problems relating to the closer unity of women in 
their work for equality were discussed informally. 

All members of the commission left Cuba with a deep sense of 
abiding gratitude to the Government of Cuba, to the University of 
Habana, to the women of Cuba, and to the Cuban public in general 
for their fervent cooperation in making the conference such a success. 
Special thanks were due Sr. Tirso Mesa, director of the Cuban bureau 
of the Pan American Union, for his pains and patience in giving the 
greatest possible assistance to the labors of our conference. 

I know I voice the opinion of my colleagues when I say that the more 
recently appointed commissioners were impressed with the great 
amount of work which had been accomplished before we were named on 
the commission. We are anxious to express our appreciation by ear- 
nest effort to live up to the pace thus set. The leadership of the chair- 
man, Miss Stevens, won the admiration and loyalty of us all. 

As the meeting came to an end, I found myself thinking of the good 
accomplished—not only by the work which we were appointed to do 
and had sought to do, but by the understanding, the friendliness that 
prevailed. These surely are the things that are binding the Americas 
closer and ever closer together. 

The following seven commissioners were appointed in 1928: Sra. 
Ernestina A. Lopez de Nelson, Argentina; Sra. Maria Elena de 
Hinestrosa, Colombia; Mme. Teligny Mathon, Haiti; Srta. Clara 
Gonzalez, Panama; Sra. Maria Alvarez de Guillén Rivas, Salvador; 
Sra. Lucila Luciani de Pérez Diaz, Venezuela; and Miss Doris Stevens, 
United States. In addition to these, there have also been appointed 
Sra. Flora de Oliveira Lima, Brazil; Srta. Aida Parada, Chile; Sra. 
Lidia Fernandez, Costa Rica; Sra. Elena Mederos de Gonzalez, Cuba; 
Sra. Gloria Moya de Jiménez, Dominican Republic; Sra. Irene de 
Peyre, Guatemala; Sra. Margarita Robles de Mendoza, Mexico; Sra. 
Juanita Molina de Fromén, Nicaragua; and Sra. Teresa Obregoso 
de Prevost, Peru. Of the 16 countries which have made appoint- 
ments, 14 were represented at the first conference which has just 
ended, and the fifteenth (Salvador) intrusted its proxy to Panama, 
through Srta. Clara Gonzalez. 

Those who acted as alternates to the absent commissioners were: 
Sra. Alicia Rico de Herrera, Colombia; Mme. Fernand Dennis, Haiti; 
Sra. Maria Mereghi de Rey, Peru; Sra. Cecilia Herrera de Olavarria, 
Venezuela; and Sra. Serafina R. de Rosado, Costa Rica. 


FOURTH PAN AMERICAN COMMERCIAL 
CONFERENCE 


REPARATIONS for the Fourth Pan American Commercial Con- 
ference were initiated by the Governing Board of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union at the session held on March 5, when approval was given 
to the report of a special committee providing that the conference 
shall meet at the Pan American Union in October, 1931. At the 
same time the board approved a draft of program of the conference, 
subject to final action later. The special committee was composed 
of His Excellency the Ambassador of Cuba, Dr. Orestes Ferrara; His 
Excellency the Minister of Panama, Dr. R. J. Alfaro; and His Excel- 
lency the Minister of Nicaragua, Dr. Juan B. Sacasa. 
The report and draft of program approved by the Governing Board 
are as follows: 


After a careful consideration of all other Pan American conferences 
to be held in the near future and the procedure followed at previous 
commercial conferences, the undersigned committee is of the opinion 
that the Fourth Pan American Commercial Conference should be 
held at the Pan American Union from Monday, October 5, to Satur- 
day, October 10, 1931. This would not conflict with any other con- 
ferences of a Pan American character; will afford adequate opportunity 
to make the necessary preparations for the conference and will be 
sufficiently far in advance of the Seventh International Conference 
of American States so as not to conflict with that gathering. 

The undersigned committee has also formulated a preliminary draft 
of program which is attached hereto and which in the opinion of 
the members of the committee should be distributed among the 
Governments and commercial associations of the American Republics 
for such comment and suggestion as they may have to offer, definitive 
action on the program to be taken at the meeting of the Governing 
Board to be held in November. It is also the opinion of the members 
of the special committee that the same procedure should be followed 
with respect to representation at the conference as was adopted on 
the occasion of the Third Commercial Conference and that at the 
proper time invitations be extended to the Governments of the 
American Republics and to the commercial or other associations of 
the American Republics interested in international trade. 

The special committee, therefore, begs to submit for the considera- 
tion and approval of the Governing Board the following draft of 
resolution: 

That the Fourth Pan American Commercial Conference assemble at the Pan 
American Union from Monday, October 5, to Saturday, October 10, 1931. 
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That the chairman of the Governing Board be authorized to extend in the 
name of the Governing Board invitations to the Governments of the American 
Republics and to commercial or other associations of the American Republics 
interested in international trade to be represented at the conference. 

That the Director General be authorized to circulate the attached basis of 
program among the Governments and commercial associations of the American 
Republics for comment and suggestion and that definitive action on the program 
of the Fourth Pan American Commercial Conference be taken by the Governing 
Board at the session to be held in November, 1930. 


DRAFT OF PROGRAM OF THE FOURTH PAN AMERICAN 
COMMERCIAL CONFERENCE 


I. ELIMINATION OF TRADE OBSTACLES 


1. Elimination of obstacles to inter-American trade. 

2. Means of promoting inter-American trade. 

3. Development of inter-American commercial relations by means 
of general or special economic agreements. 


II. TRANSPORTATION 


1. Development and coordination of means of transportation on 
land, by water, and by air. 

2. Means of expediting the shipment of merchandise on land, by 
water, and by air. 

3. Uniform methods and facilities for the compilation and exchange 
of statistics of maritime, fluvial, land, and aerial communications, and 
of production statistics in the American Republics. 

4. Creation of free ports to facilitate the distribution of mer- 
chandise. 

III. FINANCE 


1. Currency stabilization as a factor in the development of inter- 
American trade. 

2. Principles that should govern the investment of foreign capital 
in the countries of the American Continent. 


IV. CONSULAR FEES 
1. Uniformity of consular fees in the American Republics. 
V. PROBLEMS OF LEGISLATION 


1. Inter-American commercial arbitration. 

2. Treatment that should be accorded foreign merchants and 
mercantile associations. 

3. Uniform legislation on bills of exchange, checks, and other com- 
mercial paper in the American Republics. 
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VI. STANDARDIZATION 


1. Standardization of commodities as an aid to commerce and the 
protection of producer and consumer. 
2. Means by which standardization may be achieved. 


VII. COMMERCIAL ACTIVITIES 


1. Means of developing closer relations between chambers of 
commerce and analogous associations of the American Republics. 

2. Treatment of commercial traveling agents. 

3. Means of facilitating the introduction of samples. 

4. Means of facilitating commercial and industrial expositions. 


VIII. TOURIST TRAVEL 


1. The development of tourist travel as an aid to commerce. 





TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES WHE 
LATIN AMERICA IN 1929 


By Matitpa PHILLiPs 


Chief, Statistical Division, Pan American Union 


RADE of the United States with the 20 Republics of Latin 

America, comprising both exports and imports, in the calendar 
year 1929 amounted to $1,925,985,000, an increase of 159 per cent 
over the calendar year 1913 and of 8.2 per cent over that of 1928. 
This figure represented 19.9 per cent of the total foreign trade of the 
United States. Imports from Latin America, $1,014,100,000, repre- 
senting 23 per cent of the total imports of the United States, were 
greater by 137.5 per cent than in 1913 and 6.9 per cent greater than in 
1928; while exports to that region during the same year, $911,885,000, 
representing 17 per cent of the total exports of the United States, 
increased by 188 per cent over the pre-war year 1913, and 9.6 per cent 
over 1928. 

The following tables, compiled from reports of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, United States Department of 
Commerce, show the value of the trade of the United States with 
each of the Republics of Latin America for the years 1913, 1928, and 
1929, and the percentage change in 1929 as compared with 1913 
and 1928: 
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United States imports from Latin America 


{Values in thousands of dollars, i. e., 000 omitted] 





Countries 





IVIGXI CORPEe eee a ee ae ee fee ae eel 
Guatenia aes een Tt ee 
Salad Ona seas sate SO A ESE ¢ 
FLOM UIT aS ae oe ee eee ee 
INGEN ED ae he SS ee ee ee 
Costas Rica mae meee eas ee ee ee 


EUG Glee Sean a2 es a ee 


TOGA Dh oe ee Se ae eae i 
Win Cia yee eee eee PR I Paes SL 
\WAGIATEVADIGIG a, col seg a ae ee 

South American Republics--_-------- 


Motalelatine Americas =-=--2-2- 5-2 





1929 per cent change 
from— 






































1913 1928 1929 
1913 1928 

$81,735 | $124,514 | $117,707| +44.01 —5. 46 
3, 414 | 9, 561 8,470 | +148. 09 —11.41 
1, 470 | 3, 201 3,830 +160. 54 +19. 65 
3, 314 12, 289 12,833 | +287. 23 +4, 42 
1, 668 5, 490 5,748 | +244. 60 +4. 69 

3, 458 5, 555 5, 203 +50. 46 —6. 33 
4, 665 6, 398 5, 351 +14. 70 —16. 36 
125, 094 202, 842 207, 421 +65. 81 +2, 25 
3, 992 9, 372 8,465 | +112. 04 —9. 67 
810 1, 567 1,445 +78. 39 —7. 78 

| 

229, 620 380, 789 376, 473 +43. 95 1.18 
25, 576 99, 438 117,585 | +359. 74 +18, 24 
(1) 176 B70ele en ee +115. 34 
100, 948 220, 701 207,686 | +105. 73 —5. 89 
29, 554 75, 160 102,025 | +245. 21 +35. 74 
15, 714 94, 599 103,525 | +558. 80 | +9. 43 
3, 463 5, 345 | 5, 830 +68. 35 +9. 07 
67 546 529 | +689. 55 —3, 11 

10, 825 20, 757 30,167 | +178. 67 +45. 33 
1, 861 11, 709 18,677 +903. 60 +59. 50 

9, 309 38,905 51,224. = +-450. 26 +31. 66 
197, 317 567, 336 637,627 | +223. 14 +12. 38 
426, 937 948,125 | 1,014,100 | +137.52 +5,95 





1 Less than $500. 


United States exports to Latin America 


[Values in thousands of dollars, i. e. , 000 omitted] 








Total Latin America___._...-_-- ane 


1929 per cent change 















































from— 
Countries 1913 1928 1929 
1913 1928 
IVIGXICO Mae seeeeeere = Sei vie tees? Sire Se $48, 052 $115, 654 $133, 961 +178. 78 +15. 82 
Guatemal ameoas= se ee eee eee 3, 367 13, 314 11, 524 +242. 26 —13. 44 
HESS Vad One ees eee ee eee 2, 271 7, 591 8, 050 +254. 46 +6. 04 
On GMT asa a oe eee ee eee 38, 153 9, 728 12, 811 +241. 35 +31. 69 
INT Caras Uae te ae cee ee ee ee | 2, 888 (BRE 7, 032 +143. 49 —4.41 
(CORD LRG Se ee ae eS ee ese 38, 517 8, O88 8, 312 +136. 33 +2. 76 
AAT Ae ere see eee BL A See eS 24, 368 34, 201 41, 183 +68. 79 +20. 26 
(ONO De 2s Se ee Ea ee a ee eee 73, 239 127, 897 128, 898 +75. 99 +0. 78 
DominicanvRepublic=: = 22-=. 22) = es 5, 574 16, 807 14, 204 +154. 82 —15.48 
IB Ghigl 2 ee ee ee ee | 5, 698 12, 742 8, 790 +54. 26 —31.01 
North American Republics_________- 172, 727 353, 379 374, 715 +116. 94 +6. 03 
ENS (EGTA TUES Se ee ae ee ee a eee 54, 980 178, 899 210, 288 +282. 48 +17. 54 
[BO Liy ae EN ES TE ee 963 4, 951 5, 985 +521. 49 +20. 88 
IS SiO VAN bt Sa eee SE ee a ea se 39, 901 100, 104 108, 779 +172. 62 +8. 66 
(QM es ee ES ee a a oe, eed apa en 16, 617 40, 351 | 55, 776 +235. 65 +38. 22 
(Qa lopngi opts 2s ES ee ee | 7, 647 58, 596 48, 983 +540. 55 —16. 40 
CTIA OTe ee ene a Pe ee 2, 822 6, 595 6, 112 +116. 58 —7.32 
LEE PGi fe ae A ee ee Dee ee 215 1, 354 1, 500 -+-+-597. 67 +10. 78 
Omens Joes 5 Soe Le 7, 609 23, 410 26, 177 +244, 02 +11. 81 
Unig ry ee ie Se oe eee oe eee eee 7,617 26, 016 28, 245 +270. 81 -++8. 56 
METIOZ IC dma ts Sand eb eae 5, 462 37, 920 45, 325 +729. 82 +19. 52 
South American Republics. _-----__- 143, 833 478, 196 537, 170 -+273. 46 +12. 31 
316,560 | 831,575 |  911,885| +188.06|  +9.65 





Note.—United States statistics credit commodities in considerable quantities imported from and ex- 
ported to Bolivia and Paraguay via ports situated in neighboring countries, not to the Republics of Bolivia 
and Paraguay, but to the countries in which the ports of entry or departure are located. 
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THE GOVERNING BOARD 


Congratulations to President Elect of Colombia.—A message of con- 
gratulation to His Excellency, Dr. Enrique Olaya Herrera, Minister 
of Colombia at Washington and representative of his country on the 
Governing Board, was sent to him by the board on the occasion of his 
election to the Presidency of Colombia. Doctor Olaya has been a 
member of the board since 1922 and at one time served as its vice 
chairman. (See article The President Elect of Colombia, Dr. Enrique 
Olaya Herrera, pp. 325-329.) 

Fourth Pan American Commercial Conference.—At the session held 
March 5 the Governing Board of the Pan American Union approved 
a proposal for the holding of the Fourth Pan American Commercial 
Conference at Washington from October 5 to 10, 1931. A complete 
account of the action of the board on this important matter will be 
found on pages 412-414 of this issue. 

Resolutions—The board also adopted several resolutions. That on 
the commemoration of the centenaries of the deaths of Bolivar and 
Sucre, presented by His Excellency the Minister of Bolivia, Dr. 
Eduardo Diez de Medina, reads as follows: 

Whereas the 17th of December, 1930, marks the one hundredth anniversary 
of the death of Simén Bolfvar, Liberator, Founder of Nationalities, originator of 
the series of inter-American treaties and the Congress of Panama of 1826, in which 
the ideals of Pan American brotherhood and solidarity began to assume the form 
of reality in the international life of the people of America; 

Whereas the 4th of June of the same year marks the first centennial of the 
death of Antonio José de Sucre, legislator and philosopher, invincible warrior, 
unfading glory of the epic struggle for the liberty of Hispanic America: There- 
fore, the Governing Board of the Pan American Union: 

Resolves, That the Pan American Union shall take part, in a manner befitting 
the glory of the liberators and the solemnity of the two centennials, in the homage 


of admiration and gratitude which the nations of America will render to their 
memory. 
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GUESTS AT LUNCHEON IN HONOR OF DR. RIOS GALLARDO 


His Excellency Dr. Conrado Rios Gallardo, Ambassador of Chile to Peru and formerly Chilean Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, was the guest of honor at a luncheon given by the Director General of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union, Dr. L.S. Rowe. The group includes, in first row, left to right: The Acting Secretary of the 
Navy, Hon. Ernest Lee Jahncke; the Secretary of Labor, Hon. James J. Davis; His Excellency Dr. 
Conrado Rios Gallardo; His Excellency the Ambassador of Chile to the United States, Senor Dr. Carlos 
G. DaAvila; the Secretary of War, Hon. Patrick J. Hurley; the Acting Secretary of State, Hon. Joseph P. 
Cotton. Second row, left to right: Sefor Don Anibal Jara, associate editor of Za Nacidn, Santiago, 
Chile; the Assistant Director of the Pan American Union, Dr. Gil Borges; the First Secretary of the 
Chilean Embassy, Sefior Don Oscar Blanco Viel; the Assistant Secretary of War, Hon. F. Trubee 
Davison; the Secretary of the Chilean Embassy, Senor Don Manuel Valdés; and the Director General 
of the Pan American Union, Dr. L. 8. Rowe. 


The chairman of the board shall appoint a committee to formulate the program 
of ceremonies by which the Pan American Union will participate in the com- 
memoration of the two centennials. 


A second resolution expressed the appreciation of the board for the 
services of the retiring Ambassador of Peru, Dr. Hernan Velarde, 
which resolution appears on page 354; and a third congratulated the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers on its fiftieth anniversary 
and on its work for the development of closer cultural relations 
between the United States and the countries of Latin America. 

Inter-American Highway Commission.—The Governing Board was 
also informed of appointments that had been made to the Inter- 
American Highway Commission by the Governments of Panama, 
Guatemala, and Salvador. The Inter-American Highway Commis- 
sion was provided for by a resolution of the highway conference 
which met at Panama in October, 1929, for the purpose of making 
an actual survey of the route of the Inter-American highway in the 
countries between the United States and Panama. It is expected 
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DISTINGUISHED MEXICANS AT THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 


Among recent visitors in Washington was Sefior Dr. Ignacio Garcia Téllez, rector of the National Uni- 
versity of Mexico, who isin the United States for the purpose of studying the organization of universities. 
The group includes, sitting (left to right): Madame Garcia Téllez and Madame Campos- Ortiz; standing: 
Dr. Garcia Téllez; Dr. Pablo Campos-Ortiz, Chargé d’ A ffaires of Mexico in Washington; Dr. L. 8. Rowe; 
and Dr. Pablo Martinez del Rio, professor of history in the University of Mexico. 


that the membership of the commission will be completed in the near 
future. 
THE DIRECTOR GENERAL’S OFFICE 





Distinguished guests—The director general entertained at luncheon 
at the Pan American Annex on Wednesday, February 19, in honor of 
His Excellency Sefor Dr. Conrado Rios Gallardo, Ambassador of 
Chile to Peru and formerly Minister of Foreign Affairs of Chile, 
at which were present members of the Diplomatic Corps and higher 
governmental officials at Washington. The guests included: His 
Excellency the Ambassador of Chile to the United States, Senor Dr. 
Carlos G. Davila; the Secretary of War, Hon. Patrick J. Hurley; the 
Secretary of Labor, Hon. James J. Davis; the Acting Secretary of 
State, Hon. Joseph P. Cotton; the Acting Secretary of the Navy, 
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Hon. Ernest Lee Jahncke; the Assistant Secretary of War, Hon. F. 
Trubee Davison; the First Secretary of the Chilean Embassy, Senor 
Don Oscar Blanco Viel; the Secretary of the Chilean Embassy, Sefor 
Don Manuel Valdés; the Assistant Director of the Pan American 
Union, Dr. Esteban Gil Borges, and Sefior Don Anibal Jara, Associate 
Editor of La Nacién of Santiago, Chile. 

Dr. Rios Gallardo, accompanied by Ambassador Davila and Madame 
Davila, made an extensive tour, before his departure for Peru, of the 
eastern and middle-western sections of the United States for the 
purpose of inspecting the leading industrial plants. Every possible 
courtesy was extended to these distinguished Chileans to make their 
trip a memorable one. 

During the latter part of February the director general had the 
pleasure of welcoming to the Pan American Union Sefior Dr. Ignacio 
Garcia Téllez, president of the National University of Mexico, Madame 
Garcia Téllez, and Prof. Pablo Martinez del Rio, professor of history 
in the University of Mexico, accompanied by Sefor Dr. Pablo 
Campos-Ortiz, Chargé d’Affaires of Mexico, and Madame Campos- 
Ortiz. President Garcia Téllez is making a study of the organization 
of universities in the United States. 

Other visitors received by the director general were Senor Don Juan 
Enrique Tocornal, formerly Ambassador of Chile to Argentina, and 
his son. While in the United States Senor Tocornal availed himself 
of the opportunity to visit some of the larger industrial organizations 
as well as leading universities. 

Senor Dr. Hector Bolognini, professor of industrial chemistry of the 
University of Buenos Aires, who also is visiting this country in the 
interest of his university, called on the director general. 

Honorary membership.—The director general has been made an 
honorary member of the Club de Engenharia, of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
of which Senhor Dr. Paulo de Frontin is president. 

<Address.—The director general delivered an address before the 
Pennsylvania League of Women Voters at Philadelphia on March 7. 
His topic was “Our Pan American Relations and Interests.”’ 





THE COUNSELOR’S OFFICE 


Pan American music.—The counselor, Mr. Franklin Adams, who 
arranges the concerts of Pan American music given by the Union, 
announces that the United Service Orchestra, which will take part in 
the concert at the Pan American Union on the evening of April 21, 
has been enlarged to 100 musicians. For several seasons the orchestra 
has been composed of 70 musicians from the United States Army and 
Navy Bands; the expansion is due to the inclusion of a proportionate 
number of musicians from the Marine Corps Orchestra. Since there 
are 250 musicians in the three service groups stationed in Washington, 
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it is possible at any time further to increase the size of the organiza- 
tion, should special compositions require it. The programs will be 
conducted by the three leaders of the service bands in Washington: 
Capt. Wiliam J. Stannard, of the Army Band; Lieut. Charles Benter, 
of the Navy Band; and Capt. Taylor Branson, of the Marine Band 
The organization was created to play exclusively music from the 
New World, and many of the leading composers of Latin America 
appreciating the compliment paid them by the creation of this unique 
orchestra, have sent their compositions with the request that they 
receive their first rendition in Washington. 

On April 21 one of the selections especially composed for the United 
Service Orchestra will be played. This is A Night in the Andes by 
Justin Elie, of Haiti. Alberto Alvarado, composer of the interesting 
Yaqui Dance, has sent a manuscript arrangement of his latest composi- 
tion, Latin Heart. The Voice of the Streets, a tone poem by Humberto 
Allende, will also be one of the feature numbers of this concert. 


FOREIGN TRADE ADVISER’S OFFICE 


Foreign trade convention.—The foreign trade adviser attended the 
First Annual International Foreign Trade Convention, held at 
Buffalo, N. Y., March 6 and 7, where he had charge of the Latin 
American advisory service. The Pan American Union had on 
exhibit many of its publications. 


STATISTICAL DIVISION 


Foreign trade reports.—The statistical division has recently pub- 
lished the general survey of Latin American trade in 1928 and a report 
in detail on the foreign trade of Chile for the same year, and is at 
present engaged in the preparation of reports from official sources on 
the commerce of Honduras, Cuba, Panama, and Haiti for the latest 
available years. 

Special reports—At the request of Sefior Ignacio Garcia Téllez, 
President of the National University of Mexico, the division is now 
preparing statistics on the population, classified as to race, religion, 
and occupation, of each country member of the Pan American 
Union. 

There has been a noticeable increase during the past month in the 
number of requests received by the statistical division from those 
requiring data in detail on markets in Latin America. Special 
statements are prepared to answer these requests and acknowledg- 
ments of them indicate that the information is highly appreciated. 
A report of this kind has just been completed for the use of the 
Vancouver Board of Trade, showing, by quantities and values, the 
commodities entering into the trade of Argentina with Canada for 
the years 1925 to 1927, inclusive. 
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COLUMBUS MEMORIAL LIBRARY 


Gift of Ambassador of Peru.—The library was especially fortunate 
in receiving a collection of 135 volumes from His Excellency the 
Ambassador of Peru, Dr. Hernan Velarde. These included a 10- 
volume collection of Peruvian treaties; a 1789 edition of Las Siete 
Partidas, the famous juridical code of Alfonso el Sabio of Spain; a 
four-volume collection of laws enacted during the reign of Carlos IV; 
the parliamentary and political speeches of Jorge Prado; laws of 
Peru, 1821 to 1859 and’ 1900 to 1905; and other documents which 
formed part of Doctor Velarde’s private library. 

Maps.—The map collection of the library has been enriched by a 
donation of 25 highway maps from Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Cuba, Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama, Peru, and Venezuela. In 
addition there have been received maps of Mexico City, South 
America, North America, Guatemala, and Salvador, three sheets of a 
new map of Uruguay being prepared by the Instituto Geogrffico in 
Montevideo, and three sheets of a new map of Costa Rica. 

Assistance to students —During the past month the library received 
300 requests for information and books. Of these 106 were from 
outside the union and included many for reading lists required by 
students searching for material for class use, as well as others from 
specialists unable to obtain desired books elsewhere. 

New magazines.—New periodicals received in the course of the past 
month include: 

La Gaceta del Empleado. Official publication of the Caja de Empleados Parti- 
culares, Casilla 245 V, Santiago, Chile. Vol. 1, No. 1, October 31, 1929. 101 p. 
Illus. 

Boletin de Legislacién. Official publication of the Comisién Nacional Codifica- 
dora, Secretaria de Justicia. Dr. Fernando Ortiz, Director, Habana, Cuba. 
Vol. 1, No. 1, January—June, 1929. Quarterly. 94 p. 

Revista de la Universidad de Guayaquil. Board of editors: Dr. Carlos A. 
Arroyo del Rio; Dr. José Dario Moral; and Dr. Adolfo Hidalgo Nevares, Guaya- 
quil, Ecuador. Vol. 1, No. 1, January—March, 1930. Quarterly. 121 p. 
Illus. 

Boletin de Aduanas de la Repiublica de Guatemala. Official publication of the 
Direccié6n General de Aduanas, Guatemala, Guatemala. Vol. 1, No. 1, January 
31, 1930. 32 p. 

The American Weekly. C. 1. McReynolds, publisher, Caixa 1138, Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. Vol. 1, No.2. January 28, 1930. 6p. Illus. 

Honduras-Commercial. Monthly review in English and Spanish of commerce, 
finance, industry, agriculture, mining, and statistics. Octavio R. Ugarte, 
Director, 36 Ay. San Francisco, Tegucigalpa, Honduras. Vol. 1, No. 1, Decem- 
ber, 1929. 32p. Illus. 

Revista de Agronomia y Veterinaria. Monthly publication of the Escuela de 
Agronomia y de Medicina Veterinaria, Santiago, Chile. Vol. 1, No. 3, November- 
December, 1929. 247 p. Illus. 

Revista Musical. Published by the Centro de Alumnos del Conservatorio 
Nacional de Misica, Casilla 3599, Santiago, Chile. Vol. 1, No. 2, December, 
1929. 53 p. 
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Revista de la Camara de Comercio. Monthly publication of the Camara de 
Comercio de Chile, Guillermo Arthur, president of the Camara, Santiago, Chile. 
Vol. 1, No. 2, November, 1929. 

Revista de Industria Animal. Publication of the Directoria de Industria 
Animal, Secretaria da Agricultura, Industria e Commercio, Avenida Agua Branca 
53, Sao Paulo, Brazil. Vol. 1, No. 1, November, 1929. 94p. Illus. 

Revista de la Habana. El indice de la cultura nacional. Published under the 
direction of Gustavo Gutiérrez, Calle Obispo No. 89, altos, Habana, Cuba. 
Vol. 1, No. 2, February, 1930. 135 p. 

Archivos de Pediatria del Uruguay. Publication of the Sociedad de Pediatria 
de Montevideo, Conrado Pelfort, Jefe de Redaccién, Avenida 18 de Julio 1056, 
Montevideo, Uruguay. Vol. 1, No. 1, January, 1930. 60p. Illus. 


DIVISION OF INTELLECTUAL COOPERATION 


Congress of Rectors, Deans, and Educators.—Miss Heloise Brainerd, 
chief of the division, has just returned from a two weeks’ stay in Cuba 
where, on the invitation of the Cuban Government, she attended the 
Congress of Rectors, Deans, and Educators in the capacity of tech- 
nical adviser. An account of this important congress is found on 
page 389 ff. Miss Brainerd also visited schools while in Habana, 
and spent one day en route at the University of Miami. 

Information for correspondents —Response was made the past 
month to requests for the following: Bibliography on Latin American 
history for the use of the extension division of a large university; 
bibliography on education in Latin America for the librarian of a 
teachers college in the United States (copies of both bibliographies 
are available for distribution); information on library school courses 
for a normal school principal in Latin America who wishes to introduce 
such a course in her school; and assistance to a Latin American 
architects’ association which desires to receive United States archi- 
tectural journals and to cultivate closer relations with associations of 
architects in this country. 

Exhibition material and pageant.—The division has recently sent 
collections of publications and illustrative material on Latin America 
in answer to several requests received from schools and associations 
in the United States. The division has received the outline of a 
Latin American pageant as presented in a junior high school], for the 
preparation of which suggestions had previously been made by the 
division. 

Visitors.— Among the recent visitors to the division of intellectual 
cooperation should be mentioned the following: The eminent 
Brazilian educator, Dr. Lucio José dos Santos of Bello Horizonte, who 
came to the United States after attending the Congress of Rectors, 
Deans, and Educators; Mr. E. B. Crooks, professor of philosophy and 
sociology in the University of Delaware, who called relative to informa- 
tion on summer schools of Portuguese; and Miss Marvin Brecken- 
ridge of the National Student Federation of America, which is desirous 
of making contacts in Latin America. 
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DIVISION OF AGRICULTURAL COOPERATION 


First Inter-American Conference on Agriculture —The coming Inter- 
American Conference on Agriculture, Forestry, and Animal Industry 
to be held in Washington, September 8 to 20, 1930, will be one of the 
most important held under the auspices of the Pan American Union, 
since in all of the American Republics agviculture plays so important 
arole. Those in charge of the program for this conference report 
progress in the preparation of reports on the many technical phases 
to be covered in the daily program. This division is constantly 
receiving and answering inquiries regarding the conference from inter- 
ested persons in the various countries of the Pan American Union. 

Reference works on agriculture.—Steps are being taken to improve 
the library of this division. This library will be composed of agri- 
cultural reference books, carefully selected, which will contribute 
considerably to the usefulness of this division, especially in answering 
the numerous requests for information on subjects pertaining to Latin 
American agriculture. 








SUBJECT MATTER OF CONSULAR REPORTS 


REPORTS RECEIVED TO FEBRUARY 15, 1930 





Subject 





ARGENTINA 


Review of commerce and industries for quarter ended Dec. 31, 
1929. 
BRAZIL 


Coffee industry and trade for quarter ended Dec. 31, 1929 


Electrification of Curityba-Paranagua Railway Line_________- 
Review of commerce and industries for quarter ending Dec. 
Dedisted expotts to the United States from Rio de Janeiro, for 
Review for quarter ended Dec. 31, 1929___-_______-____-_ ee 


CHILE 


Review of the Antofagasta consular district, quarter ending 
Dec. 31, 1929. 
The commerce and industries of the Arica district, quarter 
ending Dec. 31, 1929. 
COLOMBIA 


Suspension of urbanization project at Cali 


Sanitary conditions at Buenaventura 


CUBA 


Proposed Cuban’ Commerciali@odes=222 22-2 2 ee 

Annual report on commerce and industries for 1928, combined 
with quarter ended Dec. 31, 1929. 

American participation in Cuba’s foreign trade for 1928______- 

Review of the Antilla district, quarter ending Dec. 31, 1929____ 


InternationaliSamplerMair at Elabanaes sees). see ee 
A few words on exportation to Cuba (pamphlet) 


MEXICO 


Industrial and commercial development in the northern part 
of Sinaloa. 
Civic improvements at Nuevo Larado 


Review of Ciudad Jaurez district, quarter ending Dec. 31, 1929_ 


National Planning Congress held in Mexico City, Jan. 20 to 
25, 1930. 
PANAMA 


Review of commerce and industries for quarter ending Dec. 
31, 1929. 
SALVADOR 
Trade and industries of El Salvador for the year 1928 


Report on commerce and industries, quarter ending Dec. 3], 
1929. 
@ommercialmotestisss==== = ee ee BD Me Ss AP 
VENEZUELA 


Exports from La Guaira by countries of destination, quarter 
ending Dec. 31, 1929. 


Review of the Caracas district, December quarter, 1929_______ 





Date 
1930 
Jan. 16 
ans aS 
dose 
Jan. 13 
Janse 
Jan. 18 
Jan. 15 
Be 2(6 (ayes ae 
1929 
Dec. 9 
1930 
Jan. 28 
Jan. 17 
Jan. 18 
Jan. 21 
OE 
Jan. 25 
Feb. 5 
Jan. 10 
Varin wl:7) 
Jan. 29 
Feb. 11 
Jan. 10 
Jan. 6 
Jan. 14 
Jan. 22 
Jao. 13 
Jan. 18 
Jan, 27 








Author 


Leslie E. Reed, 
Buenos Aires. 


consul at 


Arthur G. Parsloe, vice consul 
at Santos. 

C. R. Cameron, consul at Sao 
Paulo. 

A.J. Neu, vice consul at Bahia. 


S. Reid Thompson, consul at 
Rio de Janeiro. 


Do. 
Thomas S. Horn, coasul at 
Antofagasta. 
Stephen C. Worster, vice 


consul at Arica. 


William E. Chapman, consul 
at Cali. 

Paul C. Daniels, vice consul 
at Buenaventura. 


KF. tT. HE. Dumont? 
general at Habana. 
Do. 


consul 


Do. 
Horace J. Dickinson, consul at 
Antilla. 
F. T. F. Dumont. 
Do. 


E. W. Eaton, vice consul at 
Mazatlan. 

Ralph J. Blake, vice consul at 
Nuevo Larado. 

William P. Blocker, consul at 
Ciudad Juarez. 

William Dawson, consul gen- 
eral at Mexico City. 


H. D. Myers, vice consul at 
Panama City. 


A. E. Carleton, consul at San 
Salvador. 
Do. 


Do. 


Ben C. Matthews, vice consul 
at La Guaira. 


0. 
H. M. Wolcott, consul at 
Caracas. 
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EXECUTIVE MANSIONS AND GOVERN- 
MENT BUILDINGS IN CHILE’ 


HE Casa de la Moneda in Santiago has been the political symbol 

of Chilean nationality since 1848, when it was made the official 
residence of the Chief Executive of the Republic. Within its stout 
walls it contains the home and offices of the President and the Minis- 
tries of the Interior, Foreign Relations, and the Treasury. Until 
recently it also housed the Mint from which it derived its name. 

La Moneda, one of the finest edifices ever constructed in colonial 
Spanish America, was originally designed to be the first official mint 
in the Colony of Chile. Although there had been local agitation for 
the establishment of such an institution as early as 1728, when there 
was a great increase in the production of gold, not until 1742 did any 
one suggest that a mint might be run as a private enterprise. In 
that year Francisco Garcia Huidobro went to Spain to ask Philip V 
for the concession, and returned with the real cédula dated October 1, 
1743, that gave him the exclusive right to coin money in the colony 
for a considerable number of years. The necessary machinery was 
imported, and the manufacture of money begun in 1749. The 
business flourished to such an extent that in 1772 it was declared a 
Government monopoly, and with the decree came an order to con- 
struct a permanent building to house it. Owing partly to the fact 
that trained architects were unknown in Chile at that time, work 
did not progress rapidly, and by 1780 all that had been accomplished 
was the selection of a most inappropriate site in the lowlands by the 
Maipu River, and the laying of the corner stone, in spite of the fact 
that plans had not yet been finished for the building. 


1 This article was compiled by Beatrice Newhall of the BULLETIN staff from material obtained from 
the following sources: Comuna y Hogar, Santiago, October, 1929; El Mercurio, Santiago, Jan. 14, 1930; 
The South Pacific Mail, Santiago, Jan. 16 and 23, 1930; Chile, New York, February, 1930; New York 
Times, Mar. 9, 1930; information supplied by Fred. T. Ley & Co., Inc., New York; Reptiblica de Chile, 
Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores, Informativo Postal No. 36; Benjamin Vicufia Mackenna, Historia 
critica y social de la ciudad de Santiago, Santiago, 2a. ed., 1926, vol. 2; Diego Barros Arana, Historia Gen- 
eral de Chile, Santiago, 1886, vols. 6 and 7. 
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At that psychological moment Joaquin Toesca, an Italian trained 
by Sabatini, the Spanish court architect, arrived to work on the 
cathedral and other public buildings. Royal Governor Jéuregui, 
impatient at the ineptitude of those in charge of the construction, 
gave the commission to Toesca in June of that year. Although the 
new architect began immediately to draw plans, it was some time 
before work could actually be started on the building. His trained 
eye saw that the proposed site was worse than hopeless, but he could 
not persuade the officials of the fact until they saw that excavations 
made for the foundations were soon filled with water. Only then 
were they willing to consider another Jocation, and when they finally 
decided upon the one selected by Toesca, a lot covered with dilapi- 





Courtesy of the Chilean Ministry of Foreign Relations 1 
LA MONEDA, THE PRESIDENT’S RESIDENCE IN SANTIAGO, CHILE 


Originally built in 1786-1805 to house the mint, from which the palace derives its name. 


dated houses formerly owned by the Jesuits, much time was wasted 
in negotiating with the owners, monks of San Cayetano. These and 
similar struggles with officialdom, together with a year spent in Lima 
having the plans approved by the Viceroy, kept even the able Toesca 
from making much progress. 

However, when Ambrosio O’Higgins, father of the Chilean Libera- 
tor, became Governor in May, 1788, his interest in and encourage- 
ment of all public works gave a new impetus to the project, and the 
plans which Toesca had perfected were rapidly translated into brick 
and plaster. The architect himself toiled indefatigably with the 
workmen in order to make sure that all details were being properly 
carried out, and walls, paneled ceilings (artesonados), and finials all 
bore witness to his skill and care. Wrought iron sent from Spain for 
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nails, bolts, latches, and grills added much to the beauty and effective- 
ness of the structure. In 1795, when George Vancouver visited 
Santiago, the building was far enough advanced for the English navi- 
gator to express his admiration of the monumental edifice by compar- 
ing it with the famous Somerset House in his native land. <A year 
later, when O’Higgins left for Lima to become Viceroy of Peru, the 
Mint was practically finished, although the transfer of all shops and 
offices was not completed until 1805. This Toesca did not live to 
see, for he died in 1800, leaving behind a rich legacy of public and 
private buildings, all stamped with his genius. 





Courtesy of Chile Publishing Co. 
THE MAIN PATIO OF LA MONEDA } 


In this spacious court has been placed the colonial fountain, known as ‘‘La Pila Henriquez,’’ which has 
had more than two centuries and a half of service. 


The building is in the shape of a rectangle, approximately 360 feet 
long and 460 feet deep. Owing to the danger of earthquakes, the 
walls are unusually massive, being almost 5 feet thick in some places. 
La Moneda is a 2-story building, built around several courtyards, and 
topped by a high balustrade that ends at the extra story added later 
over the main entrance. The courtyards are adorned with handsome 
fountains; the one in the center of the main court (the Patio de Honor) 
is a masterpiece of colonial art. It is known as the Pila Henriquez 
because it was built by order of Governor Henriquez in 1672; its 
basin was carved by master masons, and the bronze fountain which 
lifts its 33 jets in the center was cast from native metals. Originally 
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placed in the Plaza de Armas, where it was long the only source of 
drinking water for the city, it was removed in 1836 to give place to 
the marble statue of Liberty which still stands there, and transferred 
from one site to another at the whim of city officials until at last it 
found an appropriate resting place in the Patio de Honor of La Moneda. 

In its century and more of existence, La Moneda has been ‘im- 
proved”’ by succeeding generations, often with more zeal than taste. 


IRON GATE IN LA 
MONEDA 


This iron gate leading to the main 
patio is part of the restoration 
work on the palace. The trans- 
lation of the inscription beneath 
the national coat of arms is: 
“‘This house was built by the 
architect Toe.eca in 1786-1805 
and restored in 1929 during the 
presidency of Ibafiez.”’ 





Courtesy of Chile Publishing Co. 


The present Government has intrusted to one of its foremost archi- 
tects, D. Josué Smith Solar, the task of removing inharmonious 
embellishments and restoring its original dignity of line and decora- 
tion. At the end of the main entrance hall that leads to the Patio 
de Honor a handsome iron gate has been erected; it is the work of 
native craftsmen, and is a masterpiece of delicacy and strength. 
Under the surmounting coat of arms of Chile is a legend which reads: 
“This house was constructed by the architect Toesca in 1786-1805 
and restored in 1929 during the presidency of Ibafiez.”’ 
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The main entrance vestibule gives access to the presidential quar- 
ters, the offices of the Ministry of the Interior, and the Guard Corps. 
Overlooking the Patio de Honor, which has been repaved with a 
special composition to give the effect of the original color, are the 
offices of the Comptroller. One of the outstanding achievements of 
the restoration is the President’s private office decorated with the 
severe dignity that characterizes the best of the eighteenth centuyr 
Spanish tradition. 

A STAIRWAY IN LA 

MONEDA 
By this balconied window and 
stairway leading from a court to 
the second story of the palace, 
the architect has_ effectively 


relieved the simplicity of the 
wall. 


piitilles 





Courtesy of Chile Publishing Co. 


Plans for the future, however, include more than mere restoration 
of one monument, notable though it may be. An entire group of 
Government buildings is to be erected, with La Moneda in the center 
giving the architectural keynote. This unit will be three blocks long, 
and contain or be bordered by the offices of the most important 
departments of the Government. 

The southernmost block will contain the new presidential palace, 
which, surrounded by gardens and with a sunny exposure, will give 
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the Chief Magistrate a charming and easily accessible residence. 
The gardens will form part of a new plaza intersected by the Avenida 
de las Delicias; in the center of this square an obelisk, similar to that 
in the Place de la Concorde, in Paris, will be erected. The unim- 
portant buildings behind La Moneda are to be torn down and gardens 
planted in their stead, to form the northern half of the plaza, and to 
allow entrance to the rear patios of the Mint. La Moneda will 
thus for the first time in many years stand unobstructed, and the 
full beauty of its proportions be appreciated. The buildings of the 

é, northern bleck, where the Minis- 
EP tries of War and Navy are now 
housed, will probably be torn down 
to make a parking space capable of 
caring for 1,000 automobiles at one 
time, a measure that it is hoped will 
relieve to a great degree the con- 
gestion from which Santiago is 
suffering. 

Facing this development, on the 
long streets that bound it, build- 
ings will be erected for the other 
departments of the National Govy- 
ernment, and headquarters estab- 
lished for municipal, financial, and 
other important institutions. The 
new Ministry of Finance, a harmo- 
nious blend of skyscraper construc- 
tion with Spanish decorative mo- 
tives, is now under way, and others 
for the Intendencia of the city and 

Courtesy of Chile Publishing Co for the Ministries of Education, 
A WALL FOUNTAIN, LA MONEDA ~— War, Navy, and Social Welfare are 
When public fountains were important elements projected. It is expected that 
in supplying drinking water, beauty was not 
sacrificed in their construction. when all these improvements have 
been carried out the Government 
of Chile will have created an ensemble distinguished for architectural 
harmony and beauty. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that President Ibafiez, 
in a recent message to Congress recommending the adoption of this 
scheme, said: ‘‘In Washington a project for transformation on a 
large scale has been inaugurated that will follow similar lines; that is, 
require all construction to conform to a single classic style or type.” 

The President of Chile, moreover, will have not only a new residence 
in the capital, but a new summer home by the sea as well. A move- 
ment has long been on foot to have Vifia del Mar, the well-known 








Courtesy of Fred T. Ley & Co. 
SUMMER HOME OF THE PRESIDENT OF CHILE, VINA DEL MAR 


The new summer residence for the president has been erected on a bluff overlooking the Miramar section 
of Vina del Mar, the Pacific coast resort about 6 miles from Valparaiso. Upper: The main entrance, 
which is approached by a winding driveway. Lower: The rear of the mansion. 
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summer resort near Valparaiso, designated as the summer capital. 
But until this year that had been impossible, owing to the lack of 
of suitable accommodations for the President and the State officials 
who would accompany him. But now that an Executive Mansion 
has been built there, such objections have been removed, and it is 
expected that the President will spend some weeks or months at the 
shore during the height of the season. 

Although the Government approved the plans for the new house, 
the local Junta Pro-Balneario was given direction over the adminis- 
trative work, so that the building might be in harmony with the 
general scheme for the development of Vina del Mar. The Executive 
Mansion occupies a commanding site on a bluff overlooking the beach 
of Miramar; in fact, from the President’s study the sea is visible in 
three directions. Since the main road skirts the shore some hundred 
feet below, the private roadway into the grounds is necessarily steep 
and winding. For this reason a private elevator, capable of holding 
12 passengers, has been provided to connect the reception hall with 
the highway. An ancient fort which, in earlier days, was a unit in the 
defense of Valparaiso, stood on the site; so massive were the founda- 
tions that dynamite had to be used to remove them. The house is of 
reinforced concrete, especially designed to give maximum resistance 
to earthquakes, which are frequently of considerable intensity; this 
feature applies not only to the skeleton framework, but also to all 
exterior and interior walls. Although the construction was intrusted 
to a Santiago branch of an American firm, the architects and all the 
workmen were Chileans, whose skill in ornamental plaster and iron- 
work is everywhere evident. 

The building, which was finished last January, is visible from nearly 
every part of Vina del Mar, and its commanding position, attractively 
tinted rough-cast walls, and handsome design make it a picturesque 
addition to the scene. Moreover, with the passing of time and the 
growth of shrubs and trees, its appearance will be even more effective. 
The premises have been planned to make them as attractive as pos- 
sible, and such features as tennis courts and a fine swimming pool 
which can be provided with salt or fresh water will enhance the 
beauty of the carefully landscaped gardens. 


RECENT TENDENCIES IN MEXICAN 
CRIMINAL PROCEDURE 


By Satvapor MENpboza 


Former Professor of Law, University of Mexico 


N December 15, 1929, a new Penal Code went into effect in the 

Federal District and in the Territories of Mexico, which are 
under the jurisdiction of Federal legislation. This code has been 
discussed heatedly within and without the Republic because it con- 
tains so many innovations and advanced ideas in criminology. It 
omits the death penalty from the revised list of ‘‘sanctions,’’ which 
is the term used instead of the former “‘penalties’”’; the jury system 
has been abolished, a radical departure from traditional procedure; 
and provision is made for cooperation in the administration of justice 
on the part of experts who are not simply lawyers or jurists but who 
also understand psychiatry, sociology, and other modern sciences 
which are more interested in “treating”? the delinquent than in 
punishing him. 

The innovations in the Mexican system and the fact that such 
advanced measures are not practiced everywhere, even in countries 
of acknowledged preeminence, are reasons why the theories on which 
the revised code is based have been received with marked reserve or 
open hostility. The authors can not flatter themselves that it has 
achieved complete popularity; in fact, it would be impossible ever 
to expect popular enthusiasm over introductions of this kind. ‘‘Gen- 
erally accepted ideas”? always lag behind reforms; otherwise, it is 
obvious that there would be no need of reforms, nor would estab- 
lished customs require revaluation. 

Nevertheless, popular opinion was not left out of account in draft- 
ing the Penal Code of Mexico. On the contrary, comments, sug- 
gestions, and criticism from the intellectual element of the country 
were sought after eagerly as far as possible in an attempt at an 
intellectual plebiscite which was unprecedented in the nation. Never 
was any law drafted with greater desire for widespread cooperation. 
And quite naturally it proved easier to obtain negative than con- 
structive criticism. The suggestions received were few, timid, and 
of minor importance; but although few they were given due atten- 
tion and study. The essence of the reform, the basic idea behind it, 
was never opposed. Criminologists, jurists, publicists, and thinking 
persons of every social degree and political affiliation all believed it 
necessary to modernize the law, with the same proviso that the com- 
mission kept in mind; that is, not to forget the reasonable dictates 
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of experience, taking into account sanely and without illusion the 
possibilities and resources of Mexico. 

The commissioners intrusted by Provisional President Portes Gil 
with drafting the law constantly and sincerely emphasized the fact 
that they wished to provide Mexico with a law which should be 
“not a rule drawn up by the student to be practiced in real life, 
but a precept derived from experience and acknowledged by the 
scholar.” 


NOVEL FEATURES OF THE LAW 


In order to give a rational interpretation of Mexican penology as 
exemplified in the measures of the new Penal Code, it is necessary to 
explain at the outset that the law is an attempt to abolish the old 
social attitude of retaliation or vindictiveness, and to replace it with a 
conception of human solidarity that permits penal investigation to be 
directed into paths allowing a comprehensive exploration of the 
delinquent’s personality. The intention was to make it a code 
for the delinquent rather than for the crime, as modern medicine 
seeks to deal not with diseases but with the diseased. The main 
objectives were, consequently, the individualization and the indeter- 
minateness of the sentence by means of the adoption of sanctions 
instead of penalties, elimination of all vindictive bitterness in the law, 
and formation of a code of procedure which should be the logical 
climax of this particular system and which should permit and pre- 
scribe an investigation, not meant merely ‘‘to present the constituent 
parts of the crime,” as the earlier law put it, but “‘to picture as 
faithfully as possible the elements of the situation and the social 
and personal background of the delinquent. ”’ 

The philosophy of law has distinguished, ever since government 
became representative, two categories in the administration of jus- 
tice. One concerns public law, which deals with the general interests 
of society, and the other private law, which has to do with individual 
relationships. In that way there grew up two kinds of tribunals, 
those of public law, among them criminal courts, and those of civil or 
private law. 

Modern conceptions of human solidarity have ceased to admit 
these hard and fast distinctions. It is no longer valid to maintain 
that there are actions on the part of any member which do not affect 
the commonwealth. The slightest violation of social justice disturbs 
and pains every part of the whole, as if the latter were responsible in 
its entirety for the abnormality. 

Under the old system the individualist idea was sufficienty strong 
to produce a theatrical court room in which penal justice uttered the 
‘judgment of God.” Society thought of itself as aggrieved and eager 
for vengeance. Social interest in this requital was in charge of a 
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guardian variously called district attorney, public prosecutor, or 
some other similar name. And before a tribunal of citizens, justice 
was administered as by a toss of the coin, society playing its integrity 
and its “rights” against the integrity and rights of the prisoner. 
That is, since there were no litigants in the sense that there are in 
private law, two sides were invented to satisfy the morbid desire of 
seeing contestants in combat. 

While this was happening in the realm of public law, in the courts 
of private justice the state intervened as little as possible, for it 
respected individual soverignty and permitted everyone to defend 
his cause as best he could. 

At present we are rightly coming to understand that it is necessary 
to abolish these ideas of extreme individualism. Social welfare is 
being translated into a more vigilant intervention of society in all 
activities previously considered exclusively individual. Juvenile 
courts, especially planned to forestali and prevent delinquency, 
domestic relations courts, social clinics, agencies for social work, and a 
thousand other forms of group attention to the human problem are 
the results of that new tendency which no one now opposes in the 
name of old individualistic ideas. 


MODERN PSYCHOLOGY AND JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


At this point in the consideration of the motives of the new Mexican 
criminology mention should be made of the great influence which 
modern administration of penal law for minors had on the preliminary 
drafts of the bill. 

Three years ago the first juvenile court in Mexico was established 
in the Federal District, thanks to the initiative of Don Primo Villa 
Michel, then Governor of the District. Sr. Villa Michel, young and 
enthusiastic about modern sociological progress, felt that the moment 
had come to found this social clinic for juvenile delinquency, based on 
the experience of other nations, among them the United States. 

Present-day educators desirous of exploring the mind of the child, 
aided by students of human behavior in every branch of anthropologi- 
cal science, have perhaps had greater success in the juvenile court 
than in any other institution. There it has been easier to operate 
without having to combat official prejudices and to achieve a result 
which time has proved unimpeachable. The accomplishments of this 
laboratory work, reduced to statistics, conclusions, summaries, and 
axioms, are probably the most interesting contribution of twentieth- 
century science as far as that science can be translated into practical 
effects on human conduct. 

The juvenile court of Mexico was composed of three experts, one a 
psychologist and psychiatrist, another a physician, and the third an 
educator. In two years 2,423 cases of juvenile delinquency have 
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come before it, according to the latest available statistics. Investi- 
gation has taken four factors into account: The social history of the 
child, his medical or anthropological examination, his psychological 
examination and intelligence test, and the proper educational environ- 
ment or training for him. Working along these lines, the court has 
functioned in a most satisfactory manner. The results are tabulated 
annually in the form of charts and correlation scales. 

The work of this tribunal, although little known to any but the 
initiated, proved extremely valuable to the commission appointed to 
draw up the preliminary draft of the new Penal Code, because it 
demonstrated the adaptability of modern methods to Mexican 
conditions. 

Furthermore, until adult psychology is understood to a greater 
extent than it is now, and a serious and well-documented study of 
human behavior in its reactions against society has been made, 
the best source of information, if not practically the only one, is the 
research which educators, psychologists, and sociologists have made 
in child behavior. Those who study this subject in greater detail 
will have to build on similar foundations if they are to present to the 
world a complete theory of social conduct. 

It is necessary, then, to consider the activities of the juvenile 
court of Mexico as the first step toward a modern penal system. 


MEXICAN LAWYERS AND THE NEW CODE 


The measures for reform taken by Provisional President Portes 
Gil were not without precedents in Mexico. Years before, the 
Mexican Bar, the Medical Association of Mexico, and other profes- 
sional organizations were represented in a Congress on Criminology 
which arrived at the same conclusions as those reached later by the 
official commission. Studies presented at that Congress were the 
immediate antecedents of the new criminology. 

During the administration of Gen. Plutarco Elias Calles, and at 
his request, Congress empowered the Chief Executive to issue new 
Civil and Penal Codes and Codes of Civil and Penal Procedure. 
President CalJes issued only the Civil Code, which has not yet gone 
into effect because it contained some contradictions still to be 
adjusted. Dr. Emilio Portes Gil found on taking office that these 
extraordinary powers were still in force, and took advantage of them 
to give special attention to pending legislation. 

Dr. José Almaraz drafted the bil which in its final form became 
the Penal Code. Doctor Almaraz is a distinguished Mexican scholar, 
author of much social legislation, who has devoted serious study to 
modern criminology in Germany. The Almaraz bill was submitted 
for revision to the Technical Legislative Committee, composed of 
Luis Chico Goerne, Guadalupe Mainero, Salvador Mendoza, and, 
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later, Miguel] Lavalle. They approved the essential features of the 
project and adopted the outline which Almaraz had made with 
practically no important modifications; the one alteration of any 
consequence was the suppression of the death penalty which the 
Almaraz project had still retained. 

The committee was aided throughout by the enlightened interest 
and whole-hearted cooperation of Mexican jurists. On commencing 
its revision the committee held a series of lectures, given by two of 
its members, Luis Chico Goerne and Guadalupe Mainero, in order 
to explain the fundamental purpose and principles of the reform. 
The exponents of the code did not wish to present a mere academic 
discussion of principles; that would probably have afforded a very 
pleasant opportunity for each member to explain his own point of 
view, but such a technical exposition seemed unnecessary, and would 
probably have had little bearing on the practical details on which 
they were all agreed. So they set themselves to produce as soon as 
possible a working text of a code which should contain the most 
important precepts and principles. 


OPINION IN THE UNITED STATES ABOUT THE NEW CODE 


The penal legislation which has just gone into effect in Mexico has 
been received with extraordinary attention by the legal profession in 
the United States. In other countries, too, it has awakened great 
interest, but since the author of this article has been in the United 
States during the last few months, lecturing or writing about the 
new law, he is best informed about the reaction here. 

The three innovations which have aroused greatest interest are: 

1. The abolition of the death penalty, which can not be said to 
be revolutionary in any literal sense in view of the fact that modern 
codes tend toward it almost unanimously, and some individual States 
of the United States have long since abolished it. 

2. The suppression of the jury, which for a long time has been 
assailed by experts in the United States; among the most distinguished 
opponents of the jury system is Dr. Raymond Moley, professor of 
criminology in Columbia University and author of The Vanishing 
Jury, an interesting summary of convincing arguments and statistics 
showing the present uselessness of the popular jury for an effective, 
sane, and just administration of penal justice. 

3. The establishment of the Supreme Council of Social Protection 
and Prevention, an organization whose conception and outline were 
original with Almaraz. The composition of this body and the func- 
tions assigned to it have aroused the greatest interest among Mexican 
legislators, for it is one of the chief pillars of the new system. The 
council will be responsible for the execution of the sentences of the 

104947—30— Bull. 5 2 
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judicial power which, by constitutional authority, must impose the 
sanctions, for the province of the judge and of the court ends with 
the sentence, the council then taking jurisdiction and decreeing the 
treatment to be given to each delinquent. The sentences of the 
courts are therefore left indeterminate and conditional, so that the 
council may decide the best method of treatment and reform. The 
council will also be in charge of such social prophylaxis as permits 
attacking the sources of delinquency and crime. 

Subordinate to the council will be all the penal and correctional 
institutions functioning under the former code, as well as the modern 
agencies, such as clinics of various kinds, that are being established. 
Under the former category come prisons, places of segregation, and 
similar institutions; the latter includes juvenile courts, social clinics, 
reformatories and houses of correction, and other preventive agencies. 

The council is made up of psychiatrists, psychologists, criminolo- 
gists, and jurists. Its members will necessarily be chosen for their 
ability to carry out the complicated functions entrusted to them. 
Their salary and prerogatives will be identical with those of judges 
of the Supreme Court of Justice, and they will be expected to pub- 
lish annually the results of personal research into phases of criminology 
and the social prevention of delinquency. 

The first council was appointed by Provisional President Emilio 
Portes Gil, and began to function when the code went into effect. 
Its members are José Almaraz, author of the draft of the Penal Code, 
and specialist in modern penal law and criminology; Manuel Gamio, 
A. M., Ph. D. (Columbia University), sociologist and anthropologist, 
specialist in Mexican sociology; Matias Ochoa, lawyer, criminologist, 
specialist in the administration of penal justice; Carlos L. Angeles, 
lawyer, former judge and district attorney, also a specialist in the 
administration of penal justice; and Matilde Rodriguez Cabo, M. D. 
(University of Mexico), specialist in psychiatry, juvenile delinquency, 
and similar subjects. 

By intellectual groups in the United States, the council as a new 
agency in the administration of justice is considered very significant, 
for thereby the legal functions of pronouncing sentence are separated 
from the technical ones having to do with the treatment required by 
the delinquent; this makes possible the individual and indeterminate 
sentences that are so vital a feature of the code. 

Much notice has been given in the United States to the new penal 
system since it first was called to public attention. Newspaper 
comment has varied from the statement ‘‘The code is full of startling 
novelties” to the more enthusiastic ‘Experts say that it (the code) 
will be the most scientific and modern penal system in the world.” 
The opinion of jurists, criminologists, and other experts in the field 
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may be summed up in the following quotation from Dr. Sheldon 
Glueck, of Harvard University: 


If the bill signed by the progressive President Portes Gil really embraces the 
feature of the Consejo Supremo de Defensa y Prevencién Social, this piece of legis- 
lation will go down in history as the first significant break with the inefficient 
and unscientific criminal law and penal philosophy of the past. Of course, re- 
moval of trial of complicated facts from a lay jury and the abolition of the 
capital penalty are also great reforms; but to my mind they are relatively of 
secondary importance compared to the provision for the sharp division of the 
guilt-ascertaining and the medico-correctional treatment functions, and the 
delegating of the latter to a specialized organization composed of psychologists, 
sociologists, and criminologists. I venture to predict that when the full sig- 
nificance of this reform becomes known, scholars from every part of the civilized 
world will be interested in following Mexico’s epoch-making experiment in 
scientific criminology. 





MeECeAMATION PROJECTS OF THE 
GOVERNMENT OF PERU 


By Wittiam Manacer, Pu. D., 


Chief, Division of Finance, Pan American Union 


NE of the most far-reaching engineering projects ever undertaken 

by the Government of Peru is now in course of execution in the 

northern part of the Republic. The undertaking seeks to reclaim vast 

areas of hitherto arid and unproductive lands, and to make them suit- 

able for agricultural purposes. The economic significance of the plan, 

which will mean so much to the future agricultural development of the 
country, can not be overemphasized. 

From a climatic standpoint, Peru presents one of the great phenom- 
ena of the world, for throughout the entire length of its 3,100 kilo- 
meters! of coast line, and extending inland to the crest of the Andes 
Mountain Range, the entire country is almost invariably without rain- 
fall the entire year through. In the basic industry of agriculture, there- 
fore, the economic progress of the country has been limited by the area 
placed under irrigation, and heretofore this has not been sufficient to 
provide the domestic agricultural requirements of the country. As a 
consequence, Peru has been a constant importer of considerable quan- 
tities of foodstuffs. To some extent this has been caused by the area 
devoted to the production of export crops, such as cotton and sugar, 
but notwithstanding this fact the agricultural productivity of the 
western part of the country has been greatly retarded by the aridity 
of the land and by the absence of irrigation works to make up for the 
absence of rainfall. 


1 Kilometer equals 0.62 mile. 
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This problem is naturally not a new one, and confronted the ancient 
inhabitants of the territory in the same manner as 1t now confronts the 
Peruvians. If anything, the problem during the period of the Incas 
was even more difficult, for with the absence of virtually every sem- 
blance of international commerce, and the consequent inability of the 
inhabitants to look to other regions to supply their agricultural wants 
through importation, they were obliged to fall back on their own 
resources. Furthermore, it is estimated that the population of Peru 
during the time of the Inca Empire was from ten to twenty million, 
or from two to four times as many people as now inhabit the country. 
The Incas met the unusual situation that confronted them in the same 
manner that the Peruvians are meeting it to-day, namely, by the con- 


A 





Courtesy of Charles W. Sutton 
TYPICAL COUNTRY TO BE IRRIGATED 
A view in the heart of one of the zones to be irrigated. At right appears one of the buildings constructed 


for the experimental and demonstration station which the commission is establishing to help future 
settlers. 


struction of vast irrigation works which enabled them to place the 
larger part of the western section of the country under cultivation. 
Vestiges of these canals are still evident in many parts of Peru, and 
in fact the exact location of the canals and ditches to carry the waters 
are to-day being utilized in places by the engineers in charge of the 
irrigation project. In the sixteenth century it is estimated that more 
than 700,000 hectares? were irrigated and cultivated along the coast; 
to-day, approximately half this area is under irrigation and cultivation, 

With the exception of Egypt and possibly one or two regions in 
southwestern Asia, there is probably no country in the world that is 
so dependent on irrigation as Peru. It has been estimated that 80 





2 Hectare equals 2.47 acres. 
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Courtesy of Charles W. Sutton 
OFFICE OF THE PERUVIAN IRRIGATION COMMISSION 


The offices of the engineering department in Lambayeque. 


per cent of the land under cultivation is irrigated and that an equal 
percentage of the total population gain their livelihood, directly or 
indirectly, from agriculture. 

Unfortunately, the irrigation works constructed by the Incas were 
not maintained. With European discovery and colonization, the 
economic policy of the country was completely transformed, and 
instead of continuing as an agricultural country, supplying its own 
requirements, preferential and almost exclusive consideration was 
given to the exploitation, development, and exportation of the vast 
mineral deposits found in Peru. Little or no attention was given to 
agriculture, which became increasingly less important, the irrigation 
works being allowed to deteriorate, and foodstuffs imported. This 
condition continued for four centuries. 

In the early years of the twentieth century, under the presidency 
of Doctor Candamo, and when the present President of the Republic 
was Minister of Finance, steps were taken to determine the extent of 
the territory that might be placed under cultivation through the 
construction of irrigation works. By 1912 a study of the principal 
irrigation projects along the coast had been completed, and a fiscal 
plan prepared to carry them into execution, but the outbreak of the 
World War and the resulting disturbed economic conditions put a stop 
to this activity. 
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CourtesyZof Charles W. Sutton 


THE CARHUAQUERO DAM SITE 


This panoramic view gives a general idea 


In 1919, however, the matter was again taken up, and in June, 1920, 


work was started in the Imperial Valley (Cafiete) on the construction 


of the first irrigation project that had been undertaken in Peru since 
the time of the dynasty of Manco Capac. The completion of this 
engineering undertaking added 8,000 additional hectares to the area 
under cultivation in the Imperial Valley, which is situated a hundred 
or more miles south of Lima. More important than the area re- 
claimed, was the demonstration of the feasibility of the reclamation 
program and the inevitable addition to the agricultural wealth of the 
country that would result from the carrying out of such projects. 
Mention should be made at this point of the policy initiated at 
the very outset of its reclamation program by the Government of 
Peru. With a view to developing a population of small landowners 
it was determined to dispose of the reclaimed land in small lots; the 
maximum amount of land conveyed to any one purchaser was 40 
hectares. However, as the project was the first of its kind under- 
taken by the Government, and represented a radical departure in the 
economic policy of Peru, only one-half of the reclaimed area, or 4,000 
hectares, was colonized in small lots. The lands in the Imperial 
Valley, or Canete district, were sold at a price equivalent to the cost 
of the work done and the value of the lands expropriated; namely, 
75 Peruvian pounds per hectare, which was amortizable, without 
interest, in 25 years. The work accomplished in the Imperial Valley 
has proved eminently satisfactory and advantageous, both to those 
who colonized the land and to the National Government. Apart 
from the amortization, which amounts to 25,000 Peruvian pounds 
annually, it has been estimated that the national treasury receives 
directly an income of 12,000 Peruvian pounds from the sale of guano, 
and indirectly more than 50,000 pounds by reason of the increase 





ee 
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ON THE CHANCAY RIVER 


of the projected work at this location. 


in national production and consumption. Within 24 hours after 
they were opened, the lands in the Canete district were sold, and 
to-day are in possession of more than 600 families and are producing 
crops with an annual value of at least 500,000 Peruvian pounds. 

The completion of the undertaking at Canete marked a new era in 
Peruvian agricultural development. The rapidity with which the 
lands were disposed of, and the success of the project as a whole, dem- 
onstrated the important market that exists in the country for small 
agricultural properties and the adaptability of the Peruvian rural 
population to the colonization of newly reclaimed irrigated regions. 
Before the termination of the work at Canete, or in 1922, the original 
calculations with respect to other irrigation projects were revised, 
and it was decided to expedite the work, especially in the Department 
of Lambayeque, in the north. This Department, with the neigh- 
boring Department of Piura, has more agricultural lands than all 
the rest of the Peruvian coast, while its water resources can be 
utilized to place all the land under irrigation. The present area 
under cultivation in the Department of Lambayeque amounts to 
65,000 hectares; the area possible of cultivation is more than 300,000 
hectares additional. In Piura the irrigated area is much less, but 
the area still available for irrigation is, as in Lambayeque, four or 
five times as much as that now under cultivation. 

The engineer in charge of the undertaking, Mr. Charles W. Sutton, 
construction and consulting engineer of public works for the Peruvian 
Government, who also carried to completion the irrigation works at 
Canete, estimates that under present engineering plans sufficient 
water can be made available to place 200,000 hectares under irrigation, 
or three times the area at present cultivated in the department. And 
with the diversification of crops, which it is hoped will eventually 
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Courtesy of Charles W. Sutton 


POWER PLANT, CARHUAQUERO DAM 


This hydroelectric installation furnished power for sluicing earth for the hydraulic fill and for operating 
drilling machinery, cableways, etc. 


develop, it is estimated that the cultivable area could be increased 
to 300,000 hectares; but in order that there may be no doubt of the 
projected water supply satisfying all requirements, the Government 
has limited the area which it proposes to place under irrigation to 
200,000 hectares, or 135,000 hectares over and above the 65,000 now 
under cultivation. 

The carrying out of this ambitious enterprise has presented many 
complicated engineering problems. Not only does it involve the 
construction of an elaborate system of canals and tunnels to convey 
the water to the irrigated district, but drainage facilities must be 
furnished, sanitation works provided, and highways must be built. 
To enable the commission in charge to carry on the work, more than 
700 kilometers of highway have been built, which not only serve in 
carrying out the reclamation project, but afford means of communi- 
cation to the inhabitants of the Province. 

The water required to carry out this project will be obtained by the 
utilization of the Huancabamba, Olmos, Chotoque, Motupe, La 
Leche, and Chancay Rivers. Of these streams, the waters of the 
Huancabamba flow into the Atlantic, but by the construction of a 
series of tunnels through the cordillera, the water required for the 
irrigation project is diverted, so that it flows westward into the irri- 





Courtesy of Charles W. Sutton 
LA PUNTILLA HEADWORKS, CHANCAY RIVER 


Here can be diverted water sufficient for irrigating 120,000 hectares, avoiding further possibilities of damage 
by floods. 





HEADWORKS ON CUMBIL RIVER 


These headworks, on an affluent of the Chancay River, divert water for power and irrigation purposes in 
connection with the construction of the Carhuaquero Dam. 
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gated district. The union of these resources is effected by means of 
132 kilometers of tunnels and canals which had to be constructed, 
and by the utilization of 36 kilometers of natural water courses. 
The Chancay River Reservoir, with a capacity of 50,000,000 cubic 
meters,* will offset fluctuations in approximately one-half the area of 
the system; while in the Huancabamba River there are places suitable 
for reservoirs, which could offset fluctuations in the other half of the 
area, if at some time the type of agriculture in that part of the irrigated 
region should require it. 





j s, RES. ae 
Courtesy of Charles W. Sutton 
A ROCK CUT, ZANA VALLEY ROAD 


An example of some of the difficult road construction in connection with the irrigation projects. 


The upper and lower levels into which the system is divided con- 
stitute an important feature of the undertaking. Including the 
sanitation and drainage, which are integral parts of the whole, it is 
estimated that the ‘lower level’ will be completed in 1932, and that 
the ‘‘upper level” should be finished one or two years later. 

There is every indication that the project in Lambayeque, and 
northern Peru in general, will be as successful as that at Canete. In 
fact, it has already been necessary, because of the insistent demand, 
to open up to colonization that portion of the project which has been 
finished. ‘The completion of the enterprise should mark a milestone 
in the agricultural evolution of Peru. 





3 Cubic meter equals 35.29 cubic feet. 
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LATIN AMERICAN EXCHANGE FELLOW- 
Slles OF THE GUGGENHEIM FOUNDA- 
TION 


HE Committee of Selection in Mexico for the John Simon 

Guggenheim Memorial Foundation takes great pleasure in an- 
nouncing that, upon its nomination and recommendation, the 
Trustees of the Foundation have appointed Mr. Alfonso NaApoles 
Gandara and Dr. Arturo Rosenblueth Stearns to the first Latin 
American Fellowships granted by the Foundation in Mexico. 

The Committee of Selection in Mexico, formed by Prof. Moisés 
Saenz, Assistant Secretary of Education, Sefior J. Sanchez Mejorada, 
Minister of Communications and Public Works in the cabinet of 
President Portes Gil, Mr. G. R. G. Conway, general manager of the 
Mexican Power & Light Co., Sefor Carlos Contreras, architect, and 
His Excellency Mr. Dwight W. Morrow, Ambassador of the United 
States, received some 50 applications for the two fellowships offered 
by the Guggenheim Foundation for the year 1930. These applica- 
tions came from various States of the Republic and represented 
almost every field of intellectual endeavor. The attainments and 
plans for study of many of the applicants were of the highest type 
and the committee was able to make its final selections only after a 
great deal of difficult study and comparison. After a careful consid- 
eration of each case, however, the committee was unanimous in the 
opinion that the greatest contributions, in line with the purposes of 
the Foundation, would be made by Doctor Rosenblueth and Mr. 
Napoles. 

The fellowship granted to Doctor Rosenblueth is for the purpose of 
aiding him to carry on studies in general and special physiology, 
biological chemistry, and physical chemistry at Harvard University. 
Doctor Rosenblueth was born in the year 1900 in Guerrero, Chi- 
huahua. He attended preparatory school in the city of Monterrey 
from 1913 to 1917 and upon graduation entered the National School 
of Medicine in Mexico City. After three years here Doctor Rosen- 
blueth decided to continue his studies in Europe, and in 1927 received 
his degree as Doctor of Medicine at the University of Paris. Return- 
ing to Mexico, Doctor Rosenblueth was for a time chief of the section 
of investigations in the Institute of Hygiene (1927-28); more re- 
cently he has been occupied with his private practice and with his 
classes at the National School of Medicine, where he is professor of 
biology and physiology. 

The object of Mr. N4poles’s fellowship is to assist him in his studies 
in the field of higher mathematics (differential geometry and har- 
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monic analysis) at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and in 
his studies of the principles of pedagogy and the methods of teaching 
mathematics in secondary schools. Mr. Napoles was born in 1897 
and is a native of the State of Morelos. After graduating from the 
National Preparatory School (1915), he entered the College of 
Engineering, where he specialized in mathematics (1916-1920). Mr. 
Napoles has had a number of years’ experience as a teacher of math- 
ematics in the secondary schools of Mexico City and is at present 
professor of mathematics in the College of Engineering of the National 
University of Mexico. 





MR. ALFONSO NAPOLES GANDARA DR. ARTURO ROSENBLUETH STEARNS 


First Mexicans to be granted Latin-American Fellowships by the Guggenheim Foundation. 


At the same time four scholars from the United States will go to 
Mexico and other countries of Latin America to engage in research. 
These are: 

Dr. Ruth L. Bunzel, lecturer in anthropology, Barnard College, 
Columbia University, New York City. Project: A study of Indian 
backgrounds of the Mexican Nation; an intensive study of one of the 
more primitive Mexican tribes, with special emphasis on the effects 
of the contact of cultures. Doctor Bunzel is the author of The 
Pueblo Potter, a Study in Creative Imagination in Primitive Art; Zuni 
Ritual Poetry; and Zuni Kateinas. 

In preparation for the writing of these books she lived in a Zufi 
Indian village in the Southwest for two years. She is now engaged in 
writing a grammar of the Zufii language. Doctor Bunzel proposes to 
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live in a primitive Mexican Indian village with a native family, to 
learn their language, and to share their problems and habits of life 
while studying them from the ethnographic point of view. 

Miss Anita Brenner, journalist, The Nation, New York City. 
Project: Study of pre-Spanish American art in the southern countries 
of the North American continent, with special attention to Aztec art. 
Miss Brenner was born in Aguascalientes, Mexico, was a student at 
the National University of Mexico for several years, and was, for a 
time, an assistant to the Mexican anthropologist, Dr. Manuel Gamio. 
She is the author of Idols Behind Altars, a book on the native arts of 
Mexico, and of many shorter studies published in Mexico and the 
United States. Miss Brenner proposes to engage in some exploration 
in those regions of Mexico where pre-Spanish art work may be found 
as well as examination of the monuments and records to be found in 
ruin sites and Mexican museums. 

Dr. Paul Schuster Taylor, associate professor of economics, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, Calif. Project: A study in Mexico 
of the socio-economic aspects of the emigration of Mexicans to the 
United States. Professor Taylor holds the following degrees from the 
University of California: M. A., 1920; Ph. D., 1922. He has been 
working for the past three years on the subject of Mexican labor in 
the United States and the results of his studies have been published 
by the University of California Press. The project on which he will 
work as a fellow will supplement his studies previously made in the 
United States and will chiefly be directed to the following points: 

1. The conditions under which emigration takes place; the factors 
which stimulate and those which retard emigration; the tremendous 
variations between different portions of Mexico as sources of emigra- 
tion. 

2. The socio-economic effects of emigration upon the Mexican 
community and upon its methods of agriculture, trade, and the bal- 
ance of ages and sexes. 

3. The returned emigrant; the effects of sojourn in the United States 
upon his ideas and ways of life; the extent and nature of his influence 
as a disseminator of new ideas, social customs, methods of production 
and distribution. 

4. The policies of the Mexican Government with reference to 
emigration, repatriation, discouragement of emigration, development 
of irrigation works, and colonization projects to increase the home 
demand for labor and attract emigrants back to Mexico. 

The method followed will be field research in a selected area or 
areas, supplemented by drawing upon whatever sources of information, 
Government or otherwise, may prove useful. 

Dr. John Tate Lanning, instructor in history, Duke University, 
Durham, N.C. Project: To complete in various Mexican and South 
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American libraries a study of the universities of the Hispanic colonies 
of the New World, with special reference to their place in the develop- 
ment of the Hispanic American mind and culture, and in the prelimi- 
naries of the wars of independence. Doctor Lanning is the author of 
The Réle of England in Spanish Recognition of the Hispanie American 
Republics. He is a graduate of Duke University and holds the fol- 
lowing degrees from the University of California: M. A., 1925; Ph. D., 
1928. 

Dr. Carroll W. Dodge, curator of the Farlow Herbarium of Harvard 
University, has been granted an extension of the fellowship he now 
holds to enable him to complete his volume on the Lichen Flora of 
Costa Rica. 

Next year Latin American exchange fellows will be chosen in Cuba 
and several countries of South America. 

The John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation was estab- 
lished in 1925 by Senator and Mrs. Guggenheim in memory of a son 
and was then endowed by them with $3,500,000. Some months 
ago they increased the endowment of the Foundation by an additional 
gift of $1,000,000 for the purpose of establishing a system of exchange 
fellowships between the United States and Latin America. 

When the Latin American endowment was made Senator Guggen- 
heim stated that Mrs. Guggenheim and he had in mind— 
by this new endowment, to assist in increasing the interaction among the Ameri- 


can Republics, each upon the other, in the arts and sciences, in education, and 
in the various professions. 


He further said: 


My brothers and I have long been engaged in commerce with many of the 
Republics to the south of the United States, and we know that there are no 
longer any important factors of economic isolation separating us. But a similar 
commerce of things of the mind, of spiritual values, is yet to be accomplished. 
It is Mrs. Guggenheim’s and my hope that this new fund may assist in supplying 
that great need. 

We regard it as necessary that the Republics of America should draw nearer 
to each other in ascertaining for the common benefit what advances have been 
made by each nation in knowledge, including the solution of common problems, 
and in the understanding and appreciation of each others’ deepest culture. It 
is our conviction, based on our experience with the present fellowships of the 
Foundation, that this may best be accomplished by aiding scholars and artists 
of proven ability to earry on research and creative work in contact with the 
scholars and artists of other lands. Such aid should be afforded under the 
freest possible conditions to men and women devoted to science and liberal 
studies, great teachers, creators of beauty, and generally to those devoted to 
pursuits that dignify, ennoble, and delight mankind. 


It is expected that candidates for the Latin American fellowships 
offered by the Guggenheim Foundation will generally be graduates 
of universities or professional schools, or persons who in other respects 
have taken advantage of the educational facilities available in their 
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own countries in their special fields of study. The fellowships are 
open to men and women without distinction of race, color, or creed. 

The stipend for these fellowships is normally $2,500 for 12 months, 
plus a travel allowance proportionate to the distance which the 
fellows have to travel to the place of their study. 

Persons interested in obtaining information about the fellowships 
offered by the Foundation should write to Mr. Henry Allen Moe, 
Secretary, John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 551 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 





CUBAN BOOKS AND LIBRARIES’ 


MONG the important resolutions passed by the Sixth Interna- 
tional Conference of American States, held in Habana in 1928, 
was that providing for the convening of an Inter-American Conference 
on Bibliography. The Governing Board of the Pan American Union, 
in taking steps preparatory to this conference, requested all countries 
members of the Union to appoint national technical cooperating 
committees which should report on previous research and present 
conditions pertaining to this field in their respective countries. The 
following is a summary of the statement of the distinguished Cuban 
committee, consisting of Dr. Francisco de Paula Coronado, Director 
of the National Library, chairman; Sr. Carlos M. Trelles, Librarian of 
the House of Representatives, secretary; Captain Joaquin Llaverias, 
Chief of the National Archives; Dr. Emeterio S. Santovenia, Treasurer 
of the Academy of History of Cuba; Dr. Ramén A. Catal&, Secre- 
tary of the National Academy of Arts and Letters; and Dr. Néstor 
Carbonell, Minister Plenipotentiary of Cuba in Argentina: 


INTELLECTUAL PRODUCTION 


The printing press was introduced into Cuba about 1720 by a 
Frenchman named Charles Habré, who established himself in Habana. 
Research has thus far listed 384 Cuban books printed in the eighteenth 
century and 22,700 in the nineteenth, and there is reason to suppose 
that these numbers will be increased as other works, still unknown, 
come to light. Statistics for books published in the twentieth century 
are not yet complete, but from 1901 to 1916, inclusive, more than 
10,000 were issued, of which 9,700 have been described by the famous 
bibliographer Sefior Carlos M. Trelles. 

The Gazeta de la Havana, which appeared in 1764, was the first 
newspaper in Cuba, but this, like its literary contemporary Ll Pen- 


1 See also Important Bibliographical Survey, BULLETIN of the Pan American Union, March, 1929; Guate- 
malan Iistorical Bibliography, id., May, 1929; Literary Production in Colombia, id., November, 1929; and 
Books and Libraries in Merico, id., February, 1930. 


CUADRO ESTADISTICO. 
DE LA SIBWeRE PIE, 
ISLA DE CUB.A, 


CORRESPONDIENTE AL ANO DE 1897. 
FORMADO 
POR UNA COMISION DE GEFES Y OFICIALES, 
DE ORDEN Y BAJO LA DIRECCION 
DEL ESCELENTISIMO SENOR CAPITAN GENERAL 
DON PRANCISGO DLOUISIO VIVES} 
PRECEDIDO 


DE UN2 DESCRIPCION HISTORICA, FISICA, GEOGRAFICA, Y ACOMPANADA DE 
CUANTAS NOTAS SON CONDUCENTES PARA LA ILUSTRACION DEL CUADRO, 


- ——» WIFIISVIFIF IIa 


HABANA. 
eee Capitan’ 
Oficina de las vindas de Arazoza y Soler, impresoras del Gobierno y +P 
general por S. aL 


1829. 


TITLE-PAGE OF A STATISTICAL VOLUME ON CUBA PUBLISHED IN 1829 


“Statistical review of the ever faithful island of Cuba corresponding to the year 1827 drawn up by a com- 
mission of chiefs and officials by order and under the direction of His Excellency Captain General Don 
Francisco Dionisio Vives: Preceded by a historical, physical, and geographical description and accom- 
panied by charts illustrative of the report.’’ (Property of the Columbus Memorial Library of the Pan 
American Union.) 
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sador, which shortly followed it, had but a brief existence. Next 
came another Gazeta de la Havana, published from 1782 to 1783; 
its successor, the Papel Periddico de la Havana, more important than 
any of its predecessors, was issued from 1790 to 1804; and El Reganon 
de la Havana, a periodical devoted to humor, folklore, art, and liter- 
ature, was published during the years 1800 to 1802. 

In the nineteenth century, with the adoption of the printing press 
in all parts of the national territory, innumerable periodicals were 
started; most of them, however, lasted but a short time, although a 
few, which intrenched themselves firmly in the public regard, are 
still issued. 

In 1927 there were 193 periodicals published in Cuba; 81 had their 
own presses and 37 their own buildings. These periodicals are classi- 
fied as follows by subject matter: General, 62; political, 50; literary, 
22: scientific, 11; educational, 4; religious, 10; artistic, 2; commercial, 
17; agricultural, 4; humorous, 2; sport, 1; and miscellaneous, 8. 

According to the Provinces where they are published and frequency 
of publication, these periodicals are distributed in the following 
manner: 
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Although many musical compositions, chiefly songs and dance 
music, are printed in Cuba, no statistics concerning them have been 
compiled. 

Since Cuba has no law requiring the deposit in the National Li- 
brary of a certain number of every book published, it is impossible 
to give accurate figures for intellectual production, and estimates are 
likely to fall below the true total. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


The most important general bibliographies—that is, those enu- 
merating books on various subiects—are the following: 


BacuitteR y Moraes, AnTonto. Catdlogo de libros y folletos publicados en 
Cuba desde la introduccién de la imprenta hasta 1840. (Catalogue of books and 
pamphlets published in Cuba from the introduction of the printing press until 
1840.) Apuntes para la historia de las letras y de la instruccién piblica de la isla 
de Cuba. Habana, 1859-1861, Vol. III. 
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BAcHILLER Y Moraes, ANTONIO. Suplementos y adiciones a los catdlogos 
de la Bibliografia Cubana de los Apuntes para la historia de las letras y de la 
instrucci6n publica de la isla de Cuba. (Supplements and additions to the cata- 
logues of Cuban bibliography of the Notes for the history of letters and of public 
instruction in the island of Cuba.) Revista de Cuba, Habana, 1880, Vols. VII 
and VIII. 

DELMONTE, Dominco. Biblioteca Cubana. Lista cronolégica de los libros 
inéditos e impresos que se han escrito sobre la isla de Cuba, y de los que hablan 
de la misma desde su descubrimiento y conquista hasta nuestros dias, formada 
en Paris en 1848 . . . (Cuban Library. Chronological list of the printed and 
unpublished books written about the island of Cuba, and of those which mention 
it from its discovery and conquest to our days, compiled in Paris in 1848.) 
Habana, 1882. 

GriFFIn (A. P. C.) and Puruuies, P. Les. Library of Congress. List of 
books relating to Cuba (including references to collected works and periodicals) 

. with bibliography of maps ... Washington, 1898. 

JIMENO, Francisco. Bibliografia Cubana. Apéndice a la publicada por el Sr. 
D. Antonio Bachiller y Morales. (Cuban bibliography. Appendix to that 
published by Sr. Don Antonio Bachiller y Morales). Revista de Cuba, Habana, 
1880, Vol. VIII. 

Mepina, José Torrpio. La Imprenta en la Habana, 1707-1810. Notas 
bibliogrdficas. (The Printing Press in Habana, 1707-1810. Bibliographical 
notes.) Santiago de Chile, 1904. 

PEREZ, Luis Marino. Apuntes de libros y folletos impresos en Espana y el 
extranjero que tratan expresamente de Cuba, desde principios del siglo XVII 
hasta 1812, y de las disposiciones de Gobierno impresas en la Habana desde 1753 
hasta 1800 . . . (Notes on books and pamphlets printed in Spain and foreign 
countries which deal expressly with Cuba, from the beginning of the seventeenth 
century to 1812; and of Government regulations printed in Habana from 1753 
to 1800.) Habana, 1907. 

TRELLES, Cartos M. Bibliografia Cubana de los siglos XVII y XVIII... 
(Cuban bibliography of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries), second edi- 
tion. ... Habana, 1927. 

TRELLES, Cartos M._ Bibliografia Cubana del siglo XIX ... (Cuban 
bibliography of the nineteenth century.) Matanzas, 1911-1915, 8 vols. 

TRELLES, Cartos M. Bibliografia Cubana del siglo XX, 1900-1916 
(Cuban bibliography of the twentieth century, 1900-1916.) Matanzas, 1916-17, 
2 vols. 


Of special bibliographies those mentioned below are particularly 
useful to research scholars: 


ACEVEDO, Luciano DE. La Habana en el siglo XIX. Ensayo de bibliografia 
critica. (Habana in the nineteeth century. Essay of critical bibliography.) 
Habana, 1919. 

Pérez, Luis Marino. Bibliografia de la Revolucién de Yara. Folletos y 
libros impresos de 1868 a 1908 . . . (Bibliography of the Revolution of Yara. 
Books and pamphlets printed from 1868 to 1908.) Habana, 1908. 

Ropricuez Garcia, Josh A. Bibliografia de la gramdtica y lexicografia 
castellanas, y sus estudios afines ... (Bibliography of Castilian grammar, 
lexicography and allied studies. . . .) Habana, 1903. In course of publication; 
2 vols. already issued. 

TRELLES, Cartos M. Biblioteca Cientifica Cubana . . . (Cuban Scientific 
Library). Matanzas, 1918-19, 2 vols. 
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TRELLES, Cantos M. Biblioteca Geografica Cubana . . . (Cuban Geographic 
Library. . .) Matanzas, 1920. 

TRELLES, Cartos M. Biblioteca Histérica Cubana . .. (Cuban Historical 
Library ...) Matanzas, 1922—Habana, 1926, 3 vols. 


There is also a considerable number of individual bibliographies, 
some of which are very valuable, including those published by the 
well-known Cuban authors Domingo Figarola Caneda and Jorge 
Le Roy. 

As for Cuban magazines and reviews, the learned Capt. Joaquin 
Llaverias, of Habana, has for some time been publishing in the 
Boletin del Archivo Nacional a most interesting critical bibliography, 
illustrated with facsimiles of the papers described; but as the author 
confines himself to periodicals issued prior to 1850, it is much to be 
desired that some one should complete the bibliography of this 
subject. 

On Cuban cartography several excellent essays have been written 
which might serve as a basis for a comprehensive work. Of these the 
following may be named: 

FIGAROLA CaNnrpDA, Dominaco. Cartografia Cubana del British Museum. 
Catalogo cronolégico de cartas, planos y mapas de los siglos XVI al XIX ... 


(Cuban cartography in the British Museum. Chronological catalogue of charts, 
plans, and maps of the sixteenth to nineteenth centuries). Second edition, 


Habana, 1910. 
Pérez Beato, Manvueu. Cartografia Cubana (Cuban Cartography). El 


Curioso Americano, Habana, 1910. 

Pérez Beato, MAaNnvuEL. Cartografia Cienfweguera (Cartography of Cienfue- 
gos). El Curioso Americano, Habana, 1919. 

Purtures, P. Lex. Maps of Cuba, Porto Rico, and the West Indies . . 
Extracted from Maps of America, a bibliography of American Cartography, in the 
Library of Congress. In Griffin, List of Books relating to Cuba. Washington, 1898. 

TRELLES, Cartos M. Cartografia Cubana. (Cuban Cartography). Biblioteca 
Geografica Cubana, Habana, 1920. 

There are a few individual iconographies, such as those of the 
philosopher José de la Luz Caballero, and the poet Gabriel de la 
Concepcion Valdés (‘‘ Placido”), both compiled by Domingo Figarola 
Caneda, and that of José Marti, the work of Arturo R. de Carricarte; 
but no one has yet undertaken a comprehensive essay on national 


iconography. 
STIMULI TO INTELLECTUAL PRODUCTION 


The Academies of History, Science, and Arts and Letters conduct 
annual prize competitions in order to stimulate intellectual produc- 
tion, and from time to time the Bar Association of Habana holds 
literary and legal contests. In addition to these four official entities, 
one private foundation periodically awards prizes to the two best 
literary productions presented, these being called, respectively, the 
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SHSION INAUGURAL DEL LUNES § DE NOVIEMBRE DE 1900 


Momentos antes de la apertura, en presencia de los Sres. Delegados y del 
pueblo y & los acordes del Himno Nacional, tzase sobre el edificio de la* 





Conveneion la bandera cubana. 


SUMARIO 





Entrada del General Wood, acompafiade desu 


Estado Mayor y de los Secretarios del Despactto y 


precedido de los sefiores Delegados Salvador Cisneros Betancourt y Juan Kius Rivera, Eran las dos 


«de la tarde, x , 


El General Wood ocupa '. Presidencia y lee el texto inglés de la orden en cuya virtud se constituye 1a 
io de Tustruecién Publica lee enseguida la traduccién del documento. Pro- 
es pahibras, que también traduce el sehor Varona. 


Asamblea, El sefior Seere 
nuncia el Goneral Wood > 


ikl General Wood desi, na al sefior Subseeretario de Estado y Gobernacién para qne presida en su 
nombre elacto, Y se retira acompatiado de su Estado Mayor y de una Comision de Delegados, 
Bajo la Presidencia del sehor Figueredo se precede al pombraniiento de la Mesainterina, resultando 


electos, por la edad, el séfor Gonzilez Llvrente para Presidente y el sefior Villuendas para Secretariv. _: 


Toma de posesién de la Mesa. 


see 


KL Tribunal Supremo recibe e} juramento de los sehores Delegados, 
LaVonvencién adopta cou el caracter de interino el Reglamento de la Asumblea de la Yaya. 
Pide el senor Juan Gualberto Gomez el nombramiento de Ja Comision de Actas, 


A mocion del sefor Fernandez de Castro se acuerda comunicar 4 todos los Ayuntamientos de la [gky : 


la reunion de la Convencion, 
Se leen varios telegramas de congratulacion,. 


Se discute el nombramiento de la Comision de Actas, 
Por no tener 4 mano el Reglamento de la Yaya, que ha de servir de norma, la Asamblea acuerda 


susponder la sesion, 


A. las iy en punto de la tarde elSr. General 
Leonardo Wood ocupa la Presiden i. sniendo asu 


izquierda al sefior Seeretario de fast 2 ion Pabli- 


z 
ca Enrique José Vurona. adoptard sin duda alguna las medidas que conduz- 4 
Lee, como Gobernador Militar de la Isla, en nom- can por su parte 4 un acuerdo final y sutorizado 24 


bre del Gobierno de los Estados Unidos, cl docu- 
mento en lengua inglesa, que el seer Varona lee 
después traducido de este modo: 


“Sefores Delegados 4 la Asamblea Constituyente 
de Cuba. 

Como Gobernador *‘ilitar de Ja Isla, en represen- 
tacién del Presidente e lus Estados Unidos, declara 
constituida esta Asamblea. : 

Sera vuestro deber, en primer término, redactar 


y adoptar una Constitucién para Cuba, y, una vez, 


terminada ésta, formular cudles deben ser, 4 vuestro 
juicio, las relaciones entre Cuba y los Estados Unidos. 

Esa Constitueién debe ser capaz de asegurar an 
gobierno estable, ordenado y libre. 


Cuando haydis formulado las relaciones que, 4 
vuestro juicio, deben existir entre Caba y los Esta- 
dos Unidos, el Gobierno de los Estados Unidos 


entre los pueblos de ambos pafses, A fin de promo- 
ver el fomento de sus intereses comunes. 

‘Todos los amigos de Cuba seguirin con ahineo 
vuestras deliberaciones, deseando ardientemente que 
Neguéis 4 resolver con tino, y que, por la dignidad, 
compostura personal y cuerdo espiritu  conservador 
que caracterizan yuestros actos, se patentice la apti- 
tud del pueblo cubano para el gobierno represeita- 
tivo. 

La distincién fundamental entre un gobierno 
yerdaderamente representativo y uno despdtico con- 
siste en que, en el primero, cada representante del 
pueblo, cualquiera que sea su cargo, se encierra es- 
trictamente dentro de los limites definidos de su 
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DAILY RECORD OF THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION OF CUBA 


Page of the first issue recording the inaugural session of the convention on November 5, 1900. 
(Property of Columbus Memorial Library of the Pan American Union.) 
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“Juan Clemente Zenea Prize” and the ‘‘Emilio Bobadilla Prize” 
in honor of the late father and husband of Sra. Dofia Piedad Zenea 
de Bobadilla, the former a poet and the latter a critic and novelist. 

Authors may copyright their books by complying with certain 
conditions laid down by the Copyright Bureau of the Department of 
Agriculture, Commerce and Labor, one of these conditions being that 
three copies signed on each page must be deposited in the bureau. 
Of the three copies, one is sent to the National Library, another to 
the University of Habana, and the third filed in the Copyright 
Register. In spite of the protection thus given to authors, very few 
copyright their productions. Foreign books may also be copyrighted. 

In the city of Habana there are many organizations devoted to 
the promotion of science, literature, and art, among which the 
following may be mentioned: 


Academia de Ciencias Médicas, Fisicas y Naturales. (Academy of Medical, 
Physical, and Natural Science.) 
Academia de la Historia de Cuba. (Academy of History of Cuba.) 

Academia Nacional de Artes y Letras. (National Academy of Arts and Letters.) 
Academia Cubana de la Lengua, Correspondiente de la Real Academia Espanola. 
(Cuban Academy of Letters, Correspondent of the Royal Spanish Academy.) 

Academia de Ciencias Sociales. (Academy of Social Sciences.) 

Sociedad Geogridfica de Cuba. (Geographical Society of Cuba.) 

Sociedad Cubana de Derecho Internacional. (Cuban Society of International 
Law.) 

Sociedad Cubana de Ingenieros. (Cuban Society of Engineers.) 

Asociacioén de Pintores y Escultores. (Association of Painters and Sculptors.) 

Asociacién Cubana de Poetas. (Cuban Association of Poets.) 

Sindicato de Autores Cubanos. (Guild of Cuban Authors.) 

Asociacién de la Prensa de Cuba. (Association of the Press of Cuba.) 

Asociacién de Repérteres. (Reporters’ Association.) 

Asociacién Nacional de Autores Musicales. (National Association of Com- 
posers.) 

Pro Arte Musical. (Musical Art Association.) 

Sociedad de Conciertos de la Habana. (Habana Concert Society.) 

Sociedad Econémica de Amigos del Pais. (Economie Society of Friends of the 
Nation.) 

Sociedad Folklérica Cubana. (Cuban Folklore Society.) 

Ateneo de la Habana. (Habana Atheneum.) 

Federaci6n Médica de Cuba. (Medical Federation of Cuba.) 

Federacién Dental de Cuba. (Dental Federation of Cuba.) 


In other parts of Cuba there are also various organizations of 
intellectuals. 

The fact that physicians, architects, painters and sculptors, poets, 
dramatists, journalists, and musicians have united in groups indicates 
that among intellectual workers there jis a tendency toward guild 
organization for obtaining the rights of members and offering means 
of self-improvement. 
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SALE OF BOOKS 


In Cuba no publishing houses sell books exclusively at wholesale; 
most of them are, rather, retail bookstores which operate a printing 
shop. Perhaps the leading publishing houses are La Propagandista 
and Cultural, S. A., of Habana, and Hl Arte, of Manzanillo. Authors 
generally publish their own works. 

There are 24 bookstores in Habana. In addition to these, some 
printing shops sell their own publications, and various large depart- 
ment stores have book sections. 

It is not customary in Cuba to have book auctions; private libraries, 
on the death of their owners, are acquired by some institution or 
bibliophile, or bought by a secondhand bookstore. 


LIBRARIES AND ARCHIVES 


According to the most complete statistics available, Cuba had in 
1927, 58 libraries, owning 622,461 volumes, used by 508,088 readers. 
These are given in the following list by Provinces, the name of the 
library being followed by the name of the person or entity which 
sustains it, location, date of founding, and number of volumes: 


PINAR DEL Rio: 
La Unién (Sociedad la Unién), Consolacion del Sur (1883), 1,500 vols. 
Cervantes (Spanish Colony), Pinar del Rio (1902), 2,000 vols. 
Gobierno Provincial (Provincial Government), Pinar del Rio (1902), 609 vols. 
Instituto Provincial (State), Pinar del Rio (1903), 5,000 vols. 
Union Club (id.), San Juan y Martinez (1922), 425 vols. 

La HaBAna: 
Sociedad Econémica de Amigos del Pais (id.), Habana (1798), 73,137 vols. 
Municipal (Municipality), Habana (1920), 11,000 vols. 
Circulo Médico de Cuba (id.), Habana (1920), 378 vols. 
Rafael Maria de Labra (Casino Espafiol), Habana (1869), 1,246 vols. 
Centro Asturiano (id.), Habana (1892), 3,000 vols. 
Centro Valenciano (id.), Habana (1917), 460 vols. 
Centro Gallego (id.), Habana (1882), 4,283 vols. 
Club Femenino de Cuba (id.), Habana (1918), 800 vols. 
Instituto Provincial (State), Habana (1863), 20,483 vols. 
Club Alistados del 1e™- Batallén de Artilleria (Economie Board of the Mili- 

tary Post), Habana (1915), 125 vols. 
Academia de la Historia de Cuba (id.), Habana (1910), 4,094 vols. 
Academia Nacional de Artes y Letras (id.), Habana (1910), 7,000 vols. 
Academia de Ciencias de la Habana (id.), Habana (1867), 101,000 vols. 
Biblioteca Nacional (State), Habana (1901), 207,423 vols. 
Senado (Senate of the Republic), Habana (1903), 11,000 vols. 
Camara de Representantes (Chamber of Representatives of the Republic), 
Habana (1903), 40,200 vols. 

Universidad (State), Habana (1728), 27,412 vols. 
Colegio de Abogados de la Habana (id.), Habana (1879), 6,000 vols. 
Asociacién de Jévenes Cristianos (id.), Habana (1916), 600 vols. 
Cruz Roja (id.), Habana (1923), 914 vols. 
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La Hasana—Continued. 
Menéndez y Pelayo (Asociacién de Dependientes del Comercio), Habana 
(1907), 4,600 vols. 
Centro Vasco (id.), Habana (1924), 300 vols. 
Centro Balear (id.), Habana (1902), 400 vols. 
British Club (id), Habana (1925), 300 vols. 
Club Atenas (id.), Habana (1918), 484 vols. 
El Nuevo Pensamiento (Sociedad el Nuevo Pensamiento), Habana (1918), 
345 vols. 
MATANZAS: 
Domingo Aguilar (Prison), Matanzas (1922), 200 vols. 
Instituto Provincial (State), Matanzas (1833), 6,070 vols. 
Biblioteca Publica (State), Matanzas (1899), 40,000 vols. 
Diego Barreto (Logia Hermanos de Barroso), Marti (1921), 879 vols. 
El Nuevo Pensamiento (Sociedad el Nuevo Pensamiento), Marti (1919), 320 
vols. 
Osear de Rojas (Municipality), Cardenas (1899), 11,000 vols. 
Agramonte (Logia Agramonte), Agramonte (1921), 300 vols. 
Santa CLARA: 
Marta Abreu (Gremio de Escogedores de Tabaco), Santa Clara (1927), 300 
vols. 
Los Girondinos (Jaime L. Parets), Santa Clara (1925), 162 vols. 
Marti (Provincial Council), Santa Clara (1925), 5,000 vols. 
Instituto Provincial (State), Santa Clara (1890), 1,983 vols. 
Luz Caballero (Municipality), Sancti Spiritus (1915), 1,983 vols. 
Fernandina de Jagua (Logia Fernandina de Jagua), Cienfuegos (1891), 1,100 
vols. 
Rafael Masdiaz (Circulo Marti), Yaguajay (1925), 300 vols. 
Juvenil (Club Juvenil), Cifuentes (1924), 204 vols. 
Panchito Rodriguez (Logia Sagua No. 12), Sagua la Grande (1922), 5,500 
vols. 
CAMAGUEY: 
José de la Luz Caballero (Logia Obreros de Morén), Moron (1918), 930 
vols. 
Instituto Provincial (State), Camaguey (1900), 2,582 vols. 
Avellaneda (Circulo de Trabajadores), Camaguey (1901), 923 vols. 
ORIENTE: 
Los Girondinos (Logia los Girondinos), Banes (1926), 497 vols. 
Municipal (Municipality), Bayamo (1924), 1,500 vols. 
Caballeros de San Isidoro (Asociacién Caballeros de San Isidoro), Holguin 
(1922), 577 vols. 
Instituto Provincial (State), Santiago de Cuba (1864), 1,911 vols. 
Municipal (Municipality), Santiago de Cuba (1899), 5,300 vols. 
Colegio de Dolores (id.), Santiago de Cuba (1899), 2,300 vols. 
Municipal (Municipality), Guantanamo (1921), 341 vols. 
Unnamed (Francisco Escobar Tamayo), Niquero (1923), 150 vols. 


Of the foregoing libraries, 11 are the property of the State, 2 of 
provincial councils, 6 of municipalities, 5 of official bodies, 6 of 
Masonic lodges, and 28 of private organizations. 

Under the head of special libraries should be mentioned those 
composed almost exclusively of Cuban books. The best of these are 
the property of the following bibliophiles: Dr. F. de P. Coronado, 
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who has 18,000 Cuban works; Capt. Arturo Gonzdlez Quijano, who 
owns 7,000; Dr. Manuel Pérez Beato, whose library contains 5,000; 
and Dr. Alfredo Zayas Alfonso, who has 4,000. 

The National Library of Cuba exchanges publications with 103 
foreign libraries. However, since no special funds are available for 
this purpose, this exchange is confined to official material and books 
of which copies are given by their authors for this express purpose. 
Very occasionally exchanges are made between the library and indi- 
viduals. The Governments of Argentina, Chile, Peru, and Mexico 
are enriching with valuable gifts of books the sections devoted to their 
respective countries in the National Library. 

Since the library has in view the creation within itself of a purely 
Cuban library, an effort is made to secure at least two copies of all 
works published in Cuba, and only triplicates are exchanged. 

It js planned to secure in all the bbraries in the Republic uniformity 
in the rules of cataloguing and classification, following those of the 
Nationa] Library, in order to obtain the many benefits arising from 
interchangeability of index cards. 

Cuba has 639 official archives, including those of the various 
ramifications of the national, provincial, and municipal governments 
and of the Academy of History of Cuba. Preeminent among them are 
the archives of the nation and of the protocols of Habana. Of private 
archives there is also a considerable number. In this category fall 
parish and diocesan records which, before the separation of church 
and state, were regarded as official. In addition, there are the 
archives of the Sociedad Econémica de Amigos del Pais, containing 
much material bearing on Cuban culture; those belonging to Gen. 
Maximo Gomez, Col. Manuel Sanguily, and Sr. Néstor Ponce de 
Leon, and containing many documents relating to Cuban revolutions; 
and the collections of original documents of the greatest interest in 
Cuban history patiently gathered by Commander Armando Prats 
Lerma, Dr. Manuel Pérez Beato, Capt. Arturo Gonzalez Quijano, 
and Dr. F. de P. Coronado. 


SiXTH PAN AMERICAN CHILD CONGRESS: 
PROGRAM 


LARGE ATTENDANCE from all the countries of the Ameri- 
can Continent is anticipated at the Sixth Pan American Child 
Congress, to be held in Lima July 4 to il of this year, and active 
preparations for it are being made not only in Peru but in the other 
participating Republics. The Buuuetin of the Pan American Union 
had the pleasure of announcing in its issue for February, 1930, the 
regulations for the congress, to which it is now possible to add the 
topics chosen for the program! by the Organizing Committee in 
Lima. These subjects, grouped as follows under six heads, will afford 
a wide scope for the discussion of matters closely concerned with the 
welfare of the children of the Americas: 


I. MerpicinrE 


1. Ameebic colitis in infants. 

2. Rickets. 

3. Whooping cough; means for early diagnosis; value of vaccines in prevention 
and treatment; clinical complications. 

4, Epidemic encephalitis. 

5. Infantile paralysis. 

6. Anemias in children; blood count in infants; agranulocytosis; Schilling’s 
hemogram; Whipple’s method. 

7. Spasmophilia and convulsions in infants; interpretation and pathogenesis. 

8. Malaria in children. 

9. Tuberculosis in children. 

10. Diphtheria and its prevalence in American nations. 

11. Classification of the digestive disturbances of infants; pathogeny of tox- 
cosis. 

12. The adenoid problem in the Americas. 

13. Congenital and acquired syphilis in children. 


II. SurRGERY 


Treatment of clubfoot in the new born. 
Osteosynthesis in children. 

-Pyloric stenosis in infants. 

Treatment of osteoarthritic tuberculosis. 
Tarsalgia in adolescents. 

Treatment of congenital pseudo-arthrosis. 
Treatment of paraplegia caused by Potts’ disease. 
Congenital malformations of the anus. 

9. Treatment of spinal bifida. 

10. Treatment of hydrocephalus. 


eles 
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1 Translated from El Comercio, Lima, Mar. 16, 1930. 
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III. HyGiene 


1. Standards of height, weight, and physique for the children of the American 
continent; their use. 

2. Breast feeding of infants. Use of commercial foods; their value and impor- 
tance. 

3. Children of American aborigines; their biology and social condition. 

4. The employed child; his physical condition and social environment. 

5. Housing and its influence on the health of the child. 

6. Smallpox and its present importance in the American Republics as a cause of 
infant mortality. Alastrim. 

7. Infant mortality in the American Republics and means for estimating it 
from present vital statistics. Practical charts to compute it. 

8. Stillbirths; statistics, causes and prevention. 

9. Pure milk supply; means adopted in American nations for securing it. 
Text of legal provisions and administrative standards; results. 

10. Value of new preventive methods in tuberculosis. 

11. The pacifier and effects of its use. 

12. Prevention of measles. 


IV. Soctat WELFARE 


1. The American Institute for the Protection of Childhood at Montevideo; 
its present status, functions, and results obtained; extension. 

2. Maternal welfare in American nations; present conditions. 

3. Child health centers in American nations; their organization, purposes, and 
results. 

4. The family as a unit in the protection of maternity and infancy. 

5. Institutions; their present condition in the American nations; proper func- 
tions, organization, and results. 

6. Social service as related to the child; its development on the American 
continent. 

7. The backward child and his care in the Americas. 

8. The mentally abnormal child and the morally neglected child; their care in 
American countries. 

9. Alcohol, opium, cocaine, and other habit-forming drugs; their influence on 
the child and campaign against their improper use. 

10. Popular education in the hygiene of maternity and infancy; methods prac- 
ticed in the American nations and their results. 

11. The specialized care of the preschool child. 

12. School medical inspection. 


V. LEGISLATION 


1. Eugenie marriage and its possibilities in the American nations. The pre- 
nuptial examination and health safeguards in marriage. 

2. Rights of the mother; their recognition in specific legislation of the American 
nations. 

3. Rights of the child as they have been formulated on various occasions and 
their incorporation in the legislation of the countries of this continent. 

4. Parental responsibility for deserted children. Would it be possible to 
establish inter-American standards for securing such responsibility in cases of 
expatriation or repatriation? 
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5. Legal means for the prevention of poverty and suffering of children. 

6. Standards which should govern the relations between private child welfare 
institutions and the government. 

7. The illegitimate child; present legal status in the American nations. Desira- 
ble changes in legislation. 

8. The orphan, foundling, and deserted child; present problem and program 
for future action. 

9. The morally neglected child; legislation on this subject. 

10. Investigation of paternity as treated in the legislation of the American 
nations. 

11. Legislation on juvenile delinquency; its necessity and importance in the 
protection of minors. 


VI. Epucation 


1. New orientations of social education. 

2. Financial aspects of public education problems. Budgets for primary 
education. 

3. Administrative centralization and decentralization in the primary-school 
system. 

4. Cooperation of the Ministries of Education and Public Health in the edu- 
cation and care of the child. 

5. Preparation of teachers for health education. 

6. Education in the campaign against poverty and alcoholism. 

7. The school nurse; her function. 

8. The cooperation of the family in the moral education of the child; char- 
acter training. 

9. Sex education; its beginning in the home and continuation in the school. 

10. Scientific child study as the basis for the educational system. 

11. The problem of the aborigines in the Americas and its relation to ele- 
mentary education. 

12. The classification and grading of pupils; application of mental tests. 

13. Readers as a medium for health education. 

14. Instruction in child care in primary schools. 

15. The education of children physically below par. 

16. Open-air schools. 

17. School excursions. 

18. Education of the abnormal child. 

19. School playgrounds. 

20. Courses in health education. 

21. The kindergarten; its organization. 

22. Courses in physical education. 

23. The Junior Red Cross; present state of progress in the Americas. 

24. The Boy Scout movement in the school; its educational importance and 
health value in the American nations. 


COLUMBUS MEMORIAL LIGHTHOUSE: 
SECOND STAGE OF COMPETITION 


EN architects of international reputation will compete in the 
Een stage of the architectural competition for the selection of 
a design for a Monumental Lighthouse to honor the memory of 
Christopher Columbus, which will be erected in Santo Domingo. 

Statues of the Great Discoverer are found in scores of cities in both 
the New and the Old World, but no more fitting tribute to his memory 
has been devised than this great pharos, which will guide to the shores 
where his bones rest not only the ships of the sea which follow in his 
wake but also the ships of the air. 

The 10 architects will participate in the second stage of the com- 
petition as a result of having their designs placed first in the pre- 
liminary competition, judged by an international jury which met in 
Madrid last year. Their names are as follows: 

Will Rice Amon, of the United States. 

Josef Wentzler, of Germany. 

Helmle, Corbett, and Harrison, of the United States. 

Pippo Medori, Vincenzo Palleri, and Aldo Vercelloni, of Italy. 

Louis Berthin, Georges Doyon, and Georges Nesteroff, of France. 

Donald Nelson and Edgar Lynch, of the United States. 

Joaquin Vaquero Palacios and Luis Moya Blanco, of Spain. 

Theo. Lescher, Paul Andrien, Georges Defontaine, and Maurice 
Gauthier, of France. 

J. L. Gleave, of England. 

Douglas D. Ellington, of the United States. 

The detailed specifications of the conditions that will govern the 
second stage of the competition are now in course of preparation by 
the Permanent Committee of the Pan American Union on the 
Columbus Memorial Lighthouse, and on the basis of these the 10 
competitors will submit entirely new designs to the judgment of the 
Jury of Award. It is proposed that the International Jury meet at 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, for the purpose of making the final award. 

The idea of honoring the memory and the achievements of Colum- 
bus by the erection of a lighthouse on the coast of Santo Domingo, 
the first city founded in the New World, was given definite form at 
the Fifth Pan American Conference, which met at Santiago, Chile, in 
1923. Pursuant to a resolution adopted at that time, recommending 
that the monument be erected with the cooperation of the Govern- 
ments and peoples of the American Republics, and of any others who 
may wish to participate, the Governing Board of the Pan American 
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Union appointed a Permanent Committee on the Columbus Memorial 
Lighthouse. 

This committee engaged the services of Albert Kelsey, F. A. I. A., 
as technical adviser, and formulated plans for a world-wide archi- 
tectural competition. In the first stage of the competition, in which 
the architects who took part were allowed the maximum freedom to 
express their ideas, 455 architects from 46 countries participated. 
The designs were judged by an International Jury of Award, selected 
by the competitors themselves, and composed of Raymond Hood, of 
the United States, representing North America; Horacio Acosta y 
Lara, of Uruguay, representing Latin America; and Eliel Saarinen, of 
Finland, representing Europe. . 

The program of the preliminary competition stipulated that the 
10 architects whose designs were placed first should recompete in the 
second and final stage. It is expected that the International Jury 
will meet at Rio de Janei1o sometime during the year 1931 to render 
its final award. In addition to being declared the architect of the 
lighthouse, the author of the design placed first in the final competi- 
tion will receive a prize of $10,000. The second prize will be $7,500; 
third prize, $5,000; and fourth prize, $2,500; and $1,000. will be paid 
to each of the other six competitors. 
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THE GOVERNING BOARD 


Centenaries of Boltvar and Sucre.—At the regular meeting of the 
Governing Board of the Pan American Union on April 2, His Excel- 
lency the Minister of Panama, Dr. Ricardo J. Alfaro, chairman of 
the committee appointed to draw up a program for the commemora- 
tion by the Pan American Union of the centenaries of the deaths of 
Bolivar and Sucre, presented the following report, which was adopted: 


On December 17, 1930, the centenary of the death of the Liberator, the Govern- 
ing Board will hold a solemn session to commemorate this transcendental event 
in the history of America. 

The chairman of the board will deliver a eulogy on the Liberator at the open- 
ing of the session. At the conclusion of the chairman’s address, messages from 
the Presidents of the countries of America who may wish to participate in the 
tribute that the Pan American Union will render to Bolivar will be read by the 
respective representatives on the Governing Board. 

At the conclusion of the session a wreath will be placed on the bust of Bolivar. 

A committee of the board will place a wreath at the statue of the Liberator on 
Bolivar Hill, in Central Park, New York. 

A representative of the board, either a former member thereof, or else the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, or some one designated by him will place a wreath 
on the tomb of the Liberator in Caracas. 

The Pan American Union will dedicate the December, 1930, number of the 
BULLETIN of the Union to the memory of Bolivar. The memory of Field Marshal 
Sucre will be associated in this tribute. 

The Pan American Union will in due time inform the universities, colleges, and 
higher educational institutions of the United States of the centenary of the 
death of Bolivar, will transmit to them a résumé of the life and work of the 
Liberator, and will suggest to them the desirability that on that date lectures be 
delivered on his life and achievements, thereby contributing to the promotion of 
spiritual understanding and sentiments of appreciation between the peoples of 
America and at the same time promoting a better understanding of history. 

On June 4, 1930, the centenary of the date on which occurred the unfortunate 
death of Antonio José de Sucre, Field Marshal of Ayacucho, the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union will commemorate this event in the history 
of America by holding a solemn session. 
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At the opening of the session the chairman of the board will deliver a eulogy of 
the Field Marshal of Ayacucho. The members of the board will have an oppor- 
tunity to speak on this occasion. At the conclusion of the session a wreath will 
be placed on the bust of the great Field Marshal. 

A representative of the board, either a former member thereof or else the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, or some one designated by him, will place a wreath 
on the tomb of the great Field Marshal of Ayacucho in Quito. 

The Pan American Union will honor in an adequate manner the illustrious 
memory of Field Marshal Sucre in the June number of the monthly BULLETIN. 


Resolution of condolence.—On motion of His Excellency the Minister 
of Uruguay, Dr. Jacobo Varela, the Governing Board passed the 
following resolution: 

Whereas the Hon. William Howard Taft, former President of the Republic 
and Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States of America, died in 
Washington on March 8; and 

Whereas, in addition to the high attainments of Mr. Taft and the great services 
he rendered as a jurist and statesman, it was during his administration that the 
building of the Pan American Union was dedicated: The Governing Board of the 
Pan American Union 

Resolves, To record on the minutes of this session the profound sympathy of 
the members of the Governing Board on the occasion of the death of this dis- 
tinguished statesman; and 

To extend the condolences of the board to the United States, to the Supreme 
Court, and to the family of the deceased. 


THE DIRECTOR GENERAL'S: OFFICE 


Distinguished guests —The following distinguished Latin Americans 
visited the Pan American Union during the latter part of March and 
early April: 

Dr. Julio E. Bonnet, National Deputy of Uruguay, in company 
with His Excellency the Minister of Uruguay, Sefor Dr. Jacobo 
Varela. 

The Right Reverend Monsignor Edwards, Bishop of Dodona 
(Chile), and Chaplain Bernardino Abarzua, who were accompanied 
by His Excellency the Ambassador of Chile, Sefior Don Carlos G. 
Davila; Senor Don Oscar Blanco Viel, First Secretary of the Chilean 
Embassy; Lieut. Col. Zorobabel Galeno, Military Attaché; and 
Sefior Don Manuel Valdés, Secretary of Embassy; 

Dr. Alejandro Bunge, an eminent Argentine economist; 

Dr. Enrique Gil, Director of the Argentine-American Cultural 
Institute; 

Sefiores Don Miguel Paz Paredes and Don Napoleén Paz Paredes, 
prominent citizens of Honduras; 

Sefior Norberto Dominguez, a Mexican engineer; and 

Prof. Julio Garzén Nieto, Chief Engineer of the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs of Colombia. 

Sefiores Dominguez and Garzén Nieto attended the meeting of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, held at Washington, as 
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The Right Reverend Monsignor Edwards, Bishop of Dodona, and Chaplain Bernardino Abarzua, accom- 
panied by His Excellency the Ambassador of Chile, Senor Don Carlos G. Davila, were recent visitors 
to the Pan American Union. In the group appear, from left to right: Senor Don Manuel Valdés, Sec- 
retary of the Embassy of Chile in Washington; Senor Don Oscar Blanco Viel, First Secretary of the 
Chilean Embassy; Monsignor Edwards; the Ambassador of Chile, Senor Don Carlos G. Davila; Chap- 
lain Abarzua; Lieut. Col. Zorobabel Galeno, Military Attaché of the Chilean Embassy; and Dr. L. 8. 
Rowe, Director General of the Pan American Union. 


representatives of their respective countries, and presented valuable 
monographs. The Director General of the Pan American Union, 
Dr. L. S. Rowe, presented a summary of the interesting monograph 
of Prof. Donato Gaminara, Consulting Engineer of Uruguay, who 
was unable to be present. 

Cruchaga gold medal.—The School of Foreign Service of Georgetown 
University was the scene of a very interesting ceremony on the 
evening of April 2, when the Director General had the honor and 
pleasure of conferring the Cruchaga gold medal on Mr. H. Herald 
Smith, of Lansdowne, Pa., at a special convocation of the school. 
This medal was first awarded in 1927 by His Excellency Sefior Don 
Miguel Cruchaga, the then Ambassador of Chile to the United States, 
to the student of Georgetown University having the highest average 
in the course in inter-American problems, a gracious act repeated 
each successive year since. Sefior Benjamin Cohen, formerly of the 
Chilean Embassy staff, was the donor of the medal on this occasion. 
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Tourist guide-—A new and enlarged edition of Seeing the Latin 
Republics of North America has just come from the press. This little 
work contains 186 pages and carries recent data obtained in the coun- 
tries of which it treats. There are also many new illustrations. 

Lecture —The Foreign Trade Adviser, Mr. William A. Reid, recently 
lectured before the International Rotary Club at Trenton, N. J. 
A large number of Latin American students from Rider College of that 
city were special guests of the Rotarians on that occasion. 

Population problems.—Dr. Pascal K. Whelpton, of the Scripps 
Foundation in Population Problems, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, 
was a recent caller. Professor Whelpton has lately completed a series 
of studies in Brazil, Paraguay, and Ecuador and is soon to spend 
several months in Mexico, where his research work in population 
problems will be continued. 


COLUMBUS MEMORIAL LIBRARY 


Official depository—The librarian has just received a copy of a 
decree issued February 20, 1930, by the President of Peru, making 
the Peruvian section of the library an official depository for one copy 
of all publications, including maps, issued by that Government. This 
is the fourth country to take such action, the others being Chile, 
Guatemala, and Panama. The library will thus become increasingly 
important as a research center for students of Latin American affairs. 

Books received —During the past month the lbrary added 360 
books to its shelves. It was particularly fortunate in receiving from 
Dr. Pedro José Rada y Gamio, of Peru, a specially bound collection of 
his works. Other valuable accessions embraced a large number of 
books on the literature of several countries, among these being 96 
volumes from Uruguay. These included Parnaso uruguayo, 1905-1922, 
by Antonio Artucio; Una centuria literaria, poetas y prosistas urugu- 
ayos, 1800-1900, by Hugo D. Barbagelata; Antologia de la moderna 
poesta uruguaya, 1900-1927, selected by Ildefonso Pereda Valdés; 
and volume 1 of Mario Faleao Espalter’s Antologia de poetas uruguayos, 
1807-1921. Other Uruguayan authors represented in this acquisi- 
tion are: Manuel Acosta y Lara, Alcides de Maria, Delmira Agustini, 
José Enrique Rodé, Carlos Roxlo, Manuel Ballesteros, Antonio Sobo 
Boy, Javier de Viana, Juan Carlos Gémez, Clara Inés Zolesi, Carlos 
Salvafio Campos, Arturo Scarone, Luisa Luisi, and others. An essay 
on Uruguayan literature, written especially for the BuLuetTin by 
Sefiorita Luisi, will be published in the July issue. 

Some of the other additions during the month were as follows: 

Don Antonio Garcia Reyes y algunos de sus antepasados, a la luz de documentos 
inéditos. By Miguel Luis Amundtegui Reyes. Santiago, Chile, Imprenta 
Cervantes, 1929. 300 p. 
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Nuestros petréleos. Orientaciones para formar juicio acerca de los petréleos 
colombianos. By Luis Jiménez Sudrez. Bogota, Editorial Minerva, 1929. 
238 p. 

fil Mar Territorial. By Antonio Sanchez de Bustamante y Sirvén. Habana, 
Universidad de Habana, 1930. 337 p. 

La Provincia de Tungurahua en 1928 . . . Empresa Editorial ‘“‘ Raza Latina.” 
Ambato, 1928. 365 p. illus. map. 

Historia de Chile. Historia econédmica. Vol. 1. By Dr. Daniel Martner. 
Santiago, Chile, Balcells & Cfia., 1929. 646 p. (Publications of the University 
of Chile.) 

——— Vol. 2. Chile prehispano. By Tomds Guevara. Santiago, Balcells 
& Cia., 1929. 447 p. 

Un esfuerzo de México por la independencia de Cuba. Con un prélogo por Luis 
Chavez Orozco. México, Publicaciones de la Secretaria de Relaciones Exteriores, 
1930. 228 p. (Archivo Histérico Diplomatico Mexicano, Ntim. 32.) 

Bibliografia general de Tabasco. Vol.1. By Francisco J.Santamaria. México, 
Monografias Bibliogrdficas Mexicanas, 19380. 608 p. plates. (No. 16 of the 
series.) 

Genealogias de Santa Fe de Bogotéd. By José M. Restrepo Sdéenz y Raimundo 
Rivas. Bogotd, Libreria Colombiana, 1928. 412 p. 

Historia de la imprenta en Guatemala desde los tiempos de la colonia hasta la 
época actual. By Victor Miguel Diaz. Guatemala, Tipografia Nacional, 1930. 
181 p. plates. 

La imprenta y la prensa en el Uruguay, 1807-1500. By Benjamin Fernandez 
Medina. Montevideo, Dornaleche y Reyes, 1900. 87 p. 

El Doctor Antonio José Uribe. Su obra cientifica, politica y parlamentaria. 
Los problemas nacionales. Bogotd, Editorial de Cromos, 1930. 24 p. 

Los indios araucanos de la Republica Argentina. (Antes y ahora.) By Luis 
F. Ruiz. Buenos Aires, 1929. 61 p. illus. (Vol. 1: Origen y cultura de los 
Araucanos.) 

Historia critica de los mitos de la conquista americana. By Enrique de Gandia. 
Buenos Aires, Juan Rolddin y Compafiia, 1929. 281 p. 

Aztcar y poblacién en las Antillas. By Ramiro Guerra y Sdénchez. Habana, 
Cultural, 1927. 190 p. 


New magazines just received are: 


Revista del Departamento de Historia, Ministerio de Instruccién Publica. Pub- 
lished under the direction of Antonio E. Sol, San Salvador, El Salvador. Vol. 
1, No. 1, October, 1929. Bimonthly. 96 p. 

Boletin de las Escuelas Experimentales. Published by the Direccién General 
de Educaci6n Primaria, Alameda No. 264, Santiago, Chile. Vol. 1, No. 1, 
December, 1929. 77 p._ illus. 


DIVISION OF INTELLECTUAL COOPERATION 


Summer schools of Spanish and Portuguese—The division has 
received a large supply of the catalogue of the summer school for 
foreigners to be held this year at the National University of Guatemala 
and has already distributed many copies. A wide distribution has 
also been made of Pamphlet No. 13 of the Education Series in English, 
entitled Summer Schools of Spanish and Portuguese, which has just 
come from the press. 
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Venezuelan children greet those of United States—The division 
received a friendly message from the school children of Venezuela 
addressed to their comrades in the United States, which it was glad 
to transmit to the latter through various channels. 

Progressive Education Association.—Two members of the division 
attended the Tenth Annual Conference of the Progressive Education 
Association held in Washington from April 3 to 5. 

Visitors —Sefiora Esther Neira de Calvo, principal of the Girls’ 
Normal School of Panama City, who called at the division while in 
Washington attending the above-mentioned conference, was provided 
with letters of introduction to the heads of various schools in the 
United States. Another visitor was Dr. Enrique Gil, of Buenos 
Aires, who brought information about the English courses offered 
this year at the Argentine-American Cultural Institute. 

Requests —Besides the routine requests answered daily by the 
division, a number of unusual ones have been received this month, 
including the following: A women’s association in the United States 
requested a list of Latin American speakers for a special meeting; a 
rural school in Uruguay asked for a collection of fauna, flora, and 
minerals of the United States for its museum; and a Latin American 
society for the blind wrote for a list of the Spanish books in Braille 
obtainable from the National Library for the Blind in the United 
States. 

DIVISION OF AGRICULTURAL COOPERATION 

Conference on Agriculture, Forestry, and Animal Industry.—The 
Congress of the United States has passed a resolution authorizing 
the President to invite representatives of the Governments of the 
countries of the Americas to attend an Inter-American Conference on 
Agriculture, Forestry, and Animal Industry in Washington next Sep- 
tember, and official invitations will probably have been issued by the 
time this paragraph appears in print. 

The following paragraphs are quoted from the report which accom- 
panied Joint Resolution 195, both of which were submitted by 
Representative Cooper, of Wisconsin: 

... The holding of an inter-American conference on agriculture, forestry, 
and animal industry was first reeommended at Habana, Cuba, in January, 1928, 
by the Sixth International Conference of American States. The pending reso- 
lution to carry out the aforesaid recommendation of the Habana conference has 
the approval of the President of the United States, the Secretary of State of the 
United States, the advisory committee of the Pan American Union, and of the 
Secretary of Agriculture of the United States. 


The reasons why this resolution should become law are succinctly set forth in 
a report by the Secretary of State to the President, as follows: 
“The PRESIDENT: 

“The Sixth International Conference of American States at Habana in Janu- 
ary, 1928, at which the United States was represented, recommended the hold- 
ing of an inter-American conference on agriculture, forestry, and animal industry. 
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‘Acting on this reeommendation, the Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union proceeded to organize in 29 of the 21 countries of the Americas national 
cooperating committees of leading experts on agriculture. Last May a compre- 
hensive program for the proposed conference was adopted. 

‘“The discussions will have three principal aims: 

““(a) To define the outstanding problems in the several countries which may 
be solved by cooperation. 

““(b) To discuss the policies and methods of procedure to be followed in a 
cooperative attack on these problems. 

‘““(c) To decide on the organization to be set up, the location of research sta- 
tions and Jaboratories, and questions of financial support. . . . 

“In view of the closer understanding among the countries of the Americas 
which would undoubtedly result from the proposed conference and because of 
the benefit which would be derived by the various countries concerned through 
cooperative action looking toward the solution of the important problems in- 
volved, I have the honor to recommend that the Congress be asked to enact 
legislation authorizing the issuance of invitations to an inter-American con- 
ference on agriculture, forestry, and animal industry to be held at Washington, 
D. C., September 8, 1930, to September 20, 1930, inclusive, and likewise author- 
izing an appropriation of $25,600 for the expenses thereof. 

“The Secretary of Agriculture has indicated his approval of this request and 
concurs in the amount of the appropriation asked for . . .”’ 

This report . . . was approved by the President of the United States in a 
message to the Congress. . . . 

Your committee believes that such conferences as the one contemplated in the 
pending resolution of leading experts on agriculture, forestry, and animal industry 
should be provided for as frequently as is wisely possible, because they are not 
only stimulators of industry and trade but also powerful promoters of peace. 


Agricultural statistics —The division has begun the compilation of 
production and other statistics for the principal agricultural products 
of the American Republics. In order to further this work, letters 
have been sent to all the National Departments of Agriculture, 
asking their cooperation in getting the most complete and reliable 
data possible. This information when completed should be highly 
valuable in connection with the coming Inter-American Conference 
on Agriculture, Forestry, and Animal Industry. 

Fruit packing—This division has recently received calls from a 
number of representatives of fruit-packing companies of the United 
States, who inquired about conditions existing in tropical America 
that might favor the establishment of fruit-packing plants in those 
countries and about the adaptability of certain tropical fruits for 
freezing and other forms of preserving on a commercial scale. It 
seems fairly safe to predict that in the near future some of the many 
delicious tropical fruits will for the first time enter commercial chan- 
nels and become articles of food in temperate countries. Such an 
eventuality would result in a great benefit to growers, packers, and 
consumers alike. 


TREATIES AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
ARGENTINA-GREAT BRITAIN 


CoNVENTION ON INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS.—On November 15, 1929, 
a convention was signed between Argentina and Great Britain pro- 
viding for compensation for industrial accidents to workmen of 
one country while employed in the other. Each nation will grant 
to the citizens of the other the same benefits and guarantees enjoyed 
by its own, and these provisions will not be nullified by the fact 
that the injured person or his heirs have left the country in which 
the accident took place. The ratifications of this convention are to 
be deposited in Buenos Aires, and the convention will take effect 
one month after it has been ratified by both nations. (Revista de 
Ciencias Econémicas, Buenos Aires, December, 1929.) 


CHILE-PAN AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


TREATY OF INTER-AMERICAN ARBITRATION.—On February 27, 1930, 
the instrument of ratification by Chile of the General Treaty of Inter- 
American Arbitration and the Protocol of Progressive Arbitration 
signed in Washington January 5, 1929, was deposited in the Depart- 
ment of State in Washington. 

This treaty and protocol had already been ratified and the instru- 
ment of ratification deposited with the Government of the United 
States by the Dominican Republic, September 17, 1929, Guatemala, 
October 28, 1929, and Salvador, December 28, 1929. (Diario Oficial, 
San Salvador, October 2, 1929; Treaty Division, Department of 
State, Washington.) 

COLOMBIA 


CoLOMBIAN JURIST HONORED.—The President of the United States 
recently conferred upon the distinguished Colombian jurist and 
diplomat Dr. Carlos Urueta the honor of appointment as foreign 
member of the Permanent Commission of Conciliation of the United 
States and Hungary. 

The appointment came as the result of the conclusion of a concilia- 
tion treaty between the United States and Hungary which, similar 
to that signed by the United States with other countries, stipulates 
that differences arising between them which can not be settled 
through diplomatic channels shall be decided by a commission of 
five members, two of which shall be named by each of the countries 
concerned and the fifth by the joint agreement of the other four 
members of the commission. (Cromos, Bogota, January 25, 1930.) 
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COSTA RICA 


Pan American Money OrpER Convention.—President Gonzalez 
Viquez issued a decree on December 3, 1929, approving the Pan 
American Convention on Money Orders signed by 18 American 
States in Mexico City on November 9, 1926. The Pan American 
Postal and Parcel Post Conventions signed at the same congress had 
already been approved by President Jiménez on September 27, 1927. 
(La Gaceta, San Jose, December 12, 1929.) 


CUBA 


Pan AMERICAN TRADE-MARK REGISTRATION REGULATIONS.—On 
December 4, 1929, President Machado issued new regulations 
governing the Pan American Trade Mark Bureaus at Habana and 
Rio de Janeiro, established in fulfillment of the Pan American Trade 
Mark Convention signed on April 28, 1923, by the delegates to the 
Fifth International Conference of American States in Santiago, Chile. 
These regulations have been approved by the Governments of Brazil 
and Cuba, in accordance with Article XI of the Convention, and will 
be effective until the Protocol on the Inter-American Registration of 
Trade Marks, signed at Washington February 20, 1929, shall be 
ratified by the signatory nations and put into effect. (Gaceta Oficial, 
Habana, January 20, 1930.) 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC-PAN AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


Pan AMERICAN Sanitary Copr.—The ratification of the Pan 
American Sanitary Code by the Dominican Republic has been com- 
pleted through the publication of the ratification in the Gaceta Oficial 
of January 7,1930. The Pan American Sanitary Code was signed at 
Habana, Cuba, on November 14, 1924. This code has also been 
ratified by the following nations: Bolivia, Brazil, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Chile, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Peru, Salvador, 
the United States, and Uruguay. (Gaceta Oficial, Santo Domingo, 
January 7, 1930; Pan American Sanitary Bureau.) 


MEXICO-PAN AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


GENERAL CONVENTION OF INTER-AMERICAN CoNCILIATION.—The 
instrument of ratification by Mexico of the General Convention 
of Inter-American Conciliation, signed in Washington on January 5, 
1929, was deposited with the Chilean Ministry of Foreign Affairs on 
January 9, 19380. 

Mexico was the fifth country to deposit its ratification of the con- 
vention, the others being the United States, which deposited its 
ratification with the Government of Chile March 27, 1929, Guate- 
mala, November 15, 1929, and Chile and Salvador, both December 
28, 1929. (Treaty Division, Department of State, Washington.) 


LEGISLATION 


ARGENTINA 


BANK EMPLOYEE RETIREMENT AND PENSION BILL.—On December 
5, 1929, President Irigoyen signed the bill passed by Congress three 
days earlier regulating the retirement and pension of employees 
of all banking establishments in the nation. The law also changes 
somewhat the operation of the Bank Employees’ Retirement Fund 
Savings Bank. (Boletin Oficial, Buenos Aires, December 28, 1929.) 

MINIMUM WAGE LAWsS.—The Supreme Court handed down on 
October 23, 1929, a decision holding that it is unconstitutional for a 
Province to pass minimum wage laws, as that is a function belong- 
ing only to the nation. This decision was the result of litigation 
over a law passed by the Province of Mendoza in July, 1927, fixing 
minimum wages for public and private employees. (Boletin del 
Museo Social Argentino, Buenos Aires, January, 1930.) 


CHIEE 


LAND LAW FOR INDIGENES.—The Government has promulgated a 
law dealing with land questions involving the indigenous part of 
the population. These have to do in general with the division of 
communal lands. The law provides five courts for indigenes, which 
will also act in cases involving both indigenes and others. No 
sentence will be final until it has been approved by the President of 
the Republic. The law includes a provision that any indigene dis- 
satisfied with his patrimony may surrender it and be granted other 
public lands in the capacity of a national settler. (EI Mercurio, 
Santiago, February 5, 1930.) 


COLOMBIA 


REGULATIONS GOVERNING THE SALE OF MEATS.—Regulations gov- 
erning the sale of meats in Colombia were issued by the National 
Director of Public Health on November 28, 1929, to supersede those of 
Act No. 22, of 1915. Among other provisions the new regulations set 
forth-standards of cleanliness for the maintenance of the place of sale; 
specify the type of equipment to be used and its general arrangement; 
and require that all employees be in possession of a doctor’s certifi- 
cate attesting to their health. Meat markets may not be connected 
with any other store or a dwelling. Owners are further prohib- 
ited from selling meat other than that bearing the stamp of an author- 
ized slaughter house, or placing it on sale outside the building in 
which they have received permission for its sale; selling meat which 
has become decomposed or that of animals in an unhealthy condition 
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when killed; permitting the entrance of dogs, cats, or other animals 
into the store, and having furniture, clothing, and other foreign 
objects within the shop. Fish may be sold only under license of 
the official veterinary. These regulations went into effect February 
1, 1930. (Diario Oficial, Bogota, December 19, 1929.) 


COSTA RICA 


TEACHERS’ PREPARATORY COURSE.—By an official decree dated 
December 9, 1929, the President appointed the teaching staff for a 
preparatory course for teachers desirous of obtaining a certificate 
qualifying them for appointment to positions in elementary or sec- 
ondary schools. This course, to be given in San Jose, was to begin 
December 12, 1929, and last for two months. (La Gaceta, San Jose, 
December 13, 1929.) 

ForEIGN FELLOWSHIPS.—In order to insure the maintenance of a 
high scholastic record on the part of holders of foreign fellowships 
granted by the Government, and to enable the Department of 
Education to keep in closer touch with such students, the President 
of the Republic issued a decree on January 3, 1930, that all fellows 
abroad must take the prescribed final examination in every course, 
unless excused by illness, under penalty of the cancellation of the 
stipend, and that a report of the scholarship and conduct of each 
student shall be sent every six months to the department from the 
local consul, who shall render all necessary professional services to 
Costa Rican students without charge. (La Gaceta, San Jose, January 
5, 1930.) 

ForEIGN CORPORATIONS IN Costa Rica.—A law has been passed 
by Congress and signed by the President, altering certain clauses 
that deal with the organization of foreign corporations within the 
Republic in the existing law regulating mercantile companies. 
Among other provisions the law now requires that all foreign cor- 
porations having branch offices in Costa Rica shall appoint an agent 
with power of attorney to be responsible for all business done in the 
Republic; keep account of all operations carried on, or in any way 
affecting any one, in the nation; submit all legal questions to local 
jurisdiction in accordance with national legislation; and publish, 
through the agent, a summary of business done in the country, as a 
means of determining taxes and financial rating. The new regula- 
tions will be effective six months after the date of publication, in 
order that all companies may have ample time to comply with the 
law. (La Gaceta, San Jose, December 11, 1929.) 


CUBA 


New DIvorcE LAw.—A new divorce law passed by Congress went 
into effect on February 6,1930. This law is based on that of July 29, 
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1918, and the amendments of July 4, 1927, and May 7, July 4, and 
July 31, 1928; the new provisions deal chiefly with contingencies 
arising from countersuits and with the conduct of the case in the 
courts. (Gaceta Oficial, Habana, February 10, 1930.) 

Free ENGuisn courses.—The President has decreed that in pro- 
vincial capitals and other important cities the Secretary of Public 
_ Instruction establish classes in English open without charge to all 
who wish to learn the language, the only requirement being that 
students be over 12 years of age and know how to read and write. 
The classes are to be held in the public schools outside of regular 
school hours, and until an appropriation for them is included in the 
national budget they are to be organized to accommodate only the 
number that can be handled by the special English teachers at present 
employed in the primary schools. (Gaceta Oficial, Habana, Novem- 
ber 2, 1929.) 

HEALTH CERTIFICATES FOR NURSEMAIDS AND GOVERNESSES.—In a 
decree issued October 22, 1929, President Machado added to the 
Sanitary Code a provision to the effect that all persons having to do 
in any way with the care of children, as well as those in domestic 
service, must obtain a certificate showing that they are in good 
health and have no habits that might prove injurious to children in 
the house. (Gaceta Oficial, Habana, October 28, 1929.) 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


NATURALIZATION LAW.—On December 4, 1929, the Chief Executive 
signed a new naturalization law repealing that of November 18, 1924. 
The main provisions of the new law are as follows: 


ARTICLE 1.—Foreigners eligible for naturalization in the Dominican Republic 
are: 

(a) Those who are of age, have lived in the Republic for three years, and have 
established a permanent residence there in accordance with article 13 of the Civil 
Code. 

(b) Those who have lived for 10 consecutive years in the Republic, provided 
that if during this period several years have been spent abroad on a Government 
mission, such time, up to five years, may be computed in the 10 years’ residence 
required. 

(c) Those who have resided five consecutive years in the Republic and have 
established some industry or have acquired real estate, provided that those 
who have married Dominican women may be naturalized after two years’ 
residence. 

(d) Those who have established a permanent residence in the Republic in 
accordance with article 13 of the Civil Code may become naturalized after one 
year’s residence if they can present proof of having under cultivation a tract of 
land of at least 100 tareas (1 tarea equals 0.1538 acre). 

ArticLb 2.—A woman married to a foreigner who becomes a Dominican citizen 
may become naturalized without complying with the residence requirement. if 
she applies for naturalization conjunctly with her husband. After the naturaliza- 
tion of the husband she may become naturalized without fulfilling any other 
requirements provided she is duly authorized by her husband. 
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(1) A married woman of foreign nationality can not apply for naturalization 
until the termination of the marital status, except in the cases provided for in 
this article. 

(2) Children over 18 years of age may become naturalized after residing in 
the Republic for one year if they apply for naturalization conjunctly with their 
mother. 

(3) A woman who has lost her Dominican nationality by marrying a foreigner 
may regain it, upon termination of the marital status, by establishing her per- 
manent residence in the Republic, provided she notifies the Department of the 
Interior of her intention. 

ARTICLE 38. Children under 18 years of age become Dominican citizens by the 
naturalization of their father, provided that upon becoming of age and for one 
year afterwards they have the right to renounce their Dominican citizenship by 
notifying the Executive that they wish to retain their original citizenship. 

(1) When the father is not living or when the mother has been placed in 
charge of the children, the naturalization of the mother will have the same effect 
upou the naturalization of the children as the naturalization of the father. 

ARTICLE 4. To make a petition for naturalization it is not necessary to be 21 
years old if the petitioner is married or if, over 18 years of age and under 21, he 
has obtained permission of his parents or guardian. 

ARTICLE 5. A request for naturalization must be made to the Executive through 
the Secretary of the Interior and must be accompanied by all the documents 
required by this law. 

(1) The documents to which this article refers are: (a) Certificates of good 
behavior and character issued by the governor and district attorney of the Province 
where the applicant resides; (b) birth certificate; (c) identification certificate. 

(2) If a birth certificate is not obtainable a notarial certificate will be sufficient. 

(3) If the Executive deems it convenient, he has the right to deny naturaliza- 
tion even when all the requisites are fulfilled and all the conditions required by 
this law are complied with, except in cases which come under article 2, paragraph 
3, of this law. 

ARTICLE 6. The naturalization papers if granted will be delivered to the ap- 
plicant by the governor of the Province where the applicant resides after he has 
sworn allegiance to the Republic. (Gaceta Oficial, Santo Domingo, December 7, 
1929.) 

GUATEMALA 


Brancu or THE NatronaL Crry Bank or New Yorx.—December 
11, 1929, the President of the Republic issued a decree granting the 
National City Bank of New York a license to establish in Guatemala 
City a branch office, with a capital of 500,000 quetzales. This license 
covers the period from the date of the decree to the 31st of December, 
1939. (EI Guatemalteco, Guatemala City, December 23, 1929.) 


MEXICO 


NaTIONAL ComMMISSION OF Tourist TRAVEL.—A law was pro- 
mulgated by the President on January 13, 1930, providing for the 
creation of a National Commission of Tourist Travel. This com- 
mission, which will continue the work hitherto done by the Mixed 
Commission for the Promotion of Tourist Travel, created by Execu- 
tive decree of July 11, 1929, will be composed of the Secretary of 
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the Interior, who will act as president ex officio, and representatives of 
the several Government departments and independent bureaus, the 
association of hotel owners, chambers of commerce, railway, steam- 
ship, aviation, and other companies engaged in transportation and 
communication, automobile clubs, and such other institutions or con- 
cerns as may be interested in the subject. According to the law the 
duties of the commission shall be to promote tourist travel in as many 
ways as possible, taking charge of all official efforts to attract visitors 
to the country, cooperating with the various local commissions 
organized for this purpose, and facilitating tourist travel in general. 
The law went into effect immediately. (Diario Oficial, Mexico City, 


February 7, 1930.) 
NICARAGUA 


CounciL oF State.—<According to the regulations issued by the 
Chief Executive and put into effect January 1 of the current year, a 
Council of State may be organized whenever the President of the 
Republic deems it advisable. This council shall have the following 
duties, among others: 


To advise the Government in the solution of important problems; 

To render opinions on questions submitted by any public official; 

To consider all proposals of or contracts with any company or individual, 
making such proposals or contracts conform to the Constitution and laws in 
force; 

To suggest whatever changes are needed in legislation, drafting the respective 
bills therefor; 

To compile and codify administrative laws, treaties, etc., and to publish them; 

To publish a Review of the Public Administration for the following purposes: 
To acquaint the people both in Nicaragua and abroad with the work and the 
plans of the Government as a whole; to put the members of the administration 
in contact with each other in order to facilitate and stimulate their efforts; and 
to attract foreign immigration and inspire confidence in the future of the Republic 
by making known the laws, the progress and the condition of the country, in 
general; and 

To endeavor to bring about the unity of action indispensable to the different 
branches of Public Administration, cooperating with them so that they may 
work harmoniously in the development of the plans of the President of the 
Republic, in order that his policies be carried out and that the public services 
may be stimulated to their greatest efficiency. (Hl Comercio, Managua, January 
3, 1930.) 

PARAGUAY 


CREATION OF POSTAL MUSEUM.—A decree was issued by President 
Guggiari on December 17, 1929, providing for the creation of a postal 
office and museum under the General Postal and Telegraph Bureau. 

The duties of this office, according to the decree, shall be: To advise 
the Postal Bureau in the choice of designs for stamps so that those 
issued shall be in conformity with the recommendations of the Office 
of the Universal Postal Union in Berne; to examine and pass upon the 
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newly printed stamps before they are placed in circulation; to form a 
postal museum and have charge of the sale and exchange of postal 
stamps with collectors and dealers. In the choice of those to be 
sold, all decisions will be made by the chief of the museum. 

The postal museum will be formed by the stamps printed by the 
Government, 10 to 100 of each denomination of which will be set 
aside for this purpose; the proofs of all postage stamps submitted by 
the firm printing the stamps; and general collections, especially of 
national and foreign stamps, duly classified. (Diario Oficial, Asun- 
cion, December 19, 1929, and El Diario, Asuncion, December 31, 
1929.) 

PERU 





AMERICAN CONFRATERNITY Day.—By virtue of a decree recently 
issued by President Leguia, the anniversary of the Battle of Ayacucho 
on December 9 will be set aside annually in Peru for celebration as 
American Confraternity Day. Similar action is now being awaited by 
other Governments which, with Bolivarian societies and other 
institutions engaged in promoting inter-American friendship, have 
been informed of Peru’s initiative. Marking as it does the event 
which sealed the independence of a large part of the South American 
continent, it is considered most appropriate that this should be the 
day chosen for dedication to American confraternity. (HI Peruano, 
Lima, December 10, 1929.) 

SPECIFICATION OF VALUES IN NATIONAL CURRENCY.—A decree pro- 
viding that the specification of sums of money in any contract involv- 
ing a monetary transaction shall be expressed in national currency was 
issued by President Leguia on December 14, 1929. (La Prensa, Lima, 
December 15, 1929.) 

VENEZUELA 


Bust or MrranpbA FOR THE Pan AMERICAN Unton.—On December 
18, 1929, the President of the Republic decreed that the Government 
of Venezuela give the Pan American Union a bust of Miranda to be 
placed on exhibition in its building in Washington. (Diario Oficial, 
Caracas, December 18, 1929.) 

Monument to ANDRES BeLLo.—On November 7, 1929, the Presi- 
dent decreed the erection in Caracas of a bronze statue of the great 
philologist and author, Andrés Bello, born in Caracas in 1781. The 
inscriptions and other details connected with the statue will be 
decided upon by the Department of Foreign Relations, and the 
expenses will be borne by the Department of Public Works. (EI 
Uniwersal, Caracas, November 8, 1929.) 

NationaL Hwattu Service.—On January 10, 1930, the President 
of the Republic, in accordance with article 12 of the Public Health 
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Law, issued the Organic Decree on Public Health. This decree, 


which repeals those of June 30, 1925, and September 20, 1927, 
contains 71 articles of which the first two refer to the offices in 
charge of the General Health Service and read as follows: 


ArtTIcLE 1. The National Health Service will be carried on by the central 
office established in Caracas, branch offices, local health bureaus, and offices 
already existing or which may later on be established in various places. All these 
health agencies shall be under the authority of the Director of Health, in accord- 
ance with the stipulations of article 4 of the national health law. 

Art. 2. The branch offices and health bureaus shall be established by the 
Federal Executive, and the health offices by the Director of Health when cir- 
cumstances require. 


The succeeding articles up to the sixty-third deal with the National 
Health personnel and its duties, and the rest contain general pro- 
visions. (Gaceta Oficial, Caracas, January 10, 1930.) 





AGRICULTURE 
ARGENTINA 


DIsTRIBUTION OF TOBACCO SEEDLINGS.—The Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, desirous of introducing better varieties of tobacco in the Repub- 
lic, has distributed 84,000 seedlings among 12 tobacco growers of 
the Province of Corrientes. Each planter received between 1,400 to 
10,000 plants, according to the amount of land he had under cultiva- 
tion. (La Prensa, Buenos Aires, January 10, 1930.) 

NuTRIA BREEDING.—The demand for nutria fur has been so great 
in recent years that the animal has been hunted almost to extinction. 
For that reason an experiment in nutria breeding, which has been 
carried out in Goya (Province of Corrientes) for the past four years, 
is of great practical interest. 

The nutria is a sturdy animal, with great powers of resistance 
against disease and injury. He is easily tamed, and quite intelligent, 
answering to his name, and eating food from any hand offering it; 
but even when domesticated, he can not be allowed in the house, for 
he eats or gnaws all the wood he can find. 

Nutrias are bred in heavily wired inclosures, to protect them from 
predatory animals as well as keep them in; there should be plenty of 
clean hutches, superimposed one upon the other, and a reedy pond. 
In one inclosure, with a pond of only 1 hectare (hectare equals 2.47 
acres) a little over a yard deep in the middle, some 400 nutrias have 
lived without loss. Just how long nutrias live is not definitely 
known, but estimating from the size of skins brought to market it is 
thought that they may reach the age of 7 or 8 years. 
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As the darker skins are considered more valuable because finer 
and heavier, the problem of the commercial breeder is to provide for 
the animals the greatest possible amount of shade, that they may 
be sheltered from the sun winter and summer. As a business breed- 
ing offers great possibilities, for, besides the marketable pelt, the 
flesh is considered more delicate than that of the rabbit, and finds a 
ready sale. The greatest difficulty facing breeders at the present 
time is the difficulty of capturing wild animals to keep the stock 
from inbreeding. (Hl Campo, Buenos Aires, December, 1929.) 


BRAZIL 


Wueat Werex.—A Semana do Trigo (Wheat Week) was cele- 
brated in Sao Paulo during the first week in January, 1930, with 
the inauguration of an exposition of modern agricultural and flour 
milling machinery and bread making equipment, held under the 
auspices of the State Department of Agriculture. The exposition, 
part of a campaign inaugurated about two years ago by the States 
of Rio Grande do Sul, Sao Paulo, Parana, and Santa Catharina for 
the promotion of wheat cultivation in Brazil, consisted of eight 
sections where demonstrations were held showing the use of modern 
methods and equipment in the different stages of the wheat industry 
from the preparation of the soil and the planting of the grain to 
the final stages of milling and bread making. At present wheat 
constitutes one of the largest single items in the import trade of 
the country, Brazilian imports of wheat and wheat flour amounting 
to about $55,000,000 during the year 1928. Substantial quantities 
of this grain are, however, being produced in the southern States, 
where the 1928-29 crop is calculated at 146,856 metric tons. Rio 
Grande do Sul is by far the largest producer, and Parana, as a result 
of the State government’s activity in distributing free seeds of 
acclimatized varieties and conducting practical field demonstrations 
in the rural communities, is already producing one third of the wheat 
it consumes. The motto of the Sao Paulo exposition, Seja o teu pao 
0 trigo que plantaste (May your bread be the wheat which you have 
planted), is indicative of the aim of the southern States to obtain 
crop diversification by promoting a more intensive cultivation of 
wheat in those regions where the climate is sufficiently temperate 
to make its culture practicable. (Informacées dos Servigos Economicos 
e Commerciaes, Rio de Janeiro, December 31, 1929, and January 17, 
1930; Gazeta da Bolsa, Rio de Janeiro, December 30, 1929.) 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION DURING 1928-29.—The Bureau of 
Inspection and Agricultural Promotion of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture has published a report of the agricultural production of 
Brazil during the year 1928-29. According to an official summary 
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of this report, the production of the principal Brazilian agricultural 
products during the year 1928—29 was as follows: 














l 
Products | Quantities 
rz | 
ANTI oS agi SNe a a eee ane Be ee metric tons !__ 198, 695 
BAD ASS Up ULS eit ae ee ce ee eee Pk ee. S do=_—4| 18, 581 
LEVON OUTS an a a eee eee stems- _| 61, 896, 120 
TBOW ALONG had ee Se See a oe) pe el ee ee metric tons__| 9, 769 
IES @ Sic eee er trie ee vet) teens Ce ee ya eae oe Sine dose=4| 694, 950 
LS TATA TOOTS ee eee a a Be a aoe ek do2e: 21, 600 
CPI ED ep ae ee dos)2-| 79, 861 
ee DINAN OAR Keene Ect ee oe dos- =4| 6, 735 
(Cocomubsn@B aha Bee ee pe ee hundreds ___ 950, 379 
Coe Aub tas eee ew Re Nee h metric tons- | 1, 390, 330 
(CPOUPID a es SS ne i ei ea a do. 2] 4, 798, 093 
(CeOneBera, Cee ye) aes Sa ee ce a dose-=| 113, 881 
Misti ceine a meets beeen ot BSN We ee ee ee domes: 895, 675 
Veni nner tar se cite FO. Sh Me oe ote done. -| 210, 850 
OS SSeS ee eee eee re aes tee do_ 2s 7, 276 
(DUPE OEE eS caged ice boxes- -_| 5, 021, 100 
IBine ap plesmmee= tse as Joie os ek et es a ee number__ 59, 208, 492 
TP XGSLEESYLEOYSYS}2 Oe See a Spee Se ns na ee metric tons__ 248, 613 
Ee meen eer el Se AS So ene Whe hee Ll dose. 2 1, 098, 470 
Rio perme meee he eae = oh eae ee Be ee nk doze 19, 870 
VERSIE ec ny Ne iy ln le dose! 15, 551 
Spins wous liquors andealcohols 2222 22S 2255 28 hectoliters !__ 2,177, 564 
SNORE ay ee le ea eS metric tons__ 987, 823 
NO] DEUS: SS a ene ee ne ea eer does: 108, 412 
Wile ait meppeen me ee eet tune al Se BE kd 8 ee eee dosaa= 146, 856 
Nit) Cen er Ee err Stree es ee he ee hectoliters__ 762, 648 
1 Metric ton equals 2,204.6 pounds; hectoliter equals 26.42 gallons. 


The total agricultural production of Brazil during the year was 
11,071,891 tons, the highest in the history of Brazil from the point 
of view of quantity and exceeding that of the year 1927-28 by 
1,989,080 tons. The following products showed an increase in 
quantity when compared with the production in 1927-28: Alfalfa, 
beans, cacao, carnauba wax, coconuts, corn, cotton, maté, manioc 
meal, oats, potatoes, rice, rye, spirituous liquors and alcohol, sugar, 
tobacco, and wheat. Barley, Brazil nuts, coffee, rubber, and wine 
showed decreases. (Release, Servicos Economicos e Commerciaes do 
Ministerio das Relagées Exteriores, Rio de Janeiro, January 17, 1930.) 


COLOMBIA 





EMPLOYMENT OF BOTANIST.—The employment by the Bureau of 
Agriculture of a botanist to arrange a complete herbarium of Colom- 
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bian plants, prepare descriptions of the Colombian flora for publica- 
tion, assemble a Colombian botanical library, and start a botanical 
garden in Bogota was authorized by an Executive decree of December 
7, 1929. Dr. Enrique Pérez Arbelaez has been appointed to fill the 
newly created position. (Hl Nuevo Tiempo, Bogota, December 28, 


1929.) 
COSTA RICA 


Forestrers.—The Secretary of the Treasury has published regula- 
tions for foresters under his jurisdiction. Among their duties are 
to see that water or water power from springs, streams, or rivers is 
not used illegally, that no trees are cut down within a definite radius 
[70 meters in the hills, 50 meters in the plains (meter equals 3.28 feet) | 
of springs, and that the trees in the public domain are protected. 
(Diario de Costa Rica, San Jose, February 19, 1930.) 


CUBA 


CASSAVA CULTIVATION.—There is an important project before the 
Commission of National Economic Defense for the increase through- 
out the country of large-scale production of cassava, or yuca. Among 
the products of this plant are flour, tapioca, starch, glucose, alcohol, 
fertilizer, and paper pulp, so that greater production would mean the 
establishment of several new industries in Cuba. (Boletin Oficial de 
la Secretaria de Estado, Habana, November, 1929.) 

AGRONOMIST IN THE UNITED StatEes.—sSr. Fernando Agete, Chief 
of the Horticulture Department of the Agricultural Experimental 
Station at Santiago de la Vegas, Habana, has been commissioned to 
visit in the United States those experimental stations and commercial 
establishments from which he may gather information of value to 
Cuban agronomists about modern methods of cultivating and market- 
ing agricultural products. (Diario de la Marina, Habana, January 
30, 1930.) 

COFFEE PRODUCTION IN OrrIENTE.—The following statistics have 
been compiled concerning coffee production in the Province of Oriente 
for the years 1925-1928, inclusive. 














1925 | 1926 1927 1928 
Hectares under productive | 
CUlIVALIONe =. a= ee eee 22, 427) 22, 876 25, 715 26, 934 
Yield in quintals (quintal 
equals 100 pounds) _-_----- 426,110 348, 140 437, 145 430, 944 
Number of plantations _-_-__-_ 2, 854 2, 906 3, 204) 3, 574 
Total value‘of crop == ==. == $11, 504, 910 $9, 264, 770/$11, 365, 848 $11, 204, 544 





| 
| 





(Revista de Agricultura, Comercio y Trabajo, Habana, December, 1929.) 
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Tosacco pexports.—The National Commission for the Promotion 
and Protection of Tobacco has, with the Department of the Treasury, 
issued the following table showing the value of tobacco exports for 
the 10-year period 1920-1929, inclusive: 


Value Value 
9 2 Oe ee eae oh IE td PLOM Uwe OOM LOZ Omi ae eae oe ees $41, 473, 0383 
HOD Pte ers oe BORDA 407 8n kl O2Gr 8 Ss ee Les? coe 37, 345, 184 
NO 2 Deine apts te Be aoe BS Som OOS OD lO Die eee ne ee 36, 444, 723 
O23 eee eh Le OOS DU VO On al O2Se mee see eee Se ee 39, 413, 995 
tO 2 Ae ee So 390 DESO GMO? Omer ees eee eee 37, 878, 765 


(Cuba Importadora e Industrial, Habana, January, 1930.) 


Stock AND AGRICULTURAL SHOwW.—On February 23, 1930, a 5-day 
Stock and Agricultural Exposition was opened in Santiago de las 
Vegas. One of its objects was to show the many opportunities open 
to Cuban farmers, and persuade them to practice diversification of 
crops. The Agricultural Experimental Station had a notable exhibit, 
as did the Bureau of Plant Inspection, whose school on wheels, organ- 
ized to give field lectures to agriculturists, attracted much favorable 
attention. There were also exhibitions of milch cows, hogs, and 
poultry. (Diario de la Marina, Habana, February 24 and 27, 1930.) 


GUATEMALA 


ITINERANT INSTRUCTORS IN AGRICULTURE AND STOCK RAISING.—The 
Department of Agriculture of Guatemala has launched through all the 
agricultural zones of the country an active campaign of instruction 
by means of itinerant instructors in agriculture. Courses are given 
by a commission composed of the Director General of Agriculture, a 
veterinarian, two agricultural experts, and the Inspector of Agricul- 
ture. In their tour through the country they are taking the machin- 
ery best suited to the different kinds of soil, 2,000 doses of vaccine for 
various cattle diseases, and the instruments needed by the veterinarian 
of the commission. They are also taking a complete motion-picture 
apparatus for the showing of agricultural films, booklets on crops, and 
catalogues of machinery, as well as various kinds of seeds. The 
commission will lecture on the use of animal-drawn and self-propelled 
machinery; the treatment of diseases of livestock and the employment 
of vaccines and serums; the selection of seed corn; reforestation; and 
the importance of increasing wheat growing as much as possible. To 
encourage the cultivation of this crop small flour mills will be estab- 
lished in all the wheat regions. (Diario de Centro América, Guatemala 
City, November 21 and December 4 and 10, 1929.) 
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APPROPRIATION FOR AGRICULTURE.—Appropriations for agriculture 
in the official budget for the year 1930 have been placed at 22,595,609 
pesos. This includes a sum of 7,940,714 pesos for the Department 
of Agriculture and Promotion, 3,728,827 pesos for the National 
Agrarian Commission, and 10,926,068 pesos for the National Irriga- 
tion Commission. (Hl Universal, Mexico City, January 7, 1930.) 

PROGRESS ON IRRIGATION PROJECTS.—According to information 
issued by the Department of the Treasury in reviewing the activities 
of each Government department incidental to the publication of the 
budget of each for the fiscal year 1930, all the work on the President 
Calles Dam in the State of Aguas Calientes necessary for putting 
into use the first unit, which will irrigate approximately 10,000 
hectares of land (1 hectare equals 2.47 acres), has been completed. 
Since the principal part of the Rio Mante project in Tamaulipas was 
finished in 1928, the work on it during 1929 was chiefly the execution 
of details. A total of 6,000,000 pesos was spent during the past 
year on the Rio Salado Dam, which will benefit the States of Nuevo 
Leon and Tamaulipas and is considered the largest and most impor- 
tant yet undertaken by the commission. The commission is also 
directing work on the Tepuxtepec Dam in the State of Mexico, a 
project of the Light & Power Co. of Southeastern Mexico. The first 
stage of the construction of this dam, the principal unit of the system 
planned for the control of the Lerma River, is now completed. 

Among the most important projects now under consideration should 
be mentioned the Rio Yaqui project, which will irrigate 200,000 hec- 
tares; the San Buenaventura, in Chihuahua; the Rio Conchos, also 
in Chihuahua, involving the irrigation of 45,000 hectares; and the 
projects for the Lerma and the San Juan Rivers. 

Of the appropriation of 10,926,068 pesos authorized for the work of 
the commission during the year 1930, 5,000,000 pesos will be spent 
on the Rio Salado Dam, 750,000 on the Calles Dam, 1,000,000 on 
studies and projects, 650,000 on works not specified, 1,000,000 on the 
organization and promotion of various irrigation systems, 500,000 on 
the widening of the Requena Canal, and 170,000 pesos for the con- 
struction of a tunnel in the Vega de Metatitlan. (HI Universal, 
Mexico City, January 7, 1930.) 


NICARAGUA 


ScHoot or AGRicuLTuRE.—The Minister of Agriculture bought 
recently on behalf of the Government a piece of land near Masatepe. 
This tract was acquired for the School of Agriculture. (Hl Comercio, 
Managua, January 31, 1930.) 
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PERU 


ANNUAL OBLIGATORY VACCINATION OF CATTLE.—In an effort to 
eliminate the danger of diseases which periodically threaten the 
cattle-raising industry, an Executive decree was issued, November 
29, 1929, making obligatory the annual vaccination of all cattle in 
the Republic. The formulation of regulations necessary for the 
execution of the decree has been delegated to the Department. of 
Promotion. (Hl Peruano, Lima, December 16, 1929.) 


URUGUAY 





AGRICULTURAL AND LIVESTOCK CENSUS.—Acting in accordance with 
a law of January 7, 1913, which specifies that the Office of Economics 
and Agricultural Statistics take a general industrial census every five 
years, the National Council of Administration has issued a decree 
providing for an agricultural and livestock census of Uruguay from 
April 30 to May 30, 1930, and has authorized an expenditure of 
20,000 pesos for this purpose. The work of organizing the census has 
been delegated to a national commission composed of the Director 
of the Office of Economics and Agricultural Statistics of the Bureau 
of Agriculture, the Director General of Statistics, and a representa- 
tive of the Department of the Interior, the Bureau of Agriculture, the 
Bureau of Animal Sanitary Police, the national refrigerating plant, 
the Rural Association of Uruguay, the Rural Federation, the National 
Commission of Rural Development, and the Chamber of National 
Mercantile Products. Preliminary work and the taking of the 
census itself will be directed in each department by departmental 
commissions directly under the Central Office. (Diario Oficial, 
Montevideo, December 28, 1929, and January 25, 1930.) 

AGRICULTURAL COMMISSION.—The creation of an honorary commis- 
sion to make a study for the purpose of determining the sections of 
the country most suitable for the cultivation of various kinds of fruit 
was recently authorized by the National Council of Administration. 
The commission is made up of two representatives each from the 
Bureau of Agriculture, the Agricultural School, the National Rural 
Development Commission, and the Fruit Growers’ Association, 
(Diario Oficial, Montevideo, January 16, 1930.) 
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THE COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT.—The following data, compiled and 
considered approximately correct by the Museo Social Argentino, 
give information concerning cooperative societies functioning in 
Argentina during the past year: 


Urban organizations: 





Merchandise se sawn Sires Ree ae tie Ge pes egal 5 oe ae eee 41 
HleGtricity. 2: averse ae et ee eee ons ee oe 2 
UBS cul Ghia Oy es ae ee a ee en mere eee fee ae a 1 
Credits 522 O62 ie ees ee SBS ee ee 14 
Industrial production (including pharmaceutical supplies, insur- 

ance ete) 2 e- cee ee oe eae Sone! See eee ea 16 

AS UBS eee Sees 8 Sey A RS Se ag gk ee ee ee 74 

Rural organizations: 

NOVICULLUPISUS® so. SE CN PaO ee Se ee ee eee eee 92 
TMM ES PCTS Le eee a Oa Sse ee ne en oe ae eee eee ae pe eee 36 
Wineerowers fo eto. we i ee TO eee eee 5 
Kru crowers andetruckieardeners esse 26s wae ee 3 
Miscellaneous agrarianyproducers =.= s-eee = 2 = 22 eee = ee 2 
AVS UT ATC Cate ar apes Sa ok ANN ps Beg 1 Se pd peg ee $ 

sO Galle et eens ho seg Bie NSS ee Be Se ee oe 142 

ALO fey Lg Ds nO aetna We ee Ee es 216 


(Boletin del Museo Social Argentino, Buenos Aires, December, 1929.) 


Higuway Bonps.—The Province of Mendoza has been authorized 
to issue bonds to the value of 1,500,000 pesos. They will be called 
rural-paving bonds, and the money will be spent in paving the high- 
ways from Godoy Cruz to Maipu and to Lujan. (La Prensa, Buenos 
Aires, January 20, 1930.) 

BOLIVIA 


TEXTILE AND CEMENT PLANTS.—The ‘‘Laneficio Boliviano,” a 
modern textile mill recently constructed in the outskirts of La Paz, 
has begun operations and is expected to produce 200,000 meters 
(meter equals 3.28 feet) of various types of woolen textiles per year 
when operating at capacity. Although textiles will be manufactured 
from sheep wool, the factory is specializing in those of alpaca, Jlama, 
and vicufia wool. The goods made from the wools of these animals, 
which are indigenous to the Andean region, are especially fine and 
command the highest prices. An electrical plant of 180 horsepower 
has been installed to supply power for the mill. When capacity is 
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reached the operation of the mill will require the services of 200 em- 
ployees. <A decree from the Council of Ministers meeting at La Paz on 
May 15, 1929, freed from import duties all the machinery, accessories, 
and raw materials not produced in the country which were necessary 
for the establishment and operation of the factory. By the same 
decree the concessionaire was exempted from all national, depart- 
mental, and municipal taxes for a period of six years, with the excep- 
tion of those on profits. 

The cotton-textile mill located in Pura Pura, a suburb of La Paz, 
which began operations early in 1929, is reported to have gradually 
increased its production to about 20,000 linear yards of cloth per day. 
The mill is equipped with American machinery and its output con- 
sists principally of white sheetings and shirtings of high quality. 

The cement plant at Viacha reached a production basis of about 
4,500 barrels of cement a month during 1929 and it is expected that 
it will increase its output to 6,000 barrels monthly in the near future. 
(From the report of United States consul, Edward G. Trueblood, La 
Paz, January 17, 1930.) 

BRAZIL 


BupaGet ror 1930.—The President of the Republic sanctioned the 
budget for the year 1930 by decrees issued on December 23 and 
December 27, 1929, respectively. The total revenue for 1930 is 
estimated at 199,272 contos gold and 1,371,431 contos paper, and the 
authorized expenditure at 135,113 contos gold and 1,639,114 contos 
paper. The allocation of expenditures is as follows: 








Contos de reis 











Ministries = = arta 
Gold Paper 

UStICerandeln terion S22 a) 5 sae De le) eae ee 124 159, 656 
oer gmmA trait sls. @2te 5 SS Ree re St 6, 314 5, 399 
IVa Cereeenrens wee ee heehee WN Rp RO he ay 1, 300 161, 205 
WV aAes——.. i ae, aie Dh oe SO a a es RI eee Oe Mire ee anaes a 400 290, 191 
Agriculture, Industry, and Commerce______-__--___-- 824 82, 511 
Communications and Public Works___-_------------- 13, 729 524, 654 
PETIT CE Meepee nen Bde Nae Pa oe OBI wr 2 SE ei | 112, 422 415, 498 
PRG ele ye eae Sree ee aoe 2 to oe ee Led SS 135; 113 1, 639, 114 





After converting the gold revenue and expenditure into paper and 
adding to these figures the paper revenue and expenditure a total 
revenue and expenditure in terms of paper is obtained, which is 
equivalent to 2,281,506 contos and 2,256,175 contos, respectively, thus 
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leaving an estimated surplus for the year 1930 of 25,331 contos paper 
(Diario Official, Rio de Janeiro, December 24, 29, 1929.) 

THE BANKING MOVEMENT IN Braziu.—The growth of the general 
banking movement in Brazil during the years 1919 to 1928 and the 
rapid expansion of the national banks since 1921 is shown by the 
following table: 



































National banks | Foreign banks | Total banking movement 
Year = x 

Contos de reis inden aEy, Contos de reis Bea Contos de reis Todos nus 
2 | ca A 
LOLOs ee 4, 265, 736 100 | 3, 8438, 822 100 8, 109, 558 100 
LO20ess28 4, 762, 742 1123)? 54028, 794 131 9, 791, 536 | 121 
Ig alee 6, 237, 578 | 146 | 5, 065, 026 132 11, 302, 604 139 
19225 Seah We 8Ol 633 184 4, 908, 270 128 | 12, 769, 903 157 
O23 aaa 9, 098, 9438 213 5, 516, 682 144 | 14, 615, 625 180 
1G QAN eS 10, 232, 024 240 | 5, 856, 854 152 | 16, 088, 878 198 
92/5) eee 10,121, 315 237 Ue dias 150 | 15, 898, 448 196 
LOG 2622226 10, 777, 336 253 5, 807, 536 151 | 16, 584, 872 205 
LOD iis ate 14, 855, 045 348 | 5, 879, 684 153 | 20, 734, 729 256 
[O23s2 2a" 18, 298, 664 429 | 6, 501, 545 169 | 24, 800, 209 306 

J 





(Release of Servigos Economicos e Commerciaes do Ministerio das Relagées 
Exteriores, Rio de Janiero, January 28, 1930.) 


MopERN ELEVATOR IN Banta.—The Revista das Estradas de Ferro 
reports the inauguration on January 1, 1930, of what is claimed to 
the largest commercial elevator in the world and certainly is one of 
the most unusual. Sao Salvador, generally known in English as 
Bahia, capital of the State of the same name, is Brazil’s oldest city 
and ranks third among Brazilian ports. It is located on the inner 
side of a picturesque and bluff-formed peninsula which ranges from 
sea level to an altitude of 250 feet and separates Todos os Santos Bay 
from the Atlantic Ocean. On account of the tremendous increase in 
population during the last three decades the city has outgrown its 
original bay-level site and to-day extends well over higher levels. 
Lower and upper sections of the city are connected by elevators and 
ramped roads, the distance between the two levels being approxi- 
mately 197 feet. Thus the peculiar topography of Bahia has been 
responsible for the addition of the elevator to the electric cars, auto- 
mobiles, and motor trucks which solve the transportation problem in 
other Brazilian cities. 

The lower city, with its docks, warehouses, banks, and business 
houses, is the commercial and industrial section of Bahia. Fine 
residences, schools, theaters, churches, parks, and modern streets 
characterize the upper city. For many years, due to its central loca- 
tion, the Lacerda elevator carried most of the passengers traveling 
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between the business and residential sections. However, in recent 
years the company in charge of the elevator service found it neces- 
sary to increase its facilities in order to meet'the traffic demands and 
contracts were let for the construction of a graceful cement tower in 
. R ° 9 * = = 
which{two powerful elevators of the fast type Fusedfin New York’s 
skyscrapers were to be installed. The construction of the tower 
s : : 7 Bette ; . c 5 
began-early in 1929 and the citizens of Bahia watched with interest 
the progress of the works. When the tower was finished and the ele- 
vators installed, an impressive inaugural ceremony was held on New 
ELEVATOR TOWER, 
BAHIA, BRAZIL 
This new elevator, com- 
pleted January 1, 1930, 
will greatly facilitate 
passenger traffic be- 


tween the lower and 
upper levels of the city. 





Courtesy of United States Department of Commerce 


Year’s Day before the service was opened to the public. The governor 
of the State, the mayor of the city, and other officials spoke before a 
large audience invited for the purpose. Later the guests of the 
company were escorted to the elevators and carried from one level of 
the city to the other. The speed, safety, and comfort which character- 
ize the elevators has made them popular among the people of Bahia. 
(Revista das Estradas de Ferro, Rio de Janeiro, January 15, 1930.) 
a CHILE 

InstiTuTE oF BanxinGc.—An Institute of Banking, similar to those 
already established in other countries, notably England and _ the 


104947—380— Bull. 5——6 
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United States, has been organized by the banks of Santiago. Its 
object is to give bank employees scientific training that will fit them 
to fill higher positions. Classes and lectures began April 1, 1930. - 
(Monthly Bulletin 24, Banco Central de Chile, Santiago, and EI 
Mercurio, Santiago, January 8, 1930.) 

RaitroaD University.—After having been closed for two years, 
the Popular Railroad University reopened March 15, 1930, with due 
authorization of the General Bureau of State Railroads. The aim 
of the university is the preparation of railroad employees to fill their 
positions intelligently. The courses are open to all employees of the 
State Railroads 18 years old or over who have had a primary educa- 
tion. Classes are free, and will be held outside shop and office hours. 
Certificates issued by the school will be recognized by the railroad. 
(HI Mercurio, Santiago, January 26 and February 2, 1930.) 

Pan AmerIcAN Rattway.—lIng. Juan A. Briano, of Argentina, and 
Ing. Santiago Marin Vicunfia, of Chile, members of the Pan American 
Railway Committee, have been appointed members of a special sub- 
committee to study the future work of the committee, in view of the 
resolution on the Pan American Railway adopted at the Sixth Inter- 
national Conference of American States. As a preliminary, Sefiores 
Briano and Marin Vicufia have communicated with engineers in a 
number of the Pan American countries requesting advice and sug- 
gestions relative to a future program of activity. 

At the Third South American Railroad Congress, held at Santiago, 
Chile, in last December, a resolution on the Pan American Railway 
was adopted, reading as follows: 

The Third South American Railroad Congress resolves to urge the Permanent 
Committee of the Pan American Railroad to continue the negotiations it has 
been conducting for the construction of the Pan American Railroad, in order 
that the nations of America may be closely linked as soon as possible. 

DrRECT RADIOTELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION BETWEEN CHILE AND 
THE Unitep States.—The opening of direct radiotelegraphic com- 
munication between the United States and Chile on February 3, 1930, 
was marked by an interchange of messages between Presidents Herbert 
Hoover and Carlos Ib4fiez, and Acting Secretary of State Joseph P. 
Cotton and Minister of Foreign Affairs Manuel Barros Castafon. 
(Release from the Department of State, Washington, D. C.) 


COLOMBIA 


Loans.—The value of long-time foreign loans contracted up to 
December 31, 1929, by the national, departmental, and municipal 
governments and the banks of Colombia, with the balance due on the 
same date, was as follows: 


Value in 
foreign 
money 

The Nation: 
In English money-.----- | £5, 277, 538. 00 
InsUe-S: money=---- ---. $60, 445, 307. 00 
Departments: 
ANTIOMUIAs sees e= aoe = $32, 350, 000. 00 
(ald ase ewe tee ee SS $10. 200, 000. 00 
Cundinamarca-_----_---- $12 000, 000. 00 
Santandensess sss .| $2, 000, 000. 00 
Molimawrs: 22 2225s. ==) $2, 500, 000. 00 
Viale mp mt tare eee oS $8, 500, 000. 00 
Municipalities: 
BOL OtAse nee et eee $8, 700, 000. 00 
Barranquilla____.______- $2, 000, 000. 00 
Calis ee omnia Se 25 $2, 635, 000. 00 
MW fedellinn s2-eee= =. 2 == $12, 000, 000. 00 
Banks: 
Agricultural Mortgage 
IE cin Kaeo, Be $16, 000, 000. 00 
1) OS eee ee a £1, 200, 000. 00 
Bank of Colombia_____- $3, 050, 000. 00 
Mortgage Bank of 
IBOgOtasseee staan os $6, 000. 006. 00 
ID YO) S55, 2 ios ees eee £2, 200, 000. 00 | 
Mortgage Bank of Co- | 
1OM biases see ee 2 $13. 064, 000. 00 
SO DYOWEN Nob pp as sk phage l(a en 
Balance due June 30, 1929___|.._..-_-------.- 
Paid from June 30, 1929, to 
ID GY, Chl IGP t ia i i a ee eee ee ee 
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Loans contracted 


Balance due Dee. 31, 1929 
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Value in 
Colombian 
pesos 

















26, 387, 690. 00 


33, 482, 250, 00 
10, 557, 000. 00 
12, 420, 000. 00 
2, 070, 000. 00 
2. 587, 500. 00 
8, 797, 500. 00 


9, 004, 500. 00 
2, 070, 000. 00 


2, 727, 225. 00 | 


62, 560, $92. 74 


12, 420, 000. 00 


16, 560, 000. 00 
6, 000. 000. 00 
3. 156, 750. 00 


6, 210, 000. 00 
11, 000, 000. 00 


13, 521, 240. 00 


Total in 
Colombian 
pesos 


88, 948, 582. 7 


| 69, 914, 250. 00 





« 


to 
S 
to 
~ 
Sj 


b 


Ce 


5. OO 


b 


| 56, 447, 990. 00 





Foreign 
money 


£1, 920, 841. 00 
$58. 638, 000. 00 


$30, 561, 940. 00 
$9, 235, 500. 00 
$11, 814, 000. 00 
$1, 946, 500. 00 
$2, 353, 500. 00 
$8, 036, 500. 00 


$7. 693, 500. 00 
$1, 585, 000. 00 
$2, 470, 000. 00 
$11, 543, 500. 00 


$14, 648, 000. 00 
£1, 192, 500. 00 | 
$2, 871, 000. 00 | 


$5, 642, 500. 00 
£2, 166, 900. 00 


$12, 031, 000. 00 


(Revista del Banco de la Republica, Bogota, January, 1930.) 





Colombian 
pesos 


9, 604, 205. 00 
60, 690, 330. 00 


31, 631, 607. 90 
9, 558, 742. 50 
12, 227, 490. 00 
2, 014, 627. 50 
2, 435, 872. £0 
8, 317, 777. 50 


50 
00 
00 
50 


7, 962, 772. 
1, 640, 475. 
2, 556, 450. 
11, 938, 207. 


00 
00 
00 


15, 160, 680. 
5, 962 500. 
2. 971, 485. 


5, 839, 987. 50 
10, 834, 500. 00 


12, 452, 085. 00 





213, 799, 795. 40 


217, 034, 629. 00 


3, 234, 833. 60 


NATIONAL REVENUE.—National revenue collections during the 


second half of the year 1929 were 39,099,235.44 pesos. 


This brought 


the total for the year to 75,000,000 pesos, a sum which compares 
favorably with that of 1928, when 74,345,000 pesos were collected. 
(Revista del Banco de la Repiblica, Bogota, January, 1930.) 

BANANAS, PETROLEUM, AND COFFEE.—Exports of bananas through 
the port of Santa Marta in 1929 reached a total of 11,202,543 stems, 
weighing 233,457,622 kilograms (1 kilogram equals 2.2 pounds) and 


valued at 8,988,996 pesos. 


During 1928, 10,221,426 stems, weighing 


230,367,577 kilograms and valued at 8,884,862 pesos, were ex- 


ported. 


The production of petroleum in Colombia from 1922 to 1929, in- 
clusive, was as follows: 


Barrels 
Be 228 86 1926 
424, 870 | 1927 
447, 744 | 1928 
1, 006, 708 | 1929 


Barrels 

6, 448, 527 
15, 760, 797 
20, 000, 000 
20, 294, 925 
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Coffee shipped to the ports during 1929 reached a total of 2,863,171 
bags of 60 kilograms each; shipments during 1928 had amounted to 
2,795,111 bags. (Revista del Banco de la Republica, Bogota, January, 
1930.) 

ECUADOR 


NATIONAL BUDGET.—The Council of State, by a decree signed by 
the President of the Republic on December 20, 1929, has fixed the 
national budget for the fiscal year 1930 as follows: 


ORDINARY RECEIPTS 


Sucres 
Imcometromenationalsprope;ntiyes = ee ee eee 3, 171, 770. 00 
INS tLOnaTSeIVICESE ee se eee ee, pea ee Me ee eee 3, 112, 230. 00 


Dineeteandyin dine ciel axes pee epee ee ee ee eee 55, 487, 020. 00 
MuiscellancousmnCome sees =e sm 5 See eee er eee 2, 266, 180. 00 








e524 Lee ey ae ee ee oe aM re ee er ee 64, 037, 200. 00 
ORDINARY EXPENDITURES 

Wegislativie pOWer on = eset eee eee eee eee 375, 180. 00 
JuGiCial pO Wels ots. sete. Cee ee ee Se eee 927, 340. 00 
PresidencysolathewRepub lice == ae ee ae ee ee 148, 560. 00 
Government polices and justicele: a= = 2 = aa. 26 eee 19, 647, 022. 28 
Horeigneanalis see ee oe oe Sa Maven See Belek: sy ee Swe 1, 923, 193. 30 
Publicunstructionmmtimeyarus.seuCe = asses nee eee ee 9, 421, 677. 50 
Socialswelfarewlaborvetes 25-222. = Bae 2 eee ee ee 3, 403, 066. 24 
ADE AS UTIs 2 ee cere eon, Se ye RN te eee 7, 431, 486. 24 
Wiaty anawvays and sanitatl OMe ae oe oa aoe oe ee ee ee eee 9, 071, 113. 68 
General and unforeseen expenses and State pensions___ ~~ ~~~ ~~~ 3, 669, 600. 00 
MuiscellanecoussorcamiZatiOms = sae see ee eee ee eee eee ee 587, 400. 00 
Bublicidébt === sees Sheen se eee ee ae ee ee ee eee 6, 150, 816. 76 
Mreasury reservew2, pelyCeMba. 22 89) soe ae ere oe ee ee 1, 280, 744. 00 

AO bal seer eee Seger ae ae Re ae ee ee ae 64, 037, 200. 00 


(Registro Oficial, Quito, December 24, 1929.) 


Pusuic peBT.—The following is a summary of the public debt of 
Ecuador as of January 2, 1930: 





| | Annual 





| a 5 7 
+ : | Amount re- | Outstanding Interest in mM service on 
( al issue | Staite al acs 
yriginal issue | ““ deemed principal arrears HOE Bete original 
| issue 
| 
Sucres Sucres Sucres Sucres Sucres Sucres 


External debt_ 71, 308, 220.00 | 4, 099, 801.90 | 67, 208, 418.10 | 43, 614, 421. 60 | 110, 822, 839. 70 | 4, 698, 121. 10 
Internal debt__| 13, 135, 833. 28 | 1, 186, 204.40 | 11, 949, 628. 88 |__.------------ 11, 949, 628. 88 | 1, 252, 610. 67 





Total___| 84, 444, 053. 28 | 5, 286, 006. 30 | 79, 158, 046.98 | 43, 614, 421.60 | 122, 772, 468.58 | 5, 950, 731. 77 




















In the national budget for the fiscal year 1930 (see above) the follow- 
ing provisions were made for the service of the public debt: 
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EXTERNAL DEBT 














Interest and amortization of the first-mortgage bonds of the Sucres 
Guayaquil: Quito Railway -Co_- 25-2 2.) 22-2 oe. lk 3, 242, 400. 00 
Interest and amortization of the salt certificates_______________ 430, 020. 00 
Interest and amortization of the Condor bonds_ ~~ _-_- Sa SO es 94, 775. 09 
Interest and amortization of the bonds of the $2,000,000 loan of 
themowedish: MatcheGor. S252 5-8 ae Eee se 931, 004. 00 
WO Galle pereen meeromer ee Dyce ea Ae ei ee 4, 698, 199. 09 
INTERNAL DEBT 
Interest and amortization of the debt to the Central Bank of 
1B CUA Ore eae ee eee Ln ee Pon eae ee JS ee ee 1, O82, 9038. 67 
Extraordinary amortization of the debt to the Central Bank of 
RI CU Gl © Tee eee ee ree i chee ORY Oe ee ee ee repo ve 200, 000. 00 
Service of the internal consolidated debt_________--__--------- 169, 714. 00 
ANGE se RS ah ae aw a a a re 1, 452, 617. 67 


(El Ecuador Comercial, Quito, January, 1930; Registro Oficial, Quito, December 
24, 1930.) 
GUATEMALA 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A NatronaL MortcacEe Banx.—By virtue of 
Decree No. 1040 issued December 4, 1929, the Executive has estab- 
lished the National Mortgage Bank of Guatemala. The main purpose 
of this institution will be to issue long-term loans on mortgages, 
refunded by periodic payments including interest and amortization. 
The head office will be located in Guatemala City; branch offices and 
agencies will be opened in other places designated by the board of 
directors. The initial capital of this institution will be 1,500,000 
quetzales, together with 500,000 quetzales more as the initial reserve 
fund. According to the decree cited, the bank shall begin operations 
as soon as the Government deposits the sum of 1,000,000 quetzales, 
and shall be managed by a board of directors composed of five directors 
and five alternates. One of the directors shall be appointed by the 
President of the Republic, two selected from a list of 10 submitted by 
the Confederation of Agricultural Associations, one chosen from a list 
prepared by the Chamber of Commerce, and the other from a list 
submitted by the Association of Guatemalan Manufacturers. (Diario 
de Centro América, Guatemala City, December 6, 1929.) 

BRANCH OF THE NaTIONAL City Bank or New YorxK.—See page 


488. 
HAITI 


TOURIST TRAVEL AND NEW COMMUNICATIONS.—The net tonnage of 
ocean-going vessels entering and clearing Haitian ports increased in 
1928-29 as against the preceding year. This was attributable mainly 
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to the larger number of tourist ships of heavy tonnage which visited 
Haiti. In point of fact, prior to the last fiscal year, comparatively 
few tourist ships had included Haiti in their itineraries. During the 
year an American steamship line instituted a regular passenger service 
between Haiti and Galveston, Tex., and the Pan American Airways 
(Inc.) established an air service providing passenger and mail accom- 
modations between Port au Prince, Cuban points, Miami, Florida, 
the Dominican Republic, and San Juan, P. R. Development of air 
lines through the West Indies and on to South America finds Haiti in 
an enviable position due to central geographical location and security 
from hurricanes. Plans for the construction in the near future of a 
large modern airport at Port au Prince are under consideration, 
although present facilities are adequate for immediate traffic. (Aighth 
Annual Report of the American High Commissioner, Port au Prince.) 


HONDURAS 


THE NATIONAL DEBT.—Through the kindness of His Excellency the 
Minister of Honduras, Dr. Ernesto Argueta, the BuLietTin has 
received a copy of the first number of a new monthly magazine, 
Honduras Comercial. Among other interesting articles, it contains 
a timely discussion of the national debt, both internal and external, 
with particular emphasis on the arrangements in force for the amorti- 
zation of the latter. According to figures from the Revenue Bureau, 
the external debt was amortized during the economic year 1928-29 
as follows: 


Balancevoutstanding July. oi O28 je see ee eee $11, 200, 000. 00 
Payment of the fourth semiannual installment___ $198, 854. 26 
Payment of the fifth semiannual installment__-__-_ 198, 854. 26 

————— SS 397, 708. 52 

Balancesdulyso0; 920.1. ee ee ela ce eae ee ee eee 10, 802, 291. 48 


Other phases of this part of the national finances will be studied 
in a later number. (Honduras Comercial, Tegucigalpa, December, 
1929.) 

ForEIGN TRADE OF HonpurRaAs IN 1928-29.—Official statistics of 
Honduras’ foreign trade during the fiscal year 1928-29 show that 
exports were valued at $24,569,165 and imports at $14,860,931, leaving 
a trade balance of $9,708,234 in favor of the Republic. Compared 
with the figures for the preceding fiscal year, 1927-28, imports and 
exports show an increase of $2,287,336 and $1,426,427, respectively, 
or an increase of $3,713,763 in the total foreign trade of the country. 

The following table shows the value of imports and exports by 
classes during the fiscal year 1928-29 as compared with the year 
1927-28: 
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Imports Exports 

















Classes 5 = 
1927-28 1928-29 1927-28 % 1928-29 

Whiviestock= = 2 == - 223 $71, 159 | $66, 897 $100, 575 $207, 458 

Foodstuffs and beverages-| 2, 182,257 | 2, 694, 682 | 21, 308, 424 | 22, 298, 022 

Raw materials______---- 1, 954, 344 | 2, 090, 997 411, 176 421, 462 

Manufactured products__| 8, 358, 835 — 10, 008, 355 50, 053 148, 367 
Gold and silver bullion 

andec olla 222505 s= (OO0C Rae 2 24 1, 272, 510 1, 498, 856 

Rotealteee es ee 12, 573, 595 | 14, 860, 931 | 23, 142, 738 | 24, 569, 165 











Of the total imports for the year 1928-29 the United States sup- 
plied $11,563,364; the United Kingdom, $824,598; Germany, $631,520; 
Curacao, $450,576; and France, $295,579. The share of the United 
States in the export trade of the Republic during the year 1928-29 
was $18,273,189; of Germany, $2,947,246; of the United Kingdom, 
$1,978,784; of Holland, $283,880; and of France, $60,143. (Com- 
piled from reports of the General Bureau of Revenue, Accounts and 
Commercial Statistics published in Honduras Comercial, Tegucigalpa, 
December, 1929, and the Boletin de la Caémara de Comercio, Tegu- 
cigalpa, January—April, 1929; May—August, 1929.) 

GOVERNMENT Printing Orrice.—The Government Printing Office 
has recently been reorganized and fitted with some much-needed 
equipment. Since this establishment does private as well as Govern- 
ment work, it is important that it have the machinery to perform a 
wide variety of operations, for the income during 1928 for nonofficial 
orders totalled 10,026.34 pesos. Figures for that year are as follows: 














Kind of work | Pieces | Value in pesos 
Printing: | | 
(ONGC 1a espe pen sti eee 2 hee yagi 7 ee ae ee Se | 18, 448, 676 33, O81. 85 
INomonicialie: 35 te cers oe ole i A 780, 019 | 7, 520. 09 
Lithography: 
Ohinicialiys 2 en sent See My ee nae ee ee Se! 7, 328, 030 19, 056. 11 
INGO OL CIAE senate as a ee IEE See FREY 35, 999 340. 35 
Photogravure: | 
OTC iat er re, ete rete et ee | 565 4, 429. 56 
INGOIOINCIAl esas teres 2 ee 2 De 236 1, 866. 40 
Binding: 
RD FEN ea ire ee i es kN eee 56, 860 2, 561. 46 
INO @ fh ial eer eee eee ee ete ee ee pk | 11, 169 299. 50 
ALG AED ease ar ee Sg Bee ee eT a 21, 661, 554 69, 155. 32 








(Honduras Comercial, Tegucigalpa, December, 1929.) 
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WIRELESS STATIONS.—There are six wireless stations in Honduras, 
all belonging to foreign companies; these are established at Teguci- 
galpa, La Ceiba, Tela, Puerto Cortes, Puerto Castilla, and Las Islas 
del Cisne. Radio service is given the nation by the Tropical Radio 
Telegraph Co., in accordance with a convention signed in 1921. 
(Boletin de la Camara de Comercio, Tegucigalpa, May—August, 1929.) 

SavInGs BANKS.—There are five savings banks in Honduras: 
El Ahorro Hondureno (The Honduran Savings Bank), an incorporated 
company; El Tesoro Fraternal (Brotherhood Treasury) and La 
Liga Nacional de Empleados en el Comercio (National League of 
Commercial Employees), both cooperative institutions; Hl Ahorro 
Escolar Hondurefio (Honduran School Savings Fund), a Government 
institution in which all elementary-school children deposit at least 
0.02 peso a week; and La Previsién Hondurefia, a recently estab- 
lished institution. Besides these, the commercial bank El Atldntida 
has a savings department in its main office, run on similar lines. 
The purpose of the School Savings Fund is not that of an ordinary 
savings bank; the money is used, among other things, to provide 
milk for undernourished children, pay for school uniforms at least 
once a year, and supply medical attention to poor children when 
necessary. (Boletin de la Caémara de Comercio, Tegucigalpa, May— 


August, 1929.) 
MEXICO 


GOVERNMENT BALANCE.—According to information given out by 
the Treasury Department, the total cash balance to the credit of the 
Government on December 31, 1929, deposited in the Treasury, the 
Bank of Mexico, customhouses, and other Federal offices throughout 
the Republic, was 17,895,235 pesos. 

Compared with the balance at the end of 1928, that of 1929 is as 
follows: 














Place deposited Balance in 1928 | Balance in 1929 
Pesos | Pesos 

HederalsDreasunye 3 22 ee eee 360, 701.87 3, 754, 470. 00 
Banco ter Co tesa: ee eer pen ye eae Choe ee Wl ey es | 5, 758, 444. 00 
Consulates: 2: 2s” Se 775, 428. 80 | 2, 601, 756. 00 
Postal and telegraph offices______-_-------- 1, 451, 241.94 | 3, 459, 543. 00 
Customhouses and other Federal offices - - - -- 1, 808, 271.68 | 2,321, 022. 00 
Ota 2s es eaes a eee ate Ree eR 4, 395, 644. 29 17, 895, 235. 00 








The current expenses of the present year will not affect this balance 
since they are covered by appropriations in the budget provided for 
by corresponding receipts. (EI Universal, Mexico City, January 
16, 1930.) 
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INSURANCE STATISTICS.—The Bureau of Insurance of the Depart- 
ment of Industry, Commerce, and Labor recently published the 
following information on the general movement of insurance during 
the first six months of 1929: 


Ten life-insurance companies were operating in Mexico during the first six 
months of 1929. Premiums collected amounted to 4,799,332.16 pesos. On 
December 31, 1928, 28,871 policies, representing insurance to the amount of 
156,816,519.55 pesos, were in foree. Deducting policies canceled or reduced 
during the first half of 1929, there were in force on June 30, 1929, 30,748 policies 
with a value of 1738,095,247.04 pesos. 

During the six-month period 37,326.85 pesos were paid in premiums on 
accident and health insurance. Policies in force on December 31, 1928, num- 
bered 508 and covered 6,572,100 pesos insurance. During the following months 
until June 30, 1929, 456 policies with a value of 2,371,744 pesos were issued; 248 
policies, covering 2,228,170 pesos of insurance, were renewed or increased, and 
341 policies, representing 3,249,670 pesos of insurance, were canceled or reduced. 
The total amount of insurance issued, therefore, represented a value of 4,599,914 
pesos, leaving in force on June 30, 1929, 871 policies with a net value of 7,922,344 
pesos, the increase being 3638 policies, totaling 1,350,244 pesos in value. 

Fire-insurance policies in foree on December 31, 1928, numbered 27,581, 
covering risks to the amount of 1,017,504,443.36 pesos. Premiums paid during 
the six-month period from January 1, to June 30, 1929, totaled 3,498,215.68 
pesos; 4,610 policies, covering 119,165,836.45 pesos in insurance, were renewed, 
15,812 policies, representing 548,517,582.51 pesos insurance, canceled, and 
11,831 new policies, covering insurance to the amount of 422,864,492.71 pesos, 
issued. The amount of insurance totaled 542,030,329.16 pesos in value, this 
figure including 9,933,636.13 pesos, the value of 47 policies which were renewed 
after having been allowed to lapse. 

Premiums for maritime and transportation insurance during the first six 
months of 1929 totaled 1,025,371.59 pesos, and the amount of insurance issued 
was 296,150,071.61 pesos. Five hundred and ninety-six disasters occurred 
during that time for which the company paid 501,487.65 pesos. 

Insurance to the amount of 57,450 pesos was issued on baggage during the 
period under discussion. Premiums collected for this service totaled 820.43 
pesos. (Hl Universal, Mexico City, January 15, 1930.) 





First Nationat Coneress or Crry PLhannina.—Convoked by the 
Department of Communications and Public Works, the First Na- 
tional Congress of City Planning was held in Mexico City from 
January 20 to 25,1930. More than 300 delegates, representing the 
various Government departments, State and municipal governments, 
and scientific societies throughout the Republic, were in attendance. 
The sessions as a whole were given over to discussions of city planning 
but trips about the city and to near-by points of interest, together with 
various social events, also found a place in the program of the 
Congress. 

It is interesting to note that on January 27, 1930, just after the 
Congress had closed, a legislative decree was issued providing that the 
President draft a national law for city planning and present it to 
Congress for consideration within the following six months. (// 
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Universal, Mexico City, January 14, 19, 22-26, and 28, 1930; Diario 
Oficial, Mexico City, January 27, 1930.) 

AID FOR INDUSTRIAL ARTS AND SMALL INDUSTRIES.—Among the 
appropriations authorized for the Department of Industry and 
Commerce during the year 1930 are several for the development and 
promotion of industrial and popular arts. These include a sum of 
26,827 pesos for the creation of a mixed commission to study the 
problems of small as well as large industries; and 200,000 pesos for 
the encouragement of popular arts and the carrying on of industrial 
experimentation. In pursuance of the last-mentioned purposes, the 
department will establish an exhibit of industrial arts and crafts in 
the former La Merced convent in Mexico City, and aid craftsmen 
throughout the Republic by purchasing their work for subsequent 
sale in Mexico City or abroad. (Hl Universal, Mexico City, January 
7130.) 

PROGRESS ON IRRIGATION PROJECTS.—See page 496. 


NICARAGUA 


BALANCE OF THE NatTionaL Banx.—The balance shown by the 
National Bank of Nicaragua for the first half of the fiscal year 1929-30 
amounts to more than 1,130,013 cordobas, some receipts in addition 
to this sum still being due when the statement was given out. This 
figure shows a noticeable increase over that for any other year, 
since the largest previous surplus was 707,000 cordobas in 1920. 
(El Comercio, Managua, January 14, 1930.) 

Hicuways.—lIt is planned to begin in the month of May the con- 
struction of a highway which will connect the interior of the Republic 
with the Atlantic coast. This road will start at Tipitapa and will 
pass through Boaco and other important towns, reaching the At- 
lantic coast at Ciudad Rama. For some time funds have been set 
aside to defray the expenses of this work, the sum in hand amounting 
to more than 13,000 cordobas. The duties on the exportation of 
bananas from the Atlantic coast will be used exclusively for the 
construction of the road. 

Last December the road connecting the cities of San Marcos, 
Masatepe, and Masaya was officially opened to traffic. (El Comercio, 
Managua, December 22 and 24, 1929, and February 5, 1930.) 

Pavine or Manacua.—At the end of January of the current year 
the paving of the streets of Managua again started. Worn-out 
paving is being replaced and unpaved sections near asphalted streets 
are being surfaced for the first time. Sewer connections are being 
made to houses and other buildings. (Hl Comercio, Managua, 
January 19, 1930.) 
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PANAMA 


PuBLIC worKS IN Panama Citry.—The engineers in charge of ex- 
tending the water mains from Panama City to Matias Hernandez 
have announced that through careful expenditures the cost of the 
works now in progress has been reduced to $60,000 instead of $90,000 
as originally estimated. It has been decided to use the surplus in 
extending the water services farther out than was originally intended 
in order to reach the town of Juan Diaz, about 7 miles from Panama 
City, in one direction, and that of San Francisco de la Caleta in the 
other. 

The Department of Agriculture and Public Works recently an- 
nounced that a $30,000 surplus from the proceeds of water rates was 
available for the paving, widening, and extension of certain streets 
in Panama City. The resumption by the Government of Panama of 
its street-improvement campaign is considered of great importance, 
since the streets to be improved will provide excellent means of com- 
munication between the suburbs of the city, relieve traffic congestion, 
and provide ample parking spaces. The street-improvement work 
will be carried out, according to treaty arrangements, by the munici- 
pal engineering division of the Panama Canal. 

The Baraza fill, a construction enterprise which has been under- 
taken under varying conditions several times during the last 14 years, 
has been recently finished, over a million cubic yards of material 
having been pumped by dredges in order to reclaim the area back of 
a sea wall more than 4,000 feet long at Panama City. A boulevard 
is to be built along the sea, connecting with highways in Balboa and 
lower Central Avenue in Panama City, as well as an additional street 
through the center of the area and lateral avenues connecting with 
these. The total cost of the undertaking, including streets, sewers, 
and drains necessary to make the area a first-class modern subdivision, 
is calculated at about half a million dollars. (Star and Herald, 
Panama, December 10, 25, 1929; January 1, 1930.) 


PARAGUAY 


INTERNAL REVENUE.—The total amount of internal revenue col- 
lected in Paraguay during 1929 was 7,164.87 pesos gold and 88,390,- 
522.42 pesos paper, in comparison with 7,046.39 pesos gold and 
70,471,473.28 pesos paper collected during 1928, an increase during 
1929 of 118.48 pesos gold and 17,919,049.14 pesos paper. (£1 Diario, 
Asuncion, January 3, 1930.) 

BUDGET OF THE MUNICIPALITY OF ASUNCION.—In comformity with 
Law No. 915, President Guggiari issued a decree on December 10, 
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1929, by virtue of which the following general budget of receipts and 
expenditures is fixed for the capital for the year 1930: 





RECEIFTS 
Source: Pesos paper 
Commercial and industrial licenses_________________________ 5, 400, 000 
Taxstorlichtyandestreet cleanings 2 a sae aoee eee eee 3, 100, 000 
axe ONSINATKCtSRe se Pee ch et ree) ee es ga eS et 1, 700, 000 
Percentagefrom street-car companiess-—-= = = = es ee 620, 000 
Raxconwnollincestocka a= = == = sees Bee, Se ape APE 400, 000 
Registrationcofstrade=marks! 22 22 29) ae en ee 150, 000 
Professional licenses__________________- ee hats 4 2 ee a 220, 000 
VaTiOUS SOUTCES tare SVE ee Oe ea ees hy a ee eee 4, 483, 500 
ROG Ree Spahr 6 eRe chee eee ee eee Oe ___ 16, 073, 500 
EXPENDITURES 
Destination: 
Marni Clip alco un Giles, Sew ey eee ee ee cre Bae ea ee 351, 800 
Executive Department, Treasury, Comptroller’s Office, and 
Bureauvof Social Welfare: i220 2%. 22-23 UA ee ee 3, 396, 810 
Bureau of Public Works, Bureau of Public Health, and Traffic 
Bure aU ae et ee a a ee 12, 324, 890 
1 Doh es ete aNeanes. Saal | a poe at AONE re MRSA Mee RRY BE meee cn ea 16, 073, 500 


(Diario Oficial, Asuncion, December 12, 1929.) 


HIGHWAYS AND BRIDGES.—The Director of the National Bureau of 
Public Works states that the plans for construction work during 1930 
have been worked out and include the completion of all bridges and 
culverts on the San Lorenzo-Itaugua, the Ita-Paraguari, and Villar- 
rica-Colonia Independencia roads at a total cost of 1,686,639 pesos 
paper. The construction of the first will involve the building of six 
bridges, their spans measuring a total of 90 meters (meter equals 3.28 
feet) in length; the second, two bridges with spans measuring 27 
meters, and the third with three bridges, their spans measuring 36 
meters. Besides the three above-mentioned trunk roads, the Na- 
tional Bureau of Puble Works has under consideration various 
projects requested by the various municipalities of the country and 
will probably undertake additional construction before the end of 
the year. (Hl Diario, Asuncion, December 30, 1929.) 

EXTENSION OF TELEPHONE SERVICE.—The telephone service of 
Paraguay was recently greatly extended when long-distance service 
was put into operation by the International Telephone Co. on two 
lines from Asuncion to Villarrica and San Lorenzo del Campo Grande, 
respectively. (H/ Diario, Asuncion, December 31, 1929, and January 
27, 1930.) 
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PERU 


BupGet For 1930.—On December 30, 1929, President Leguia signed 
Law No. 6652 passed by the National Congress in approval of the 
budget for the fiscal year 1930. This law estimates the receipts at 
14,098,719 Peruvian pounds, and distributes the expenditures, which 
are fixed at a similar sum, in the following manner: 

















Expenditures 
Destination | Peruvian 
| pounds 
Legislative power: | 
Cerra cree eg he ena ge we he pe 83, 000 — 
Chambercot Deputies. 22. 1222.4.. 22-2225 e 222-259, 398: | 
—— 342, 398 
Regional legislatures_______ ~~~ See a ee ce ee, ee Aree oe 20, 700 
MiIMIstinvaGhethe LMGeMOr <i). 3205 eo Ge ke ees e 2, 200, 862 
Ministry.zor Morelen Affairs=.....222 2.232 <2i-..i2.254.2-85-+< 334, 951 
AVM UIay, Ole ES ICE e205. Ne fet Re en ei ee ee Gee 1, 969, 128 
Wis th ynOmeIManCe ue. 2 =. ae kone eh Sache cee ani 5, 309, 201 
MimIStirysole Ware = 22 eae ee ee ee | 1, 625, 368 
ivMearnsorvsolWamne.. & (02 220s. eco ced ek ka es So oek Ere 823, 596 
WimMcieysolseromotion 2. 4.282 2S cs. oe be lee ee 1, 472, 515 
BT tie) ee es eyes eee ee es Sek Wh ees ee ey: 2 14, 098, 719 


(El Peruano, Lima, February 3, 1930.) 


NATIONAL Savincs Banx.—The statutes of the National Savings 
Bank, created by a decree of July 31, 1929, were approved by Law 
No. 6653, passed by Congress December 30, 1929, and signed by the 
President, January 2, 1930. The main office of the National Savings 
Bank is in the capital; however, branch offices and agencies may be 
established in other cities of the Republic when its board of directors 
so approves. The initial capital is 1,500,000 Peruvian pounds, con- 
tributed entirely by the Government, which assumes the unrestricted 
responsibility for all operations which may be effected by the bank. 
The primary object for its creation was to provide a place where the 
public might deposit its savings, in conformity with Laws Nos. 5854 
and 6161. The administration of the National Savings Bank will be 
in charge of the board of directors of the Reserve Bank of Peru, none 
of whom shall be a debtor of the former institution. (/1 Peruano, 
Lima, February 5 and 10, 1930.) 

SPECIFICATION OF VALUES IN NATIONAL CURRENCY.— See page 490. 

GOVERNMENT ACQUIRES WHARF AND DOCK AT CaLLao.—By virtue 
of Resolution No. 6680, the National Congress of Peru approved the 
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contract celebrated by the Government with the Cerro de Pasco 
Copper Corporation for the acquisition of the wharf and dock in the 
port of Callao, together with all the maritime and terrestrial equip- 
ment now being used in the service of the port. To this end the 
Cerro de Pasco Corporation will loan the Government a sum not to 
exceed $2,000,000 at 6 per cent interest, payable in quarterly install- 
ments and free from taxes of any nature. Of this sum, $1,700,000 _ 
will be used for the purchase of the property and equipment and 
$300,000 in the acquisition of new equipment and improvements to 
the dock. (HI Peruano, Lima, January 29, 1930.) 


SALVADOR 


OPENING OF RAILWAY BETWEEN SALVADOR AND GUATEMALA.!— 
Official ceremonies attending the opening of the lines of the Interna- 
tional Railways of Central America in Salvador with those in Guate- 
mala took place on the La Virgen bridge at the international boundary 
on December 28, 1929. Evidence of the importance of the event was 
manifested by the presence of the Presidents of both Republics and 
numerous other persons gathered to witness the act, which was char- 
acterized by a spirit of general rejoicing. 

The construction of the International lines in Salvador, which to-day 
cross the Republic from one end to the other, was begun at La Union 
(Cutuco), April 15, 1910. Then by progressive stages the work 
advanced, reaching San Miguel by July 6, 1912; Zacatecoluca and 
San Vicente, January 19, 1918; Santo Domingo, May 17, 1919; 
Cojutepeque, April 22, 1920; San Salvador, March 15, 1922; Santa 
Lucia, January 16, 1927; Ahuachapan, February 27, 1927, and 
finally, in 1929, the Guatemalan boundary. Including branch lines, 
a total of 459 kilometers of track (kilometer equals 0.62 of a mile) 
was constructed and its cost represents a sum equivalent to $18,580,- 
095, of which $4,580,095 was contributed by the Government in the 
form of subsidies. 

Aside from its importance as a link in the system of railways which 
will probably some day extend to every country of the American 
continent, the stretch recently inaugurated forms still another bond 
of union between two neighboring Republics and gives the Republic 
of Salvador direct communication with the Caribbean seaboard 
through Puerto Barrios, Guatemala, with a consequent saving of time 
for both traveler and shipper. (Diario del Salvador, San Salvador, 
December 29 and 31, 1929; Diario Oficial, San Salvador, December 
30, 1929.) 

PERMANENT EXPOSITION OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS.—The creation 
of a permanent national industrial exposition in San Salvador, in 








1 See BULLETIN of the Pan American Union, August, 1929. 
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which all industrial concerns, individual producers, and farmers have 
been invited to place exhibits, was authorized by President Romero 
Bosque on November 18, 1929. The Director of the National Indus- 
trial School will be in charge of the exposition. (Diario Oficial, San 
Salvador, November 27, 1929.) 


URUGUAY 


INTERNAL LOAN.—On December 11, 1929, the National Congress 
authorized the President to issue, in whole or part, a loan of 5,000,000 
pesos at 6 per cent interest and 1 per cent accumulative amortization. 
The proceeds of the loan will be used to liquidate the ‘guaranty debt”’ 
created by law of March 24, 1892, and increase the capital of the 
Mortgage Bank of Uruguay to 5,000,000 pesos, the remainder being 
paid into the reserve fund of this bank referred to in the fifteenth and 
subsequent articles of a law of October 22, 1915. The ‘guaranty 
debt” to which reference is made guaranteed a loan from the Popular 
Credit Bank of Rio de Janeiro to the National Bank of Uruguay, 
assumed by the Mortgage Bank according to the terms of the law of 
March 24, 1892, which liquidated the National Bank and created the 
Mortgage Bank. (Diario Oficial, Montevideo, December 27, 1929; 
Goyena: La Legislacién Vigente de la Repiblica del Uruguay, Monte- 
video, 1898, vol. 2, p. 759.) 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE.—In a special 
session of the National Congress of Commerce and Industry, held 
December 11, 1929, a project was approved which provided for the 
creation of a national federation of industry and commerce, to be 
composed of representatives of organized trade and industrial bodies, 
associations, and cooperative societies throughout the country. In 
general, the aims of the federation will be to afford ample and efficient 
protection to industry and commerce as a whole. (La Manana, 
Montevideo, December 8 and 12, 1929.) 


VENEZUELA 


HIGHWAY AND BRIDGE.—On December 19, 1929, the La Ceiba- 
Betijoque road was opened to the public. This highway is very 
important, because it offers a means of communication between the 
port of Maracaibo and several cities of the interior, including Beti- 
joque, Trujillo, and Merida. Moreover, as it connects with the 
Transandine Highway it becomes a link between Caracas and 
Maracaibo, and between the latter and the Colombian frontier. On 
the same date the new steel bridge which spans the Guarico River was 
also opened to the public. This affords a route between El Sombrero 
and Calabozo. (Venezuela of Today, New York, January, 1930; £7 
Universal, Caracas, December 1, 1929.) 


POPULATION, MIGRATION, AND LABOR 
ARGENTINA 


IMMIGRATION AND COLONIZATION.—The Museo Social Argentino has 
established an Immigration and Colonization Committee for the 
special purpose of gathering the most complete data possible about the 
different phases of this important problem. The committee, whose 
chairman is Dr. Tom4s Amadeo, President of the Museo, will inves- 
tigate the social, economic, health, legislative, and administrative 
aspects of the question. (La Prensa, Buenos Aires, January 15, 


1930.) eee 


SEAMEN’s Concress.—The National Seamen’s Congress, at which 
representatives from over 50 organizations were present, met in 
Habana January 15 and 16, 1930. Many matters dealing with labor 
in general were discussed, but the main topics of the congress treated 
the marine problems facing Cuba in her capacity as an island nation. 
Among the subjects considered were: The promotion of a Cuban 
merchant marine; the establishment of free ports and zones; changes 
in the laws dealing with fishing regulations and marine accidents; 
and other matters affecting seamen. (Diario de la Marina, Habana, 
January 16 and 17, 1930.) 

PoruLaTion oF Cusa.—According to figures given out by the 
Department of Justice, the population of Cuba on December 31, 1929, 
was 3,607,919, distributed as follows: 
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(Diario de la Marina, Habana, February 10, 1930.) 
PANAMA 


RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION.—A quota of only four Chinese immi- 
grants has been fixed for the year 1930 in an Executive decree issued 
on December 31, 1929, through the Department of Government. 
Article 12 of Law 6 of 1928, which restricted the immigration of 
certain aliens to Panama, empowered the Executive to fix a yearly 
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quota for Chinese, Syrians, Turks, and Negroes whose language 
of origin was not Spanish. Heretofore a quota of 10 immigrants 
yearly for each of such races was fixed. (Star and Herald, Panama, 


January 1, 1930.) 
PARAGUAY 


VITAL STATISTICS.—According to statistics compiled by the Civil 
Registry, 2,872 births and 1,476 deaths were registered in the city of 
Asuncion during the year 1929. The natural increase of the popula- 
tion was, therefore, 1,396. (EI Diario, Asuncion, January 2, 1930.) 


PERU 


VITAL STATISTICS OF Lima.—According to information issued by the 
statistical division of the Provincial Council of Lima, there were 9,800 
births, 6,517 deaths, and 1,821 marriages registered in Lima during 
the year 1929. Compared with figures for the previous four years, 
these are as follows: 
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Of the births reported during 1929, 4,955 were boys and 4,845 were 
girls; 47.62 per cent of these were illegitimate. Deaths of children 
under a year of age registered during 1929 numbered 1,588. The 
following shows the number of deaths among infants during the past 
five years with the infant mortality rate per hundred: 


| | 
| Total ‘fant Infant mor- 
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(La Prensa, Lima, February 5, 1930.) 
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EDUCATION AND FINE ARTS 


ARGENTINA 


Course oF stupy.—The course of study outlined for the new 
School of Law and Social Sciences of the National University of 
La Plata has been approved by the Minister of Public Instruction. 
The organization of the school was sanctioned by the Academic 
Council at its meetings on April 19 and 26, 1929, and by the Higher 
Council on August 8. (Boletin Oficial, Buenos Aires, December 
24, 1929.) 

Museum or Naturat History.—On December 30, 1929, the 
first wing of the new building of the Museum of Natural History in 
Centenary Park, Buenos Aires, was dedicated and the second wing 
begun. The new edifice will house the fine collection which the 
museum possesses, the result of over a hundred years of investigation 
and labor on the part of the leading scientists of the nation. (La 
Prensa, Buenos Aires, December 31, 1929.) 

JOURNALIST LECTURING IN Unitep States.—Sr. José Santos 
Gollan, jr., one of the editors of La Prensa of Buenos Aires, is giving 
lectures at the School of Journalism of the University of Missouri. 
It is hoped that this visit of Sefior Gollan will initiate a series of 
interchanges between professors of various Latin-American countries 
and those of the university, who will deliver lectures on journalism, 
literature, and allied subjects. 


CHILE 


New Scuoou or Fine Arts.—The Minister of Public Education, 
by virtue of special powers conferred upon him, issued a decree 
which unites in a School of Fine Arts, to be an integral part of the 
University of Chile, the present Academy of Fine Arts, School of 
Decorative Arts, National Conservatory of Music, Institute of Educa- 
tional Cinematography, and Art Extension Department. The 
faculty will be composed of professors in these schools or in the 
university already teaching subjects properly coming within the 
scope of the new school. It was formally incorporated in the Uni- 
versity of Chile on January 6, 1930. (Hl Mercurio, Santiago, January 
3 and 7, 1930.) 

GENERAL Bureau oF Lispraries, ARCHIVES, AND MusEeums.—In 
order to extend to museums the benefits of organization similar to 
those enjoyed by libraries and archives, the Minister of Public Educa- 
tion has evolved a plan for the coordination of the three branches 
of public service under the direction of a General Bureau of Libraries, 
Archives and Museums. The Director General of this division will 
be in charge of national, departmental, and public libraries, archives, 
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and museums; all libraries or museums open to the public, whether 
financed by public or private enterprise, are classified as public and 
come within the province of the bureau. (Hl Mercurio, Santiago, 
November 20, 1929.) 

SUMMER MUSIC SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS.—The Minister of Public 
Education has approved a course for the improvement of the teaching 
of music, to prepare special professors to take charge of musical 
education in the primary schools throughout the nation. The 
course, announced for February 1 to 28, 1930, was to be given at 
Constitucion; registration was limited to 30 teachers, two for each 
Province. Candidates must know how to play some musical in- 
strument, have some knowledge of sol-fa, have taught at least 15 
years, and be under 40 years of age. (HI Mercurio, Santiago, Jan- 
uary 29, 1930.) 

RartLroap UNIVERSITY.—See page 502. 

ScHOOL MEDICAL SERVICE.—See page 525. 


COSTA RICA 


ScHOOL GARDENS.—In the Provinces of Cartago and Limon gardens 
have been established in connection with the schools, to foster interest 
in agriculture among the pupils. Both boys and girls have received 
practical education in the preparation and fertilization of the soil, the 
care of plants at various stages, grafting, and other processes, under 
the direction of their regular teachers with the assistance of the agri- 
cultural consultant employed by the Department of Education. 
(Diario de Costa Rica, San Jose, December 14, 1929.) 

SHopwork.—On December 15, in the presence of the President of 
the Republic, the Secretary of Promotion, and other officials, an ex- 
hibition of work done by shop employees of the Department of 
Public Works was opened. The exhibits were divided into several 
groups, of which cabinetmaking, machinery and ironwork, mosaics, 
and drawing and sculpture were outstanding. The quality of all the 
articles displayed was remarkably high, the work exhibited by appren- 
tices, boys still in their teens, being worthy of special commendation. 
(Hl Diario, San Jose, December 15, 17, and 19, 1930.) 

TEACHERS’ PREPARATORY COURSE.—See page 486. 

FOREIGN FELLOWSHIPS.—See page 486. 


CUBA 


NEW RECTOR OF THE UNIVERSITY oF Haspana.—Dr. Clemente 
Inclan vy Costa, professor of experimental pathology of the Medical 
School of the University of Habana, was unanimously elected rector 
(president) of the university on February 10 by the university council. 
He succeeds Dr. Octavio Averhoff, who resigned to accept the office 
of Minister of Public Instruction left vacant by the death of Gen. 
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José B. Aleman on January 15, 1930. (Diario de la Marina, Habana, 
February 11, 1930, and Gaceta Oficial, Habana, January 18, 1930.) 

COMPULSORY PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN THE UNIVERSITY OF Ha- 
BANA.—The athletic committee of the University of Habana has 
recently published the regulations for putting into effect the law of 
April 17, 1927, making physical education obligatory in the univer- 
sity. Among the requirements is the one that every student during 
his first two years at the university shall, unless excused by physi- 
cians, take part in physical education exercises (which include both 
eymnasium work and organized sports) from the first of November 
to the end of April, under penalty of not being allowed to take the 
final examinations. Students who prepare for the official examina- 
tions under private instruction may fulfill the requirement by tests 
during the month of May under the direction of the athletic com- 
mittee or may, if they wish, take part in the physical education pro- 
gram of the university under the same conditions as regular students. 
(Gaceta Oficial, January 23, 1930.) 

INTERCHANGE OF LAW STUDENTS.—At an address delivered at the 
International Congress of Universities held in Habana in February, 
1930, Prof. Milton Colvin, of Tulane University of Louisiana, spoke 
of the dependence of successful trade and cultural relations upon the 
proper interplay and adjustment of the civil law system of Latin 
America and the Anglo-American common law of the United States. 
He said, in part: 

Civil law may be defined as that in practice among those nations having their 
modern law based on the Roman and derived from the Gallic written and com- 
mon law which found its best expression in the Napoleonic Code. That was the 
model for the Code of Spain and of so many of the Latin American nations; many 
provisions, too, were copied in the Civil Code of the State of Louisiana, which was 
the first district in the Western Hemisphere to draw up a civil code based on the 
Napoleonic. ... 

Recent interest in comparing these two great systems (civil and common law) 
is not difficult to understand when modern means of communication and trans- 
portation are taken into consideration, for they have not only brought into con- 


tact people living under the two systems but have made it imperative that they 
dwell amicably together. 


For that reason the growing interest in the exchange of university 
studies and students in the field of comparative civil and common 
law is of great importance. Owing to the demand for graduate 
courses in this field, Tulane University has established several with 
Pan American relations especially in mind, and the movement is 
being encouraged by many educators in this and Latin American 
countries. (From an address by Doctor Colvin at the International 
Congress of Universities, Habana, February, 1930.) 

FLORIDA CLUB WOMEN VISIT Cuspa.—A group of 14 women from 
Florida, all representing national and State club organizations, flew 
to Cuba on February 15, 1930, to carry greetings to the women of that 
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nation. They were cordially received by representatives of the 
Government, and entertained that afternoon by Sra. Machado, wife 
of the President of Cuba, at the palace. The visit was returned by 
Cuban delegates headed by Sra. de Giberga, President of Pro Arte, 
who spent March 16 in Miami as the guests of the Florida Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. (Information received at the Pan American 
Union.) 

UNIvERSITY OF HABANA HONORS FOREIGN EDUCATORS.—On February 
28 honorary degrees were conferred by the University of Habana on 
Dr. James Brown Scott, of Georgetown University, and Dr. Thomas 
Barbour, of Harvard University, two of the delegates of the United 
States to the International Congress of Universities. 

Among the several delegates to the Pan American Congress of 
Rectors, Deans, and Educators who lectured during their stay in 
Habana were the following: Dr. Luis Chico Goerne, of Mexico, who 
spoke before the Association of Law Students of the University of 
Habana, and Dr. Enrique Molina, President of the University of 
Concepcion in Chile, who delivered a lecture open to the public. 

FREE ENGLISH COURSES.—See page 487. 


ECUADOR 


MopEL PRIMARY SCHOOL.—<According to an Executive decree dated 
December 31, 1929, the National Government has appropriated the 
sum of 90,000 sucres for the construction of a model primary school 
for boys at Quito. This new school will be a special establishment 
directly under the supervision of the Minister of Public Instruction 
and will be governed by special regulations and programs of study 
to be issued by that Ministry. The object of the decree is the creation 
of an experimental institution in Ecuador, where new pedagogical 
methods can be put into practice. (Registro Oficial, Quito, January 
15, 1930.) 

GIFT PRESENTED BY GoucHER CoLLEeGE.—The Spanish Club of 
Goucher College, Baltimore, recently presented a set of books to the 
Instituto Mejia of Quito through His Excellency the Minister of 
Ecuador in Washington, Dr. Homero Viteri Lafronte. These books, 
as well'as a bound copy of essays written by members of the advanced 
Spanish classes of the college, were received by the Minister at a 
banquet given by the club in his honor. On this occasion the Minister 
gave a résumé of education in Ecuador, and Madame Viteri played 
some Ecuadorean music on the piano. The Spanish Club initiated 
last year its plan for interchange with Latin American schools by 
sending a set of books to No. 1 Normal School of Santiago, Chile. 


MEXICO 


Free TEXxTBOOKS.—In accordance with action taken by the Secre- 
tary of Education, 935,000 new textbooks have been purchased by 
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the department for use in the rural schools of the Republic. It was 
believed that this number would be sufficiently large to provide every 
child attending these schools with at least one textbook. As soon as 
the books were received they were turned over to the Rural School 
Bureau which sent them to the different States for distribution at the 
beginning of the school year in February. (EI Universal, Mexico 
City, January 16, 1930.) 
PANAMA 


NEw PUBLICATION.—Copies of Nueva Luz, the new publication of 
the Girls’ Normal School of Panama, have been received. Besides 
literary selections, the publication contains an account of the activi- 
ties of the school and news of general interest to normal schools 


throughout the Republic. 
PARAGUAY 


RECORDS OF INDIGENOUS MusiIc.—Arrangements have been made 
by representatives of a well-known American phonograph company 
with an orchestra of Asuncion for the making of a number of records 
of native Paraguayan music. (41 Diario, Asuncion, December 27, 
1929.) 

PERU 

CELEBRATION OF BoLivaAR CENTENARY.—One of the special events 
marking the celebration in Peru of the centenary of the death of the 
great Liberator will be the meeting of a congress of Bolivarian societies 
from December 9 to 19, 1930. The program and other details of the 
congress, in which all Bolivarian societies on the American continent 
are expected to participate, are being worked out by the Peruvian 
society, which also has charge of the formulation of regulations for a 
literary and musical competition to be held in connection with the 
general celebration. (La Prensa, Lima, January 20 and 21, 1930.) 

UNIVERSITY STATISTICS.—Statistics for 1928 at the University of 
San Marcos are as follows: 
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(Revista Universitaria, Lima, 3° trimestre, 1929.) 
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HonorARY DEGREES.—Honorary degrees were granted last year by 
the Medical School of the University of San Marcos to the following 
distinguished persons: Dr. Carlos Chagas, director of the Oswaldo 
Cruz Institute of Rio de Janeiro; Dr. Aloysio de Castro, formerly 
dean of the Medical School at Rio de Janeiro and now director of 
the National Department of Education of Brazil; Dr. Miguel Cueto, 
president of the Academy of Medicine of Rio de Janeiro; Dr. Henri 
Laugier, of France, who delivered lectures in Lima under the auspices 
of the Franco-Peruvian Cultural Institute; Dr. René Leriche, of Peru; 
and Mr. Daniel A. Mackenie. (Revista Universitaria, Lima, 3% 


trimestre, 1929.) 
SALVADOR 


ARGENTINE SECTION IN NaTIoNaL Liprary.—An Argentine section 
was formally opened in the National Library in San Salvador on 
January 21, 1930. The new section was officially declared inaugu- 
rated by Dr. Francisco Martinez Suarez, Minister of Foreign Rela- 
tions, Public Instruction and Justice, acting for President Romero 
Bosque. A particularly appropriate feature of the program was an 
address by Dr. M4ximo Soto Hall, a distinguished citizen of Guate- 
mala, who is at present making a tour of the American continent in 
the interest of the well-known Buenos Aires daily, La Prensa, and 
happened to be in San Salvador at the time. The section just opened 
contains more than 2,500 volumes acquired through purchase, ex- 
change, and donation. Especially noteworthy among the gifts are 
those made by the Commission for the Protection of Popular Libraries 
of Buenos Aires. (Diario del Salvador, San Salvador, January 21, 22, 
and 24, 1930.) 

Books FOR CHILDREN.—The National Library has recently pur- 
chased a number of books for children, many of which are by the 
best-known authors, and arranged a system whereby school children 
are permitted to borrow them when properly authorized by their 
parents or teachers. (Diario del Salvador, San Salvador, February 


8, 1930.) 
URUGUAY 


CLASSES FOR GIFTED CHILDREN.—The Board of Primary and Normal 
Education has approved a plan to establish classes for gifted children. 
Classes for backward and mentally deficient children have already 
been established by the board. (Anales de Instruccién Primaria, 
Montevideo, October, 1929.) 


VENEZUELA 


Girt to University or Qurro.—The Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion has sent to the Minister of Public Instruction of Ecuador an 
offer of books and supplies to assist in the reequipment of the physics 
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and chemistry laboratories, demolished in a destructive fire at the 
University of Quito. (EI Telégrafo, Guayaquil, November 23, 1929.) 

LITERARY COMPETITION TO COMMEMORATE BoLivarR’s DEATH.—To 
commemorate the centenary of the death of the Liberator Simén 
Bolivar, the newspaper Occidente, of Maracaibo, recently opened a 
competition for the best essay on the subject, ‘‘What influence had 
the death of the Liberator on the destinies of Colombia in particular 
and of America in general?’”’ This contest is open to all writers born 
in the countries freed by Bolivar. (Hl Universal, Caracas, December 
18, 1929.) 

NEw PRIMARY SCHOOLS.—According to an Executive decree dated 
December 18, 1929, nine new graded schools were founded in various 
States. By a decree of the President of the State of Guarico dated 
January 1 of this year six new schools for boys were founded in that 
State, each with a monthly allotment of 160 bolivars. (Gaceta 
Oficial, Caracas, December 18, 1929; El Universal, Caracas, January 
7, 1930.) 

MonuMENntT To ANDRES BELLO.—See page 490. 

Bust oF MIRANDA FOR THE PAN AMERICAN UNION.—See page 490. 





PUBLIC HEALTH AND SOCIAL WELFARE 
ARGENTINA 


WELFARE WORK FOR THE POSTAL PERSONNEL.—The Director Gen- 
eral of Mails and Telegraphs, Dr. Antonio S. Amallo, in his New 
Year’s greeting to the employees, summed up the efforts of the depart- 
ment for the welfare of its personnel. To protect employees’ health, 
medical and dental clinics have been established, strict rules of hygiene 
are in force for all post offices, means for the proper disinfection of 
mail are under investigation, and land has been granted for an em- 
ployees’ athletic field, on which a club house and a stadium will be 
erected and provision for outdoor and indoor sports for both men and 
women will be made. In its interest in their further education, the 
department has established a school with elementary classes as well 
as courses in stenography and typewriting, modern languages, com- 
mercial arithmetic and bookkeeping, and dressmaking; the school 
was attended last year by 1,654 employees and 123 children or rela- 
tives of employees. <A library has also been opened, with a large 
collection of books on literature and philosophy as well as on 
technical and scientific subjects. The department has a bureau for 
free legal consultation and a kindergarten and day nursery for chil- 
dren of women employed in the capital. Employees are granted 
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reductions on railway fare and a half holiday on Saturday and prizes 
are offered periodically for the best suggestions for the improvement 
of the service. (Boletin de Correos y Telégrafos, Buenos Aires, Janu- 
ary 1, 1930.) 

LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND.—In November, 1929, the corner stone 
was laid of the new building for the library for the blind in Buenos 
Aires which, since its establishment in 1924, has been housed in rented 
quarters. This edifice of eight stories, when completed, will provide 
room not only for the growing library, which receives many donations 
of books copied for it into Braille, but also for workshops for the blind. 
As the activities of the institution increase, the staff is enlarged, prefer- 
ence being given to the blind in so far as possible; of the nine employ- 
ees, all but two, the secretary general and a shopworker, are sightless. 
An important element is the printing shop, which during the past 
year, besides publishing in Braille a monthly review of about 30 
pages, called Hacia la Luz, printed 373 sheets of music and a literary 
supplement of 38 sheets, as well as issuing new editions of the general 
catalogue of the library and binding over 600 books. (La Prensa, 
Buenos Aires, January 26, 1930.) 


CHILE 


ScHOOL MEDICAL SERVICE.—The General Bureau of Public Health 
recently decided to extend the medical inspection service to include 
rural schools. The expenses of this service will be taken from the 
regular appropriation for public health, of which a maximum of 20 
per cent may be used for the purpose. (HI Mercurio, Santiago, 
October 6, 1929.) 

CREATION OF NaTIoNaAL Rapium INstitutTeE.—The Central Com- 
mission of Social Welfare has created a National Radium Institute 
for the treatment of persons suffering from cancer. Dr. Caupolican 
Pardo C. has been appointed director of the new institution. The 
project also provides for the construction of a building equipped with 
everything known to modern science for the treatment of the disease. 
(EI Mercurio, Santiago, November 9, 1929.) 

CAMPAIGN AGAINST TUBERCULOSIS.—In accordance with action 
taken by the Central Commission of Social Welfare, 3,300 new beds 
will be made available in Chile for the treatment of tuberculosis. 
Other details of the campaign are summarized in part as follows: 

While preventive measures and the enforcement of sanitary legislation will be 
under the direction of the General Bureau of Public Health, the Central Commis- 
sion of Social Welfare will take charge of the treatment of tuberculous patients 
in dispensaries, clinics, hospitals, sanatoriums, or at home, and supervise the work 
done through the Red Cross and private institutions to instruet the public in 


precautionary measures, treatment of the sick, and the solution of domestic or 
economic problems arising from the illness of one or both parents. 
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The actual work of the campaign will be carried on through special dispensaries 
for patients well enough to go about, and by hospitals and sanatoriums for graver 
cases. To this end a number of new dispensaries will be opened, and temporary 
buildings constructed in connection with hospitals. Five sanatoriums, including 
one for the treatment of surgical cases, will also be built, and, when funds so permit, 
institutions for the prevention of tuberculosis will be established. 

A commission of specialists who will act as a legal advisory board to authorities 
engaged in the campaign has been established; the declaration on the death certifi- 
cate as to whether the deceased had been suffering from pulmonary tuberculosis, 
and if so, whether this disease had been the determining factor in his death, 
has been made obligatory; and the use of Calmette vaccine in Chile has been 
introduced. (El Mercurio, Santiago, October 10, 1929.) 


COLOMBIA 


RESTAURANT FOR WORKING GIRLS.—One of the most interesting and 
helpful of Bogota’s social welfare services is the restaurant for working 
girls maintained by a number of well-known women members of the 
Sagrado Corazén de Jestis and directed by Dr. José Alejandro Ber- 
muidez of the National University. The purpose of the restaurant is 
to provide inexpensive lunches and dinners to working girls; however, 
it does much more than serve as a place to lunch and dine. Here the 
girls find wholesome amusements, a library filled with many hundreds 
of books, classes in typewriting, stenography, spelling, arithmetic, 
Spanish and English, a place to deposit their savings, no matter how 
small, the advice of a physician and medicine when they are sick, and 
even clothing should they bein need. At the present time almost 200 
girls are thus being served; the majority work in factories, shops, or 
with industrial or commercial firms. Since they earn little, the 
restaurant, with its cheerful atmosphere and sympathetic help, fills 
areal need. (Cromos, Bogota, January 18, 1930.) 

CONSTRUCTION OF HOUSES FOR LABORERS.—In an effort to relieve 
the congested housing condition of the laboring and middle classes 
due in a large measure to the high cost of living and greatly aggravated 
by the rapid growth of the population, the mayor of Bogota has made 
arrangements with the banks of the city for loans sufficient to cover 
the cost of constructing a number of cheap houses, each bank extending 
credit to the amount of 20,000 pesos. In selecting the location for the 
houses special efforts will be made to secure a locality where there is a 
good water supply and an abundance of fresh air. (El Nuevo Tiempo, 
Bogota, February 1, 1930.) 

CUBA 


Cusan Nurses ror Mayo Crinic.—The Secretary of Public Health 
and Welfare, in response to a request that two Cuban nurses be sent 
to the Mayo Brothers’ Clinic, in Rochester, Minn., has appointed 
Stas. Justina Renta and Paula Gutiérrez, who have already spent 
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some time in the United States. (Diario de la Marina, Habana, 
February 7, 1930.) 
HEALTH CERTIFICATES FOR NURSEMAIDS AND GOVERNESSES.—See 
page 487. 
GUATEMALA 


CoMBATING MALARIA.—In December of last year the first station for 
the combating of malaria in Guatemala was opened to the public in 
Puerto Barrios. This station will not only take care of the inhabitants 
of Puerto Barrios but also of the people of the neighboring country- 
side. The building is well constructed, large, and comfortable. It 
has a fine laboratory for research work and all the necessary elements 
to fight malaria successfully. (Diario de Centro América, Guatemala 
City, November 27, 1929.) 

HAITI 


Pusiic HeattTH SERVICE IN 1929.—Total disbursements for the 
Public Health Service increased from $796,701 in 1928 to $986,334 
in 1929. Of this last total the National Government furnished 
$887,086, the Central Relief Committee, the Rockefeller Foundation, 
and the American Red Cross contributed $51,820 and municipal 
governments $29,080, the balance of the receipts being from hos- 
pitalization and sanitation work. 

Rural clinics were increased in number from 139 to 147, giving a 
total of 1,341,000 treatments, an increase of 36 per cent over the total 
of treatments in the preceding 12 months. Hospital admissions 
increased 17 per cent during the year to a figure of 10,588. On July 1 
the Public Health Service took over from the Garde d’Haiti the hos- 
pitalization of patients with mental diseases and the care of delinquent 
minors. ‘The Haitian General Hospital at Port au Prince was greatly 
modernized and its service improved during the year. Helpful reor- 
ganization was effected in the outpatient, radiology, maternity, and 
private ward departments, and the institution dispatched a traveling 
clinic for three months to survey the isolated populations of the Morne 
la Selle Mountain Range. At Aux Cayes, Petit Goave, and Go- 
naives additions to Public Health Service hospitals were made. In 
the other six hospitals maintained by the service throughout Haiti 
improvements were also effected. (Highth Annual Report of the 
American High Commissioner, Port au Prince.) 

MUNICIPAL WATERWORKS.—In 1929 the waterworks for 10 Haitian 
cities were operated by the Municipal Engineering Service and main- 
tained with a 5 per cent increase in subscribers. An improved water 
supply was gained for Port au Prince by the completion of the renewal 
of the Plaisance-Cerisier Aqueduct. In spite of the subnormal yield 
of the springs supplying the capital, an adequate supply for the city 
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was maintained by the checking of wastage. Of great importance 
was the installation of a chlorinator at the Bourdon Reservoir, which 
completes the means of sterilization of the water supplies at both 
Port au Prince and Petionville. This accomplishment has resulted 
in a most gratifying reduction in morbidity rates from water-borne 
diseases. A site has been bought for a much-needed reservoir in 
the Bolosse section of the city. Other accomplishments made in the 
field of municipal waterworks during the year include partial recon- 
struction of the water-distributing system at Petionville; a large 
extension of the distributing system at Petit Goave and the completion 
of an excellent headquarters building there; the capping and connec- 
tion of the water mains and the cleaning of the entire system at 
Gonaives; the installation at Cayes of a new Diesel plant, enabling 
the pumping of twice the amount of water formerly pumped with the 
same cost; the drilling of seven additional wells for water supply for 
various villages in the Republic; and the capping of a spring at 
Furey for public use. (Highth Annual Report of the American High 
Commissioner, Port au Prince.) 


PANAMA 


DrECREASE IN INFANT MORTALITY.—Infant mortality, probably 
largely due to the use of impure milk procured from infected cattle, 
has dropped from 230 per 1,000 children for the 5-year period 1914 
to 1918 to 133 per 1,000 for the period 1924 to 1928, according to the 
Panama Health Department, under whose direction the problem of 
decreasing the death rate through improvements in the dairy industry 
is being successfully solved. 

The reconstruction of dairy barns in accordance with acceptable 
standards, together with improvements in the methods of milking, 
adoption of a better type of utensils for actual milking purposes, and 
higher standards of cleanliness in general, are all a part of the improve- 
ments which have resulted from the cooperation of the dairymen with 
the sanitary program of the health department. 

Through the cooperation of the Government of Panama and the 
owners of dairy herds practically all cattle afflicted with tuberculosis 
have been eliminated. Herds are being observed and tested, and 
tuberculous cattle removed, and the indications are that in the very 
near future the dairy herds will be entirely free of tuberculosis. 
The owners, according to reports from the health department, 
recognize that their profits as individuals depend on both quantity 
and quality production and are now engaged in improving the breed- 
ing stock and getting rid of poor milk producers. 
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A central cooperative pasteurizing plant has been established in 
Panama City and the distribution of milk not pasteurized in accord- 
ance with accepted methods is prohibited. 

It should be noted in this connection that the milk produced in 
the vicinity of Panama City has quadrupled in amount over the 
output of former years and has improved greatly both in quality 
and nutritive value. (Star and Herald, Panama, December 1, 1929.) 


PERU 


HoME FOR CHILDREN.—Situated on a tract of land 153,300 square 
meters (square meter equals 10.26 square feet) in area on the out- 
skirts of Lima is one of Peru’s newest child-welfare institutions, the 
Pérez Aranibar Home for Children. 

The buildings are large and spacious, containing the most modern 
equipment, and the landscaped grounds with their trees, shrubbery, 
flowers, and grass contribute to the healthfulness of the surroundings. 
Large swimming pools, playgrounds, outdoor dining rooms, recreation 
and music halls, gymnasiums, and schoolrooms are also features of 
the institution. 

One section of the buildings is devoted solely to children under 7 
years of age, another to girls 7 years and over, and still another to 
boys 7 years and over. Two sections are set aside for children con- 
valescing from illness or coming for vacation and two others are 
devoted to the use of children whose parents are sick or traveling. 

Two of the most interesting sections, however, are the schools for 
children whose health demands a change of environment. Here 
1,000 children, 400 girls and 600 boys, can be cared for at one time, 
and can enjoy the wholesome benefit of changed surroundings without 
loss of time from their classes. Since each group brought from the 
Government schools remains two months, a very large number can be 
given an opportunity to spend some time at the home during a year. 

Although its construction and maintenance has been made possible 
in a large measure through the generosity of private individuals, the 
home is also receiving substantial government aid. (La Prensa, 
Lima, February 9 and March 10, 1930.) 


SALVADOR 


ADDITIONAL SERVICES IN HOSPITAL.—A special ward for the treat- 
ment of the eyes has been opened in the Benjamin Bloom Hospital 
for Children in San Salvador. The new section is provided with the 
most modern equipment and at the present time has 10 beds fot 
children undergoing treatment there. Further improvements in the 
hospital include the installation of a chemical and bacteriological 
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laboratory, the construction of an annex to afford better accom- 
modations for the 23 nurses employed in the hospital, and purchase 
of electric machines for the laundry. (Diario del Salvador, San 
Salvador, January 27, 1930.) 


URUGUAY 


INSTITUTE OF CLINICAL PEDIATRICS AND CHILD WELFARE.—An 
institute of clinical pediatrics and child welfare has been created in 
connection with the School of Medicine in Montevideo. According 
to the law, the institute will comprise a section for the treatment of 50 
children; another having accommodations for 20 infants and room for 
the mothers as well; two small wards for 20 surgical and orthopedic 
cases; a section containing 50 beds for the isolation of children having 
communicable diseases; laboratories for chemical, bacteriological, and 
physiological analysis, and radiological and electrotherapeutic rooms. 
There will also be a section where mothers, nurses, teachers, volunteer 
workers, and others can receive training in child care and a special 
dietetics section for the preparation, and instruction in the preparation, 
of the proper food for children. (Diario Oficial, Montevideo, Decem- 
ber 28, 1929.) 

VENEZUELA 


NEW BUILDING OF THE SiMON Ropricunz InstituTE.—Last De- 
cember the new building of the Simén Rodriguez Welfare Institute 
of Caracas was officially inaugurated. This new building is modern 
in construction and equipment and has consultation offices, two 
operating rooms, and a special department for the child health cen- 
ter. (Hl Universal, Caracas, December 25, 1929.) 

NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE.—See page 490. 
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1930 
Annual review of commerce and industries of Argentina for | Jan. 16 | Leslie E. Reed, consul at 
the year 1928. Buenos Aires. 
BOLIVIA 
Review of commerce and industries for quarter ended Dec. | Jan. 17 | Edward G. Trueblood, vice 
31, 1929. consul at La Paz. 
BRAZIL | 
Coffee shipments from Pernambuco, quarter ended Sept. 30, | Jan. 2) F. van den Arend, consul at 
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Rio de Janeiro. 
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Sugar shipments and crop prospects.-..---.-.---.------.------ dose e= 0. 
Review of Santos consular district, quarter ended Dec. 31, 1929_| Jan. 17 os G. Parsloe, vice consul 
at Santos. 
Financial and economic conditions of Sao Francisco do Sul, | Jan. 21 Do. 
State of Santa Catharina, for 1928. 
Review of commerce and industries of Pernambuco for quarter | Jan. 30 | F. van den Arend. 
ended Dec. 31, 1929, and for the year 1929. 
Brazinanpankeholidaysin: 193082225 See a ee Feb. 14 | S. Reid Thompson. 
Films censored in Rio de Janeiro in 1929______________-_____-- Feb. 17 Do. 
The Brazilian market for automobiles, tires, and inner tubes__| Feb. 18 Do. 
Roadspnechesstater0t Goyag= = oes 2 oe ee ee ee Feb. 22 Do. 
CHILE 
Review of Iquique consular district, quarter ended Dec. 31, | Jan. 19 | S. L. Wilkinson, vice consul at 
1929. Iquique. 
Proposed development in the industrial zone of Valparaiso__-_-| Jan. 28 | Carl F. Deichman, consul gen 
eral at Valparaiso. 
Review of the Concepcion district, quarter ended Dec. 31, 1929_|.--do__...| Camden L. McLain, vice con- 
sul at Concepcion. 
Comumetce and industries of Iquique district, for year ending | Feb. 5 | S. L. Wilkinson, 
ec. 31, 1929. 
Declared exports to the United States from the Valparaiso dis- | Feb. 6 | Carl F. Deichman. 
trict, during quarter ended Dec. 31, 1929. 
COLOMBIA 
Review of the Medellin consular district, quarter ended Dec. | Jan. 20 | Carlos G. Hall, vice consul at 
31, 1929. Medellin. 
Commerce and industries of Santa Marta, for quarter ended | Jan. 28 | LaVerne Baldwin, vice consul 
Dec. 31, 1929. at Santa Marta. 
The review of Barranquilla district, quarter ended Dec. 31, | Feb. 12 | Fletcher Warren, consul at 
1929, Barranquilla. 
Annual report of Santa Marta district for the year 1929__-__.-- Feb. 18 | LaVerne Baldwin. 
COSTA RICA 
Report on the commerce and industries, quarter ended Dec. | Jan. 24 | R. W. Unckles, vice consul at 
31, 1929, and budget for 1930. San Jose. 
CUBA 
Cuban market for prepared medicines__.__---.----------------- Feb. 5 | Horace J. Dickinson, consul at 
j Antilla. 
Continuance of public works program and construction in | Feb. 11 | F. T. F. Dumont, consul gen- 
Cuba. eral at Habana. 
Protest against the 114 per cent sales tax______----------------- Feb. 17) F. T. F. Dumont. 
Commerce and industries of the Nuevitas district, calendar | Feb. 19 | Lawrence P. Briggs, consul at 
year 1929. Nuevitas. 
An analysis of Cuban tobacco statistics.._..------------------- Feb. 20 F, T. F. Dumont. 
pune  Cubanicoltecind ustryse se ee oe eee ee Feb. 21 Do. 
Hxploitationiof gold mines)in’Cuba-___<--_22 22-22-22 2 Mar. 3 Do. 
Inauguration of a new air line_______________-- pee ont ce ont os Mar. 4 Do. 
Construction of a modern lighthouse at Point Peregrina______- Said obsess Do. 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Review of commerce and industries quarter ended Dec. 31, 1929-| Feb. 1 | Reed Paige Clark, consul at 
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GUATEMALA 
1930 | 
New restrictions on immigration in Guatemala_____---_-_--__- Feb. 14 oe K. Donald, Guatemala 
ity. 
HAITI 
Review for quarter ended Dec. 31, 1929__...__----__-..-_-_--.- Jan, 29 | George LaMont, vice consul at 
Port au Prince. 
Annual report on commerce and industries for the year 1929_._| Feb. 14 Do. 
| 
HONDURAS 
Review of commerce and industries of Puerto Castilla district, | Jan. 23 | Lawrence F. Cotie, vice consul 
calendar year 1929. / at Puerto Castilla. 
Review of the Ceiba district, quarter ended Dec. 31, 1929_____- Jan, 28 Nelson R. Park, consul at 
eiba. 
NICARAGUA 
Report on commerce and industries for calendar year ended | Feb. 20 | Samuel J. Fletcher, consul at 
Dec. 31, 1929. Bluefields. 
PANAMA 
Annual review of the Colon consular district for the year1929__| Feb. 8 | H. D. Myers, vice consul at 
Panama City. 
SALVADOR 
Trade-mark registration in E] Salvador____---_-_---_--------- Feb. 4 | A. E. Carleton, consul at San 
Salvador. 
Preliminary figures, import and export trade for the year 1929_| Feb. 11 Do. 
The imports of motor vehicles for the years 1928 and 1929______ Feb. 25 Do. 
URUGUAY 
Railroad and other construction in Uruguay during the year | Feb. 20 | Prescott Childs, vice consul at 
1929, Montevideo. 
VENEZUELA 
Review of the commerce and industries of La Guaira district, | Jan. 18 | Ben C. Matthews, vice consul 
quarter ended Dee. 81, 1929. at La Guaira. 
Review of the Caracas district, quarter ended Dec. 31, 1929._--| Jan. 27 | H. M. Wolcott, consul at Ca- 
racas, 
Review of the Puerto Cabello district, calendar year ended | Jan. 30 | George R. Phelan, vice consul] 


Dec. 31, 1929. 
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ANTONIO JOSE DE SUCRE 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH BY THE LIBERATOR SIMON BOLIVAR 
(Written in Lima in 1825) 


Believe me, General, I yield to no one in admi- 
ration of your fame. Never has a commander paid 
greater tribute to a subordinate. Even now an ac- 
count of your life which I have written is being 
printed; following the dictates of my conscience, I 
give you your due. I tell you this so that you may 
realize that Iam just; I am not slow to disapprove 
whatever does not appear right to me, but at the 
same time I admire what is sublime.—BOLivaR to 
GENERAL SucRE. (Paragraph of a letter written in 
Lima, February 21, 1826.) 


ENERAL Antonio José de Sucre was born in 1790! in the city of 
Cumana in the Province of Venezuela, of wealthy and distin- 
guished parents. He received his early education in the capital, 
Caracas. In 1802 he commenced the study of mathematics in order 
to engage in the engineering profession, and it was this branch of the 
service he entered when the revolution started. From the first he 
showed a devotion to work and an intelligence which distinguished 
him among his fellow students. 

Very soon fighting broke out, and Sucre immediately joined the 
troops in the field. He served with distinction under General 
Miranda during 1811 and 1812. When Generals Mariio, Piar, Bermt- 
dez, and Valdez undertook in 1813 to reconquer their country from the 
east, the youthful Sucre accompanied them in this daring and reckless 
undertaking. A mere handful of gallant soldiers, not over a hundred 
in number, they attempted and actually effected the liberation of 
three Provinces. In truth, Sucre was ever conspicuous for his in- 
defatigable activity, his intelligence, and his valor. On the famous 
fields of Maturin and Cumana he was always at the side of the most 
audacious, breaking the enemy’s ranks and routing the opposing 
forces with the three or four companies of volunteers that comprised 





1 Authorities differ on the year of Sucre’s birth, some giving 1793 and others 1795.—Editor’s note. 
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our entire forces. Greece offers no greater miracles of valor. Five 
hundred country-bred recruits, commanded by the intrepid Piar, 
vanquished 8,000 Spaniards in three battles waged in the open field. 
General Sucre was one of the outstanding figures among these heroes. 

He served on the general staff of the Army of the East during 1816 
and 1817, always with the zeal, talent, and intelligence which have so 
greatly distinguished him. He was the soul of the army wherever 
he was. He systematized everything; he directed everything, but 
with the modesty and pleasing manner which has graced everything 
he has ever done. Amid the dissensions necessarily arising from war 
and revolution, General Sucre frequently found himself the mediator, 
the counselor, the guide, never losing sight of the good cause or the 
right road. He was the scourge of disorder, yet the friend of all. 

His loyalty to the Liberator and to the Government often placed 
him in difficult situations when internal strife raged. All through 
such storms General Sucre stood like a rock buffeted by the waves, 
his mind centered on his country, never losing the esteem and the 
regard even of those whom he opposed. 

After the Battle of Boyaca, General Sucre was appointed chief of 
staff of the liberating army, in which position he displayed his usual 
astonishing activity. In this capacity, in association with General 
Bricefio and Colonel Pérez, he negotiated with General Morillo in 
1820 an armistice and the treaty for the conduct of the war. This 
treaty is worthy of the soul of General Sucre; its terms were dictated 
by kindliness, clemency, the essence of benevolence; it will endure 
forever as the most beautiful example of mercy applied to war; like the 
name of the victor of Ayacucho, it will be eternal. 

Soon, at the desire of the authorities in Bogota, Sucre took command 
of the division placed at his orders by the Government of Colombia 
to relieve the city of Guayaquil, which had risen in revolt against the 
Spanish Government. Here he showed once more his conciliatory 
and engaging personality, his energy and courage. 

Two defeats in succession had brought Guayaquil to the brink 
of disaster. All seemed lost; the only hope of salvation lay in a 
miracle of good furtune. But General Sucre was in Guayaquil, and 
his mere presence was enough. The people sought freedom from 
slavery; General Sucre realized their ambition with one brilliant 
stroke; by his victory at Yaguachi, Guayaquil was free. Somewhat 
later a new hostile army, strong and triumphant, appeared at the 
gates of the city. General Sucre exorcised and repulsed it without _ 
engaging it in battle. His diplomacy achieved what his army could 
not have accomplished, for it secured from the Spanish general an 
armistice which amounted to a victory. The subsequent triumph at 
Pichincha is largely due to these skillful negotiations, for otherwise 
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that famous battle could not have been fought; Sucre would have had 
to yield, since he did not have means of resistance at his disposal. 

During that armistice General Sucre organized a considerable 
army with the troops he raised in the country, those sent by the 
Government of Colombia, and General Santa Cruz’s division, which 
he obtained from the Protector of Peru by untiring perseverance in 
recruiting everywhere the enemies of the Spaniards, then in possession 
of Quito. 

The campaign that ended the war in the south was directed and 
commanded by General Sucre in person; in it he demonstrated his 
military talents and virtues; he overcame difficulties which seemed 
insuperable; nature harassed him with obstacles, privations, and the 
severest sufferings; yet his fertile genius found a solution for every- 
thing. The Battle of Pichincha consummated the work of his zeal, 
his sagacity, and his valor. In reward for his services he was ap- 
pointed major general and Jntendente [governor] of the Department of 
Quito. The inhabitants of Quito looked upon him as their liberator 
and friend; they seemed better pleased with the chief assigned to 
them than with the freedom they received at his hands. But happi- 
ness is not enduring; it was soon lost. 

The perverse city of Pasto rebelled shortly after the capitulation 
granted by the Liberator [Bolivar] with a generosity unparalleled in 
the history of war. Even the generosity displayed at Ayacucho, 
which we have just contemplated with amazement,’ was not com- 
parable to this manifestation. Nevertheless the ungrateful and 
faithless inhabitants forced General Sucre to advance against their 
city at the head of various battalions and squadrons of the Colombian 
guard. The chasms, torrents, and rocky precipices of Pasto were 
crossed by the indomitable soldiers of Colombia. Under the leader- 
ship of General Sucre they again reduced Pasto to obedience. 

General Sucre was soon appointed to a twofold mission—military 
and diplomatic—before this Government [Peru], the purpose of 
which was to have him near the President of the Republic in order 
to supervise the operations of the Colombian troops that had been 
sent to aid Peru. He had no sooner reached this capital [Lima] 
than the Government of Peru urged him repeatedly and earnestly 
to take command of the united army; he declined to do so, from a 
sense of duty and his own modesty, until the approach of the enemy 
with greatly superior forces made acceptance of the command an 
honorable obligation. Everything was in disorder; all would have 
been lost without a military leader to put the stronghold of Callao 
in condition to defend itself with the forces occupying this capital. 
Reluctantly General Sucre assumed command. 





2 The battle of Ayacucho took place Dec. 9, 1824. This sketch was written early in 1825. 
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The Congress, which had been flouted by President Riva-Agiero, 
deposed him as soon as he entered Callao and authorized General 
Sucre to act as supreme military and political chief. The situation 
was acute; it was not a time for hesitation but for resolute action. 

Nevertheless General Sucre refused the command conferred on 
him by the Congress, but the latter continued to urge it upon him 
with ever greater insistency, for Sucre was the only man who could 
save the country at that terrible crisis. Callao was a veritable 
Pandora’s box and a chaos as well; the enemy was at the very gates 
with forces double those of the defenders; the city was not prepared 
to withstand a siege; the army corps garrisoning it came from different 
countries and belonged to different parties; Congress and the Chief 
Executive were at swords’ points; in the confusion everybody issued 
commands, but apparently General Sucre was responsible for every- 
thing. He therefore agreed to defend the stronghold on condition 
that the supreme authorities leave, a decision already reached by 
both the Congress and the Chief Executive. He advised them to 
come to an understanding and compose their differences at Trujillo, 
which was designated as their seat. 

General Sucre had positive orders from his Government to support 
the Government of Peru but to refrain from intervening in its domes- 
tic differences; he made this his invariable rule, in rigid obedience to 
instructions. For this reason both parties complained of the indiffer- 
ence, indolence, and apathy of the Colombian general who, although 
he had assumed military command, had done so with great reluctance 
and only to please the Peruvian authorities; and he was firmly resolved 
to exercise no command other than a purely military one. That was 
his line of conduct in such trying circumstances. Peru knows whether 
I am writing the truth. 

The operations of Santa Cruz in Upper Peru, which had begun 
successfully, promised well. General Sucre, who had received orders 
to embark for that region with 4,000 Colombians and Chileans, landed 
at the port of Quilca and took the city of Arequipa. He established 
communications with General Santa Cruz, who was in Upper Peru; 
although he had received no request for aid from Santa Cruz he put 
everything in readiness to act immediately against the common foe. 
His troops were worn out when they arrived, as was usual after that 
trip; horses and equipment had been obtained with enormous difhi- 
culty; the Chilean troops were almost naked and had to be outfitted 
before undertaking a hard campaign. Nevertheless, everything was 
accomplished in a few weeks. General Sucre’s division received a 
dispatch from General Santa Cruz asking for aid, and a few hours 
after the message arrived the division was on the march, only to be 
met with the disheartening news of the defeat of the Peruvian 
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division in the neighborhood of the Desaguadero. This changed the 
aspect of things entirely, and plans had to be altered. General 
Sucre held a conference with General Santa Cruz in Moquegua, and 
there they agreed upon their further tactics. The division under 
General Sucre went to Pisco and thence, by order of the Liberator, 
to Supe, to oppose the plans of Riva-Agiiero, who was in fact acting 
in collusion with the Spaniards. 

In these circumstances General Sucre urged the Liberator to permit 
him to occupy the Valley of Jauja with the Colombian troops, so as 
to make a stand there against General Canterac, who was coming 
from the south. Riva-Agiiero had offered to cooperate in this 
maneuver, but he was treacherously trying to deceive us. His real 
intention was to delay action until the arrival of his confederates, 
the Spamards. This obvious stratagem could not deceive the 
Liberator, who had foreseen it, or rather had learned of it through 
intercepted documents of the traitors and the enemy. 

General Sucre on this occasion gave brilliant evidence of his 
generosity of character. Riva-Agiiero had slandered him outra- 
geously; he had accused him of being the author of the decrees of the 
Congress, the agent of the Liberator’s ambition, and the instrument 
of his downfall. In spite of this, Sucre earnestly, even vehemently 
besought the Liberator not to employ him in the campaign against 
Riva-Agiiero, even as a common soldier; he was with difficulty 
induced to follow as a spectator and not as the leader of the united 
army. His determination was unshakable. He maintained that 
the participation of the auxiliary army in that struggle was in no 
sense proper and infinitely less so his own, because he was believed to 
be a personal enemy of Riva-Agiiero and his rival for the command. 
The Liberator yielded with deepest regret, as has been said, to the 
vehement protests of General Sucre, and took command of the army 
himself until General La Fuente, nobly resolving to thwart treachery 
on the part of a leader and to suppress civil war in his own country, 
captured Riva-Agiiero and his accomplices. Then General Sucre 
reassumed command of the army, quartered it in the Province of 
Huailas, where he reorganized it, and demonstrated his great resource- 
fulness in measures of economy to keep the Colombian troops com- 
fortable and contented. Up to then that Province had contributed 
little or nothing to the State. Nevertheless, General Sucre made the 
necessary arrangements for the subsistence of the army, at the same 
time reconciling the inhabitants to necessary sacrifices, and with his 
inexhaustible goodness and great kindliness reducing to a mini- 
mum the burden caused by military exactions. Therefore both the 
people and the army found themselves as well off as circumstances 
permitted. 
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Sucre had orders to make a reconnaissance along the border; this 
he did with his usual thoroughness, suggesting preparatory measures 
which would aid in the next campaign. 

When the defection of Callao and Torre-Tagle brought the enemy 
to Lima, General Sucre received orders to block the complicated 
system of treason and intrigue which had spread throughout the 
region against the freedom of the country, the glory of the Liberator 
and the honor of the Colombians. 

General Sucre combated successfully all the adversaries of the 
good cause; he covered in his own hand reams of paper to confute 
the enemies of Peru and liberty, to support those who were on the 
side of right and to encourage those who were beginning to lose heart 
at the apparent triumph of wrong. He wrote to his friends that he 
had taken greater interest in the cause of Peru than he ever had in 
his own or his family’s. Never had he shown such indefatigable zeal, 
and his services were not in vain; he succeeded in retaining in the 
cause of liberty many who would have abandoned it except for his 
generous efforts. At the same time he took charge of the prepara- 
tions which led to the marvelous march of the army over the frozen 
wastes of the Andes to the Valley of Jauja. On this march the army 
received plentiful support, due unquestionably as much to the 
Peruvian people who furnished it as to the leader who had arranged 
it with such timeliness and discretion. 

After the Battle of Junin, General Sucre again devoted himself to 
improving and mitigating conditions in the army. He provided 
supplies for the hospitals and cared for the sick and wounded who 
were sufficiently recovered to return to the army; these services 
added to his forces 2,000 men who might have perished in destitution 
had it not been for the concern shown by this man, who devoted all 
his waking hours to such acts of mercy. To General Sucre every 
sacrifice for humanity and for country seems glorious. He considers 
no act of kindness beneath him; he is the soldier’s general. 

When the Liberator intrusted him with the conduct of the coming 
winter’s campaign, General Sucre set to work all the great talents which 
enabled him to achieve the most brilliant campaign of the many 
redounding to the glory of the sons of the New World. The march 
of the united army from the Province of Cotabamba to Huamanga 
was a remarkable feat, comparable perhaps to the greatest in military 
history. Our army was only half as strong as the enemy’s, which also 
possessed many material advantages over us. We were forced to 
advance over crags and mountain passes, rivers, peaks, and abysses, 
always in the presence of a hostile army of superior strength. 
The value of this short but terrible campaign is not yet fully appre- 
ciated; it deserves a Cesar to describe it. 
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The battle of Ayacucho was the climax of American glory and of 
the achievement of General Sucre. The preparation was perfect and 
the execution superhuman. In one hour swift and skillful maneuvers 
destroyed a perfectly organized and ably commanded army which 
had been victorious for 14 years. Ayacucho was the death blow to the 
enemy’s cause. Just as Waterloo decided the destiny of Europe, 
so Ayacucho settled the fate of American nations. Coming genera- 
tions will look back upon the victory of Ayacucho to bless it and 
personify it on the throne of liberty, ordaining to Americans the exer- 
cise of their rights and establishing the sacred empire of nature. 

General Sucre is the father of Ayacucho; he is the redeemer of the 
Children of the Sun; he broke the chains with which Pizarro bound 
the Empire of the Incas. Posterity will represent Sucre with Pichincha 
and Potosi at his feet, bearing aloft the cradle of Manco-Capac and 
contemplating the chains of Peru, sundered by his sword. 


Vernon Wives 





PORTRAIT OF SUCRE BY ARTURO MICHELENA 


Presented by the Government of Venezuela to the sister Republic of Bolivia 
in 1920. 


“Sucre, most modest of great men, most generous of victors, most unselfish of 
citizens; Sucre, most extraordinary of beings, who knew how to combine virtue 
with achievements, study with war, love of his fellow men with fame; Sucre, 
the warrior who appeared on the mountain top as if he had descended from 
heaven, and fell like a thunderbolt upon the enemies of America; Sucre, the 
conqueror of Pichincha, the hero of Ayacucho, the right hand of Bolivar, was 
the personification of honor, magnanimity, virtue, and glory.”’ 

—JUAN MONTALVO (Ecuador). 


SUCRE, THE MAN 


By Cartos R. Tosar ' 


HE general was of medium height, but rather over than under it, 

and slender without being thin. He had a well-modeled head; 
a high forehead, from which his thick, black, curly hair receded on the 
temples; a complexion darkened by exposure, except where protected 
by his hat; eyebrows lightly traced and perfectly shaped; brown eyes, 
usually expressive and kindly, but flashing in the heat of battle; a 
long, aquiline nose, not devoid of beauty; finely chiseled lips, which 
protruded somewhat, no doubt from the effect of shaving. His round 
chin was also clean shaven, as were his unfurrowed cheeks, except 
for short, narrow side whiskers. 

The lines between his eyebrows were slight, rarely deepening into a 
frown. He smiled readily—for he was keen witted and clever—dis- 
closing even white teeth; but he laughed seldom and then briefly, for 
he was not given to noisy demonstrations of joy, grief, or anger. 
Circumspect, agreeable, reflective, he engaged in discussion with his 
comrades or in conversation with his friends, or gave orders to his 
subordinates, in softly spoken words which seemed the tranquil ex- 
pression of a cultivated intelligence, an upright judgment, a kind 
heart—in a word, of a superior soul. Being tractable, dutiful, and 
magnanimous, he was never induced when not in command, to imperil 
the success of a battle by the rivalries, jealousies, and blind obstinacies 
that often swayed officers of a willful, stubborn, and domineering 
nature. Gifted with foresight and caution, calm in the face of danger, 
compassionate, generous in the hour of victory, he never forced events 
or caused the needless sacrifice of patriot or royalist. Nor did he 
ever fight for personal glory, but always for the advancement of the 
Republic and for the love of liberty. 

A philosopher under arms rather than a soldier, he looked upon the 
shedding of blood—the red sweat of lofty ideas, and alas! of petty ambi- 
tions also—with the sorrow of one who infinitely preferred to the 
fields-of battle the contests of reason in the peaceful domain of the 
forum and the printed page. Baralt wonders that Sucre should have 
had enemies, but to me it is not surprising. The radiance of merit 
hurts the eyes of envy, and arouses the evil passions of those who 
can shine only in chaos. 


1 A noted Ecuadorean writer, born in Quito in 1855. THe is well-known in the field of international law 
as author of the Tobar Doctrine, 
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THE GRAND MARSHAL OF AYACUCHO 
By Dr. E. Dinz de Mrepina 


Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of Bolivia in the United States 
Cuba, and Mexico 


NE hundred years have elapsed since the death of Antonio José 

de Sucre, Grand Marshal of Ayacucho and first President of 
Bolivia. As time passes the figure of the eminent son of Cumana 
stands out more and more clearly, and the peoples of America feel 
increasing gratitude and affection for the man whose conduct and 
character are indelibly printed on the pages of their history. 


The life of Sucre was a splendid example of heroism, integrity, and 
benevolence. None surpassed him in constant efforts for the common 
weal, in unswerving adherence to high ideals, in thoughtfulness for his 
own men and for the fallen foe. And so posterity acclaims him not 
only because he was an invincible warrior and statesman who opened 
new horizons to the peoples he liberated, but because of the clear 
footprints he left in the road leading toward human welfare and 
justice. 


Toward human welfare and justice he directed all his steps; guided 
by them he achieved his destiny, thus setting an example to future 
generations, to strong, weak, or oppressed peoples. Justice! The 
unselfish soul of Sucre ever honored it, as if he wished to hold it 
always before the peoples freed by the sword of the liberators, in 
order that they might make it the norm of all their acts and be 
restrained from selfish gesture or enslaving greed, that egoism might 
not blind them with desire, nor man sacrifice his own brother by 
depriving him of the right to liberty and a full life. 


Justice! The norm of nations and the basis of all civilization, a 
shield that, however battered, always protects and saves the innate 
rights of every man; justice, the title to greatness of the men and 
peoples universally venerated! Dr. Orestes Ferrara, a statesman of 
our day, has said: ‘‘The soul of our collective life is justice, and in 
order to continue its existence a nation must be just. The course of 
history shows that great powers, victorious far and wide, with domin- 
ion over extensive territory, have fallen to the lowest depths and 
succumbed in utter impotence. Imperial and royal dynasties, puis- 
sant for centuries, disappear like the most trivial victims of chance 
when no longer vitalized by the requisite spirit of justice.”’ 


Sucre made a cult of justice. His acts as Chief Executive were 
always inspired by the principles of public welfare and indicated to 
his fellow citizens the true paths by which men and nations attain 
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immortality. So upright and loyal was he that the nation which he 
organized can never be unmindful of the legacy of its founder; with 
right and justice it will maintain amid all perils its integrity and 


independence. 
* eS * 


Bolivar, it is true, was the guiding spirit of emancipation, the most 
outstanding figure in American achievement, the man who created 
nations; but the founder and true father of Bolivia was unquestionably 
Sucre, Bolivar’s chosen disciple, the inspiration and mainstay of the 
Liberator, in his youth a 
ereat soldier, as in his later 
years a profound philoso- 
pher, an illustrious warrior, 
and the wise counselor of 
the Republic founded and 
established by hisinvincible 
sword and his brilliant in- 
tellect. 

The young Venezuelan, 
who from his early years 
showed the genius and vir- 
tues of warrior and philoso- 
pher, reached early man- 
hood with laurels won in a 
hundred combats in which 
he had fought with remark- 
able courage by Bolivar’s 
side for the liberty of the 
nations then under the 
Spanish yoke. His fear- 
lessness, his stoic calm, the 
admirable tactics which 
brought him victory even 
when his position was ob- 
viously inferior to that of the enemy, gained for him the admiration 
and affection of the Liberator and an early appointment as com- 
mander in chief of the United Army. 

It is said that this assignment was a great disappointment to Gen- 
eral Lamar, who later wrote to Sucre, “‘When you were captain, I 
was colonel; when you were colonel, I was general; and when you 
were general, I was grand marshal; nevertheless it was you who, by 
the Liberator’s advice, were selected to command the united army, 
thereby doing me an irreparable wrong.’’ Sucre answered, imme- 
diately after the battle of Tarqui in which he cut to pieces the forces 
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commanded by Lamar himself: ‘‘When you were colonel, I was 
captain; when you were general, I was colonel; and when you were 
grand marshal, I was general; yet I was given preference when it came 
to directing the war; to-day I have proved to you that I deserved the 
confidence shown by the Council of War in appointing me; but that 
is no reason why I should fail to be generous to my fellow Americans 
after sparing the Spanish Army at Ayacucho.”’ In fact, although the 
forces under Lamar were destroyed, Sucre offered him terms of sur- 
render which saved the rest of the army, and prevented other san- 
guinary encounters; at the same time he gave the general and his 
companions the most ample protection, guaranteeing their lives and 
their interests. 

At Yaguachi as at Tarqui, at Pichincha as at Ayacucho, Sucre was 
always humane and generous to the conquered. Aspiring to glory 
only as an accompaniment to the realization of his ideals and his service 
to the newly emancipated nations, he could find no place in his noble 
and unassuming heart for the passions of bate or vengeance. He 
pardoned even those who would have murdered him, and so little 
did he value his life that he never tried to escape the cowardly attempts 
made against him on many occasions. Thus, when Sucre learned of 
the plot for an uprising in Chuquisaca he refused to take vigorous 
measures to repress it, saying, ‘‘It would be a violation of the Consti- 
tution to proceed by force.”’ Sucre was absolutely incapable of break- 
ing the law. And so the uprising broke out and the assailant’s bullet 
crushed the arm never raised to decree injustice nor lifted against the 
law. 

The great grandfather of the author, Lieut. Col. Don Clemente 
Diez de Medina, a hero of the War of Independence who fought with 
Castelli in Upper Peru and with San Martin at Maipu and Chacabuco, 
was so deeply moved by the news of the attack upon Sucre that, laying 
down knife and fork, he rose from the table where he had been dining 
when the message came, mounted his horse, and departed to bury 
himself in his estate, Calachapi, which he never left again and where 
he refused to receive any one to the day of his death. To him, the 
attempted assassination of the Abel of America was the most hideous 
of crimes, for if ever a man incarnated nobility of spirit and civic 
virtue, winning through sheer merit the gratitude and respect of all 
with whom he came in contact, that man was Don Antonio José de 
Sucre. 

ES * kK 

The hero who won his laurels at Pichincha and led his victorious 
legions from the Orinoco to the Desaguadero later engaged the enemy 
in the decisive battle that confirmed the independence of Peru, assured 
peace in America and prepared the way for the independent organiza- 
tion of Upper Peru. At Ayacucho, where 14 Spanish generals, accord- 
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ing to Rod6, surrendered with their swords Spain’s title to that fabulous 
estate which Columbus had, three hundred years before, presented to 
Ferdinand and Isabella, Sucre severed with one stroke the bonds 
which had subjected the peoples of Upper and Lower Peru, and 
thereby destroyed the absolutist régime in Spanish America. 

Though his courageous men numbered barely half the Spanish 
troops, the young general routed and defeated the royalist forces 
commanded by Spain’s most able and valiant generals. On learning 
of that Homeric victory, Bolivar declared to Sucre and his army, 
“You have given liberty to South America, and a fourth part of the 
world is the monument to our glory. Where have you not been 
victorious?” They might have answered him, ‘‘We have always 
triumphed because wherever we fought to gain glory, we were fighting 
with the ideal of liberty before us.”’ 

Though years have passed, over the heights of Condorcunea still 
hover fleet chargers, the waving banners of the liberating army, and 
above all the knightly figure of the eponymous hero now wrapped in 
the mantle of immortality. Sucre’s fame, a sun whose radiant beams 
lighted the dawn of the nations born through his deeds to a free and 
sovereign life, shines with ever-increasing splendor. 

Sucre embodied the greatness of Bolivar, the genius of San Martin, 
and the glory of O’Higgins, but he surpasses all three in a virtuous 
modesty unequaled in other illustrious sons of independence. Of him 
Robledo rightly says, ‘‘His is the most stainless figure, the most 
noble character in our history.” Bolivar also had reason to call him 
‘“‘the most illustrious general of Colombia,” for very few heroes have 
possessed the noble traits of the Marshal of Ayacucho. Prudent in 
counsel, modest in victory, calm in danger, he won affection and 
inspired respect by his harmonious personality and even disposition. 
Others had his valor but not his prudence; others equaled his triumphs 
but not his unselfishness. The glory won on that great day at the foot 
of Condorcunca he valued only because it enhanced the fame of 
Bolivar, to whom he wrote, ‘‘To have carried out your orders and 
enabled you to finish successfully the undertaking in Peru causes me 
more happiness than the victory itself and the personal renown which 
I may gain.”’ What a noble example of selflessness and matchless 
friendship! 

Although Sucre may not surpass Napoleon in genius nor in the 
brilliancy of his military campaigns, on the other hand the South 
American general never knew defeat nor had to surrender his uncon- 
quered sword; if, like Caesar, he was the idol of his undefeated legions, 
he was also more merciful and greater in his dealings with conquered 
adversaries than the Roman general; and if, like Washington, he was 
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first in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his countrymen, 
he has been and always will be the first to Bolivians. 


** * * 


When Upper Peru became an independent nation, the hero of 
Ayacucho became, by the wish of its people, first President of Bolivia. 
His administration was exemplary, every act being irreproachable 
and in accordance with law and the Constitution. The austere 
Executive, after fulfilling the duties of First Magistrate as conscien- 
tiously as the finest and most patriotic Bolivian would have done, 
uttered these simple and moving words in his message to Congress 
when he left office: ‘‘The Constitution says that I am responsible to 
no one, but I beg Congress in recognition of my services, great or 
small, to deprive me of that prerogative and summon me to the bar of 
justice to answer for any infraction of the law found in my admin- 
istration.’ A century has passed since the American Cato made so 
unusual a request, but in the years that have elapsed the Bolivians 
have not summoned Sucre to answer for his acts; they have enshrined 
him in their hearts, where the unsullied recollection of their great 
President lives and shall live forever. 

The founder of the Republic of Bolivia has no equal in the history 
of America. His strong physique found its counterpart in his inflex- 
ible moral integrity; and his youthfulness, although it deprived him 
of the benefit of experience, gave him the probity and vitality which 
characterize young men athirst for pure and incorruptible glory. 
Moreover, Sucre sought no reward and was not susceptible to flattery. 
One supreme, unselfish ideal—the liberation of subject peoples— 
inspired all his noble deeds. Only one incentive could induce him to 
seek triumphs, the desire to prove his loyalty to his friend and chief 
by working for the greater glory of the Liberator. For this reason 
Bolivar exclaimed one day, “If God should give men the right to 
select the members of their own family, I should choose Sucre for 
my son.” 

But Sucre, that just man, like Christ, like Columbus, like every 
redeemer of men and of nations, was soon to feel the chill blast of 
ingratitude, while under cover of darkness assassins were preparing 
their treacherous deed. 

Sucre had a presentiment of his end, but he awaited it with stoic 
fortitude; one who had never felt a cowardly impulse would not 
hesitate at danger nor draw back from the sight of the traitor’s 
dagger. When the murderers were upon him, there was no evidence 
of surprise; apparently he did not even try to confound them with a 
look of authority. And so, without a struggle, on his lips the pardon 
which always rose from his pellucid spirit, he fell at the cross roads of 
Berruecos, from the heights to which the liberation of a continent 
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had raised him, to the depths of the blackest and most repellent 
human ingratitude. 

The immortal Rodo called Bolivar ‘‘great in thought, great in 
action, great in glory, great in misfortune, great enough to ennoble 
the base residue found even in the soul of the greatest, and great in 
enduring in abandonment and death the tragic expiation of greatness.” 

The words are equally applicable to the Grand Marshal, because he 
too showed greatness in thought, in action, and in glory, because he 
too knew how to endure magnanimously and without complaint his 
tragic explation of greatness; he even surpassed the Liberator and all 
his fellow victors of the heroic struggle by the nobility of his spirit, 
open, like a flower of pity, to the refreshing dews of pardon and gener- 
ous forgetfulness. Thus was Sucre great in victory, unique in the 
majesty of his triumphs, and superlatively great because of the great- 
ness of his conquered foe. 

If the monument which we raise to Sucre is to reflect and be worthy 
of his natural grandeur of spirit, it should be set up on the heights of 
our eternal Andes; and the incomparable peak which majestically rises 
by La Paz should be the pedestal on which to raise the statue of the 
Grand Marshal, cut out of living rock, surrounded by the unsullied 
and eternal snows, and gilded by the rays of the sun, which equals but 
does not surpass him in the transparency of its light and the purity 
of its glory. 





































































































































































































SUCRE. N ECUADOR 


By Dr. Homero Virert LAFRONTE 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of Ecuador in the United States 


HE Spanish conquerors first set foot on the territory of the present 

Republic of Ecuador in 1526, beginning their work of conquest 
and settlement after the death of the Inca Atahualpa, ruler of Quito, 
which occurred in Cajamarca on Saturday, August 29, 1533. 

The town of San Francisco de Quito was founded on August 28, 
1534, by Marshal Diego de Almagro in the name of Francisco Pizarro, 
whose representative he was. The new town, established in an 
important center of Indian culture, grew and progressed so fast that 
in 1541 the Emperor Charles V granted it the rank and privileges of a 
city, as well as a coat of arms. In 1556 the Emperor bestowed on 
Quito the right to be called ‘“‘very noble and very loyal” and gave 
it the royal colors. 

In 1563 a Royal Audiencia was set up in Quito and the Royal 
Patent, in describing its jurisdiction, recognized the permanent exist- 
ence there of an independent social and political unit known as the 
Kingdom of Quito. This kingdom, transformed into Audiencia, and 
especially its capital, were recognized throughout the whole colonial 
period for their hberty loving and independent spirit. 

About the year 1592 the so-called ‘“‘Aleabala Revolution’’ broke 
out in Quito. The theory that the people had a right to be heard 
was courageously and resolutely upheld and for the first time the 
necessity for ‘defending our native land’’ was expressed. Then 
came the successive attempts of the Creoles to rebel against the 
Spaniards in 1625, 1734, and 1736. In fact, the germination of the 
idea of emancipation may be said to have begun definitely in the 
last-mentioned year. In 1765 the rebellion became serious. Quito 
resounded with cries of ‘‘Down with bad government” and “Death 
to the Spaniards,” and after considerable fighting in the streets, the 
Audiencia was forced to capitulate and surrender its arms to the 
victorious rebels. 

Among those taking part was Dr. Francisco Javier Eugenio de Santa 
Cruz y Espejo, then but 18 years of age. He was later to be known 
as the precursor of American independence, a writer, journalist, and 
the patriot who conceived the idea of the simultaneous emancipation 
of all the Spanish American colonies. Persecuted and imprisoned 
as a ‘‘disturber of the peace and subversive character”’ in 1781 and 
1788, Espejo prepared a definite coup d’état in 1794. But his plan 
was discovered and he was thrown into prison, not to be released 
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INDEPENDENCE SQUARE IN QUITO 


At the point marked with a cross there is a column indicating the field where the battle of Pichincha took 
place on May 24, 1822. 


until 1795, when he was at the point of death. The friends and fol- 
lowers of Espejo, however, continued the work of their predecessor 
and teacher, and although the conspiracies of December, 1808, and 
March, 1809, were failures, the band of patriots was not discouraged. 

On August 10, 1809, Quito proclaimed her independence. The 
authority of the President of the Audiencia was repudiated, he was 
made prisoner, and the reins of government were seized by the 
Supreme Council. Almost immediately the Spanish authorities rushed 
a large body of troops to the Audiencia of Quito; the revolutionary 
movement was put down by force and trickery and Quito subjected 
to an exceptional vigilance and oppression. 

The citizens of Guayaquil, however, deposed the Spanish authorities 
of the city on October 9, 1820, proclaimed their independence and set 
up an autonomous government, news of which was immediately sent 
to Bolivar and San Martin, with a petition for their aid in order to 
assure the independence of Ecuador and Colombia. The events of 
1809 and 1810 in Quito had deeply moved the Venezuelan and Colom- 
bian patriots, who continued to follow with interest happenings in 
Quito, then called the “Light of America.’ Informed of the revolu- 
tion of October 9, 1820, and fully understanding its importance, 
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Bolivar immediately sent General Mires to greet and felicitate the 
new Government. 

And then, in order to take effective measures for the cause of liberty 
in Ecuador and the entire continent, Bolivar, on January 21, 1821, 
issued orders from Bogota and made the necessary appointments for 
sending General Antonio José de Sucre with troops to Guayaquil to 
open a campaign there against the royalist divisions. 

When Sucre received orders to leave for Guayaquil he was chief of 
operations in southern Colombia. By March 6, 1821, he was already 
in Cali, where he made rapid preparations for his expedition, and on 
April 4, 1821, he set sail from Colombia for Guayaquil, taking with him 
400 men of the battalion organized by Santander and named in the 
latter’s honor. 


But who was Sucre? 

Antonio José de Sucre was born in Cumana, a city in the present 
Republic of Venezuela, on February 3, 1795. His parents were Don 
Vicente de Sucre y Urbaneja and Dofia Manuela de Alcalé y Sanchez 
Vallenilla. He had not yet finished his engineering course when the 
revolutionary movement broke out in Caracas on April 19, 1810. 
Sucre, then but 15 years of age, entered the ranks of the liberating 
forces, distinguishing himself from the very first by his bravery and 
modesty, his extraordinary military genius and gift of leadership. 

During 1811 and 1812 he fought under the celebrated Gen. Francisco 
Miranda and in 1813 under Marifo and Piar. When in 1814 he was 
promoted to lieutenant colonel he was cited as a technical officer 
of marked ‘‘executive ability and bravery.”’ Shortly after, Bolivar 
made him Chief of Staff of the Army of the East. 

When the campaign of 1814 ended unfavorably for the cause of 
independence, Sucre took refuge on the Island of Trinidad. Upon 
leaving to join another independence movement his boat was wrecked 
and he was only accidentally saved after having floated on a trunk 
for more than 20 hours at the mercy of the waves. 

In 1817 the Liberator Bolivar gave him the epaulets of colonel, 
and in 1819, having repeatedly proved his bravery, training, and 
perseverance in heroic engagements and in the discharge of commis- 
sions as important as they were difficult, he was commissioned 
brigadier general. Through sheer merit, Sucre was honored in 1820 
with appointment to the high position of General Chief of Staff of 
the Liberating Army. 

During this same year Bolivar and Morillo, chief of the Spanish 
Armies, agreed to end the terrible ‘“‘war to the death’’ and Sucre 
was one of those commissioned to draw up the treaty and approve it. 
The treaty was signed on November 26, 1820, and speaking of it 
Bolivar said: ‘“‘This treaty is worthy the soul of Sucre; its terms were 
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In this house on Sucre Street, Quito, the hero of py acuche lived during his residence in the Ecuadorean 
capital. 
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dictated by kindliness, clemency, the essence of benevolence; it will 
endure forever as the most beautiful example of mercy applied to war; 
like the name of the victor of Ayacucho, it will be eternal.”’ 

It should not be forgotten that as early as 1816 Bolivar had 
expressed his opinion of Sucre in these well-merited words: ‘‘He is 
one of the best officers in the army, for he combines Soublette’s 
professional knowledge, Bricefio’s generosity, Santander’s talent, and 
Salom’s activity; yet, strange as it may seem, he is not aware of his 
ability nor does he even suspect it. I am determined to push him 
forward, convinced that some day he will rival me.” 


On the night of May 6, 1821, General Sucre arrived in Guayaquil 
and on May 7 presented himself before the council, which received 
him with special manifestations of friendliness and cordiality. 

His extraordinary and tireless activity immediately began to make 
itself felt and, thanks to the enthusiastic aid of the patriotic populace 
of Guayaquil and to detachments of troops sent from Colombia, a 
fairly good army corps was quickly organized. Sucre left Guayaquil 
for the interior on June 29, 1821, and on August 19 routed the 
Spanish in the Battle of Cone. On September 12 he was defeated at 
Huachi, but if this affected his morale it did not keep him from con- 
tinuing his task with unwavering resolution. 

Once back in Guayaquil, he began to reorganize his troops and by 
the beginning of January, 1822, started to mobilize them. On Febru- 
ary 21 he occupied the important city of Cuenca, where he made 
further preparations for his expedition; after receiving auxiliaries from 
Peru he left on April 8, to join the troops which he had sent on ahead 
at the end of March. 

On April 14 he joined his division and after a series of marches and 
countermarches, always with the enemy before him, he successively 
occupied the cities of Riobamba, on April 22; Ambato, on April 30; 
and Latacunga, on May 2. 

After a series of clever strategic maneuvers during which he sur- 
mounted unbelievable obstacles, General Sucre won the decisive Battle 
of Pichincha, on May 24, 1822. 

Never before in all military history, says the Ecuadorean historian 
Pedro Fermin Cevallos, had a battle taken place 15,000 feet above 
sea level, almost on the rim of a voleano. There the combat was 
fought in full view of 40,000 inhabitants of Quito, whose hearts must 
have throbbed in awful uncertainty, not knowing whether to celebrate 
their freedom or to mourn their return to slavery. 

The magnificent victory at Pichincha not only assured the inde- 
pendence of Ecuador, but that of Colombia and Venezuela as well. 

After Pichincha, Sucre was promoted by Bolivar from brigadier 
general to general, and was appointed Governor of the Southern 
Department, which comprised the present Republic of Ecuador. 
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There his administration won him great regard, affection, and 
respect, mutual sentiments which were maintained between him 
and the Ecuadoreans until the end. 

Sucre possessed marvelous creative ability. While in charge of 
the reorganization of the Department of the South, he adapted 
himself to difficult and unusual circumstances in his endeavor to 
transform an aristocratic and monarchic form of government into a 
democratic and republican system, thereby displaying his versatility 
in multiple activities embracing every detail. And always his even 
and thoughtful mind, his moderation, his modesty and his sense of 
duty and honor were everywhere evident. 

In the victor of Pichincha we do not find unbridled passions, or 
the exaltation of overbearing violence. Between his magnificent 
intelligence and the desires of his firm, calm will there was perfect 
equilibrium and admirable correlation. 

Sucre had to attend to judicial and administrative organization; 
to the growth of public instruction; to the construction of roads 
and other public works; to the development of city government; 
to the reorganization of the fiscal and economic system; and all this 
in addition to the cares incidental to maintaining and increasing the 
army. 

It should also be kept in mind that the independence of America 
had not yet been consummated. There were still several royalist 
centers not at all in sympathy with the Republic, as well as large 
bodies of experienced Peninsular troops controlling vast territories. 
Pasto, a formidable stronghold of the royalists, rebelled toward the 
end of 1822. Sucre, appointed commander in chief of operations, 
opened a campaign against the insurgents, and new triumphs and 
new victories increased the prestige of the 28-year-old general. 

However, he did not stay long in Quito. Bolivar’s statesmanlike 
vision considered the liberation of Peru necessary for the inde- 
pendence of America, and thither he sent Sucre in the capacity 
of diplomat and soldier, to mold public opinion and make prepara- 
tions for winning the final victory. On April 9, 1823, Bolivar received 
Sucre in Guayaquil to give him instructions, and on the 15th of the 
same month the victor of Pichincha left for Lima. 

We can not follow Sucre in his arduous campaign, which culminated 
in the triumph of Ayacucho and the creation of the Republic of 
Bolivia. We must confine ourselves to his life and work in Ecuador. 

The Grand Marshal of Ayacucho—the title given to Sucre by the 
Congress of Peru in 1825—left Chuquisaca for Ecuador, on August 
2, 1828, reaching Cobija on the 25th of the same month. He traveled 
slowly because the wound he had received at the Chuquisaca uprising 
on April 18, 1828, was still open. In the course of this trip he arrived 
on August 10 at Callao where his love of peace led him to offer, 
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Courtesy of Dr. Homero Viteri Lafronte 


CHURCH OF THE MODERN CARMELITE ORDER IN QUITO 





Here Sucre’s remains reposed in secret from 1833 to 1900, when they were solemnly removed tc the cathedral. 
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although in vain, his good offices to effect a reconciliation between 
Colombia and Peru in an effort to avoid the war which was brewing. 

It should be remembered that before leaving for the Peruvian 
campaign in 1823, Sucre was betrothed in Quito to Dofia Mariana 
Carcelén y Larrea, daughter of Don Felipe Carcelén y Sanchez de 
Orellana, Marquis de Solanda y Villarocha, and Dofia Teresa de 
Larrea y Jijon. While discharging his duties as President of Bolivia, 
Sucre gave a proxy to his friend Col. Vicente Aguirre y Mendoza to 
have the marriage performed; accordingly it took place in Quito, 
April 20, 1828. 

The Grand Marshal of Ayacucho enjoyed for but a short time the 
peace of his home. On October 8, 1828, he was appointed Chief of 
all the Departments of Ecuador, and on the 28th of the same month he 
was intrusted with the command of the Colombian Army in the war 
with Peru. 

The short campaign ended at Portete de Tarqui on February 27, 
1829, with the triumph of the Colombian troops under Sucre; both 
before and after the battle his magnanimity was again manifested. 

Once more in Quito he was surrounded by the love and respect 
of the Ecuadoreans, who saw in the marshal the model governor and 
statesman. 

On July 10, 1829, Sucre’s only child, Teresita Sucre y Carcelén, was 
born; but she lived only until November 15, 1831. 

In December, 1829, he left for Bogota to preside over the Con- 
gress of Colombia known as the Admirable Congress, which opened 
January 20, 1830, and closed May 11. Every day more disillusioned 
with public life, he was returning home when, on crossing Mount 
Berruecos, he was treacherously assassinated. 


Marshal Sucre lived in the territory now the Republic of Ecuador 
for about three and a half years in all. But this relatively short 
space of time was sufficient to forge close bonds between him and 
the Ecuadoreans. Bolivar, who had direct and personal means of 
observing Sucre’s popularity in Ecuador, was fully aware of this. 
In a letter to General Santander written in Quito, Bolivar said: 
‘‘Sucre is the popular idol; he is a liberator and I believe he has every 
quality necessary to serve the Republic well and to govern suc- 
cessfully.” 

Again, in a letter to Gen. Juan de Escalona, also written in Quito, 
Bolivar states: ‘‘Sucre has won the adoration of these nations.” 

Furthermore, the Marshal of Ayacucho left many written avowals of 
his ardent affection and esteem for the Ecuadoreans. So happy was 
the marshal in Quito that, on several occasions, he expressed and 
confirmed his desire to withdraw from politics and the Government 
and live there quietly. In a letter to Bolivar, Sucre said: ‘Tired of 
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disappointments and ingratitude, I shall bury myself in Quito to live 
a retired life.’ In a subsequent letter from Bolivia he added: 
«x * * T shall go home as soon as possible, happy to leave 
duties which exasperate me and make me long more and more every 
day for private life in Quito.” 

To General Santa Cruz Sucre also wrote in similar vein in 1827, when 
President of Bolivia: ‘‘I have no ambition other than to retire next 
year and live peacefully in Quito as a private citizen.” 


PORTICO OF THE 
CATHEDRAL 


As has already been mentioned, the 
Cathedral of Quito was completely 
destroyed by earthquake in 1775 
and later rebuilt by Baron Luis 
Francisco Héctor de Carondelet. 
Before going to Ecuador he was 
governor of Louisiana, ceded by 
France to Spain according to 
treaties made with Charles III in 
1763. The baron’s administra- 
tion is gratefully remembered in 
Louisiana, where he did much 
for the progress of the city of 
New Orleans. When he governed 
Quito he executed many laudable 
public works. Inconnection with 
the reconstruction of the cathe- 
dral, it should be borne in mind 
that this building owes to him its 
beautiful domed portico, as well 
as the stone facade of one of the 
side entrances. 





Courtesy of Dr. Homero Viteri Lafronte 


Since space is lacking to insert a series of important documents 
eloquent of Sucre’s love for Ecuador, we must limit ourselves to 
reproducing two which are especially significant. 

On May 24, 1824, the second anniversary of the Battle of Pichincha, 
Sucre wrote from the barracks of Huaras the following note: 

To the Very Illustrious City of Quito: 

Before leaving to-day to commence the operations of the Peruvian campaign, 

permit me to recall with you the grateful memory of that day when the liberty 


of Quito was assured, and also those principles with which your city has inspired 
Colombia during her struggle for independence. 





MARSHAL SUCRE’S TOMB IN THE CATHEDRAL OF QUITO 


This photograph was taken before the tomb was moved this year. 
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For me May 24 will always be a day apart, rather because I witnessed the 
breaking of the chains of oppression with which Quito was bound to the igno- 
minious chariot of Spain, than because the army I commanded triumphed on the 
slopes of Pichincha. 

Devoted from that time almost exclusively to the service of Quito, it is my 
pleasure to-day to offer to it, through you, a new tribute of regard and of patriotic 
love, at a time when, war having been banished from the frontier of the Republic 
by the army under my command, this army can assure the people of Ecuador 
that its labors in the present campaign have as object the liberation of Peru and 
as recompense the establishment of lasting peace in the south of Colombia. 

I beg you to accept the testimony of my respect and deferential esteem, and 
remain 

Your most obedient servant, 
A. J. DE SucRE. 


When Sucre won the splendid victory of Ayacucho—in which cam- 
paign Ecuador cooperated very effectively—the Municipality of 
Quito sent the marshal its congratulations in affectionate and 
expressive terms. 

Sucre answered as follows: 


LIBERATING ARMy, Potost BARRACKS, 
April 9, 18285—15th. 
To the Very Illustrious City of Quito: 

It must certainly be a source of pleasure and satisfaction to the illustrious and 
patriotic city of Quito that the rays of liberty which illumined the heights of 
Pichincha have reached the lofty summit of Potosi. On May 24, 1822, the 
obstacle barring the march of the Colombian legions through Ecuador was 
removed, enabling them to enter Peru and rout the arrogant enemies of America; 
and on December 9 the cherished hope of the Liberating Army was fulfilled at 
Ayacucho. 


The felicitations which you are pleased to send me on this happy event are all 
the more appreciated since they come from the people nearest my heart. Tell 
them, I beg you, that my love for the people of Quito will dwell in my soul to 
the last days of my life, and that I shall always remember tenderly and gratefully 
the services which they generously rendered in the Peruvian campaign. 

Kindly accept my gratitude for the honors and privileges accorded me in your 
note of January 24, which I now take pleasure in answering. 

May God keep you. 

ANTONIO JOSE DE SUCRE. 

The remains of the Marshal of Ayacucho were buried on Mount 
Berruecos soon after the assassination. 

Later his body was secretly removed to Quito and deposited in a 
crypt of the church of San Francisco, whence it was taken to the 
church of the Modern Carmelite Order, part of a convent in which 
two aunts of the Marchioness of Solanda were nuns. ‘There Sucre’s 
body remained until 1900, when it was solemnly removed to the 
cathedral of Quito. 
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To commemorate the centenary of the marshal’s death a beautiful 
old chapel in the same metropolitan cathedral has been especially 
arranged and his remains reverently placed therein. 


x x 
The scholarly Ecuadorean historian, Don Cristébal de Gangotena 
y Jijon, on one occasion wrote these fair and truthful words: 
Ecuador is the nation which has most honored Sucre’s memory. Everything 
here recalls the Grand Marshal; our currency bears his name and effigy; all our 
public offices are decorated with his portrait; our principal cities have erected 


statues to him; the home of the laborer and the farmer guards his picture, and 
children still in arms babble his glorious name. 


And it must be added that the name of Sucre has been given in 
Ecuador to territorial divisions, colleges and schools, public squares, 
streets, and theaters. 

Ecuador honored the noble Sucre in life, and venerates his memory. 
May the august shadow of the upright statesman and magistrate 
ever preside over the destinies of the Republic of Ecuador! 
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AUTOGRAPH OF THE GREAT MARSHAL OF AYACUCHO 


Personal gift made to President Hoover by His Excellency the Minister of Ecuador, Dr. Homero Viteri 
Lafronte. The antique frame in which the autograph is mounted, a specimen of the rich and varied 
art of Quito, is also of historical value, having belonged, according to tradition, to Dona Manuela 
Espejo, a sister of Dr. Francisco Javier Eugenio Espejo, precursor of American independence, and 
wife of Don José Mejia, deputy from Quito to the Cortes of Cadiz and the greatest orator in that 
celebrated assembly. 

(Translation of Text) 


Departmental Headquarters, Quito 
February 18, 1823—13th 
To the Intendant of the Department: 

If Lieutenant Colonel Ayarza owes the Treasury the one hundred forty-two pesos of which you spoke 
to me to-day, it is only right that he pay it in installments deducted from his salary. I do not under- 
stand why, when he owed this amount, the Ministers discharged him without mentioning it. 

May God keep you. 

A.J. DE SUCRE 


SG RG 


By CristépaLt L. Mendoza? 


Posterity will represent Sucre with Pichincha and 
Potosi at his feet, bearing aloft the cradle of Manco- 
Capac and contemplating the chains of Peru, sundered 
by his sword.—BOrivar. 


ROM the day when Venezuela proclaimed its independence, 

Sucre, though little more than a boy, appears on the pages of 
history. He girt on the sword of the patriot under the ill-starred 
Miranda who, realizing the value to the cause of the lad’s professional 
studies in engineering, early in the struggle called the young lieutenant 
to his side. 

The year 1812 was inauspicious for Venezuela; once more the 
country was conquered, not by her enemies but by a veritable catastro- 
phe which paralyzed the arms of her liberators. An earthquake 
shook the young Republic and her cities. A wave of fear, desolation, 
and death swept the country, leaving in its wake homes without 
bread; mothers who wept the bitter tears of despair; and disheart- 
ened soldiers who gave up hope of breaking the bonds which fettered 
their native land. Only the stoutest hearts remained undaunted. 
In the midst of ruin the voice of Bolivar could be heard defying 
nature. Among the dauntless spirits was Sucre, his soul steeled 
against adversity, his heart tender toward misfortune, a warrior inde- 
fatigable in the cause of liberty, envisioning a happy, free, and sover- 
eign fatherland. 

So we see him in 1813, an outstanding figure among the heroes of 
Chacachacare, pledging himself to struggle until death for the recon- 
quest of his country. In the golden fields of the east he fought untir- 
ingly until 1814, when Bolivar summoned his soldiers of liberty to 
fight the savage hordes of the ill-famed Boves. Defeated with other 
heroes, Sucre still clung to the cause of his country and on other bat- 
tlefields fought with renewed hopes and epic bravery. The fields of 
Aragua and Urica serve the men who fell fighting there both as 
sepulchres and monuments of glory. The example of their bravery 





1 Translated and condensed from Memorias de la Academia Nacional de la Historia, Vol. 1, Caracas. 
Competition held under the auspices of the Academy in honor of the Grand Marshal of Ayacucho, Antonio 
José de Sucre, October 25, 1890. 


2 Doctor Mendoza was an eminent Venezuelan jurist, orator, and author, descendant of Bolivar’s most 
intimate friend, Dr. Cristobal de Mendoza, whom the Liberator once called a ‘‘model of virtue and kind- 
ness.’’ The Liberator also honored Doctor de Mendoza by presenting him a wreath of oak leaves as a symbol 
of his integrity, in accordance with the ancient Roman custom of rewarding citizens eminent for their civic 
virtues with such wreaths. At the beginning of the campaign of 1813, called the ‘‘ Admirable Campaign,”’ 
Bolivar summoned his friend, saying to him: ‘‘Come; I will go ahead conquering and you shall follow me 
organizing. Iam the man of conquest; you are the man of organization.” 
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MONUMENTS TO SUCRE 


Upper, left: Statue in Quito, Ecuador. Right: Statue in Lima, Peru. Lower, left: Statue in Bogota, 
Colombia. Right: Monument in the National Pantheon, Caracas, Venezuela. 
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and heroism revived the ardor of all the revolutionary army, kindled 
rather than checked by adversity. 

As the sun shines more brightly after storm, so the gallant flag of 
the liberators flew once again after sanguinary battles where the 
flower of Vetiezuela’s manhood was sacrificed on the altars of free- 
dom. Bolivar, standard bearer of that flag, was escorted by a color 
guard of heroes, among them Sucre, ready to dedicate his life to the 
emancipation of his country. 

Sucre’s foresight and loyalty taught him that harmony and unself- 
ishness among leaders were indispensable qualities which must be 
preserved if their great venture were to be successfully accomplished ; 
for the revolutionists faced a powerful enemy which controlled 
Venezuela with veteran troops abundantly furnished with arms and 
supplies. He knew that only the skill and prestige of Bolivar could 
carry on the struggle of emancipation in which so many lives had 
already been sacrificed on a hundred battlefields from the Orinoco to 
the Tachira. So when certain disagreements occurred among the 
leaders in Cumana, where Sucre was fighting at the time, his loyalty 
to the Liberator made him leave Marifio to join the Commander in 
Chief. 

Under the immediate command of Bolivar, Sucre rendered varied 
services to the country with such zeal, ability, and valor that in 1818 
he was rewarded by promotion to the rank of brigadier general. 
Those were hard days for the Republic, whose poverty was hardly 
compensated by success in battles. Bolivar, who had closely observed 
the young general, so efficient an aid in manifold administrative tasks 
of public concern, intrusted Sucre with a mission for purchasing sup- 
plies in the West Indies for a new campaign. His errand accom- 
plished, he rejoined Bolivar and was honored by appomtment to the 
General Staff of the Liberating Army, a promotion generally 
applauded not only as a fitting recognition of the services of a dis- 
tinguished warrior but as a guarantee that the Liberator’s great plans 
would be successfully executed. 

By the year 1820 the Republic was an established fact, no longer 
fighting for its existence at every turn but well established on demo- 
cratic foundations, its cities won after heroic combats by a veteran 
army confident of its power and the ability of its officers. No longer 
were the insurgents to be ignored. Morillo, the haughty commander 
of the Spanish armies, had offered peace to the Republic. No dis- 
cussion of terms except on the basis of the acknowledgment of 
Colombia’s independence was admissible, but a treaty was necessary 
to humanize the cruelty of warfare. Sucre, in company with Bricefio 
Méndez and Pérez, was sent to discuss and sign the humanitarian 
convention, of which Bolivar some years later said: ‘‘This treaty is 
worthy of the soul of Sucre; its terms were dictated by kindliness, 
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clemency, the essence of benevolence. It will endure forever as the 
most beautiful example of mercy applied to war; like the name of the 
victor of Ayacucho, it will be eternal.” 

When the liberators of Colombia moved southward Sucre was 
placed in command. He came, saw, and conquered the enemy at 
Yaguachi, adding new victories to the American cause and freeing 
Guayaquil. At Bombona Bolivar’s sword was again victorious and 
soon the dead crater of Pichincha blazed forth again, not as of yore 
with its own internal fires, but with the blood-red light of the battle 
which won for Sucre new and lasting laurels. This victory inspired 
Bolivar to say: ‘‘Colombians! The whole of your native land is free. 
The victories of Bombona and Pichincha have completed your heroic 
task. In its triumphal march from the banks of the Orinoco to the 
Andes in Peru the Liberating Army has preserved and defended 
Colombia. Only one stronghold stands and that soon will fall.” 

In recognition of the military ability shown by Sucre during the 
arduous campaign in southern Colombia, he was promoted to General 
of Division and made Governor of the Department of Quito where, 
although idolized by the people he had freed, he remained but a short 
time. New heroic enterprises and fresh laurels were awaiting him in 
the Land of the Sun. 

At the close of the war in Colombia the Liberator decided to turn his 
attention to Peru, where conditions had changed and domestic 
harmony was sadly lacking, to help the people conquer their common 
foe and gain national independence, necessary for any assurance of 
stability in Spanish America. Among the leaders in this high emprise 
who but Sucre was capable of controlling misdirected zeal or moderat- 
ing swollen pride that all might work together to reach the desired 
goal? Therefore it was he to whom the Liberator intrusted that 
important mission; and although he was urged from the moment of 
his arrival in Lima to take command of the Republican Army, his 
innate modesty and the caution so characteristic of his public conduct 
led him to refuse; shortly afterwards, however, threatening activities 
on the part of the enemy, jeopardizing the nascent republic, obliged 
him to accept. 

While conditions were still critical, the Liberator arrived in Peru, 
eager to devote himself to the urgent task of reconciling opposing 
interests and of finishing the work of conciliation begun by Sucre, in 
order to unite all the forces of the country single-mindedly in the 
struggle for independence. The Liberator proceeded to reorganize 
the Republican Army which, although inferior in numbers to the 
enemy, was heartened not only by its own prowess, well-proved 
throughout the length and breadth of the continent, and by the fact 
that its officers were veterans of crucial battles, but especially by the 
presence of the Liberator as Commander in Chief, considered a sure 
sign of victory. Nor was their faith in vain, for soon the banners 0, 
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Colombia and Peru were waving in triumph on the memorable hill 
of Junin where the myrmidons of Spain were forced to leave the field, 
humbled by the patriotic efforts of our soldiers. After the glory of 
that day has been sung in inspired verse,* who shall describe it in 
prose? The formidable enemy was not vanquished by guns dealing 
death from afar; no, the combat was homeric; men fought hand to 
hand; and instead of the roar of cannon was heard the ringing clash 
of steel against steel amid cries of fervent patriotism. Such was 
Junin. 

Pressing public duties called the Liberator to Lima, and the honor 
of supreme command fell to Sucre. It was a marked distinction, 
when one remembers that there were in the republican ranks more 
experienced officers deserving recognition for their long years of 
heroic consecration to the cause of country; a signal honor, indeed, 
but fraught with the responsibility of overcoming almost insuperable 
obstacles in the campaign on whose success the definitive trrumph of 
independence in America hinged. Military maneuvers continued with 
the skill and vigor to be expected from this notable warrior, who hoped 
to delay the final battle until reinforcements should arrive, so that 
his troops might not be so inferior in numbers to the opposing forces. 
This hope was in vain, however; Sucre learned that the additional 
troops expected had suffered misfortunes on land and sea, and 
realized that the situation, worse every day, would be critical if the 
Spanish Army from Upper Peru should appear. Therefore he 
decided to seek out the enemy and hazard a conflict, whatever might 
be his number, position, or military strength. Sucre’s only concern 
was that the field be appropriate for the decisive battle between free 
America and haughty Spain. 

Day dawned at Ayacucho on that 9th of December, 1824. The 
flower of the Spanish forces in America occupied the hill of Condor- 
cunca. The proud regiments of Castile were commanded by the 
Viceroy, la Serna, and Lieutenant General Canterac, assisted by a 
brilliant staff, including Field Marshals Valdés, Carratalé, Monet, and 
Villalobos; Brigadiers Bedoya, Ferraz, Camba, Somocursio, Landa- 
zuri, Vigil, Pardo, and Tur. At the head of the patriots was Sucre 
and with him La Mar, Cordova, Lara, Miller, Carvajal, Silva, and 
Sandes. The air was filled with patriotic shouting which to strains 
of martial music acclaimed Colombia, the Liberator and the dauntless 
leader whose efforts were to be crowned by victory that glorious day. 
The engagement was stubborn and sanguinary; Castilian troops have 
never retreated without paying a heavy toll of life and limb, and at 
Ayacucho they manifested their traditional heroism and constancy ; 
but the patriot army had, besides the heritage of bravery and heroism 
common to both armies, that enthusiasm and energy characteristic 








3 La Victoria de Junin, by José Joaquin Olmedo. 
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of men convinced that their cause is just. Cérdova and his men 
charged up the steep hill and captured the Viceroy; La Mar dashed 
across precipitous ravines in pursuit of the enemy; and Lara, attacking 
the center, finished the prolonged struggle in which so many lives were 
sacrificed on the altar of freedom. 

At sunset the Spaniards yielded, perhaps convinced that an unshak- 
able faith in their cause inspired the patriots to irresistible heroism, 
perhaps overwhelmed by the magnitude of the disaster which had 
befallen their forces. Canterac himself, the commander in chief of 
the Spanish forces, went to the encampment of the patriots to request 
an honorable surrender for the remnant of his forces, which under the 
circumstances were at the mercy of the enemy. Of this treaty Sucre 
wrote: ‘Although the position of the enemy was such as to expose 
him to an unconditional surrender, I felt it incumbent upon American 
generosity to concede some honors to the vanquished, for 14 years 
victorious in Peru. The capitulation was negotiated on the field of 
battle according to the terms of the attached treaty which, as Your 
Excellency will see, provides for the surrender of the survivors of the 
Spanish Army, the Peruvian territory occupied by their forces and all 
garrisons and military stores, including the fortress of El Callao with 
all its supplies * * *. The Spaniards do not know which to 
admire more, the bravery of our troops in battle or their calmness in 
the steady and orderly retreat from the outskirts of Cuzco to 
Huamanga, in which they traversed 80 leagues in sight of the enemy 
and engaged in frequent combats. The compaign in Peru is ended; 
her independence and the peace of America have been won on this 
bactletield y=). *)” 

Such was the Battle of Ayacucho. The congress of Peru honored 
Sucre with the illustrious title of Grand Marshal of Ayacucho and 
that of Colombia presented him a gold sword. With all the vehemence 
of his patriotic fervor and characteristic generosity, Bolivar, who 
found pleasure in extolling the merits of others and belittling his 
share in the achievements of that glorious war, said of Sucre a few 
months after the battle had been fought: ‘‘Posterity will represent 
Sucre with Pichincha and Potosi at his feet, bearing aloft the cradle 
of Manco-Capac and contemplating the chains of Peru, sundered by 
his sword.” 

Sucre continued his triumphal march into Upper Peru where 
Olafieta, disregarding the orders of his superiors and blind to reason, 
insisted on prolonging a futile war. But Olafeta was not to succeed in 
his rash undertaking. Exasperated by a rebellion of part of his 
troops, he marched to subdue the insurrection and was killed in the 
encounter. Their morale shattered, the troops surrendered and 
Upper Peru was free. One of the trophies of this campaign was the 
royal banner which Pizarro had carried 300 years before in the con- 
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quest of Peru. On the Andean heights where this proud banner once 
waved, the hero of Ayacucho raised the flag of the Republic, a symbol 
of the changes made by Providence in the life of nations to fulfill the 
law that justice is a prerequisite to all human progress. 

The independence of the five Provinces of Upper Peru was solemnly 
proclaimed and the name Bolivia adopted by the General Assembly 
which had been convoked by Sucre so that the people of the nation 
might decide its destiny. The Liberator was proclaimed President 
for such time as he might live in the Republic and Sucre was delegated 
to take immediate charge of the administration, but the First Consti- 
tutional Congress, which met in 1826, issued a decree placing the 
executive power in his hands for life. This honor he refused, accepting 
the presidency for two years only, and to even that he agreed only 
for the sake of organizing affairs for the public good, to which he 
subordinated his own renown and happiness. ‘‘It can not be said too 
often in honor of that eminent Venezuelan,” writes a distinguished 
historian, ‘‘that his modesty and unselfishness led him to regard his 
almost unanimous election to the presidency and unanimous confirma- 
tion by Congress as insufficient to justify any violation of the spirit of 
the constitution. Such a violation he considered the conferring of the 
Chief Magistracy upon a foreigner who, thanks to the prestige of 
victory and authority, might be thought to have promoted his own 
political aggrandizement in the land where his soldiers were still 
quartered. The moderation which characterized his short incum- 
bency and the punctiliousness with which he fulfilled his voluntary 
promise are proofs that these were the dictates of his conscience.”’ 

Sucre was occupied in making arrangements for the repatriation of 
the Colombian Army, a proof to the neighboring countries and the 
malcontents at home of the pacific and patriotic character of his 
administration, when there occurred that unfortunate uprising which 
filled his soul with bitterness. It takes more than heroism to endure 
injustice, treason, and ingratitude; one must be, as Sucre was, a 
philosopher as well. Rising above human frailty, he resigned his 
political office with the same ease with which he had ungirt his sword 
when war was over. At peace with himself, he returned home after 
an absence of six years spent in liberating Peru, creating Bolivia, and 
ending the war of American independence. 

The Congress of 1830, in which Sucre represented Ecuador, honored 
him with the presidency of that assembly of distinguished citizens of 
the Great Republic. Shortly thereafter he was appointed head of the 
delegation which conferred with Venezuelan commissioners as to the 
best plan for the reorganization of Colombia.* In the discharge of 
these duties Sucre gave new proof of his profound political foresight 
and the unselfishness which characterized all his public life. He dealt 





4 “La Gran Colombia,” consisting of Colombia, Venezuela, and Ecuador. 
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a death blow to the misuse of military power when he proposed that 
‘Call generals who had held the offices of President, Vice President, 
minister, or other high rank in any of the States constituting the pro- 
posed federation be automatically excluded from the two highest posi- 
tions in the executive branch of the Government for a specified 
number of years.’’ This sensible proposal was rejected, but it testifies 
to the personality of Sucre during the whole of his eventful life: 
Sincerely patriotic, frank, definite, outspoken, and entirely devoid of 
personal ambition. Unsuccessful in his endeavors, Sucre returned to 
Congress to labor once more for the welfare of the nation in those 
difficult days of discord and intrigue which tested the patriotism of 
Colombia’s most eminent citizens. Despite, or perhaps because of, 
his impartial and conciliatory efforts to bring peace and stability to the 
nation, Sucre became an object of hatred to all those who were fighting 
to promote personal ambitions, a hatred which was to cost America 
one of her greatest men. 

It was daybreak on June 4, 1830. Sucre was passing through the 
mountains, his heart heavy with the misfortunes of Colombia, com- 
forted only by the knowledge that he had fulfilled his duty by personal 
sacrifice for the sake of justice and the welfare of his people. A volley 
suddenly reverberated through the forest, and the hero of American 
independence fell, basely assassinated. 

The greatness of a hero is not most truly preserved for posterity in 
marble or bronze, but rather in the remembrance of noble deeds and 
the patterns of virtue bequeathed to generation after generation. 
Neither statues nor letters of gold are needed to glorify the name of 
Sucre, which is as immortal as the Andes, and will be revered as long 
as mankind pays homage to talent, valor, probity, generosity, and 
clemency. By the exercise of every virtue which ennobles and elevates 
aman, a soldier, and a patriot, Sucre not only exalted his country but 
humanity as well. May his memory be blessed by the nations loving 
liberty and justice and his example followed, that right may prevail 
and the Republic live forever! 





BOLIVAR AND SUCRE. 


By Dr. Jos& Rarart BusTaManteE ' 


UCRE, the Washington of South America, stands out in bold relief 
among the many heroes of the wars of independence because of 

the moderation, noble proportions, and harmony of his character. 
Inflamed by the heroic impulse, other leaders, ardent and uncontrolled, 
reacted violently to the rude assault of events and the fatal demands 








1 Ecuadorean diplomat and essayist. 
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of the struggle and were overwhelmed by the chaos of those social and 
historical conditions in which all barriers were destroyed and all 
scruples swept away. But one man still maintains his place, thanks 
to his consistent character, still sharply defined and untarnished by 
the judgment of the years, a man whose deeds, always forceful and 
effective, were guided by the precepts of honor, the principles of 
ethics, the requirements of prudence, and the dictates of chivalry. 

In delineating the figure of Sucre, one should compare him with the ° 
Liberator, not only because the two complemented each other in the 
War of Independence, but also because it is especially interesting to 
contrast the tempestuous nature of Bolivar with the thoughtful and 
restrained temperament which moderated and calmed it. 

Every one recognizes in Bolivar the greatness of genius, every one 
admires his heroic and awe-inspiring qualities, his piercing and all- 
embracing vision, the manifold aspects of his mind and achievement. 
But notwithstanding this, when one contemplates beside this exalted 
genius that wise, gifted, energetic, loveable man, who so well coordi- 
nated his many talents; when one sets beside the driving force of the 
one the controlled strength of the other, one can not but be drawn 
to Sucre by his very humanness and by his admirable ability for 
directing affairs, even the most difficult military matters, with so 
much skill and tact that the desired outcome appeared to be natural 
and spontaneous. 

Sucre was merciful, gentle, calm. Bolivar intimidated and over- 
awed; one divined him to be ruthless in crushing men and things 
while executing his purposes and realizing his destiny. Sucre, that 
elect spirit, was perhaps incapable of forcing men or events to work a 
miracle of themselves; instead, his was the preeminently human func- 
tion of correcting and molding to his purpose acts of genius and 
natural events. 

On notable occasions Sucre stood out because of his influence in 
tempering the asperities of the times, now calming the passions of the 
Liberator, all too inclined to be imperious and absolute, now trying to 
soften the fate of the vanquished, now bringing order into the army 
and bending his skill and good judgment to achieve definite successes. 

He it was who drafted and celebrated the treaty for the conduct of 
the war, thus putting an end to the barbarous “war to the death’’; by 
his opportune and tactful intervention he succeeded in saving General 
Marifio from the fate of the unfortunate Piar—whose death, observes 
Villanueva, could also have been prevented if intervention had been 
made on his behalf by a man like Sucre, endowed with courage, pru- 
dence, authority, and eloquence, and firmly holding the even scales 
of Justice. Wisely and perspicaciously he refused the life presidency 
of Bolivia which the Liberator insistently tried to establish and which 
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was repeatedly offered to Sucre—he understood how erroneous is the 
belief that the harsh hand of despotism is indispensable in the educa- 
tion of nations, especially when young and rebellious; he preserved 
the sovereignty of Bolivia, devoting his whole heart and soul to this 
cause and finally overcoming the indecision of Bolivar himself. 

And in his campaigns in Ecuador and Peru, what skill Sucre dis- 
played in recruiting armies, organizing and training them; what con- 
fidence in planning the campaigns; what resolution in leading the 
troops to victory! And in governing who, even to-day, can surpass 
him in judgment, in liberal and democratic spirit, in administrative 
ability, in patriotic self-abnegation, in high regard for all liberties and 
human rights? 

Such were Sucre’s virtues and traits of character that it seemed 
impossible that they should have developed in the atmosphere of 
those times. Without disregarding reality, but wisely molding 
circumstances to his purpose, he never ceased to be an upright and 
self-controlled man, an unselfish patriot. ‘‘He was the scourge of 
disorder,”’ said Bolivar, when disorder was the rule. 

He was disinterested in the midst of unbridled ambition, gentle 
in the midst of cruelty and vainglory, loyal to the Liberator when 
others were deriding, denying, and forsaking him or tempting him 
with a dictatorship or the magnificence of a monarchy. Sucre was, 
indeed, the very incarnation of reason and fair-mindedness. 

In the unsullied perfection of a character maintaining its serenity 
notwithstanding its passionate devotion to liberty, Sucre seems one 
of the heroes nurtured in the harmonious culture of Hellas. His 
personality gains in beauty by contrast with the times and with his 
associates, and is enhanced by the sweetness of soul that he preserved 
among so many difficulties and vicissitudes. Admirable indeed was 
the marvelous spirit of that happy warrior who was dazzled neither 
by glory nor by fortune and who always betrayed a certain scornful 
detachment from the honors and pomp surrounding him. 

The heart of a philosopher underneath his military genius; a serene 
Platonic outlook which vanquished the worries unavoidable in a life 
devoted to varied and turbulent activities; a sublimity of moral con- 
cepts which purged the political corruption of frenzied nations; a 
never-ceasing desire for solitude and retirement, for a life of peace in 
the midst of the tumultuous grandeur which was the reward of his 
talents—these dwelt, perhaps, in the secret depths of Sucre’s being. 
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The new Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the Dominican Republic to the 
United States 


THE NEW MINISTER OF THE DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC, DR. RAFAEL BRACHE 


R. Rafael Brache, newly designated to represent the Dominican 
Republic near the Government of the United States, was re- 
ceived at the White House as Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary on April 24, 1930. 
On placing his letters of credence in the hands of President Hoover, 
Doctor Brache spoke in part as follows: 


My Government, which has followed with lively interest the effective develop- 
ment of the policy of international cordiality which Your Excellency’s adminis- 
tration has been sincerely engaged in stimulating, preferentially with the coun- 
tries of the Caribbean, declares with the utmost enthusiasm, through my humble 
agency, that this intelligent and noble labor has obtained for your great people 
and for your illustrious name this precious conquest—greater esteem and greater 
confidence among the peoples of Latin America, 

Under the auspices of such an encouraging prospect for my diplomatic efforts, 
it is pleasing to me to state to you furthermore that I bring express instructions 
from my Government to cultivate with painstaking care and loyal devotion the 
very cordial relations of friendship which exist between our two countries, and 
to express to you the great admiration and sincere sympathy of the Dominican 
people for your great Nation. 


To these words President Hoover made cordial response, saying in 
part: 

It likewise gives me much pleasure to receive the autograph letter which you 
have presented from His Excellency the President of the Dominican Republic, 
informing me of his assumption of the duties of that high office. I shall be 
erateful if you will convey to him in my name and on behalf of the people and 
Government of the United States an expression of friendship and of our earnest 
wish that he may fulfill to his own satisfaction and that of the Dominican people 
the important task he has assumed. 

The statements which you have been pleased to make concerning the efforts of 
this Government in behalf of international good will are most gratifying. Such 
a labor only attains its fullest effectiveness when it is reciprocal, and it was a 
matter of profound satisfaction to me to observe during the tour of Latin Amer- 
ica, to which you have alluded, a sincere cordiality and earnest desire for inter- 
national amity and cooperation among the Governments of this continent. 


The new envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of the 
Dominican Republic was born in the city of Moca July 8, 1888. 
His parents, however, soon transferred their residence to La Vega, 
where he commenced his early education, continuing through the 
normal school. 

In 1909, when only 21 years of age, he began his public career as 
chairman of the Municipal Council of La Vega, and five years later, 
in 1914, was elected to the Constitutional Assembly. Moving sub- 
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sequently to Santo Domingo, he became Chief of the Bureauof Internal 
Revenue of the National Bank. He was at that time owner and direc- 
tor of the daily newspapers El Siglo and El Tiempo, both of which 
became, under his able direction, important factors in the journalistic 
world. 

In 1915 Doctor Brache was appointed consul general in London, 
and in the same year was promoted to be chargé d’affaires of the 
Dominican Republic in that capital. During the administration of 
President Vicini-Burgos he was director general of immigration, and 
in 1924 was elected to the National Congress as representative from 
the Province of La Vega. In 1925 he represented his country as 
delegate to the Conference of the Interparliamentary Union which 
assembled in Washington and in Ottawa, and the next year he 
served in the same capacity at Paris. 

Doctor Brache, accompanied by his charming wife, Sefiora Dofia 
Dolores Bernard de Brache, made the trip from Santo Domingo to 
the United States in one of the planes of the aerial fleet now operating 
so successfully between several capitals of this hemisphere. 
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CHILE'S NEW EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


By Lucy L. W. Witson, Pu. D. 
Principal, South Philadelphia High School for Girls } 


VERY experience, no matter how intellectual, how spiritual, how 

exalted, must include the physical as one conditioning element. 

The recent remarkable educational and social revolution in Chile is a 
direct response to its extraordinary geography, its unusual people. 

Chile stretches out 3,000 miles along the Pacific coast, as far as 
from Alaska to Southern Mexico, from the hot, dry desert to the cold 
tundra. But itis very narrow, only 90 miles on an average. Never- 
theless, two mountain ranges parallel the sea. Between them are 
the high pampas of the north, rich in nitrates and copper. Farther 
south, a beautiful rich, fertile valley occupies central Chile. Here, 
in a fifth of the total area reside four-fifths of the population. Here 
grow all the grains and vegetables and fruits of California and more 
besides. Here one gets the spur of the changing seasons with cool 
nights, even in summer, and much sunshine, productive of health- 
giving vitamins, even in winter. Small wonder that teachers and 
children both are bursting with vitality. Still farther south, coal, 
lumber, and pasture lands add their wealth to the nation. 

Chile, with desert on the north, the high Andes on the east, and the 
Pacific on the west and south, is potentially an island. All its life 
forms exhibit the segregating tendency of an island—the peculiar 
and indelible stamp of intense nationalism. In consequence, the 
people, product of many races, are unified, homogeneous. Some of 
the original Spanish conquistadores, to whom flocked the adventurous 
of many nations, took to themselves Indian wives—Araucanians 
unconquered and unconquerable. Later their descendants and those 
of unmixed European strain assimilated easily the immigrants who 
came to them slowly from other lands—Spain, Germany, the British 
Isles, France, Switzerland. ‘‘You are German,” said I to flaxen- 
haired Dr. Cora Mayer. ‘‘No; Chilean,’ she answered. ‘But my 
father was German.” 

Chile is insulated, not isolated. One must not forget that from it 
radiate three international railroads, many steamship lines, and two 
world air routes—one to Europe, the other to North America. 
Accessibility, an adventuring, wayfaring spirit, both island char- 
acteristics, belong rightfully to Chilean psychology. 





1 In 1929 Doctor Wilson spent several months in Chile, having been engaged by the Government to direct 
a Dalton experimental school for girls. 
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Of course, this nation has not hesitated to go far afield in her 
search for creative education; of course, she will first assimilate 
whatever she adapts and adopts. 


THE OLD PROGRAM 


For two generations, under German tutelage, Chile has been content 
with a dual educational program. She has been giving excellent 
secondary and university education to the classes, while the ele- 
mentary schools, inadequate in number and in quality, have been 
the only opportunity for the masses. The liceos (high schools) long 
ago added preparatory classes, reaching steadily downward, with the 
early teaching of a foreign language. This effectively closed their 














THE FEDERICO ERRAZURIZ SCHOOL, SANTIAGO 


A primary school for boys. 


doors to graduates of the elementary schools. In consequence, the 
elementary schools have been teaching only those with no knowledge 
of, no desire nor hope for, more than primary education. In point of 
fact, in the past they have really educated only a small number even 
of these. For, on the basis of standardized examinations, usually 
only about half of the first grade, even, were promoted to the second, 
with heavy mortality all along the line. In the sixth grade of the 
school of which I had charge, a full third of the class was three or more 
years in retard, and yet many of the 16 year-olds were markedly 
intelligent. 

Since 1925, Chile, newly democratic, with characteristic initiative, 
courage, and vigor, has been wrestling with the basic problem of 
more and better education for all of her children. 
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‘ AN EDUCATIONAL REVOLUTION 


The program (1928-1930) includes the building of some 600 new 
and modern primary schools, in addition to the complete reorganiza- 
tion of the curricula, of the courses of study, and of the teaching 
methods of elementary and normal schools. 

Intensely but not ignorantly patriotic, wanting for Chile the best 
that exists in the world, the Government has been sending yearly 
some 10 to 30 able teachers and students to study education in Europe 
and the United States. In 1928, in addition, a magnificent plan was 
formulated for experimental and model schools and classes, which 
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PRIMARY SCHOOL AT TALAGANTE 


One of the newer Chilean schools, accommodating 160 pupils. 


began to function effectively early in 1929. These are bringing 
education right to the doorsteps of Chilean educators. 

There are now two types of experimental schools. The one, tem- 
porary, is manned with foreign directors working with Chilean 
teachers and for Chilean children. The other, permanent, is under 
the direction of the ablest Chileans available, dominated by the 
desire to assimilate and adopt any useful educational technique, 
regardless of its origin, at the same time adapting and correlating it 
to Chilean needs and to Chilean conditions. 


TEMPORARY EXPERIMENTAL SCHOOLS 


Foreign educational advisers from Germany, Belgium, and the 
United States have been demonstrating the detail and the advantages 
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of the Kerschensteiner, the Decroly, and the Dalton plans, as well 
as the Vineland methods for children of low mentality. These exper- 
imental schools are located in Santiago. They are constantly 
visited, under Government organization, by large numbers of teachers 
from all over Chile. For example, last December, Valparaiso sent 
up several hundred teachers for a three days’ visit. This necessitated 
elaborate planning, so that they might see everything, with not more 
than 30 at a time in any single school. In addition, demonstration 
exhibits and demonstration teachers are sent to more distant centers. 
An excellent interpretation of Decroly ideals and Decroly technique 
reached some 21 different centers last November and December. 

The teachers for these schools were selected with great care. 
More than 400 were recommended from all over Chile by their 
superior officers. To them was given a group intelligence test (our 
national test, translated and adapted). This reduced their number 
to about 200. They were then offered the opportunity in the capital 
for summer study of modern psychology and modern education. 
Finally, an eligible list of 80 was prepared, from which the first 50 
teachers for the experimental schools were selected. 

I have never encountered anywhere a faculty more vigorous, more 
able, more earnest, more adaptable, more hard working, than that of 
the Dalton School in Chile. They demanded two faculty meetings a 
week, and greedily accepted two English lessons. These four weekly 
meetings were scheduled from 4 to 5 p.m. As a matter of fact, they 
went merrily on, usually, until 6 p. m. 

In every way the Chilean Government has been most generous to 
the foreign advisers. The Minister of Education said to all of us, 
“Ask for whatever you want; it will be given you.”’ In other words, 
we were given rope enough to hang ourselves, or water in which to 
swim to real success. One consequence of this challenge is that 
classrooms are adequately and intelligently equipped. Instead of the 
stupid and unhygienic nailed-down desks to which we are accus- 
tomed, they have devised the best possible movable tables. They 
are light but strong, about a yard square, with an incurve on each 
side to fit the body, and a full-sized shelf underneath for books. All 
corners are rounded. Both tables and chairs are of various heights 
to fit the needs of pupils. Only three children sit at a table, lest a 
fourth cast an undesirable shadow. 

The walls are lined with low, easily accessible, closed-in shelves, 
definitely adapted to housing comfortably a recreation library and 
the work of each child, including his tools and teaching materials. 
There are also special sections for maps, wall pictures, and other 
unwieldy materials. 
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PERMANENT EXPERIMENTAL SCHOOLS 


Much more important than the experimental schools and classes 
in the charge of the foreign advisers are the permanent experimental 
schools under the direction of Chileans. In these schools is now being 
developed the new education for new Chile, for which educators have 
been intelligently and ardently longing and dreaming and working. 
The primary function of these schools is to submit to wider experi- 
mentation whatever seems worth while in foreign educational methods 
and plans, ‘‘to capture gradually those aspects of different systems 
that can be assimilated into a harmonious whole, responsive to our 
national necessities.”’ 





“~~ P es # 
Courtesy of Lucy L. W. Wilson 


A SCHOOL PATIO 


Patio of the model schoo! connected with the Nunez Normal School. Experimental classes are conducted 
on the Decroly (Grades 1 and 2) and Kerschensteiner (Grade 3) plans. 


Among the permanent experiments are schools for adults, for a 
rural community, a home school for the homeless, an open-air school 
for the anemic and tuberculous, and the city experimental school of 
Santiago. 

The latter is housed in a new building large enough to permit at 
least three classes for each grade of work. The building is beautiful 
and well planned. Not only are there well-equipped laboratory class- 
rooms, workshops, an auditorium, a library, a museum, gardens, 
gymnasiums, a swimming pool, but also a paidometric laboratory, a 
laboratory for vocational guidance, a statistical bureau, and a depart- 
ment for research. At present this school is investigating for evalua- 
tion, adaptation, and adoption the theories of Claparéde, Ferriére, and 
others, and American schemes for educational and vocational guid- 
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ance, in addition to the welter of methods and plans in process of 
demonstration in the temporary experimental schools. 

Education in Chile is still highly centralized, but it is not hide- 
bound. For example, the fact that the authorities were experiment- 
ing with evening classes for adult illiterates did not prevent them 
from accepting and developing at the same time the Society of Little 
Teachers. The “‘little teachers”’ are young boys who are encouraged 
(with money) to liquidate the illiteracy of their parents and neigh- 
bors—not more than five altogether—under helpful direction. In 
three years illiteracy has been reduced from 60 to 20 per cent, and 
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A SCHOOL BUS 


A bus used in the daily transportation of anemic and tubercular children to the experimental school at 
Apoquimbo. 


the fight against it continues vigorously. In 1929, for example, the 
classes for illiterates increased to 550 from 30 in 1928. 


THE NORMAL SCHOOLS 


In the old days the normal schools required for admission only 
graduation from the 6-year elementary school. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that Chilean children did not and do not now go to 
school until 7, that elimination from the grades was and is extraor- 
dinarily high, that compulsory education has never been enforced. 
Those who survive to the end, therefore, must possess much courage, 
some learning, and a strong desire to learn. Most normal schools 
give their students room and board; nevertheless, few of the socially 
fit elect to enter. Instead they seek the six years’ additional 
education in a liceo. It is not surprising, therefore, to learn that one 
of the first of the many revolutionary details in organization was to 
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raise the standard of admission, rejecting as unfit some two hundred 
normal pupils and about forty teachers already in these schools. 
Now, all normal schools require some secondary education for admis- 
sion, although only the city normal schools at present require 
graduation. 

Late in 1929 the control of the normal schools was transferred from 
the department of primary education to the University of Chile. 
Dr. Luis Tirapegui, chief of that division, has expressed the belief 
that the dependent schools should be model, not practice, schools; 
that in addition to board and room each normal-school student 
ought to receive a small stipend to cover other necessary expenses, 





Courtesy of Lucy L. W. Wilson 
A DALTON EXPERIMENTAL SCHOOL 


Science laboratory for the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. All classrooms in the experimental schools have 
been fitted with this type of furniture. 


and that the four years’ course ought to be of college quality, in 
spite of its different objectives. 

One of the normal schools, in Chillan, under a very able principal, 
is successfully putting special emphasis on the right preparation of 
rural teachers, that they may be real community leaders. The trend 
in all schools is toward broad cultural experience and a philosophical 
conception of life, to which must be added specialized teaching tech- 
niques. In Santiago, there are three normal schools—two for women 
and one for men. In all of them there is adequate emphasis on 
cultural background and physical and mental hygiene, as well as on 
teaching skill, techniques, and methods of various kinds. Their 
laboratories are remarkably well equipped and up to date. I was 
much impressed, in one of the normal schools for women, with the 
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quality of their well-documented theses and the wealth of teaching 
materials—maps, charts, models—with which each student had 
equipped herself. These graduates are sent to all parts of Chile, 
oftenest, probably, to schools with no teaching equipment. One felt 
that under their direction the desert would bloom. Except in Lenin- 
grad, in the college for training officers, particularly the section for 
training officer-teachers, I have never seen a better scheme for the 
adequate training of teachers to help them toward real community 
leadership. 
EXPERIMENTAL HIGH SCHOOLS 


There are a hundred liceos in Chile, all excellent schools, according 
to German pre-war standards. No longer are they content with their 
high scholastic accomplishment. At the beginning of 1930 a council 
was organized to plan for experimental high schools in connection 
with the Instituto Pedagégico, the teachers college of the University of 
Chile. Dr. Wilhelm Mann, formerly of Jena, director of the Jnstituto; 
Don Enrique Marshall, director of secondary education; and the two 
directors of the practice liceos now connected with the Instituto, 
Sefior Carlos Silva and Sefiorita Marta Sudy, in charge of the new 
undertaking, began by looking for a location, with sufficient land for 
large gardens to afford abundant opportunity for practical work. 
The new schools—one for boys, the other for girls—will be organized 
to give six years of secondary education, with anexos to give two years 
of preparatory education. They ‘‘will not imitate any foreign model 
unless they are first convinced that it will yield the highest values to 
the necessities of Chilean education,” says the council. 

To diminish the number of teachers to whom the students must 
report will be their first reform. Instead of ten or more, they expect 
to limit the number to four for each year of the course. This can be 
accomplished only by giving each teacher at least two subjects—for 
example, science and mathematics, drawing and manual work, 
Spanish and social science, foreign languages. The teachers will not 
be allowed to teach elsewhere. All their educational activities must 
be at the service of the experimental liceos. They will be expected 
to take part in all social functions, in sports, in parents’ meetings, 
and most especially in all discussions of new roads to learning and 
of modifications of the old. 

The new schools will be genuine activity schools, conducted in the 
open air as much as possible. Special emphasis will be put on physical 
education. This will not be confined to the daily 15 minutes of 
gymnasium practice, but will function in excursions, in garden work, 
in all open-air classes. 

There will be a laboratory for experimental psychology, with 
apparatus for anthropometric measurements and tests of all kinds 
under the direction of Doctor Tirapegui, and there will be a definite 
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program for educational guidance, with especial attention to mental 
hygiene. 

Can enough well-prepared high-school teachers willing and able to 
teach more than a single subject be obtained? Willing and able to 
give all their time and thought and skill to the evolution of a spirit of 
cooperation within and without the school, to give themselves 
anreservedly to the creation of a child-centered high school? My 
euess is yes, at least as long as the élan of the revolution continues. 


EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Fortunately, Chile has begun to study the difficult problem of 
right educational and vocational guidance before her schools are 





A DOMESTIC SCIENCE CLASS 


Girls of the Javiera Carrera School in Santiago acquire experience in purchasing foods by visits to the 
markets of the city. 


flooded—as, hopefully, soon they will be—with more than a hundred 
different intelligences and with 57 or more varieties of each intelligence 
quotient. 

No single incident of my stay in Chile helped me better to under- 
stand her educational revolution, better to make a hopeful prognosis of 
its future, than my part in its first concrete experiment in guidance. 

After I had discovered the enormous overage in each grade of the 
Dalton school in my charge, I visited other schools and found every- 
where the same conditions. In reporting this to my chief, he capped 
my story by telling me that it was practically universal in Chile. 
He agreed with me that the cause was the acceptance by the teachers 
of the results obtained from examinations imposed by the inspectors 
(district superintendents) from the first grade up. The cure? To 
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tell the teachers, said I, to promote, regardless of marks, every child, 
who, in their opinion, probably would be able to do the work of the 
next grade; to give all the teachers the opportunity to study the prob- 
lems and the principles of educational guidance, using their wisdom 
as fast as 1t accumulated; and then, finally, to evolve a plan for 
culdance. 

After much discussion, it was decided that the city experimental 
school (for boys) should experiment with vocational guidance; we, 
with educational guidance; and that when both of us were ready, 
there should be a joint conference in the office of Sefor Riquelme, 
director of the department of primary education, with the chief of the 
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A GROUP OF CHILEAN TEACHERS AT LUNCHEON IN A SCHOOL PATIO 


technical division, Sefor Martin Bunster, and one of his assistants, 
Sefior Donoso. 

After talking over the problem with the Dalton faculty, we decided 
upon the following program for ourselves: (1) A survey of the sixth 
grade children to explore their abilities, their attitudes, their ambi- 
tions, the family desires and economic position, visiting homes for 
confirmation; (2) a survey of post-sixth-grade educational and voca- 
tional opportunities in Santiago; (3) excursions with the children to 
these schools, factories, shops, offices, and the like; (4) individual 
conferences with each sixth-grade child; (5) evolution of a school 
program to make the guidance a curricular activity for the next 
year. 

We made a little outline on which to record our findings ve the 
individual child. The home group, or “family,” of each teacher was 
a cross-section of the whole school, so that the teachers were actually 
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responsible for only two or three children. They became deeply 
interested, all of them. Three of them stood out as especially under- 
standing and wise. One was made chairman of the educational com- 
mittee, the other two of the vocational group. The first result was 
an unconscious, but an immediate curricular change, motivated by the 
intense interest of children and teachers in their investigations. 
Then followed actual placement. I shall never forget my astonish- 
ment, several weeks before the school closed, to see five of the children 
whom I had known only in their dark blue school uniforms and 
brimmed velour hats, transformed into young ladies, dressed in light- 
colored costumes, with cloche hats of the same shade. Accompanied 
by two of their teachers, they were being introduced as cadets into a 
job that they needed, but else had not secured. I never found out 
where the clothes came from, only that their teachers had outfitted 
them for the experiment. 

In our enthusiasm over the guidance program and its immediate 
results, we quite forgot that we had been expected to report on the 
educational side of guidance only. Nevertheless when finally we met 
for the office conference, the real life vocational material that had 
been accumulated was voted worth presentation to a larger group. 
First one seminario was planned with four numbers, a statement of 
the problem bv the director of the city experimental school, followed 
by three papers—educational guidance (for girls), vocational guidance 
(for boys), and vocational guidance (for girls). This was expanded 
into two meetings to give ample time for discussion. Purposely, no 
notice was sent to the schools. The authorities wanted to try out 
the value of newspaper publicity in securing audiences. Perhaps it 
was the newspapers, perhaps the subject, perhaps the intense interest 
of the teachers in whatever concerned their work—at any rate, the 
hall was packed for both meetings, without even standing room, and 
the audience remained to hear the last word. The platform was full 
of officials, from the Minister, General Navarrete, down, and all were 
as deeply interested as the rest of us! 

What was my amazement to read in the morning newspaper that 
there would be a third seminario, and then, the next day, a fourth! 
Both these latter meetings were very interesting, with splendid at- 
tendance, too. What had happened was this: From all over Chile, 
as well as in Santiago, teachers demanded to be heard, some of them 
to tell of their experience with these problems, and others of the need 
for an immediate solution. In particular I remember the almost 
tragic story of a teacher of an adult class of 20 men. They had come 
to her because they were dissatisfied with their occupations and longed 
to prepare themselves, even at this late day, for something else. 


“Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very heaven.” 


TWO SOUTH AMERICAN POETS: GABRIELA 
MISTRAL AND JUANA DE IBARBOUROU 


By Luisa Lutsr! 


HE poetry of two great women of our day expresses, for the first 

time in Spanish-American literature, the genius of America with 
that unmistakable accent which is the hallmark of originality. There 
is inherent in the poetry of both writers an individuality not derived 
from subject matter or from form, a spiritual quality which reveals 
the intrinsic America. Gabriela Mistral and Juana de Ibarbourou 
could not have written as they have had they been born in any other 
part of the world. 

The poetry of Gabriela Mistral bears the stamp of the mighty 
mountain range which has ineradicably marked her work with its 
overpowering grandeur, its rugged peaks, the immaculate purity of 
its eternal snows, its bold and cruel mysticism. Even the Biblical 
influence which is apparent in all her work would be inexplicable apart 
from those awe-inspiring panoramas where the blind forces of nature 
illustrate and sanction the terrible wrath of Jehovah, permeating with 
fatalism the magnificent poetry of the Chilean writer. 

The extraordinary success of Juana de Ibarbourou has no other 
explanation than that of her unmistakable accent. She is in herself 
the voice of her part of America—a fragrant, individual, unpretentious 
corner—speaking in faultless Spanish verse, but with a natural rustic- 
ity never needing the picturesque accessory of the gaucho to interpret 
the new soul of the plains, characteristically American in its unaf- 
fected simplicity. 

Gabriela Mistral and Juana de Ibarbourou are voices of the soil 
singing on our continent, bringing to poetry the essence of nature 
unaltered by preconceived theory or conscious heed to local color. 

Their instinctive originality, their essential Americanism lies in 
their genuine accent, in their receptivity to the voice of nature, in 
their inspired spontaneity, in their profound artistic sincerity, in their 
very lack of concern with originality. Both women must have been 
nurtured in direct contact with nature, far from the cities which have 
since exercised a debilitating influence on their work. This change 
has been more marked in Juana de Ibarbourou, who has not as strong 








1 This appreciation is part of the introduction to an article by Srta. Luisi, Uruguayan author and educator, 
on The Literature of Uruguay in the Year of its Centenary (1930), the body of which will appear in the July 
issue of the BULLETIN. Chile is the country of Gabriela Mistral and Uruguay that of Juana de Ibarbourou. 
It is interesting to add that Srta. Mistral is this year on the faculty of Middlebury College Summer 
School, and is expected to lecture in the United States this autumn under the auspices of the International 
Institute of Education.—Editor. 
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an intellectual personality as Gabriela Mistral; the latter has found 
in a prose charged with unexpected implications the medium which 
poetry no longer offered her after she had lost contact with that 
magnificent craggy land of her birth. With both, their sincere and 
spontaneous early work constitutes their real contribution to poetry. 
Their later writing, produced far from the lands that suckled them, 
is now more cosmopolitan, less genuinely American. 

Because these women were not heirs to a tradition of culture, 
neither one will attain in the intellectual forms of verse to which modern 
poetry tends that expressive vigor which ranks them high in Amer- 
ican literature among such famous figures as Sabat Ercasty, whom 
they surpass in popularity though not in intrinsic merit, Gonzalez 
Martinez, Santos Chocano, or Leopoldo Lugones, internationally 
known poets whose work is considered part of the literary treasure 
of the race. 

For America and for American art and history, the poetic contri- 
bution of these two women is unique. They are themselves the poetry 
of America, unhampered despite obvious literary influences, significant 
and genuine as the voice of the streams and the fresh dawns of the 
wilderness. 


For those of the BuLLeTIN’s readers who understand Spanish a 
poem by each of the above-mentioned authors is appended. 


VIERNES SANTO! 


El sol de abril aun es ardiente y bueno 
y el surco, de la espera, resplandece; 
pero hoy no llenes l’ansia de su seno, 
porque Jesus padece. 


No remuevas la tierra. Deja, mansa, 
la mano en el arado; echa las mieses 
cuando ya nos devuelvan la esperanza, 

que aun Jestis padece. 


Ya sudé sangre bajo los olivos, 
y oy6 al que amaba, que nego tres veces. 
Mas, rebelde de amor, tiene arin latidos, 
jaun padece! 


Porque tu, labrador, siembras odiando, 
y yo tengo rencor cuando anochece, 
y un nino va como un hombre llorando, 
Jesus padece. 


Esta sobre el madero todavia 
y sed tremenda el labio le estremece. 
i Odio mi pan, mi estrofa y mi alegria, 
porque Jesus padece! 


—GABRIELA MISTRAL. 





1 From Mistral: Desolacién. Third edition, Editorial Nascimento, Santiago, Chile, 1926. 
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LOS PINOS ? 


Yo digo ipinos! y siento 

Que se me aclara el alma. 

Yo digo ipinos! y en mis oidos 
Rumorea la selva. 

Yo digo ipinos! y por mis labios pasa 
la frescura de las fuentes salvajes. 


iPinos, pinos, pinos! Y con los ojos cerrados, 
Veo la hilacha verde de los ramajes profundos. 
Que recortan el sol en obleas desiguales 

Y lo arrojan, como punados de lentejuelas 

A los caminos que bordean. 


Yo digo ipinos! y me veo morena 
Quinceabrilena 

Bajo uno que era amplio como una casa, 

donde una tarde alguien puso en mi boca, 

como un fruto extraordinario 

el primer beso amoroso. 

iY todo mi cuerpo anémico tiembla 

Recordando su antiguo perfume a yerbabuena! 


Y me duermo con los ojos llenos de lagrimas 
asi como los pinos se duermen en las ramas 
llenas de rocio. 


—JUANA DE IBARBOUROU. 





2 From Valdés: Antologia de la Moderna Poesia Uruguaya. Libreria‘‘E] Ateneo,’’ Montevideo. 1927 








PAN AMERICAN UNION NOTES 


THE GOVERNING BOARD 


Greetings to the Minister of Colombia and the Secretary of State.-— 
On opening the regular session of the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union on May 7, the chairman, Hon. Henry L. Stimson, 
Secretary of State of the United States, greeted His Excellency the 
Minister of Colombia, Dr. Enrique Olaya Herrera, in the following 
terms: 


Our first duty is a duty of welcome, not to a new face but a to a new office and 
an old friend. Since my last appearance here a great honor has been conferred 
upon our friend, who has been elected to the chief magistracy of his country, and 
I am sure that you will all join me in a most hearty weleome to Doctor Olaya in 
his new capacity. 


To these words of congratulation the Minister of Colombia replied 
as follows: 


I wish to take this opportunity to thank the chairman of the board for the 
words he has spoken with reference to my election to the Presidency of the 
Republic of Colombia. Once more let me also thank the Governing Board for 
the kind message which the members sent me through the acting chairman; and 
I also desire to take this opportunity to assure you that so long as I remain at 
the head of the Government of Colombia, the Pan American Union will always 
find in me a loyal coworker, devoted and faithful, animated by the highest spirit 
of Pan Americanism. 

And now may I say a word of congratulation, and in this I believe that I 
interpret the feelings of all my colleagues on the Governing Board, to our worthy 
chairman, the Secretary of State of the United States, for his brilliant conduct at 
the Naval Disarmament Conference which met at London and for the splendid 
result achieved at that conference, which has clearly demonstrated that the 
Government of the United States is a partisan of peace. It is certain that the 
results of this conference will be felt not only on the American Continent but in 
the whole world. 
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In response the Secretary of State said: 


Doctor Olaya has referred to my labors in the Naval Conference with very 
gracious and kindly words. It has been a very interesting and highly important 
task and I am very much gratified that we should have been able to play a part 
in accomplishing that which I feel sure will promote good will among the nations 
of the world. 

I want to say in the first place, that since I have become interested in naval 
limitation I have learned that as usual, contrary to my former information, it 
was to the Western Hemisphere and to two of our sister countries in America 
that we have to look for the first great example for naval limitation. If I had not 
gone to the Naval Conference I might have remained in ignorance of that very 
important fact, but as it was, it was only in our work there that I learned that 
our two sister nations, Argentina and Chile, in 1902, at least 20 years before the 
Washington treaty which we used to think was the pioneer in naval limitation— 
Chile and Argentina first taught the world the importance and the great success 
which could be derived from a treaty of naval limitation. In preparation for 
my work to lay before the Senate the importance of that same subject, I have 
been looking over the old treaty of 1902 and I find that those two countries 
established valuable precedents in that treaty which are still important, and that 
we in later years have been simply followers of the lesson that they then taught. 

The experience of those two countries also has shown us the importance of the 
results of that kind of a treaty; and the evidence of that method of allaying 
possible mutual irritation, and of laying the foundation for growth in international 
good will, was shown there just as later it was shown by the Washington treaty. 

All I can say about our recent labors in London is that we had a task whose 
difficulty we did not underestimate when we went there, and we have achieved 
not only a complete measure of success so far as three of the countries are con- 
cerned, but what is even more important, we have laid the foundations in good 
will for what I think will be soon followed by a complete success with all five 
countries. 

I am very glad to say that we were privileged to take a very considerable part 
from the very fact that the United States has no naval rivalries with either 
France or Italy, and no rivalries with regard to the relations between Great 
Britain and either France or Italy. Those countries did us the honor to ask us 
to sit in with them in their conferences, and I think it was largely due to the 
influence of the American delegation that one or two crises were successfully 
passed, and that when adjournment finally came, it was in an atmosphere of 
thorough good will on the part of all five nations, and an earnest resolution on 
the part of all to follow the progress that had been made with further steps, 
until we shall have a complete limitation as to all five nations. 

The Americans, and I think every other delegation, left there full of high 

hope that this treaty was not only an important step in itself, but a preliminary 
to a still more important step. 
- For myself, I wish to testify that there is no such school for training ignorant 
statesmen in international relations as an international conference. It was my 
first international conference, and I learned many things, and I hope that I 
shall be able to treasure those matters in my mind for future helpfulness, wherever 
I may be ealled. I formed a very high admiration for some of the great men I 
met, and I can say with absolute sincerity that our delegation met with nothing 
but fairness and kindness from all of the other delegations that we met. Our 
relations were most pleasant, and if it had not been for that atmosphere of 
general good will, the result might have been very different; it was that which 
carried us through to a final result with which, the more we study it, the better 
satisfied we are. 
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So I am very glad to be back here and to meet these old friends who sit around 
this table. It fills me with renewed thankfulness for the great privilege we all 
have of belonging to a new hemisphere, which is free from so many of the diffi- 
culties and the problems of the old hemisphere. I feel the extent of that privilege 
the more I study it, and in turn I feel the importance and the value of the birth- 
right that goes with all of the nations that inhabit the new hemisphere. It 
behooves us, not selfishly, but with a very deep thankfulness, to go forward and 
try to use the advantages which we have had, in bringing together the common 
spirit of American fraternity, and to use that for the benefit of the world at large. 


The vice chairman of the Governing Board, His Excellency the 
Ambassador of Mexico, Sefior Manual C. Téllez, also extended a 
warm welcome to the Secretary of State on his return, saying: 


The chairman has been so kind as to make a most eloquent statement regard- 
ing the success achieved by the mission which he directed at the London Con- 
ference. Our distinguished colleague, the President-Elect of Colombia, has already 
rendered an eloquent tribute to the chairman of the board for his work at London. 
To add more to what has been said by the President-Elect of Colombia would 
be to diminish the force of his eloquence. But may I take a moment to express 
the board’s wish that these results which are now an immediate hope may shortly 
become a reality for the good of humanity. 

What the chairman of the board has said of the part he took at the conference 
shows an excess of modesty proportional to the greatness of his capability, but 
at all events we congratulate ourselves on his return and welcome him, since his 
presence, his courtesy, his industriousness will always continue to be at the service 
of the Pan American cause and he will continue his able leadership in matters 
which are of great interest to us all. 


His Excellency the Ambassador of Chile, Dr. Carlos G. Davila, 
likewise expressed his greetings to the Honorable Mr. Stimson, 
speaking as follows: 


It is a real pleasure to see the Secretary of State, Mr. Stimson, back again among 
us. 

All your colleagues of this board, Mr. Secretary, followed with the greatest 
sympathy every detail of your work in London. 

And we were very glad to join His Excellency the Minister of Colombia in 
extending to you our congratulations on the outcome, which is a great accom- 
plishment for your country and a far-reaching step in the way of a cordial under- 
standing between the nations—that goal toward which the world is striving to-day 
in a sort of collective impulse of which we are all a part. 

And we duly appreciate your courtesy in telling us something about your 
achievements in London. We understand the friendly significance of this step 
before this group of representatives of the Americas. 

May I be permitted to express to you my personal thanks for the kind reference 
that you made to my country and Argentina as pioneers of the idea of limitation 
of armaments. 

I do believe that if, in the passage of the centuries, history is going to remember 
some of the accomplishments of this Western Hemisphere, it will rank among 
the first, the pioneering work done by all the Republies of this continent, for peace, 
for limitation of armaments, and toward the pacific solution by arbitration or 
conciliation of difficulties between nations. 


110474—30— Bull. 6 
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Centenary of the death of Sucre.—June 4, the centenary of the death 
of Antonio José de Sucre, to the commemoration of which this issue 
of the BULLETIN is largely devoted, will be observed in Washington 
by a special session of the Governing Board, at which addresses will 
be made by the chairman and other members. In addition, the flags 
of the 21 American republics will be raised to the strains of their 
respective national hymns. 

Pan American Day.—At the aforementioned May meeting of the 
Governing Board a resolution was adopted recommending the desira- 
bility of observance of Pan American Day in all the Republics of the 
American Continent, a day which shall be established as a commemo- 
rative symbol of the sovereignty of the American nations and the 
voluntary union of all in one continental unity. The resolution of the 
board recommended that the Governments members of the Pan 
American Union designate April 14 as Pan American Day, and that 
the national flags of the respective countries be displayed on that date. 
April 14 is the date on which the resolution creating the Pan American 
Union was adopted at the First International Conference of American 
States in 1890. 

Pan American Pedagogical Congress —The board also acted on the 
resolution of the Sixth Pan American Conference, recommending that 
a Pan American Pedagogical Congress be held, in which the normal 
and upper elementary schools of the American States shall take part 
through representatives appointed by their respective Governments. 
As the Government of Chile has indicated a willingness to convene the 
congress, and has suggested that it be held in the vear 1932, the Gov- 
erning Board resolved that the Pan American Pedagogical Congress 
shall be held in the city of Santiago in the year 1932, the exact 
date to be determined by the Government of Chile and the Pan 
American Union. The Government of Chile will issue invitations to 
’ the Governments of the American Republics to be represented at the 
Congress, which will consider normal and elementary school extension 
work, exchange of professors and students, the status of normal and 
elementary school teaching in the American States, school reforms, 
school construction, and school budgets. 

Report on the Columbus Memorial Lighthouse.—A report on the 
Columbus Memorial Lighthouse was submitted by the permanent 
committee of the Governing Board intrusted with this project and 
adopted. 

Committees on intellectual cooperation.—A resolution of the board 
authorized the Director General to request the Minister of Public 
Instruction of each of the American Republics to take appropriate 
steps for the formation of a National Council of Intellectual Coop- 
eration. These councils will be organized pursuant to the organic 
act of the Inter-American Institute of Intellectual Cooperation, which 
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oe s CY ee ee ORES ee : 
DR. ENRIQUE GIL OF ARGENTINA AT THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 
A recent visitor to Washington was Dr. Enrique Gil, Secretary of the Argentine-American Cultural 
Institute. In the group with him appear, from left to right, in front row: President of the National 
Geographic Society, Dr. Gilbert Grosvenor; Doctor Gil; the Secretary of the Interior, Hon. Ray 
Lyman Wilbur; the Minister of the United States to Honduras, Hon. Julius G. Lay; the President of 
the University of Maryland, Dr. Raymond A. Pearson; the Rector of the Catholic University of 
America, Rt. Rev. Monsignor James H. Ryan. Second row: The Assistant Director of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union, Dr. E. Gil Borges; the President of George Washington University, Dr. Cloyd H. Marvin; 
the Consul General of the United States in Mexico, Mr. William Dawson; the Law Librarian of the 
Library of Congress, Dr. John T. Vance; Mr. J. C. Luitweiler, of New York; Dr. C. E. McGuire. 
Third row: The Assistant Secretary of State, Mr. Francis White; the Director General of the Pan 


American Union, Dr. L. S. Rowe; and the Secretary of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, Dr. James Brown Scott. 


was created at the Inter-American Congress of Rectors, Deans, 
and Educators which met at Havana in February last. The national 
councils will be composed of delegates appointed by the universities 
and other institutions of higher education, to collaborate with the 
Inter-American Central Council and with the other national councils 
in the study and solution of the problems of intellectual life in the 
Americas. 
THE DIRECTOR GENERAL’S OFFICE 


Latin American visitors.—The following prominent Latin Americans 
visited the Pan American Union during the month of April and the 
early part of May and were received by the Director General: 

Sefor Don Rafael Brache, the newly appointed Minister of the 
Dominican Republic to the United States. 

Senor Dr. Octavio Méndez Pereira, Minister of Panama to Great 
Britain and France. Dr. Méndez Pereira was accompanied by His 
Excellency the Minister of Panama to the United States, Senor 
Dr. Ricardo J. Alfaro. 
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Senor Don Carlos Alfredo Tornquist, of Argentina. 

Senor Don Victor A. Belatinde, of Peru. 

Sefor Don Juan Lozano y Lozano, of Colombia. 

Senior Don Heliodoro Zapata, of Colombia. 

The following delegates to the First International Congress on 
Mental Hygiene: 

Senor Dr. Hector Norrie, of Argentina; 

Senor Dr. Félix Sanchez Pefia, of Bolivia; 

Senhor Dr. M. Y. Muniz, Senhor Dr. Plinio Olinto, and Senhor 
Dr. Gustavo Riedel, of Brazil; 

Senor Dr. Francisco M. Fernandez, Senor Dr. Ricardo Lancis, 
Sefor Dr. René Lavalette, Sefor Dr. Juan Portell Villa, Sefior 
Dr. Miguel Rodriguez Machado, and Sefor Dr. Gustavo Santa Ana 
Albrecht, of Cuba; 

Senor Dr. José Victor Fernandez Manero and Senor Dr. Samuel 
Ramirez Moreno, of Mexico; 

Senor Dr. Jacinto J. Manon, of the Dominican Republic; 

Senor Dr. Guillermo G. de Paredes, of Panama; 

Sefior Dr. Candido Vasconsellos, of Paraguay; 

Senor Dr. A. Fernos Isern, of Porto Rico; 

Senor Dr. Anthony Sicco, of Uruguay; and 

Senor Dr. Guillermo Aranda, of Venezuela. 

Sefiores Don Andrés Stoessel and Don Adam Stoessel, accompanied 
by Sefor Don Julian Enciso, Chargé d’Affaires of Argentina. The 
Sefiores Stoessel had just arrived at Washington after a successful 
journey by automobile from Buenos Aires. 

Sefiora de Doninelli, a distinguished Guatemalan singer, accom- 
panied by His Excellency the Minister of Guatemala, Sefor Dr. 
Adrian Recinos. 

Addresses —The Director General has delivered several addresses 
in the course of the last few weeks. On Tuesday, April 24, he spoke 
over anetwork of the National Broadcasting Co. on “ Pan Americanism 
as a Factor in the Maintenance of World Peace.’”’ The occasion was 
the opening of the second series of peace talks under the auspices of 
the Women’s International League of Peace and Freedom. 

A group of students from the department of political science of 
Union College, accompanied by the head of that department, Dr. 
W. Leon Godshall, were received by the Director General on their 
annual visit to the Pan American Union. He also talked to them on 
the relations of the United States with Latin America, emphasizing 
the importance of establishing closer cultural ties between the peoples 
of this continent. 

On the evening of Friday, May 9, the Director General addressed 
another group of students—the midshipmen of the senior class of the 
United States Naval Academy. His subject was “Some Outstanding 
Factors in our Relations with Latin America.” 
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DELEGATES TO THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON MENTAL HYGIENE 
The distinguished Latin American delegates to the First International Congress on Mental Hygiene, 


which met in Washington in May, were received by the Director General on their visit to the Pan 
American Union. 


The Director General welcomed to the Pan American Union the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, and also the Children of the 
American Revolution during the course of their annual convention in 
April. On each occasion the Director General made a brief address 
on the importance of cultivating a better understanding between the 
nations of America. 

Another group of visitors was composed of young citizens from the 
fourth congressional district of Florida, guests of the Hon. Ruth Bryan 
Owen, M. C. The Director General spoke to them on “ Inter- 
American Relations.” 


THE COUNSELOR’SOFBICE 


Concerts of Latin American music.—The forty-ninth concert of Latin 
American music held under the auspices of the Pan American Union 
took place April 21 in the Hall of the Americas of the union’s building 
in Washington. It marked the first appearance of the enlarged band 
of 100 pieces known as the United Service Orchestra. Under the joint 
direction of the leaders of the three bands representing the Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps, the orchestra played a program of music 
some of which had not previously been heard in the United States. 
In fact, four of the numbers had their premiére. The event was 


~~ 
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considered of such importance as to justify the leading papers in 
Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, to send their music critics to 
review the event. The notices were most complimentary. 

The assisting artists of the evening were from Central America. 
Manuel Salazar, tenor, well-known on both the operatic and concert 
stage, was born in Costa Rica. His numbers were enthusiastically 
received. Luis A. Delgadillo, composer-pianist, played a number of 
selections based upon folk music of his native land (Nicaragua); and 
also conducted the orchestra in a selection of his own composition, 
Danza Salvaje. The audience assembled was a most representative 
one, as the Vice President of the United States, the Diplomatic Corps, 
and many prominent in official and social Washington were present. 

Broadcasting stations throughout the United States carried the 
program by radio, and the International General Electric Co., of 
Schenectady, sent out the program on its two short-wave channels, 
so that it was possible for stations in Latin America to receive and 
rebroadcast the selections. This was done successfully by a number of 
stations. 

The Counselor, Mr. Franklin Adams, has arranged a series of three 
concerts for the summer season, to be held on the Esplanade of the 
Pan American Union Building and broadcast as in the case of the last 
concert. 

The first of these will be held on Monday evening, June 9. The 
program of Latin American music will be furnished by the United 
States Army Band, Capt. William J. Stannard, conducting; and assist- 
ing artists. The vocalist for this occasion will be the internationally 
known Chilean baritone, Leopoldo Gutiérrez, who will sing several 
selections with band accompaniment. Senor Gutiérrez has sung 
with the leading concert bands of Latin America and of Europe. He 
will feature in his second group of songs an aria from the Brazilian 
opera, “The Buyer of Diamonds,’ by Mignone. There will be two 
especially arranged numbers for three marimbas featured in this 
concert. 

The second concert of the series will be held on Tuesday evening, 
July 8. On this occasion the instrumental program will be played by 
the United States Marine Band, under the leadership of Capt. Taylor 
Branson. There will be two assisting artists from Latin America. 

The final concert of the summer season will be held on Thursday 
evening, September 11. The United States Navy Band, under the 
leadership of Lieut. Charles Benter, will be heard at this concert. 
There will be two assisting artists. 


FOREIGN TRADE ADVISER’S OFFICE 


Informative booklets —New editions of the booklets on Buenos Aires 
in the American Cities Series and on rubber and nitrate in the Com- 
modities of Commerce Series have recently been issued by this office. 
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Lecture —‘“ People and Progress in Central America”’ was the title 
of an address delivered by the Foreign Trade Adviser, Mr. William A. 
Reid, on April 14, at Springfield, Mass., under the auspices of the 
Division of University Extension, Department of Education, State 


of Massachusetts. 
COLUMBUS MEMORIAL LIBRARY 


Book lists—Among the 375 requests for information received by 
the library during the past month were many asking suggestions as to 
informative books relating to Latin America. The varied subjects 
about which inquiry was made included Antonio José de Sucre; Peru, 
Argentina, Haiti, and other countries; numismatics; aviation; gauchos; 
and tropical fruits. 

Photographic accessions.—Fifty-seven photographs were recently 
added to the union’s already large collection. These included some 
beautiful Chilean scenes from the Ministry of Promotion; pictures of 
the National University at Habana; and a collection of pictures 
taken in the larger South American cities. 

New periodicals —New periodicals received for the first time during 
the past month are as follows: 


Boletin Oficial del Ministerio de Educacién Publica. Published by the Min- 
isterio in Santiago, Chile. Afio 1, No. 2, January 25, 1930. 52 p. 

Boletin Fabril. Organo dela Sociedad Nacional de Industrias. Published un- 
der the direction of V. M. Arana, Calle Bejarano 221, Lima, Peru. Afio 1, No. 2, 
January, 1930. p. 51-100. Illus. 

Progreso Nacional. Industria, arte, comercio, literatura, variedades. Pub- 
lished under the direction of Leopoldo Ramos Giménez, Asuncién, Paraguay. Afo 
1, No. 1, January, 1980. 26 p. Illus. 

El Sembrador. Revista pedagégica. Published by the Asociacién Peda- 
gégica Universitaria, Habana, Cuba. Afio 1, No. 1, June-July, 1928. 80 p. 


Among the many books added to the library shelves are: 


Sintesis dela revolucién mexicana. By Ricardo Calderé6n Arzamendi. Santiago 
de Chile, Imprenta ‘‘La Sud America,”’ 1929. 232 p. 

Tres conferencias sobre derecho internacional privado. Pronunciadas para la 
Julius Rosenthal Foundation en la Northwestern University, Chicago, por 
Antonio 8. de Bustamante y Sirvén . . . Habana, 1929. 75 p. 

Sus mejores poemas. By Daniel de la Vega, selected by Roberto Meza Fuentes. 
Santiago, Nascimento, 1930. 312 p. 

Versiones incaicas. By (? ) Reynolds. Vol. 1. Santiago de Chile, Casa 
Amarilla, 1930. 160 p. Illus. 

Los Caribes y Colén. Vol. 5, Works of Manuel Sanguily. Habana, A. Dorr- 
becker, 1927. 483 p. 

Terra Patrum. Paginas de critica y de historia literaria. By Luis Correa. 
Caracas, Tip. Americana, 1930. 170 p. 

Por tierras colombinas. Impresiones y apuntes: La reptiblica del Ecuador, 
1924-1929. By Alfonso R. de Grijalba y Lépez Faleén . . . Guayaquil, Tip. 
y lit. de la Sociedad Filantrépica del Guayas [1929]. 178 p. 

Ibero American red book. (Press directory). Anuario de la prensa Ibero- 
Americana, 1930. New York, Pan American News Service, 25 Church Street. 


167 p. 
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Some Spanish-American poets. ‘Translated by Alice Stone Blackwell. With 
an introduction and notes by Isaac Goldberg. New York, D. Appleton and Co., 
1929. 559 p. (In Spanish and English.) 

El Panamericanismo y la opinién europea. By Orestes Ferrara. Paris, Le 
Livre Libre, 141, Boulevard Péreire, 1930. 302 p. 

El mapa mas antiguo de la Isla de Santo Domingo (1516) y Pedro Martir de 
Angleria. By Dr. Carlo Frati . .. Con proemio por Federico Henriquez y 
Carvajal... Edicién al cuidado del Gobierno Dominicano, Secretaria de 
Estado de Agricultura y Inmigracién. Firenze, Leo 8. Olschi (1929). 22 p., 
1 plate and 1 fold. color map. 

El panamericanismo y el derecho internacional. By Dr. J. M. Yepes. Bogota, 
Imprenta Nacional, 1980. 447 p. 

Parnaso escolar. Selecciédn de poesias para recitaciones y ensenhanza del 
lenguaje compiladas v clasificadas por Ernesto J. Vastillero R. Panama, Benedetti 
Hermanos, 1929. 305 p. 

Panama y las guerras de los Estados Unidos. By Narciso Garay. Panama, 
Imp. Nacional, 1930. 276 p. 

Bibliografia de la reforma, la intervencién y el imperio. By Jesis Guzman y 
Raz Guzman. Vol. 1. Mexico, Secretaria de Relaciones Exteriores, 1930. 
422 p. (Numero 17, Monografias bibliograéficas mexicanas.) 

Catalogo de la Biblioteca Nacional. Arreglado por materias, segtin el sistema 
“Dewey Decimal.’ By Rafael Garcia Escobar. Vol. 1. San Salvador, 
Imprenta ‘‘La Salvadorefia,’”’ 1930. 442 p. 

Bibliografia de las lenguas quechua y aymard. By José Toribio Medina. 
(Contributions from the Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, 
vol. 7, No. 7.) New York, 1930. 117 p. 


DIVISION OF INTELLECTUAL COOPERATION 


Information furnished—The division has recently been asked to 
compile for inquirers lists on various topics, including engineering 
societies and schools in Latin America, institutes of international 
relations, cultural organizations in the United States especially 
interested in Latin America, texts suitable for teaching English to 
Spanish-speaking persons, and companies supplying phonographic 
records for instruction in Spanish. The division is at present com- 
piling a list of schools of higher education in the United States offering 
courses relating to Latin America. Requests were also received for 
information on scientific research carried on by Latin Americans, and 
for the names of speakers on Latin America. Exhibition material 
for classroom and club work has been in demand this spring. There 
has also been much interest in the Congress of Rectors, Deans, and 
Educators held last February in Habana, and the Inter-American 
Institute of Intellectual Cooperation there created. An account of 
the congress and institute prepared by the chief of the division, Miss 
Heloise Brainerd, and published in the April issue of the BULLETIN is 
now available in pamphlet form as No. 4 of the Congress and Confer- 
ence Series. 

Contacts made.—The division has been instrumental in bringing 
about an exchange of publications between a Latin American associa- 
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tion of architects and similar societies in the United States, and in 
helping a scientist who wished to be placed in contact with Latin 
American ornithologists who will be willing to watch for birds which 
he has banded. Assistance was given also to a scientific expedition 
in making its plans for research this summer in one of the Latin 
American countries. 

Visitors —Among recent callers at the Division of Intellectual 
Cooperation were the following: Miss Frances R. Grant, Vice Presi- 
dent of the Roerich Museum of New York, who called relative to her 
second trip to certain Latin American countries; Mr. and Mrs. 
Fred. Aden of the Colegio Americano and Instituto Comercial Ward 
of Buenos Aires, who are in the United States on a year’s leave of 
absence; Dr. Lincoln Wirt of California, who is securing from schools 
in the United States first-aid chests as gifts for rural schools in 
Mexico; and Miss Maria Machin, Dean of Women at the University 
of Porto Rico. 





DIVISION OF AGRICULTURAL COOPERATION 





Guatemalan textiles —The Pan American Union recently received a 
copy of the annual report of the Textile Bureau to the Ministry of 
Agriculture of Guatemala, together with a valuable collection of 
photographs illustrating various phases of the textile industry in that 
country. This report, sent by Sefor A. Morales y Sanchez, chief of 
the bureau, is most comprehensive, and contains a great deal of 
valuable information on this important industry which is of general 
as well as local interest. Without doubt a great deal of attention is 
being paid to the development and increased production of fibrous 
plants in Guatemala, a country admirably suited to their cultivation 
by reason of its climate, soil, and general growing conditions. 

Seeds and trees —The division has received several requests from 
Colombia for seeds and trees of different kinds. Provisions have been 
made whereby these are being sent as soon as possible. This is in 
accordance with the practice of the division, which does not act as 
a dispenser of samples of seeds, grains, or trees, but only as an inter- 
mediary between inquirers from the Latin-American Republics and 
the Department of Agriculture and other institutions of the United 
States. The division is always glad to lend its cooperation in an- 
swering requests of this nature. 


LEGISLATION 


ARGENTINA 


EIGHT-HOUR pAy.—On March 12, 1930, the President issued two 
decrees for the application of law No. 11544 of August 29, 1929. 
The law limits the hours of employment for all labor except farming, 
stock raising, domestic service, or that done in establishments en- 
tirely staffed by members of the family of the owner, manager, or 
agent. For work in hazardous occupations the law limits employ- 
ment to a maximum of 6 hours daily or 36 weekly; for night work 
(between 9 p. m. and 6 a. m.), to 7 daily or 42 weekly; and in all 
other instances coming within the scope of the law, to 8 daily or 48 
weekly. 

The first decree, to take effect 60 days after publication in the 
Boletin Oficial, consists mainly of regulations for hazardous occupa- 
tions, which include the manufacture of paint, enamel, or varnish 
containing lead salts, arsenic, or other substances injurious to health; 
any manufacture involving the unavoidable discharge of irritating 
or toxic dusts or vapors; work in printing shops using linotype, stere- 
otype, rotogravure, or similar machines; the manufacture of mercury 
and its compounds; branches of the textile industry requiring em- 
ployees to work in excessively high temperatures; work under water, 
such as diving or repairing vessels; certain specified work underground 
or in basements; work in tuberculosis sanatoriums or hospitals or 
similar institutions. 

The second decree provides another extension of six months, 
until September 12, 1930, before the law becomes effective for sea, 
river, and port workers and railway employees under national juris- 
diction and employees in other public services. (La Prensa, Buenos 
Aires, March 12 and 13, 1930.) 


BRAZIL 


BANKRUPTCY LAW.—The new bankruptcy law approved by an 
Executive decree of December 9, 1929, has become effective in all 
the States of the Union and the Federal District. This law, besides 
providing for many important amendments to the previous law on 
bankruptcies, is expected largely to eliminate abuses of the composi- 
tion (concordata) privilege by raising the minimum limits for settle- 
ment. According to the old bankruptcy law a firm could propose an 
agreement with its creditors by offering to pay as low as 21 per cent of 
the liabilities. The new law provides for a minimum proposal of 
40 per cent for cash, which must be acceptable to the majority of 
creditors; if, however, payment is to be spread over a period of time, 
which may not exceed two years, the proposal must be acceptable to 
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two-thirds of the creditors, representing at least 75 per cent of the 
credits. Minimum settlements are fixed at 50 per cent if the period 
be 6 months, 55 per cent if 12 months and 60 per cent if 24 months. 
(Diario Official, January 26, 1930; Brazilian Business, January, 1930; 
Gazeta da Bolsa, March 10, 1930, Rio de Janeiro.) 


CHILE 


EMPLOYEES IN COMMERCIAL ESTABLISHMENTS.—When the law 
concerning private employees was passed at the end of 1924, business 
concerns were given five years in which to comply with certain pro- 
visions therein contained. Since January 1, 1930, therefore, in all 
commercial or industrial establishments having more than five 
employees, at least 75 per cent must be Chileans. For the purposes 
of this law, foreigners married to Chileans and those who have lived 
more than 10 years in the Republic are considered Chileans. The 
law does not cover technical experts who could not be replaced by 
nationals. (Hl Mercurio, Santiago, February 26, 1930.) 


COLOMBIA 


LaBor commiss1on.—On March 8, 1930, a decree was signed by 
the President authorizing the creation of a temporary commission 
under the General Labor Bureau of the Department of Industry to 
advise the department on questions arising in the study of the pro- 
posed labor code drafted by a commission in that bureau. The 
newly constituted body will be composed of the members of the 
latter commission, two representatives of employers’ associations, 
and two representatives of labor organizations. The sessions of the 
commission, held under the chairmanship of the minister, are, ac- 
cording to the decree, to be attended by the chief and the legal 
adviser of the General Labor Office. Members of the congressional 
committee for the study of social problems will also be invited. One 
of the representatives of the employers’ associations will be chosen 
by the Society of Agriculturists of Colombia and the other by the 
National Coffee Growers’ Committee. Representatives of the labor 
organizations will be chosen by the Department of Industry by lot 
from the candidates nominated by incorporated labor organizations, 
each of which may submit one name. (I Nuevo Tiempo, Bogota, 


March 9, 1930.) 
COSTA RICA 


Costa Rican corrrr.—In order to protect the name and guar- 
antee the quality of Costa Rican coffee abroad, the President has 
decreed that all coffee exported shall be documented. The certifi- 
cates, containing the names of the sender and the receiver, the num- 
ber, weight, and mark of the packages, the port of embarkation, and 
the date, will be sent to the consul at the port of destination and 
delivered to the consignee. (La Gaceta, San Jose, March 16, 1930.) 
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CUBA 


ScHoou oF Oprometry.—A School of Optometry, to be part of the 
College of Medicine and Pharmacy of the University of Habana, 
has been authorized by the Government. Only graduates of the 
school will be allowed to practice the profession in Cuba in the future. 
However, all optometrists over 21 years of age and free from communi- 
cable diseases who have been practicing for at least five years unin- 
terruptedly in the Republic may continue to practice without further 
examination if they present adequate proof of their ability and solicit 
exemption from such examination within 90 days after promulgation 
of the law. Those now practicing whose credentials are not satisfac- 
tory must pass examinations in all subjects covered in the new course. 
(Gaceta Oficial, Habana, March 8, 1930.) 

COMMEMORATIVE POSTAGE sTAMPs.—In honor of the Second Cen- 
tral American Olympic games, held in Cuba from March 15 to April 5, 
1930, President Machado authorized the emission of postage stamps 
in five series, of 1, 2, 5, 10, and 20 centavos, respectively. The pro- 
ceeds from the sale of these stamps, estimated at over $45,000, was 
used to defray the expenses of the Olympiad. (Gaceta Ofcial, 
Habana, March 3, 1930.) 


GUATEMALA 


RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION.—The president has amplified the 
terms of the immigration restrictions established by Decree 950 of 
August 31, 1927, affecting individuals from Turkey, Palestine, Lebanon, 
Arabia, and Syria, to include also natives or naturalized citizens of 
Armenia, Egypt, Afghanistan, Poland, Greece, Bulgaria, Rumania, 
Russia, Persia, Jugoslavia, India and the nations formerly part of 
the Russian Empire, and immigrants from the northern shore of 
Africa. Furthermore, the entrance of gypsies, whatever their nation- 
ality by birth or naturalization, is absolutely forbidden. The follow- 
ing citizens, unless gypsies, of the above-mentioned nations may, 
however, be admitted: Husbands or wives when the other partner 
can prove that he or she is established in the country; parents or chil- 
dren of the same, if the relatives resident in Guatemala have the means 
to support them; those who, having once resided in the country, can 
prove that they have a business of their own established there; and 
those who have more than 5,000 quetzales. All such individuals, in 
order to be admitted to the country, must deposit 200 quetzales, 
which will be returned if the depositor leaves the country within a 
year. (Hl Guatemalteco, Guatemala City, September 8, 1927, and 


February 5, 1930.) 
HONDURAS 


PUBLIC IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEES.—A decree signed by the 
President on February 5, 1930, provides for the establishment of four 
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committees on public improvements, one for each of the districts of 
Cucuyagua, Santa Rita, and Dulce Nombre, and one for the districts of 
Trinidad and San Jeronimo. The committees will attend chiefly 
to the installation of drinking water and electricity in their districts. 
(La Gaceta, Tegucigalpa, March 10, 1930.) 


MEXICO 


Lasor Banx.—On January 20, 1930, the President issued a law 
creating a Labor Bank. The organization will finance centers of 
production established principally to solve the unemployment 
problem; promote national industry by means of social action based 
on workers’ cooperative associations and popular credit; foster habits 
of saving, especially among the working class; promote the use of 
social insurance; and carry on general banking operations. The bank 
is to be organized for a period of 30 years; its main office will be in 
Mexico City, but branch offices or agencies at other places within the 
country or abroad may be established. The capital stock will be 
5,000,000 pesos, the shares to be divided into two classes; the first, 
called series A, will be subscribed for by the Federal and State Gov- 
ernments exclusively and the second, called series B, will be made 
payable to the bearer. Shares in series A will be for 1,000 pesos each, 
are untransferable and registered; shares in series B will be for 10 
pesos each and may be subscribed for by cooperative societies, labor 
organizations, and private individuals. The bank will be directed and 
administered by a board composed of seven directors, three alternates, 
and a general manager. The full text of this law appeared in the 
Diario Oficial, Mexico City, February 1, 1930. 


PERU 


NEW MONETARY UNIT.—On February 10, 1930, Congress passed 
Law No. 6746, establishing the gold sol as the monetary unit of the 
Republic. According to the provisions of the law, which was signed 
by President Leguia on February 11, 1930, the sol will contain 
0.601853 of a gram of fine gold and will be coined in 10 and 50 sol 
pieces. The value of a sol will be $0.40. 

According to another article of the same law, the exportation of 
gold in bars or coins is duty free. Its exportationin minerals, bars of 
other metals, ore concentrates and other metallurgical products 
without distinction, however, will be subject to a duty fixed by the 
law covering such metals. (Boletin de la Superintendencia General 
de Aduanas, Lima, February, 1930.) 

MONOPOLY OF EXPLOSIVES ESTABLISHED.—A law was passed by 
Congress on December 31, 1929, authorizing President Leguia to 
establish a monopoly on the importation and sale of explosives and 
accessories thereof, such as caps, fuses, and similar objects. Accord- 
ing to this law the Government will sell the products included in 
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the monopoly to the public at such prices as will give it an average 
profit of not more than 50 per cent of the cost f. 0. b. port warehouses. 
(El Peruano, Lima, February 13, 1930.) 


VENEZUELA 


Copkr REvIsIoN.—The President of the Republic appointed on 
January 23, 1930, an ad honorem commission to prepare a revision 
of the national legal codes. The commission will consist of the fol- 
lowing members, under the chairmanship of the Minister of Foreign 
Relations: Dr. José Gil Fortoul, Dr. Juan Bautista Bance; Dr. Luis I. 
Bastidas; Dr. Anibal Sierraalta Telleria, and Dr. Cristébal L. Men- 
doza. The reforms recommended will be submitted to the legislature 
for official action. (Gaceta Oficial, Caracas, January 23, 1930.) 

TRAINING OF PUBLIC HEALTH OFFICIALS.—On February 28, 1930, 
the President issued a decree establishing in the National Bureau 
of Public Health a school to train sanitary officials and laboratory 
technicians. Candidates for the former positions will take a six 
months’ course in the theory and practice of hygiene, prophylaxis, 
and disinfection. Training for laboratory technician will include, in 
addition, instruction in some laboratory of the National Bureau of 
Public Health. The National Director of Public Health will be in 
charge of the school and responsible for the curriculum and the 
examinations. (Gaceta Oficial, Caracas, February 28, 1930.) 





AGRICULTURE 
ARGENTINA 


CoTTron cULTIVATION.—The outlook for the cotton crop for the 
agricultural year 1929-30 is reported to be very bright. There are 
134,480 hectares (hectare equals 2.47 acres) under cultivation, a 
record figure, showing a 29.5 per cent increase over the 103,710 
hectares planted the year before. The area cultivated during the 
past two seasons, by regions, is as follows: 

















| Per cent of 
: ; increase or 
Region | 1928-29 1929-30 decrease, 
| 1929-30 
Gheco eae ea ewan Wee ae | 91,900 | 119, 930 +30. 5 
Corrientes: =p ee ee ee es Sees 8, 000 10, 000 +265. 0 
IROnIN OS a 26 See ee eee Ae eae Cee nee wa nN 2, 100 2, 500 +19. 0 
Santiago del Hsterom 22 2225 9 2 eee) oe | 1, 300 1, 800 +38. 5 
C@atamarcaws -s ee eae ken Ue meee nee | 210 60 —71. 4 
Otnersa 2 29 Cen" Ree eee segs eee | 200 190 —5.0 
TOtal =: | sas Uae, Ook Maen ee | 103,710 | 134, 480 +29. 5 
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The following table shows the growth of cotton cultivation for the 
last 15 years: 

















Ginning 
Years | Area sown eaten. Se 
Seed Fiber 
Hectares Metric tons Metric tons Metric tons 

Olé Sie ee ee 3, 300 2, 640 | 792 1, 795 
HONS SG se eee oe eae 3, 690 2952 886 2, 007 
ONG Se ese eee. 3, 075 2, 460 689 1 G22, 
MOM eaM Skee ee nt 11, 775 9, 420 | 2, 638 6, 594 
OWS =O pee Te 13, 1385 10, 508 3, 047 7, 250 
TONG=2 (Re bess 13, 350 10, 680 3, 097 7,476 
NGOs eee eee 23, 860 19, O88 5, 536 13, 171 
UG ZED tem me eS ee as 15, 615 12, 490 3, 497 8, 743 
O22 23m a see 22, 864 19, 434 5, 636 13, 409 
O25 — 7 Aerepeee e 62, 658 43, 860 | 12, 759 30, 075 
OA ee oes tj. Se 104, 513 51, 105 | 14, 455 35, 636 
MOD 2 Gio Sse Bek 110, 335 103, 263 | 29, 326 72, 078 
O26 = 2p See 71, 746 45, 165 | 13, 101 31, 161 
NOD? Seesraee yt ee 85, 000 73, 410 | 23, 200 47, 150 
OD R= 2.0m ets 103, 710 98, 700 28, 700 64, 800 














(Review of Argentine Economics, Buenos Aires, January, 1930.) 


MunicrpaL Scuooout or ApicutturrE.—The Municipal School of 
Apiculture of Buenos Aires was founded in December, 1926, and 
in the 3-year period of its existence the number of students has 
increased from 30 to over 100. The classes, which have been held 
in the Botanical Gardens since July, 1928, combine theory and 
practice, and the course includes all the material necessary for a 
complete understanding of beekeeping, from the biology of the 
bee to the manufacture of by-products of honey. Through the 
initiative of students of this schoo] the Argentine Association of 
Apiculturists has been formed; it now has more than 150 members 
and aims to unite apiculturists throughout the nation and perfect 
the technique of beekeeping. (La Prensa, Buenos Aires, February 2, 
1930.) 

CHILE 


IRRIGATION STUDIES.—There are approximately 400,000 hectares 
(hectare equals 2.47 acres) of potentially rich Jand in Chile, at present 
nonproductive. The Government plans to establish in the near 
future an irrigation system that will reclaim this district, and so 
appointed Sefor Alberto Decombe, Director of the Department of 
Irrigation, to study reclamation works in the United States and 
Europe. (News release from the Chilean Consul General, New 
York, March 24, 1930.) 

CoURSE IN POULTRY RAISING.—The official organ of the Chilean 
Poultry-Raisers’ Association, Chile Avicola, has begun to publish 
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serially a complete course on the care and breeding of poultry, pre- 
pared by a professor of the University of California. The association 
took this step because the university extension courses in agriculture 
are not within the reach of every one in the Republic. (Hl Mercurio, 
Santiago, March 3, 1930.) 

CUBA 


COFFEE PRODUCTION AND IMPORTATION.—The annual consumption 
of coffee in Cuba is estimated at from 29,000,000 to 31,000,000 kilo- 
grams (kilogram equals 2.2 pounds). Figures showing the produc- 
tion of this article for the years 1925-1929, compiled by the Bureau 
of Agriculture of the Department of Agriculture, Commerce and 
Labor, and those for imports, from the statistical division of the 
Department of the Treasury, are as follows: 

















| Production Tmports 
Year 

Quantity Value Quantity | Value 

Kilograms | Pesos Kilograms | Pesos 
NG yp eee ee ye Bes eg | 19, 601, 060 | 11, 504,910 | 12,972,730 | = 7, 187, 818 
192 CORRES Ser eee eee 15, 784, 440 9, 264, 770 7,108,132 | 3, 950, 046 
NOD, A ee ARTs 2 20, 108, 670 11, 865, 848 | 10, 333,150 | 4, 696, 544 
NOD Sense ery Pak aay Sele 4 | 19, 823, 424 | 11, 204, 544 | 5, 320, 128 2, 747, 619 





1S A ge a | 20, 620, 926 | 9,413,913 | 7, 863,463 | 3, 338, 974 








(Boletin Oficial de la Camara de Comercio de la Repiblica de Cuba, Habana, 
March, 1980.) 


EL SALVADOR 


IMPORTATION OF PUREBRED CATTLE.—During the year 1929, 205 
head of purebred cattle were imported into El Salvador by the 
General Bureau of Agriculture. These animals constitute the 
largest importation ever made by the bureau and will be used exclus- 
ively for breeding purposes by the stock raisers who purchased them. 
Included among the number are 3 Ayrshire bulls and 35 cows, 2 Short- 
horn bulls, 1 Hereford bull, 5 Holstein bulls, 99 cows and 20 heifers, 
and 40 Jersey cows. (Diario del Salvador, San Salvador, March 3, 


1930.) 
MEXICO 


FOREST CONSERVATION.—A vigorous campaign is being carried on 
at the present time by the Department of Agriculture and Promotion 
for the conservation of forests and the reforestation of denuded areas. 
Among other features of the campaign to date have been the meeting 
of the First National Forestry Congress and the launching of an 
important educational program in the rural schools. The Department 
of Agriculture has also a plan under consideration for distributing 
trees through the schools. 
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The First National Forestry Congress was held in Mexico City from 
March 14 to 22, 1930. The work of the congress consisted chiefly in 
the consideration of various subjects pertinent to forest conserva- 
tion, reforestation and uses of wood, and the adoption of resolutions 
providing for a positive forestry program. 

In connection with the congress, an interesting exposition was held 
showing heating and cooking apparatus using fuels other than char- 
coal, for which many trees are now cut down. (EI Universal, Mexico 
City, March 5, 6, 23, and 24, 1930.) 


NICARAGUA 
EXPERIMENTAL SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE.—See page 633. 


PARAGUAY 





AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION.—According to information recently 
published by the Bureau of Agriculture, the total production of the 
various crops raised in Paraguay during 1928 was as follows: 





Products: 1928, kilograms | Produects—Continued. 1928, kilograms 
Alfaliar eso See 8, 064, 000 Beans: 2.2.2 e200e2 6, 956, 000 
(Citi & eee ees 64, 497, 000 Potatoes, sweet_____ 45, 110, 000 
Castor beans______~ 185, 100 Potatoes, white____- 728, 000 
Cotton <4 S.=52 2 9, 109, 000 Rica 2 se 3, 074, 000 
Mandioc__-—_-______- 596, 040, 000 Sugarcane________- 424, 680, 000 
BeEamMUtS==.. 52) 25 8, 856, 000 hobpaccon=s252- __. 12, 685, 500 


(Industrias, Asuncién, February 2, 1930.) 
PERU 


EXPERIMENTS IN WHEAT RAISING.—Before an actual wheat-growing 
campaign was undertaken in Peru, efforts to intensify the production 
of this cereal were confined to the plateau and mountain regions, 
because it was believed that conditions on the coast were adverse to 
its cultivation there on a large scale. 

It has been only since the creation of a special commission by 
President Leguia to investigate this subject that the problem has been 
seriously studied in all its phases. Of recent years a vigorous cam- 
paign has been carried on in the upland regions; experiments have 
been made there in the acclimatization and cultivation of new varie- 
ties, about 1,000 hectares (hectare equals 2.47 acres) having been 
sown to the best acclimatized wheat produced and cultivated by the 
various agricultural commissions; important new areas have been 
put under cultivation in the Departments of Junin and Huaneavelica; 
and action has been taken to extend the cultivation of this grain to 
the coastal region. These experiments have been reported in more 
detail in previous issues of the BULLETIN. 

In order to raise wheat successfully on the coast, however, 1t was 
realized that 1t would be necessary to find a variety immune from the 

110474—30— Bull. 6——6 
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various diseases to which grain cultivated in this region is peculiarly 
susceptible. After repeated experiments it was found that the 
Khapli variety apparently fulfilled all the necessary requirements 
and the following results as regards yield per hectare and time re- 
quired for maturing have been obtained by various experimental 
agencies: 





Time re- 





= Yield per | F 
Schools | Year Roche | quired for 
| maturing 
Kilograms | Days 

Practical School of Agriculture, Huacho___. 1927 1, 835 126 
| 1928 1, 900 | 131 
| 1929 (1) 121 
Agricultural station, Moquegua__________ 1927 2, 300 150 
| 1928 2, 480. |2 =e 
1929 > |_ i 
Agricultural station, Lambayeque__-_____- 1928 1, 930 120 
1929 2, 205 114 








1 Being harvested. 


The National Agrarian Society also cooperated in these experi- 
ments, with the following results: 





Maximum } Minimum 
Year yield per | yield per 
hectare hectare 





Kilograms | Kilograms 
LOZ See os ae Spee eS Sa) Oe gd xa 8 5 Le IE al oe ee 2, 962 2, 274 
D2 Oil E Co Reena Ve Ps SE, eee ey ie el ee 3, 145 2, 521 








It is therefore the consensus of opinion of all those who took part 
in the experiments that this variety of wheat can be fully recom- 
mended to the farmers along the coast, and although the present 
selling price of this grain is low it should be possible by the use of 
modern machinery and the reduced cost of transportation due to 
the proximity of markets, to make it a remunerative crop. Further- 
more, this variety can be used very successfully in crop rotation, 
ultimately serving to bring about the maximum yield from the land 
under cultivation. (La Prensa, Lima, February 13, 1930.) 

SUPERVISION OF AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENTS.—AIl experiments in 
agriculture or stock raising conducted in Peru were placed under the 
supervision of the Bureau of Agriculture and Animal Industry of the 
Department of Promotion by virtue of an Executive decree issued 
January 31, 1930. The actual labor thus entailed will be done by 
the General Experimental Inspection Service. (EI Peruano, Lima, 
February 12, 1930.) 


FINANCE, INDUSTRY, AND COMMERCE 
ARGENTINA 


FIFTY MILLION DOLLAR LOAN.—A banking house of the United 
States announced in April the issue of $50,000,000 6-month 5 per 
cent treasury gold notes of the Government of Argentina, the largest 
individual piece of short-term financing in that market on behalf 
of a South American government since the issue in 1923 of a similar 
note of the same Government. The loan will be a direct obligation 
of the Argentine National Government, for whose general purposes 
it will be applicable. 

According to cable information received by the financing corpora- 
tion, the gold reserves in Argentina at the time of the loan were $438,- 
757,000, with a note circulation of $560,157,000; this ratio of 77.91 
per cent is one of the highest gold reserve ratios in the world: That of 
England is 36.5 per cent, of Germany 46.1 per cent, of France 58.7 
per cent, and of Canada, 59.7 per cent; in the United States the ratio 
of gold reserves to deposits and Federal note liabilities combined, as 
of April 2, 1930, was 75.1 percent. Although Argentine law provides 
a minimum gold reserve of 40 per cent, the present reserve can not be 
reduced from the present figure because the present law makes it 
mandatory that 2.27 paper pesos be retired from circulation for each 
gold peso withdrawn from the gold conversion office of the Govern- 
ment. (The New York Herald Tribune, April 10, 1930.) 

Postau savines.—The National Postal Savings Bank of Argentina 
has published figures showing the growth of the institution since its 
foundation in 1915. From April 5, 1915, to February 28, 1930, 
there had been 12,984,814 deposits totaling 408,828,803 pesos. The 
present amount credited to the 1,329,879 depositors is 97,235,958 
pesos, of which 23,159,850 pesos represent interest to December 31, 
1930, the average balance being 73.11 pesos. The habit of saving 
is encouraged among school children: Of the 4,718 branches of the 
bank, only 1,361 are located in post offices; the remaining 3,357 are 
in schools. (Boletin de Correos y Telégrafos, Buenos Aires, March 
22, 1930.) 7 

INFORMATION BUREAU FOR FOREIGNERS.—On February 20, 1930, 
an information bureau for foreigners was opened in the National 
Postal and Telegraph Building in Buenos Aires. This bureau is 
intended to be a center for visitors, where tourists and travelers 
may consult the principal newspapers and magazines from all over the 
world, obtain information concerning national and international 
travel, and make use of the writing room, equipped with all facilities 
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At the same time the postal museum and 
stamp collection was formally opened in another section of the same 


BOLIVIA 


(Boletin de Correos y Telégrafos, Buenos Aires, February 


MINERAL ExPorts.—The commercial department of the National 
Bureau of Financial Statistics has published the following statistics 
concerning mineral exports from Bolivia in 1928 and 1929: 








f 
| 















































1928 1929 
Minerals and countries | 
of destination | | 2 
Quantity Value _ Quantity Value 
Kilograms Kilograms | 
(fine weight) Bolivianos | (fine weight) | Bolivianos 
RIG rapes Gn 52 SEN wre ey oe: 42, 074, 176 | 89, 710, 121 | 47, 080, 957 | 102, 590, 522 
Great Britain_____ 40, 482, 076 | 86, 272, 122 | 45, 716, 360 | 99, 577, 947 
Germanys 525 2252 | 1, 063, 071 2, 355, 556 263, 687 | 603, 093 
Beletumiess 2222s. 384, 405 S15) for | 877,186 | 1, 946, 382 
Holland! 22222 --=_ 108, 946 211, 000 | 208, 731 | 435, 339 
range), 29. Se 56 16, 289 34, 989 12, 781 | 23, 658 
United States____-_ 24, 359 20, 633 | Pe PAN 4, 103 
@hilleat fe eR 4 2 30 G49) 3a See |. Seat A i 
Copperts = Ft eee 8, 485, 552 5, 205,697 | 7,187,900) “Ss r336792% 
United States_____; 7, 438, 886 4, 588, 867 6,117,670 | 4, 636, 121 
rances a. oe wee 739, 260 423, 938 112, 565 74, 500 
Great Britain_____ 1138, 550 04, 125 210, 422 | 144, 228 
@hil eae es 99 193, 856 138, 767 213, 359 178, 449 
Cernlanive =e ee Ecorse Ne 470, O11 || 286, 462 
‘Belovumr y= sae ee ee oe Se ole ee 63, 273 | LEACH 
head ae See oer 12, 705, 3838 2, 820, 483 | 14, 961, 267 | 3, 644, 392 
Belgium__________ | 6, 370, O81 1, 388, 225 8, 545,471 | 2, 078, 809 
Argentina_________ 3, 983, 477 | 834, 016 4,995, 869 1, 093, 704 
Great Britain_____ 1, 496, 345 | 358, 959 | 712, 225 | 230, 4609 
United States____-_ 566, 719 158, 993 10, 914 | 3, 230 
Germany _________ 288, 761 | 85, 290 696, 788 | 238, 189 
SILVer es. Mak Bee Spore 175, 389 | 6, 875, 721 | 193, 298 | 7, 076, 679 
Great Britain—_~__ 141, 685 | 5, 536, 716 114, 364 | 4, 267, 887 
Belorumea === 806 31, 720 | 2, 108 | 80, 310 
United States_____ 32, 289 1, 282, 363 | 74, 190 2, 632, 552 
Cenmaniy ee 609 24, 922 2, 576 93, 318 
Argentina_-____- be]. Spy wt Stal ee a ens 60 | 2, 612 
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1928 1929 

Minerals and countries ae Se 

of destination 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
| Kilograms Kilograms 
| (fine weight) | Bolivianos — (fine weight) | Bolivianos 

MINEO M Vee. | 3, 5425879 1, 375, 891 3, 778, 541 1, 445, 224 
iBeleimmys. 22s 1, 561, 237 573, 412 2, 161, 902 740, 349 
Great Britain__—___ e206. 21 603, 590 1, 014, 442 468, 809 
United States_____ 541, 528 130, 076 470, 522 181, 731 
ees ee 96, 930 47, 378 2 Tio 49, 024 
Argentina________- 66, 973 | 21, 485 18, 800 5, 311 

TRG = 35 55 eee eee 2, 260, 873 833, 990 | 1, 395, 028 | 468, 613 
Great Britain_____ 1, 444, 817 485, 068 | 836, 720 297, 336 
nance ee = 457, 256 185, 779 | 8, 078 1, 997 
Cenmanys2--2-. == | 298, 950 140, 416 529, 850 | 162, 326 
Belgium_______. __ 59, 850 2202 10, 726 | 3, 220 
Wimteds states. 2 ase ee A ee | 9, 654 | 3, 734 

Bismuth ses. Le | 136, 110 1, 164, 307 151, 072 1, 187, 004 
Great Britain_____ | 106, 969 1, 070, 812 86, 079 | 709, 881 
Cenmanys2 2. == 4 14, 051 34, 628 | 5, 353 24, 604 
Belem 2 —- t= 9, 137 35, 289 | 14, 810 52, 182 
United States_____ 2, 959 11, 818 44, 830 400, 337 
iGalliveee 2 2s sh vse 2, 994 Ue. (O0ie 2a 2 Se Le eee ay 

Wolframite.—-. 22 -. 17, 566 17, 387 | 977, 893 1, 573, 492 
Great Britain_____ 8, 674 7, 231 46, 294 90, 815 
United States_____ 6, 200 6, 169 791, 008 1, 245, 814 
Germamiy~ 2-225. >! | 2, 692 3, 987 47, 746 81, 812 
1 TIRE aN GS Boe, een RL geek og A rR cee a 68, 680 115, 464 
Beloaum = 922 =) = 2 [Sere eg = eli te ee eee | 16, 613 25, 984 
Clem ae a ees [i eo ae Aca Fie 7, 557 | 13, 603 

Ounces Ounces 

COL eee fee WS | 506 26, 280 | 1, 665 84, 891 
United States. ____ | 343 | 17887. 1, 384 ab iley, 
Chilemss 22s 163 8, 393 281 13, 784 











NorEe.—Kilogram =2.2 pounds; boliviano=$0.365 (par). 
(Report from the Oficina Nacional de Estadistica Financiera, La 
28, 1930.) 


Paz, February 


MUNICIPAL BUREAU OF STATISTICS.—The City Council of La Paz 
has created a municipal bureau of statistics, to be staffed by a director 


general, a secretary-accountant, two office assistants, 
senger. The new bureau will deal with financial, vital, 


and a mes- 
and general 


statistics; all the material received will be classified and the results 


published quarterly in a special report. (1 Diario, La 
11, 1930.) 


Paz, March 
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BRAZIL 


Raitways.—The length of Brazilian railways in operation on 
December 31, 1928, was 31,851.220 kilometers, including Federal, pri- 
vate, and State railroads. The following table shows the railways 
within the borders of each State: 


State: Kilometers! | State—Continued. Kilometers 
Amazonas! = = 2 -=— 5. 087 Rio de Janeiro--_ -___- 2, 678. 938 
aa ee ear, Ses 374. 300 Federal District _____ 167. 793 
Maranhaos= 222" "_ 22 456. 827 Minas Geraes_-_-_-___ 7, 724. 466 
Piauhya2 24252 ees 164. 094 SiOvRaAWlOe eee 6, 920. 540 
@cara aot se Bolsa 1, 176. 817 iParandecs: oes ee ae 1, 233. 601 
Rio Grande do Norte_ 391. 413 Santa Catharina_____ 1, 133. 230 
Parahyba do Norte_-_ 418. 323 Rio Grande do Sul___ 3, 075. 626 
Pernambuco-__-____-- 977. 452 Goyaze === eee 296. 681 
Alagoas eee 326. 801 Matto Grosso -_-_-_--_-- 1, 17 210 
DGECIPGa = sete ee == 297. 796 SS 
1BUSWabe: yee ues meee eee ere 2, 083. 817 Total =... = 31, 851. 220 
Espirito: Santo_ —— - _— 776. 408 





During the year 1929 two lines were inaugurated, one on May 1 
from Subida to Victor Kondor, a distance of 20.200 kilometers and 
another on September 30 from Sao Sebastiao to Carahubas, 43.932 
kilometers in length. Taking in consideration these two additions 
Brazil had 31,915.352 kilometers of railways in operation on Decem- 
ber 31, 1929. (Brazil Ferro-Carril, Rio de Janeiro, February 20, 
1930.) 

BANKRUPTCY LAW.—See page 602. 


CHILE 


UNDERSECRETARY OF AvriATION.—Commander Merino Benitez has 
just been appointed the first Undersecretary of Aviation by the 
Government of Chile. He will head a new bureau under the 
Ministry of the Interior which will amalgamate the actual war and 
navy aviation services, as well as take charge of all material relating 
to commercial and industrial aviation. (News release from the 
Chilean Consul General, New York, March 24, 1930.) 

MunIcIPAL PUBLIC WoRKS.—The Bureau of Municipal Budgets 
of the Ministry of the Interior has publisbed the figures for public 
works to be carried out through the Consolidated Loan to the 66 
municipalities of Chile for 1930. These are classified as follows: 
New works; alterations or improvements; purchase of real estate; 
purchase of equipment; payment on obligations; and depreciation, 
financing, and other expenses. Of the total of 123,579,500 pesos, 
37,000,000 are to be spent for highway construction; this will represent 
a total outlay of 74,000,000 pesos, because the owners of abutting 
property are obliged by law to pay 50 per cent of the costs. The 








1 Kilometer equals 0.62 mile. 
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allotment to municipalities whose share is over 1,000,000 pesos is as 
follows: 


Municipality: Pesos Municipality—Continued. Pesos 
aqumiques2S2222 5" 10, 000, 000 Va Calc ee cee ee 1, 300, 000 
ocopilla === ee 2, 400, 000 (Ralcae ste! 35s e 2, 500, 000 
@alamao:.-----:--. 4. 1, 285; 000 @hilamws 26 25a Fe 1, 700, 000 
Antofagasta_________ 10, 000, 000 Concepcion =. ----__ 4, 000, 000 
WalpanraisO2 2-222. 32, 000, 000 Wenmnicose e225. 522 1, 900, 000 
Vifia del Mar________ 15, 450, 000 Waldiviat es S52 9555 1, 800, 000 
SAMA Ome = 5S 5, 000, 000 Osorno 2532-22 1, 130, 000 
Providencia_________ 1, 500, 000 Magallanes__-______- 1, 900, 000 





(Boletin Municipal, Santiago, February 21 and 22, 1930.) 


TOUR THROUGH THE SOUTH OF CHILE.—The State railroads of Chile 
organized in February their first conducted tour to the south of the 
Republic, thus affording many Chileans a special opportunity to 
see the beauties and natural resources of their native land. The 
excursion went as far south as Puerto Montt, visiting industrial 
centers and scenic resorts on the way. The success of this experiment 
makes it probable that the company will organize other trips, for 
foreign travelers as well as for Chileans. It is probable, too, that the 
means of transportation in small places hitherto unfrequented by 
tourists will thereby be improved and increased. 

Some extremely attractive colored posters of Chilean resorts have 
been issued by the Bureau of Tourist Travel of the Ministry of 
Promotion. (Hl Mercurio, February 21, 1930.) 


COLOMBIA 


CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE ABROAD.—According to the provisions 
of an Executive decree issued January 24, 1930, the Government will 
promote the creation and development of Colombian chambers of 
commerce in foreign countries. These will be patterned, as far as 
the laws of the countries in which they are located permit, after the 
Colombian-Belgian Chamber of Commerce in Brussels. Once they 
are created, the chambers will be in a position to serve the Government 
in a consultative capacity, supplying such data and information as 
may be needed. Sr. Carlos Salazar del Camino, founder of the 
Belgian-Colombian Chamber of Commerce, has been appointed 
organizer of the Colombian chambers ad honorem to act under the 
joint instruction of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs and Industry and 
in cooperation with the diplomatic representative of Colombia in each 
country. (Diario Oficial, Bogota, February 6, 1930.) 

CONSTRUCTION OF WATERWORKS.—A resolution was issued by the 
Minister of Public Works on March 10, 1930, granting to the muni- 
cipalities of Chiquinquira and Zarzal appropriations of 20,000 pesos 
and 5,000 pesos respectively for the construction of waterworks. 
These sums will be paid with bonds of the National Internal Debt. 
(Hl Nuevo Tiempo, Bogota, March 12, 1930.) 
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FoREIGN TRADE THROUGH Santa Marta.—Foreign trade through 
the port of Santa Marta during the year 1929 totaled 259,333,410 
metric tons and was valued at 13,214,943.18 pesos. Of these figures, 
215,883,741 metric tons, valued at 9,847,771.92 pesos, represent 
exports and 43,499,669 metric tons, valued at 3,367,171.26 pesos, 
imports. As compared with the foreign trade of 1928, the value of 
exports during 1929 showed an increase of over 717,000 pesos, or 7 
per cent, and that of imports a decrease of 108,479 pesos, or 3 per cent. 

The total value of imports and exports through the port of Santa 
Marta and the customs revenue by months during 1929 was as follows: 








: : ! 
Months Imports | _ Customs rey- 














Exports enue, 1929 
Pesos Pesos Pesos 

January ce eo were ______| 228, 605.42 | 888 935.89| 126 546.14 
Hebrilaryo = 54) he eee. hee 5 SOO 216660 {8208 550512 79, 044. 12 
Miaiche os tas Fe 8s eee | 225, 117. 31 | 1, 127, 641. 06 | 88, 919. 71 
ANOS ae gee ee See See aN oes eee 348, 991. 51 | 1, 107, 314. 05 | 108, 179. 72 
Nita y ee et Rea ete ees bynes 323, 900. 50 | 1, 266, 406. 81 | 133, 625. 60 
Anal se as A A a, een 358, 298. 16 899, 249. 51 125, 625. 07 
ADU Ae Ry rele GOL ne fe ee 188, 007. 01 867, 468. 98 129, 820. 25 
INUID US er eee a 2 2 al teers 314, 906. 93 610, 318. 05 123, 504. 80 
September] 22 222-2 _ == ms 321, 680. 19 480, 296. 52 107, 906. 54 
October sa mens oe a 219, 466.59 | 646, 796. 02 | 110, 014. 95 
November aaa sa nea eee | 270, 426.92 | _ - 623,761. 84. | 84, 677. 59 
iDecembers" i822 4 fe 37 Pee 272, 554.06 | 508, 033. 07 | 79, 578. 92 

(Rotali ts 2a ear ese ae | 3, 367, 171. 26 | 9, 847, 771. 92 | 1, 297, 448. 41 





(Report of the American consul, Santa Marta, January 29, 1930, and February 
18, 1930.) 


COSTA RICA 


AIR SERVICE.—International air mail service was formally in- 
augurated on March 11, 1930. Planes will carry mail from San Jose 
to Puntarenas, where connection will be made with international 
service. Special stamps, in denominations of 1 colon and 30, 20, and 
8 centimos, were prepared for the event. The first load contained 
more than 8,000 pieces. 

The President of the Republic has created the post of Inspector of 
Aviation, who will have authority to receive and dispatch aeroplanes 
and enforce the existing customs, police, sanitary, and immigration 
regulations. This is a temporary measure, to remain in force until 
Congress can take appropriate action. (Diario de Costa Rica, San 
Jose, March 11 and 13, 1930.) 

CUBA 


INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT.—The airport in the General Machado 
district of Santiago de las Vegas has been declared international. 
With the exception of airplanes belonging to companies having other 
arrangements with the Government, all foreign planes of any and all 
classes must land at an international port. Such airplanes using this or 
any other international port will be asked to show on landing only con- 
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sular documents identical with those required of merchant marine or 
passenger vessels. (Diario de la Marina, Habana, March 27, 1930.) 

AUTOMOTIVE TRAFFIC REGULATIONS.—The Department of Public 
Works of Cuba has formulated a project on the regulation of auto- 
motive trafic in which the recommendations of the Second Pan 
American Highway Conference have been incorporated. This action 
was taken pursuant to the action of the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union, which, at the session held on January 3, 1930, 
recommended that the principles on the regulation of automotive 
traffic approved by the conference be transmitted to the Governments 
of the countries members of the Union, with the request that they be 
embodied in legislation governing automotive traffic, thereby con- 
tributing to uniformity in this important matter. (Information 
received by the Pan American Union from the Cuban Embassy at 


Washington. ) 
EL SALVADOR 


Guass Factory.—A factory for the manufacture of glass was 
recently established in San Salvador. The new plant, the first of its 
kind in the Republic, is equipped for the production of glass for 
practically all purposes. (Diario del Salvador, San Salvador, March 
3, 1930.) 

IMPORTATION OF PUREBRED CATTLE.—See page 608. 

Imports OF MOTOR VEHICLES.—A total of 823 motor vehicles was 
imported into El Salvador during the year 1929. Of this figure, 612 
were automobiles, 179 trucks, and 41 motor cycles. While the large 
majority were manufactured in the United States, some were imported 
from Canada, England, France, and Italy. Compared with imports 
during 1928, the figures for the year 1929 are as follows: 





























Vehicle | 1928 | 1929 
Automobiles: | Number | Number 
Wmitedmestatess sta 82.5 22 ee 409 590 
Other countries__________- Pee ba Os, Ae nae ee ene 2 22 
Morales ea aera ee: cine seek | 421 | 612 
Trucks: : % | 
WmitediStatese sree = tee «we es ea a eee | 40 | 118 
Bical ee eee eo oe TN ee ae 2 | 40 
Canada eer ve es. es ny pe ee a ae fe ee : 12 
4 Dye ee ek ee Po anon PM, Bree Meee | 42 170 
Motor cycles: ! j s ie 
United States__.____- kD Re ene oe oe a 32 
ldinved navel ee Se ee Se len Te NERS oe oe Bates Oy ek abe, Sys ee 6 
italy. Se ee ns en ee Be ae, eee ee PAN Ee 2 
lays | f : 1 
otalee =... S22 RS ES eee ae tet, oe ye Diet| Le ey ee 41 


1 Figures for 1928 not given. 
(Report of the American consul, San Salvador, February 25, 1930.) 
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HAITI 


ForREIGN TRADE.—Although the foreign trade of Haiti continues at 
the lower levels which have characterized the present year as compared 
with the years immediately preceding, the balance of trade continues 
to show an excess of exports over imports. Total exports of coffee 
for the first five months of the present fiscal year (October, 1929, to 
February, 1930), amounting to 19,044,000 kilograms (kilogram 
equals 2.2 pounds), are almost the same as those during the corre- 
sponding period last year, when they were 19,257,000 kilograms. 
Values, however, declined from 43,088,000 gourdes to 30,455,000 
gourdes, or about 29 per cent. The first month’s shipments of the 
new cotton crop were very encouraging as regards quantity. Haiti 
is fortunate in producing a cotton which sells at a premium over most 
American grades, and with the development of a larger acreage of 
improved strains of this native cotton there is good reason to hope 
that, quality being assured, the favorable differential may be in- 
creased. During the first five months of the fiscal year exports of 
cacao increased 86.9 per cent in quantity and 86.3 per cent in value 
over the similar period last year, and exports of logwood increased 
slightly over 50 per cent, both in quantity and value. Honey, 
sisal, bananas, turtle shells, and cottonseed were other products of 
which greater quantities were exported during the period under 
review. Raw sugar, cottonseed cake, goatskins, cowhides, and 
beeswax showed declines. (Monthly Bulletin, Financial Advisor- 
General Receiver, Port au Prince, February, 1930.) 

Pusuic pEeBT.—According to official reports, the gross public debt 
of the Republic of Haiti at the end of February, 1930, stood at 
83,880,000 gourdes, compared with 89,301,000 gourdes as of Feb- 
ruary 28, 1929, and 95,474,000 gourdes at the close of February, 
1928. Expenditures on account of the public debt during the month 
of February, 1930, amounted to 112,000 gourdes, compared with 
643,000 gourdes in February, 1929. Last year considerable sums 
were made available for debt retirement above and beyond con- 
tractual requirements, whereas expenditures in February, 1930, 
were only in amount sufficient to satisfy the various loan contracts. 
(Monthly Bulletin, Financial Adviser-General Receiver, Port au 


Prince, February, 1930.) 
HONDURAS 


TRANSPORTATION IMPROVEMENT.— Early in April, 1930, a ferry- 
boat was put into service on Lake Yojoa, the crossing of which had 
formerly been a serious problem, as indicated in the article on High- 
way Construction in Honduras, by Joaquin Bonilla, in the April issue 
of the Buttetrn. The boat, built in Honduras of native woods, can 
accommodate 12 automobiles or four 10-ton trucks, thus enabling the 
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motorist to go directly from the capital to Potrerillos without the 
hitherto unavoidable changes and inevitable delays. To facilitate 
the loading of vehicles, a 400-foot pier has been built in El Jaral and 
one of 350 feet in Pito Solo. The piers are connected with the main 
road, requiring the construction of 500 meters (meter equals 3.28 
feet) of roadway out of bedrock. From pier to pier the crossing 
takes an hour. 

Preliminary work was started on March 5, 1930, on the branch 
highway from Guinope to Zamorano, where it will connect with the 
main highway from Yuscaran to Tegucigalpa. 

On February 12, 1930, the Association of Honduran Civil Engineers 
appointed a commission from among its members to study and draft 
a project for the prolongation of the Interoceanic Railway from 
Potrerillos to the Gulf of Fonseca. The commission presented a 
report in which it suggested, among other things, the creation of a 
General Railway Board and the organization of a corps of engineers 
to study the proposed railway routes and make recommendations as 
to the best one to follow. The association forwarded this report to 
Congress with the request that in the national budget there be 
included an appropriation to finance the General Railway Board and 
the corps of engineers. (EI Cronista, Tegucigalpa, March 5 and 31 


and April 4, 1930.) 
MEXICO 


Hicuway procress.—-The highway construction program of the 
Federal Government for the year 1930, as recently announced by the 
National Highway Commission, includes the grading of the Monterrey 
(Nuevo Leon) to Ciudad Victoria (Tamaulipas) and the Tasquillo- 
Jacala (Hidalgo) highways; the surfacing of the Monterrey-Monte- 
morelos (Nuevo Leon) and the Nuevo Laredo-Monterrey highways; 
the construction of a new crossing over the Apatlaco River on the 
Mexico City-Acapulco highway; the improvement of sections of the 
highway between Papagayo (Guerrero) and El Treinta (Morelos); 
the opening of the section between Jacala (Hidalgo) and Valles (San 
Luis Potosi), the Acuitlapan-Taxco highway (Guerrero), and a section 
of the Mexico City-Oaxaca highway between Huajuapan de Leon 
and Tamazulapan (Oaxaca); and the improvement of other sections 
of the last-named highway to permit its being opened its full length. 
Besides these, it is the intention of the commission to open a section 
of the Mexico City-Guadalajara highway for temporary use and 
recondition the Mexico City-Vera Cruz highway so that it will be 
passable throughout. 

One of the most important highway construction projects upon 
which work is being carried on at the present time is the Matamoros- 
Mazatlan highway. Extending from Washington, a point 40 kilo- 
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meters (kilometer equals 0.62 of a mile) to the east of Matamoros, the 
route chosen for this highway will pass through Reynosa, Monterrey, 
Cadereyta, Saltillo, San Pedro de las Colonias, Torreon, and Durango, 
and after traversing the Sierra Madre finally reach the Pacific at 
Mazatlan. Between Reynosa and Monterrey the highway already 
constructed by the State of Nuevo Leon will be utilized, and farther 
on, near Saltillo, it will be possible to use sections constructed by the 
governments of Nuevo Leon and Coahuila. The whole distance 
covered by the new highway will be approximately 1,400 kilometers, 
greater even than that between Mexico City and Nuevo Laredo. Its 
construction is expected to require at least three years, and at the 
lowest figure its cost will reach 10,000,000 pesos, a sum which will 
be met by appropriations by the National and State Governments 
and contributions from individuals and private organizations. (£1 
Universal, Mexico City, March 8, 1930; Hl Hconomista, Mexico City, 
March 1 and 16, 1930.) 
LaBOR BANK.—See page 605. 


NICARAGUA 


STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL BANK oF NicaraGua.—TLhe state- 
ment of the National Bank of Nicaragua as of December 31, 1929, is 
as follows: 





ASSETS Cordobas 

@ ashy Oma wees Nears hes. Bey se ee Sue OR RE ee, ee ee ~ 1379686 
Duesirom Toreigm bawks © 22 ers see ey ee ee a eee 778, 558 
WU OATIS AMO NCIS COUMESE - eee eee Wo ee ee cee pa ee 1, 746, 553 
Acceptances (31 days), bought'in New York _...---2-=52---22-= 2 1, 356, 117 
Accrued interest and accounts receivable_________-_-----------.-- 21, 012 
MM VeSTIM GTi S eee ren thay ee se ane eg eee es ee ee ee 80, 021 
Customers’ liability account letters of credit_____-.--_------------ 40, 931 
Collections held for account of customers________-__--_-_--_---_--- 478, 315 
Realestate. =yaerew es erent a roeen ee epee Sey Ns ee 77, 709 
Bunnrtunevand whixtiumes aes es Ae 2 ee ope ee 4, 292 
TP Otalime Beemer are ek fae my eee 2 eee ee ee ee 4, 721, 194 

LIABILITIES 

DEDOSItS: = ye tee ee a ene Ne UN a ae ee 2, 206, 613 
Accounts*payablecs seiee see es ee PS ee eee 50, 416 
Unearnedsnterestrand  discoumijss 92 == == = 5 ee ee 55, 553 
Drees Cre aobin WySUeCl. |. ee a eee ee ee 40, 931 
Liability for collections held for account of customers---_----------- 478, 315 
Capitals! 20. ane, eee ES eo Ns a Se eee 300, 000 
Sur plis eet Ue. bat pe arene ee ee ee eee ee ee 300, 000 
VO SETViCyLULTN GL Sn 2 ee ee are es et a ses See eee 84, 014 
Undivided sprofits ete =) ee Ek es Pee eee eee eee 205, 352 
A WG 011 ne ee Ane NP Sa AP Yr nh Gee en 4, 721, 194 


(El Comercio, Managua, February 19, 1930.) 
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PusBLic worKs.—Encouraging progress is being reported at present 
on many public works in the Republic. The presidential mansion, 
which is being built on Tiscapa Hill on the outskirts of Managua, and 
the new Department of Communications Building, in the capital, are 
nearing completion. 

Construction on the following highways has been undertaken: 
Chinandega to El Viejo, which when continued to the frontier of 
Honduras will join the highway from Choluteca; Las Conchitas-San 
Rafael-Masachapa, of whose two sections more than 19 kilometers 
(kilometer equals 0.62 mile) have been completed; Masaya to Tipitapa, 
which will connect with the highway from Granada to Tipitapa, of 
which 22 kilometers are now finished; Granada-Nandaime, 14 kilo- 
meters completed; Niquinohomo-Granada, several kilometers finished ; 
a new route from Masatepe to Managua, passing through La Laguna 
and Ticuantepe; Tipitapa-Boaca, eventually to be continued to El 
Rama; Leon-Telica, almost entirely finished, with good bridges and 
culverts; and San Jorge-Rivas-San Juan del Sur. 

Work was begun on April 1, 1930, on the railway from Leon to 
Sauce, which will be 72 miles long and should be completed within 
two years. (Hl Comercio, Managua, March 14 and 22, 1930.) 


PANAMA 


HIGHWAY PROGRESS IN PANAMA.—According to a statement of the 
Secretary of Public Works of the Republic of Panama, Dr. Luis 
Felipe Clement, the national highway from Panama City to David 
will probably be open to automobile traffic by February, 1931. An 
approximate distance of 130 kilometers (kilometer equals 0.62 mile) 
of road remains at present to be built in order to establish continuous 
highway connection between Panama City and the Costa Rican 
boundary, thus completing an important link in the northern section 
of the projected intercontinental highway. The Central Road Board 
recently made a tour of the national highway covering practically all 
the proposed route and reported that construction is advancing rapidly 
especially on the 70-kilometer stretch between Sona and Remedios. 
Work is reported to be progressing steadily on the construction of a 
2-span stringer-type bridge between Lajas and Remedios, one of the 
projects of major importance in this latter section. The bridge, 300 
feet long, will be constructed of reinforced concrete and steel at an 
estimated cost of over $100,000. While in Chiriqui the Road Board 
inaugurated the Fonseca Bridge, built at a cost of $140,000. 

One object of the national highway being to provide immediate 
means of communication, it has been built on the progressive system 
of construction; when the highway is opened to traffic on the date 
mentioned by the Secretary of Public Works, all but the macadamized 
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section between Panama City and Santiago, a distance of 266 kilo- 
meters, will be dirt grade, leveled so as to permit the passage of motor 
transportation comfortably. The complete macadamizing of the 
highway will require many months more. 

A guidebook of the Republic of Panama listing all the tours and 
routes which will be accessible when the national highway is completed 
will be published by the Panama Automobile Club in the near future. 
This guide will include maps of the interior, showing the location of 
scenic points, towns, roads, and trails, besides more general informa- 
tion, including the dates on which various festivals are held in the 
villages and towns of the interior. A committee well versed in the 
folklore and history of the Republic is at present gathering material 
for this guide which should prove of great value to tourists desirous 
of seeing the interior of the Republic and to the residents of Colon, 
Panama City, and the Canal Zone, who upon completion of the 
national highway will be within motoring distance of the cool high- 
lands of western Panama. (Star and Herald, Panama, March 15 and 
19, 1930.) 

PARAGUAY 


REAL-ESTATE SALES AND MORTGAGE LOANS.—A total of 4,156 
properties, valued at 2,529,246 pesos gold and 100,874,077 pesos paper, 
was sold in Paraguay during the year 1929. In the same period, 
1,401 new mortgages, representing 1,014,207 pesos gold and 29,251,- 
640 pesos paper, were taken out and 948 mortgages, to the amount 
of 1,108,655 pesos gold and 29,427,113 pesos paper, were canceled. 
The following is a comparison of the number and value of real-estate 
sales and mortgages taken and canceled during 1929 with those of 
each of the preceding five years: 


Real-estate sales registered during the years 1924 to 1929 








Value of sales 








Vents Number of | 
properties 
| | Pesos gold Pesos paper 
WO DAL Sd Bihari mee ae ee ee 3, 096 | 1, 419, 346 52, 894, 838 
2 Seas ee hee Me RE een 0 4, 201 1, 193, 811 95, 664, 837 
1Q2632 22a eae hel ee eee Bl 6, 237 ; 5, 223, 680 117, 798, 728 
1 US 7 fae Ned Se, den Se. RR Oe | SaOls 2, 928, 330 171, 314, 938 
OZ Sete eats Bee Ce ee ee eee of 4,471 2, 568, 828 105, 157, 557 


[GD Se ©. Sie BODE ieee hee 4.156 | 2,529,246 | 100, 874, 077 
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Mortgage loans 


623 





Loans taken out Loans canceled 
Num- | Value Num- Value 
Years DEriOEn|k= A= Ss Seoe | ber of Des Paws Pe: 
prop- prop- 


erties | Pesos gold | Pesos paper | erties | Pesos gold 








19240. - _ 1, 844 | 2, 425, 468 | 58, 610, 464 | 1,463 | 945, 987 
WOW iss =! 1, 704 | 1, 768, 660 | 41, 014, 304 | 1,035 | 874, 682 
1926______ 1, 720 | 2, 496, 141 | 56, 841, 433 | 1, 217 | 3, 238, 525 
TQ7o me 1, 405 | 1, 463, 131 | 29, 834,164 | 704 | 769, 210 
ie ae 1,316 | 716, 323 | 33, 735,050 | 937 | 592, 263 
1Q20nE SS 1, 401 | 1,014, 207 | 29,251,640 | 948 | 1, 108, 655 














| 





Pesos paper 


29, 811, 741 
24, 970, 005 
31, 492, 564 
76, 765, 000 
21, 259, 234 
29, 427, 113 





(Revista del Comercio, Asuncion, March 16, 1930.) 


ForEIGN TRADE.—The total value of the foreign trade of Paraguay 
for the year 1929 was 27,309,861 pesos gold. Of this sum, 13,850,095 
pesos gold represent imports and 13,459,766 pesos gold represent 
exports, the principal countries of origin and destination being as 











follows: 
Countries | Imports Exports 
_ Pesos gold | Pesos gold 

Pa CTL een ee es Mate Be ive Pe A eo ee | 4, 851, 736 11, 454, 007 
Erol parriimenes yrs fos ree eS ae ee ka een 334, 213 | 311, 574 
cH 7 lene poten Se $eie ee oe Te see lee 147, 554 | 1, 756 
Hrancesands possessions. =-=2 52 -—-2 = - 2224 soos. 8 722, 642 | 510, 702 
RECO IN DR iy ere mney Rel Bae ee aS Se OY Sek [s0c5l2") 124, 517 
Great Britain and possessions__.__.----+--=-+-=-+ 1, 682, 931 | 48, 521 
Hite ype eee tN ee Ne Ye eR 710, 579 | 98, 098 
aay prim tes 2 A Abe 2 Le as oe SRE ae | 2975 9024 1, 632 
Netherlands and possessions_-------------------- 111, 101 11, 503 
SY OPEUTTEL sc seeh A i ac one SOP ae) 2 | 492, 590 | 166, 566 
United States and possessions. _-___-------------- | 2, 592, 827 Gye yrs) 

724, 368 


Wistreni yee = Seek. = Ss See Sg os ek | 175. 300 





The value of exports, according to general classes, was the following: 





Products 





Lv geile UU (00s ie Ses Sle Rae Ele ey ee ie pk ee Pe a ay oy ane sh Ea es ee eer 


PACITY) | ees er bee Se yr a ee eee ee I Re nes 


HOTeS tal Meee ant ie Dae DT A es a ee en eee ene See 
Horeion merchandise exported_____ -__! S222 eee 252 2 ess k 
FIN Tiree 1: 21) eae ead te cng LUE. 5 SIS Epp Pe OP) we EN | 
VAT OLS en Ne ee a ee 2 oe ee Pa Re ey Cone re ea 


A Monee |e eas Sie ek ae a RE Sg Dey Brae ae Pe fat SME: ee 


Value 


Pesos gold 
3, 452, 252 
5, 200, 973 
4, 686, 143 

88, 848 
2, 981 
28, 569 


13, 459, 766 
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The largest amount of foreign trade, both as regards tonnage and 
value, passed through the port of Asuncion, Encarnacion being the 
second inimportance. The figures for all ports of entry are as follows: 








Importation Exportation 





Ports of entry | 


Value (pesos Value (pesos | 








gold) Tons gold) | Tons 
IAN pe bie ee es 1, 501 7, 260 | 5, 292 | 329, 131 
INSU GLO Ta ene es eo 12, 801, 925 | 108, 830, 500 | 10, 568, 449 | 143, 862, 678 
AVolaSse =. ee see SS 241, 160 | 118,997 | 2,413, 664 
Concepcion_________- 212, 123 2, 962, 700 261,088 | 17, 381, 724 
Encarnacion. _______- 672, 420 9, 947, 610 1, 762,020 , 65, 164, 249 
EunT Aiba ee 4, 272 141, 310 173, 721 | 1, 854, 097 
Pilar ee ae eee as 112, 491 | 981, 320 | 332, 555 | 12, 594, 289 
Wiley. ee 34, 230 885, 640 | 237, 644 2, 920, 233 








(Revista del Comercio, Asuncion, March 16, 1930.) 
PERU 


CUSTOMHOUSE RECEIPTS.—The net receipts of the customhouses of 
the Republic during the year 1929 reached a total of 5,341,794 
Peruvian pounds, derived from the following sources: 


Peruvian 
pounds 
lim portidu ties. ars. See ee Fe es ee ey eee 3, 838, 778 
Export duties: 
NOT CULE UT All go EO CU CLS ee eae ee ee 133, 597 
Mineralsproducts: S2584 5 2) Ase. tome Spee: ee Be ee See 250, 382 
Retroleuirie "sm ete Oe AC ey ee eee Se as ee Sie 530, 058 
——— | 39147030 
Specialadubiest: 2 Awe oe ae ee ee ee 273, 043 
aPASAON CASOlMeS —a tere aoe =) Se see hee ee wee tS ee 2 ee 315, 936 
Oval. cee se Se 2 ee CS eee ape ae ee el ee 5, 341, 794 


(La Prensa, Lima, February 21, 1930.) 


NEW MONETARY UNIT.—See p. 605. 
MoNOPOLY OF EXPLOSIVES.—see p. 605. 


URUGUAY 


STATUS OF PUBLIC DEBT.—According to a report for the year 1929, 
submitted to Congress by the Minister of Finance on March 15, 1930, 
the public debt of Uruguay as of December 31, 1929, was 217,190,- 
338.72 pesos, on which interest paid during the year amounted to 
11,069,123.86 pesos. On January 1, 1929, the total amount due was 
213,999,318.11 pesos, the movement during the year having been as 
follows: 
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Pesos 
Motalmcduetsan.wl .VOZOe = Pe 22 Soke 213, 999, 318. 11 
Bonds issued during 1929: 
Public works and conver- 


sion debt (1918) _____-- 400, 000. 00 
Rural development and 
colonization loan__-_- ~~~ 2, 000, 000. 00 


Bonds for the construction 
and installation of free 


WONCS eyo ao ene ee SE 489, 648. O1 
University and _— school 

building debt (1927)_--_ 850, 000. 00 
Railway bonds___-------- 1, 000, 000. 00 
Colonia highway debt____ 1, 000, 000. 00 
National sanitation debt, 

second series_____-_---- 400, 000. 00 
International Brazilian 

Gdebteeewe seat ai ose 2, 287, 000. 00 





8, 426, 648. 01 





222, 425, 966. 12 
Amortization payments: 





Payments in Montevideo_______-_--_---- 8, 532, 418. 40 
Payments in foreign countries________ ~~ 1, 703, 209. 00 
5, 235, 627. 40 
Balance due Dec. 31, 1929______________-__--------- 217, 190, 338. 72 


(Diario Oficial, Montevideo, March 15, 1930.) 


CONSTRUCTION OF PUBLIC workKs.—The following is a brief sum- 
mary of the activities of the Department of Public Works during the 
year 1929: 


Work on the Montevideo-Colonia highway went forward rapidly during the 
year 1929 and is expected to be entirely finished within the 30 months set for its 
completion in the contract authorized May 30, 1929. The international bridge 
over the Yaguaron River, constructed in accordance with the treaty of June 22, 
1918, providing for the delimitation of the boundary between Uruguay and 
Brazil and the liquidation by Uruguay of her debt with Brazil, has been prac- 
tically finished and a portion of the port works in Montevideo, authorized by a 
law of January 26, 1922, completed. 

Construction work in the ports of Salto, Paysandu, and Fray Bentos has been 
continued and two small dredges and four flat boats purchased for work in the 
rivers. 

Preliminary surveys and preparatory work on the projected Florida-Sarandi 
del Yi railway having been completed during 1928, actual construction was 
begun during the past year. Bids have been called for in connection with the 
Treinta y Tres-Rio Branco Railway and surveys made for the Florida-Progreso 
and Progreso-Montevideo Railways. 

At the present time sanitary problems of the various cities throughout the 
Republic and methods for unloading inflammables in the port of Montevideo 
are under study, and a special commission is engaged in investigating the advis- 
ability of a project for obtaining hydroelectric power from the Rio Negro. 
(Diario Oficial, Montevideo, March 15, 1930.) 
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VENEZUELA 


AIR MAIL.—By a decree dated January 30, 1930, the Chief Execu- 
tive published regulations for the enforcement of the contract signed 
last July with the Compagnie Générale Aéropostale whereby Venezuela 
will have domestic as well as international air mail service. There 
will be weekly service between Ciudad Bolivar, the port of arrival of 
international mail, and the cities of Maracay and Maracaibo. The 
decree also fixes air postal rates and contains general provisions 
for the service. (Gaceta Oficial, Caracas, January 31, 1930.) 

THE OIL INDUSTRY IN VENEZUELA.—According to figures from the 
Bureau of Statistics of the Ministry of Promotion, a total of 19,844,- 
936 metric tons of oil, or 138,914,554 barrels, was produced in 1929. 
During the same year 19,051,401 metric tons, or 133,359,805 barrels, 
were exported. (Hl Universal, Caracas, February 26, 1930.) 





POPULATION, MIGRATION, AND LABOR 

ARGENTINA 

EIGHT-HOUR DAY.—See page 602. 

CHILE 

EMPLOYEES IN COMMERCIAL ESTABLISHMENTS.— vee page 603. 
COLOMBIA 

LABOR COMMISSION.— See page 603. 
GUATEMALA 


RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION.—See page 604. 





EDUCATION AND FINE ARTS 
ARGENTINA 


ANTHROPOMETRIC MEASUREMENTS.—Dr. Carlos 8S. Cometto, head 
of the school medical service, has made a study of the weight, height, 
and chest measurements of pupils in the primary schools of the 
Province of Buenos Aires in order to establish anthropometric 
measurement norms for children of primary-school age, 8 to 14. 
The school hygiene visitors and medical inspectors collaborated in 
preparing the report, which will be presented to the director general 
of schools. It is stated that the measurements compare favorably 
with those of children in Europe and in the United States. Among 
the results of the study is the recommendation by Doctor Cometto 
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that the age for entering school be lowered to 7 years since the report 
shows that children of that age are sufficiently developed to attend 
school. (La Prensa, Buenos Aires, January 28, 1930.) 

SPECIAL SCHOOL FOR BACKWARD CHILDREN.—The National Council 
of Education has voted to establish in Buenos Aires a special school 
for backward and abnormal children, and the president of the council 
has been requested to prepare and submit a detailed program for its 
functioning. The school will have two sections of 500 pupils each, 
and provide, besides the customary medical and dental supervision, 
school lunches and, where necessary, shoes and clothing for the pupils. 
The organization and curriculum of the new institution will be similar 
to those of schools for physically subnormal children. The pupils 
will be taught reading, oral and written self-expression, arithmetic, 
elementary history, geography, and nature study and given an under- 
standing of their social and civic duties. Courses in manual training 
will include instruction in gardening, poultry raising, the making of 
simple objects of cardboard and wood, weaving, and sewing. <A small 
farm and a workshop will function in connection with the school. 
(La Prensa, Buenos Aires, February 1, 1930.) 

Tue Preopue’s University oF Rosario.—The People’s University 
of Rosario has recently been incorporated in the University of the 
Littoral, an institution whose headquarters are at Santa Fe, although 
separate departments of the university function in Rosario, Parana, 
and Corrientes. This union has added greatly to the prestige of the 
People’s University. 

Registration for the new school term opened April 5, 1930, and 
lasted through April 14. The only requirement for entrance is that 
the student be more than 15 years old and have had the equivalent 
of a third-grade education. The administration has prepared more 
than 60 courses, which include elementary, intermediate, and ad- 
vanced instruction in many of the subjects. This year’s curriculum 
includes arithmetic, bookkeeping, penmanship, stenography, type- 
writing, literature, Spanish, English, French, drawing (ornamental, 
mechanical, and industrial) sculpture, electricity, building construc- 
tion, telegraphy, journalism, and agricultural subjects. (La Prensa, 
Buenos Aires, March 6, 1930.) 


BOLIVIA 


NEW SEISMOGRAPHS.—Three new Galitzin seismographs recently 
received by the observatory of San Calixto University, at La Paz, 
have been installed and are now in operation. They are of a new 
type, having a magneto-electro-photogenic register which gives them 
unusual sensitiveness and indefinite powers of amplification. (EI 
Diario, La Paz, February 28, 1930.) 
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BRAZIL 


EpvucaTIoNn IN Parana.—Dr. Affonso Alves de Camargo, Governor 
of the State of Parana, in his annual message read before the Legis- 
lative Assembly on February 1, 1930, stated that during the year 
1929 there were enrolled 66,310 pupils in public schools of the State 
and 14,726 pupils in private schools. The total enrollment of 81,036 
pupils shows an increase of 9,492 pupils over that of the previous year. 

According to the Governor’s message, every effort is being made by 
the State educational authorities to combat illiteracy, develop phys- 
ical education, and establish vocational schools. (Jornal do Brasil, 
Rio de Janeiro, February 13, 1930.) 


POSTER ANNOUNC- 
ING THE FOURTH 
PAN AMERICAN EX- 
POSITION OF ARCHI- 
TECTURE 


This exposition is to be held 
in Rio de Janeiro in con- 
nection with the Fourth 
Pan American Congress 
of Architects. 


EXPOSICA 
PAN-AMERICANA 

DE ARCHITECTURA 
JUNHO-JULHO-1930 - 


PALACIO » FESTAS 





INTELLECTUAL INTERCOURSE.—The year 1930 has marked the 
beginning of a closer intellectual intercourse between the Republics 
of Brazil and Chile. Not long ago a commission of Brazilian journal- 
ists visited Santiago, making use of newly established air lines between 
the countries, and on that occasion were the recipients of many 
sincere manifestations of good will and friendship from the Govern- 
ment and the people of Chile. A group of Chilean journalists will go 
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to Rio de Janeiro this year to return the visit. The cultural contacts 
so auspiciously established are expected to strengthen the ties of 
friendship between these nations. (Jornal do Brasil, Rio de Janeiro, 
February 14, 1930.) 

WoMAN ACADEMICIAN.—The Academy of Letters of the State of 
Bahia has recently elected Mercedes Dantas corresponding member 
of the academy to fill the vacancy left by the death of the great 
Brazilian diplomat, statesman, and historian, Manuel Oliveira Lima. 
The young woman so honored is one of Brazil’s brilliant writers and 
educators, her book Nu’s having received honorable mention from 
the Brazilian Academy of Letters. (Jornal do Brasil, Rio de Janeiro, 
March 11, 1930.) 

CHILE 


PUBLIC HEALTH NURSES’ COURSE.—The School for Nurses of the 
University of Chile, which was inaugurated March 15, 1930, was 
established to train public health nurses, for whom there is a great 
demand throughout the Republic. The medical college of the uni- 
versity is eager to raise the standards of the nursing profession, so that 
young women of culture and training may cooperate intelligently in all 
kinds of social endeavor. The course will last three years, during 
which time the students will acquire the necessary practical hospital 
experience in addition to the theoretical work of the classroom. (// 
Mercurio, Santiago, March 6, 1930.) 

SUMMER COURSE FOR PRIMARY-SCHOOL TEACHERS.—Among the 
many summer courses provided by the Bureau of Primary Education 
this year, one of the most interesting was that organized for teachers 
appointed to establish model schools in their communities. The 
course met for nearly a month, beginning February 18, 1930, and was 
attended by a picked group of over 60 teachers, approximately 4 each 
from all the Provinces except the Territory of Magallanes. The 
teachers camped out in the mountains at Pefalolen, not far from 
Santiago, and classes were held in the open air. Those from the same 
Province tented together to facilitate free discussion of their special 
problems. The school was visited more than once by President 
Ibéfiez and the Minister of Public Instruction, who were enthusiastic 
over the spirit displayed by the group and the results accomplished. 
(El Mercurio, Santiago, February 13, 16, 17, 18, 22, March 6 and 8, 
1930.) (See article on Chile’s New Educational Program, pp. 577 ff.) 

SratuE To Botfivar.—According to plans now under consideration 
by the city of Santiago, the first statue to Bolivar to be erected in the 
capital of Chile will be placed in one of the principal streets, which 
will be renamed Calle Bolivar. (HI Mercurio, April 6, 1930, p. 3.) 

PRIMARY SCHOOL MEDICAL SERVICE.— see page 633. 
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TEACHERS’ MEETINGS.—The Director of Primary Education ar- 
ranged a series of compulsory meetings for all primary-school teachers 
in each district throughout the nation during the week preceding the 
opening of the new school year. The morning sessions were devoted 
to such questions as the legal rights and duties of teachers; the function 
of the teacher in his relations to the school board, parents, and the 
community in general; social work which may be carried out through 
the classroom; school and personal hygiene; school celebrations, their 
use and abuse; school gardening; and instruction in routine work. 
The afternoon sessions were spent in discussing academic matters— 
general consideration of the curriculum, its aim and functioning; indi- 
vidual subjects, such as language, reading, spelling, writing, compo- 
sition, mathematics, nature study, and geography; and the prepara- 
tion of daily schedules. (La Gaceta, San Jose, February 5, 1930.) 


CUBA 


CrentraL AmERIcAN Oxnympic Games.—The Second Central 
American Olympic Games were held in Habana from March 15 to 
April 5, 1930. Representatives came from Costa Rica, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Jamaica, Mexico, Panama, and Porto Rico 
to participate. Cuba took first place, winning in baseball, football, 
track, jai alai, swimming and diving, marksmanship, fencing, horse- 
manship, and tennis, while Mexico was second, having won in basket 
ball, volley ball, and polo. Trophies and medals won by the athletes 
during the competition were awarded on the closing day. At that 
ceremony it was announced that the invitation of El Salvador to 
hold the third series in San Salvador in 1934 had been accepted, and 
the Olympic flag was handed to the mayor of Habana to be sent to 
the mayor of San Salvador in token of acceptance. (Diario de la 
Marina, Habana, March 14 and April 6, 1930; Diario de Costa Rica, 
San Jose, April 15, 1930.) 

ScHOOL OF OPTOMETRY.—<ee page 604. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


ScHoou statistics.—According to a release of the General Board 
of Education (Superintendencia General de Ensefianza), there are 
841 schools in the Republic, 33 of which are technical. The total 
enrollment is 90,366, with an average attendance of 55,842. Of the 
1,807 public-school teachers in the country, 754 are men and 1,053 
women. The educational budget provides for the following expendi- 
tures: Primary education, $631,591; secondary and normal, $93,449; 
and university, $50,897. (Listin Diario, Santo Domingo, February 
18, 1930.) 
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ECUADOR 


NaTIoNAL ConGREss OF Primary AND Norma Epucation.—The 
President of the Republic, by an executive decree issued on February 
7, 1930, has convoked a National Congress of Primary and Normal 
Education to meet in Quito, May 26-30, 1930. According to the 
decree, each province and each normal school in the country will 
have the right to send one delegate to this congress. The provinical 
delegates will be elected by the teachers in the Federal, municipal, 
and private schools of each Province and the representatives of the 
normal schools by their respective teaching staffs. A committee of 
educational authorities is in charge of organizing the congress; 
members of this committee will be delegates ex officio. The congress 
will be technical in character and will limit its scope to the study and 
discussion of the following topics: Legal reforms necessary to improve 
the present primary educational system; adaptation of the principles 
of the “progressive”? school to Ecuadorean schools; types of rural 
schools best suited to conditions in Ecuador; modifications in the 
present curriculum; bases for the preparation of schedules; and ways 
and means of improving the training of primary-school teachers and 
increasing their number. (Registro Oficial, Quito, February 15, 1930.) 

NATIONAL EXPoOsITION.—As part of the festivities with which 
Ecuador will celebrate the first centenary of the foundation of the 
Republic, the National Government is at present organizing an 
exposition of handicrafts, sewing, drawing, and painting to which 
students in all sections of the country will contribute. The President 
of the Republic has already appointed a committee to organize the 
exposition, which is to be held at Riobamba, August 13-31, 1930. 
The exposition will be arranged in four divisions: Section 1 will 
consist of handicrafts in general, bookbinding, wickerwork, and 
weaving; exhibits of the work done in the sewing classes will be 
shown in section 2; section 3 will be devoted to pencil, crayon, and 
pen drawings, as well as to paintings in water colors; and section 4 
will consist of map work, including relief maps in clay. (Registro 
Oficial, Quito, March 3, 1930.) 


GUATEMALA 


UNIVERSITY SUMMER ScHOOL.—The National University of Guate- 
mala, at Guatemala City, will inaugurate this year a summer school, 
primarily for foreigners, where courses of university grade will be 
given. Registration will be from July 2 to 10, and the fee, irrespec- 
tive of the number of courses taken, will be $20. The term will last 
from July 10 to August 20; classes will meet five days a week, Satur- 
days being set aside for excursions to such interesting places as 
Antigua Guatemala, Quirigua, Rio Dulce, Lake Atitlan, or Lake 
Amatitlan. 
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The courses mentioned in the preliminary announcement are 
Spanish, Spanish grammar, Central American history, geography of 
Central America, Central American literature, constitutional history 
of Guatemala, and Guatemalan folk dances. There will also be 
several short series of lectures on different themes, including Guate- 
malan sociology, the Maya civilization, and tropical hygiene and 
disease. 

The university has obtained for students of the summer school a 
25 per cent discount in rates from two steamship companies sailing 
from the United States, and expects that railroads, hotels, and 
boarding houses will make similar reductions. More detailed in- 
formation has been sent to all Guatemalan consuls in the larger 
cities abroad. (Information received from the Oficina de Informa- 
cién y Propaganda, Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Guatemala City, 
February 15, 1930.) 

HONDURAS 


NEW SCHOOLS IN MarcaLa.—Three new rural schools were opened 
this year in the municipality of Marcala. In the city of Marcala 
itself a night school for workers was opened April 1, 1930. Another 
night school for adults was recently founded in Cedras at the instance 
of the director and assistant director of the boys’ school of that city. 
(El Cronista, Honduras, March 8 and 31, 1930.) 


MEXICO 


STuDY OF FOLKLORE.—An exhaustive study of Mexican folklore 
has recently been undertaken by the National Conservatory of 
Music in Mexico City. In general the study will be conducted from 
two main standpoints—the practical and theoretical. The first 
involves the collection of all existing material written on indigenous 
Mexican dances, music and forms of musical notation, and the 
arrangement of a calendar of indigenous secular and religious festivals, 
while the second comprises a study of the material thus collected. 
So great will be the scope of work involved that it will be necessary 
to enlist the assistance of musicians and music lovers in all parts of 
the Republic. Once an adequate description of an indigenous 
festival, accompanied by the date and place of its celebration, bas 
been obtained, commissions will be sent to verify the data thus 
received and to gather first-hand information on other interesting 
aspects of the observance. The collection of music will be made 
by means of phonograph records and motion pictures, or photographs 
and drawings will be made of the dances to preserve a faithful record 
of the various steps and of the color and style of the costumes. After- 
wards the music will be studied to ascertain the kind of scale used, 
the characteristics of the melodic phrases, the most typical rhythms, 
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peculiarities of the instruments, and trends of development in the 
music as a whole, noting especially the changes brought about by 
contact with European civilization. (EI Universal, Mexico City, 
March 23, 1930.) 

NICARAGUA 


OPENING OF EXPERIMENTAL SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE.—On April 1, 
1930, the Experimental School of Agriculture was opened in Chinan- 
dega. The school, which will be directed by Sefior Salvador Borrell, 
has 40 students from different parts of the nation. (EI Comercio, 
Managua, March 22, 1930.) 

VENEZUELA 


Prison scHooLt.—The President of the State of Guarico has 
ordered that one of the six schools created by decree of January 1, 
1930, shall be located in the prison at Calabozo. (HI Universal, 
Caracas, February 10, 1930.) 





PUBLIC HEALTH AND SOCIAL WELFARE 


BRAZIL 


CAMPAIGN AGAINST LEPROSY.—The State of Rio Grande do Norte 
has been conducting for the last two years an intensive campaign 
against leprosy. Much of the work accomplished is due to the 
initiative of Dr. Juvenal Lamartine, Governor of the State, who in 
his first message to the Legislature pledged the efforts of the Gov- 
ernment to the construction of a sanitarium where all lepers in the 
State could be isolated. The 2 pavilions existing in January, 1928, 
were replaced within a year by 10 large, airy, and comfortable houses, 
and this group of 10 buildings, inaugurated in January, 1929, served 
as a nucleus for the sanitarlum now known as Villa Sao Francisco de 
Assis. Modern methods are being used in the treatment of patients 
at the Villa, where at present over two-thirds of the lepers in the 
State are cared for; every effort is being made to isolate the remain- 
der before the end of 1930. During the past year the sanitarium 
has been considerably enlarged, a chapel and a music pavilion being 
inaugurated last January. (Jornal do Brasil, March 2, 1930.) 


CHILE 


PRIMARY SCHOOL MEDICAL SERVICE.—The Bureau of Public Health, 
which has under its jurisdiction all school medical service, has issued 
full instructions for the enforcement of decree No. 539 of March, 1929, 
which deals with medical and health measures for primary schools. 
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For the purposes of school medical inspection, the new ruling divides 
the Republic into zones corresponding to the present Provinces, each 
under a physician in chief. School doctors are required to make a 
physical examination of teachers and pupils in city and rural primary 
schools, see that all needy sick children are properly cared for, inspect 
school buildings, take whatever measures seem necessary to improve 
the health of teachers and pupils, and cooperate with all authorities 
engaged in protecting health and furnishing information about 
hygiene. The duties of school physicians and nurses for public and 
private schools in city and country districts are given in detail, as 
well as general health regulations for teachers and pupils, and instruc- 
tions for the sanitary inspection of school buildings. (Hl Mercurio, 
Santiago, February 8, 1930.) 
Pusiic HeattH Nurses’ CoursEe.—See page 629. 


COLOMBIA 


REGULATIONS FOR IMPORTATION, MANUFACTURE, AND CONSUMPTION 
OF BEVERAGES.—Regulations for the importation, manufacture, and 
consumption of alcoholic liquors and charged beverages were issued 
by the National Director of Hygiene and Public Welfare on February 
15, 1930. These include regulations concerning proper labeling of 
beverages, prohibit the use of harmful substitutes in their manufac- 
ture, specify the kind of containers to be employed and the per- 
centage of alcohol which liquors may contain, and give other require- 
ments to be followed. (Diario Oficial, Bogota, March 1, 1930.) 


COSTA RICA 


TUBERCULOSIS PREVENTORIUM.—President Gonzalez Viquez has 
authorized the establishment of a tuberculosis preventorium in San 
Isidoro de Coronado, to be under the management of a board of 
directors appointed by and responsible to the Department of Health. 
This and other similar preventoriums to be founded when national 
finances permit will care especially for children susceptible to tubercu- 
losis, who need to live for several months at a time in hygienic sur- 
roundings with proper food. (La Gaceta, San Juan, February 9, 


1930.) 
CUBA 


CAMPAIGN AGAINST PREVENTABLE BLINDNESS.—At the suggestion 
of oculists in several institutions and hospitals, the Department of 
Public Health and Welfare has approved a campaign to be carried 
on throughout the Republic for the prevention of blindness and 
defective vision. Special stress will be laid upon precautionary 
measures to be taken at birth, in early childhood, and during maturity, 
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and emphasis given to the importance of good eyesight on the part of 
certain classes of public employees, such as motormen or chauffeurs. 
(Diario de la Marina, Habana, March 24, 1930.) 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


ANTITUBERCULOSIS Leacur.—lIn order to combat tuberculosis in 
the Dominican Republic a group of prominent women in the city of 
Santo Domingo has formed an Antituberculosis League under the 
auspices of the Dominican Red Cross. At their first meeting, held on 
February 23, 1930, the following officers were clected: President, 
Sefiora Carmita Gonzalez de Peynado; vice president, Sefora Con- 
suelo Vidal de Ricart; secretary, Sefiora Carmen de Rodriguez; 
treasurer, Sefiora Mimi de Pifeiro; members at large, Sefioras Leita 
de Aybar, Carmita de Acevedo, Maria T. de Michelena, Caridad de 
Moya, Mercedes Amiama, and Cusa de Peynado. This group will 
constitute a governing board, which will be assisted by an advisory 
committee composed of the following physicians: Dr. Pedro E. de 
Marchena, Dr. Heriberto Valdez, Dr. Fabio A. Mota, and Dr. 
Viniato A. Fiallo. (Listin Diario, Santo Domingo, February 24, 
1930.) 

GUATEMALA 


QUININE DISPENSARIES.—-On February 14, 1930, the President of 
the Republic signed the regulation putting into effect the national 
quinine law proposed after long and careful study by the Malaria 
Prevention Section of the General Bureau of Public Health, whereby 
the Government is authorized to import quinine to the value of 15,000 
quetzales annually. The Government hopes to establish shortly, 
besides the antimalarial station at Puerto Barrios, announced in the 
last number of the BuLLETIN, dispensaries in the capitals of the 
Departments most affected by the disease, so that medicine and 
treatment at State expense may be available to all suffering from 
malaria. (Diario de Centro America, Guatemala City, February 15, 
1920.) 

MEXICO 


CAUSES OF DELINQUENCY AMONG CHILDREN.— Interesting statistics 
on the causes of delinquency among children in Mexico City have 
recently been compiled by the juvenile court of that capital. Accord- 
ing to this study, which was based on observations made during the 
three years the court has been in existence, it has been found that— 

Children between the ages of 12 and 15 years represented 50 per cent of those 
brought before the tribunal. The second largest proportion or 22 per cent, was 


above 15 years of age and under, and 18 per cent was between the ages of 9 and 
11 years. Only 10 per cent was under 9 years of age. 
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Theft was the cause for the arrest of 39 per cent of the children, and of the 
other cases 8 per cent were described as incorrigible and 8 per cent as wrong: 
fully accused; 6 per cent were arrested for running away from home, 6 per cent 
for fighting, 6 per cent because orphans, 6 per cent because abandoned, 4 per cent 
for vagrancy, 3 per cent because of poverty of parents, 3 per cent for begging, 
3 per cent for moral reasons, and 2 per cent for unspecified causes. Arrests for 
property damage and assault represented but a small proportion of the total 
number of cases, each having been scarcely 2 per cent. 

Apparently a very important factor contributing to delinquency was lack of 
employment. It was found that 31 per cent of the children brought before the 
court were unemployed in any way. Of the rest, 16 per cent were street venders, 
14 per cent were in school, and the other children were engaged as apprentices, 
basket carriers in the markets, servants, or chauffeurs’ helpers. 

The economic status of the family, the ill health of the parents and the lack of 
father or mother, were also found to present real factors in child delinquency. 
Fifty per cent of the delinquents brought before the court were from poor families 
and 23 per cent from families absolutely destitute. As regards parents, it is stated 
that 32 per cent of the children brought before the court had no father, 10 per 
cent no mother, and 24 per cent neither father nor mother; about 20 per cent had 
stepfathers and 18 per cent stepmothers. Parents of 60 per cent of the children 
were alcoholic, those of 50 per cent were afflicted with syphilis, 24 per cent had 
nervous and mental disorders, and 18 per cent were victims of tuberculosis. 
(El Universal, Mexico City, February 24, 1930.) 


NICARAGUA 


GIFT OF THE ROCKEFELLER FouNnpATION.—The Rockefeller Foun- 
dation recently presented to the Government of Nicaragua a well- 
equipped laboratory, which the National Board of Health will use to 
prepare smallpox and typhus antitoxins. The new laboratory will 
also offer the Pasteur treatment for rabies. (EI Comercio, Managua, 
February 21, 1930.) 

URUGUAY 


COURSES FOR DISPENSARY STAFFS.—Special instruction courses for 
those who are to staff the dispensaries being opened in connection 
with the antituberculosis campaign in Montevideo and other cities 
throughout the Republic were inaugurated in the Fermin Ferreyra 
Hospital in Montevideo on February 11, 1930, under the auspices of 
the National Bureau of Public Health. Widespread interest has been 
manifested in the project, and numerous physicians and medical 
students have attended the various classes. (La Mafana, Monte- 
video, February 12, 1930.) 


VENEZUELA 


TRAINING OF Pusitic HEALTH OrFicIALs.—See page 606. 
PRISON SCHOOL.—See page 633. 


FEMINISM 
BRAZIL 


POLITICAL STATUS OF WOMEN.—The Brazilian Federation for the 
Advancement of Women (Federagéo Brasileira em Prél do Progresso 
Feminino), of which Dona Bertha Lutz is president, has published the 
following statement on the present political status of women in Brazil. 

The Federal Constitution considers all those born in Brazil to be Brazilian 
citizens, and the right to vote and be elected to Congress is conferred upon all 
those who are citizens of the Republic. Acting in accordance with this provision, 
the State of Rio Grande do Norte has granted women the right to vote, and at 
present there is before the Federal Congress a bill providing for woman suffrage; 
this has passed the first of three readings in the Chamber of Deputies and the 
second of three in the Senate. In the State of Rio Grande do Norte there are at 
present five women city councilors, and the city of Lages, in the State of Santa 
Catharina, has for mayor Sra. Alzira Teixeira Soriano, a young widow with two 


daughters. 

In Brazil single women have been placed on equality with men, according to 
the Civil Code of 1916. A few discriminations against married women still 
remain, the principal one being the right of husbands to refuse their wives per- 
mission to work. Mothers have the same rights as fathers over their children 
and become their guardians on the husband’s death. 

The Brazilian Federation for the Advancement of Women directs 
the feminist movement in Brazil. Two other organizations, the 
League of Women Voters of Rio Grande do Norte, Sra. Stelita de 
Paiva, president, and the University Women’s Union, Dr. Carmen 
Velasco Portinho, president, are affiliated with the federation. 

WOMAN ACADEMICIAN.—See page 629. 


CHILE 


First WOMAN STATION MASTER.—Sefiora Matilde Fort de Morales, 
recently appointed station master at Chorrillos, is the first woman to 
hold such a position in Chile. She was promoted to this place after 
15 years of service with the railroad. (HI Mercurio, Santiago, March 


3, 1930.) 
URUGUAY 


NATIONALITY OF MARRIED WOMEN.-—Prior to the Conference for the 
Codification of International Law, which was held at The Hague 
during March and April, 1930, the executive committee of the 
Uruguayan Women’s Alliance submitted a statement of its position on 
the nationality of married women to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
requesting him to instruct the Uruguayan delegates to the conference 
to submit the following proposal to that body: 

A married woman should have the same right as a man to retain or change her 


nationality. 
637 
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1. The nationality of a woman should not be changed— 

(a) As a consequence of marriage. 

(b) As a consequence of a change of nationality on the part of the husband 
after marriage. 

2. The right to retain nationality or to change it by naturalization, denaturaliza- 
tion, or denationalization should not be refused or suspended for reasons of sex or 
matrimony. 

3. The nationality of a woman, whatever her civil status, should not be changed 
nor should it be imposed upon her without her consent, except in cases where such 
a change or imposition of nationality is equally applicable to a man. 

In case the criterion of Jus sanguinis obtains, the principle of dual nationality— 
paternal and maternal—should apply with reference to the children until their legal 
majority, at which time they should be free to choose the nationality they prefer. 
(La Mafiana, Montevideo, February 9, 1930; communication from the American 
Legation in Montevideo, March 21, 1930.) 





NECROLOGY 


COLOMBIA 


Dr. Jos& VICENTE Concua.—On March 7, 1930, Dr. José Vicente 
Concha, one of Colombia’s most distinguished citizens and a former 
President, was buried in Bogota. He will long be remembered for the 
exceptional intelligence, learning, and moral integrity which he 
devoted to the service of his country for more than 30 years. During 
that period he held practically every high position the Republic had 
to offer, having been Representative and Senator in the National 
Legislature, Governor of the Department of Cundinamarca, Minister 
of War, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary in 
Washington and Paris, and President of the Republic from 1914 to 
1918. He was also recognized as a specialist in penal law, acting as 
professor in the law school for many years, and at the time of his 
death, on December 8, 1929, was the Ambassador of Colombia before 
the Holy See, a position which he had the honor to be the first to 
occupy. (Diario Oficial, Bogota, March 11, 1930; Hl Nuevo Tiempo, 
Bogota, March 6, 1930.) 
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DROUGUAY AND -ITS:-CONSTITUTIONS OF 
1830 AND 1917 


By Dr. Jos& Sateapo 


N ARTICLE 7 of the Preliminary Peace Convention signed on 

August 27, 1828, by which Argentina and Brazil, with the mediation 
of Great Britain, recognized the independence of Uruguay,’ it was 
established that the representatives of the Provincia Oriental ? should 
prepare and ratify a constitution for the new State and that this con- 
stitution, before being put into effect, should be examined by com- 
missioners of the two contracting Governments with the sole purpose 
of ascertaining whether it contained any provision prejudicial to the 
security of their respective nations. 

The Preliminary Peace Convention ended the war between Brazil, 
Argentina, and the Provincia Oriental. The ‘“‘Orientales” had begun 
the war with the one object of liberating their Province from Brazilian 
control. Argentina and Brazil were fighting, each with the hope of 
keeping the Banda Oriental within its respective territory. But 
neither of the nations was able to force its adversary to accept such 
a solution. The only way to bring about the peace so urgently 
demanded by the situation of the belligerent countries was to accept 
the terms which Canning had proposed from the beginning as a basis 
for peace; namely, the organization of the Provincia Oriental as an 
independent State. 

The two warring nations agreed. Peace on the basis of Uruguayan 
independence had come to be a necessity imposed by events. ‘This 
does not mean that our independence was due only to the diplomacy 


1 See the BULLETIN of the Pan American Union for September, 1925, dedicated to Uruguay on the Cen- 
tenary of its Independence; also Montevideo, by William Manger, in the issue of December, 1929.—ditor. 

2 Uruguay is officially the Republica Oriental del Uruguay, an adaptation to fit its new status of the earlier 
designations of La Provincia Oriental and La Banda Oriental, titles bestowed because of its location on the 
eastern shore of the Uruguay River.—/ditor. 
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of Argentina, Brazil, and England. That diplomacy did no more 
than sanction a fact already accomplished by the heroism of the 
Uruguayans and by conditions in the nations at war. 

The first constitution of Uruguay, to which oath was made July 18, 
1830, set up a unitary government. In spite of the federal tradition 
of Artigas, the framers of the constitution of 1830 established a cen- 
tralized government for the new nation. The sparseness of popula- 
tion—the entire country had but 70,000 inhabitants—made the 
establishment of a federal system impossible. The relatively small 
area and the lack of any important centers of population outside of 
Montevideo were other factors in this solution. Until the adoption 
of its own constitution, the Province had been governed under the 
Argentine unitary constitution of 1826, from which some provisions 
for our first constitution were drawn. Everything therefore con- 
spired to favor the adoption of a unitary form of government, a fact 
well understood and approved by the framers of the constitution of 
1830. The new State, then, was to have a government that was re- 
publican, representative, and centralized. Full sovereignty, declared 
the constitution of 1830, resided in the nation, to which belonged 
the exclusive right to establish its laws. The religion of the State 
was the Roman Catholic, with tolerance for the exercise of other 
forms of worship. 

The constitution divided the citizens of the State into two classes— 
Uruguayans by birth and by legal provision. The nation delegated 
the exercise of its sovereignty to three powers: Legislative, Executive, 
and Judicial. The Legislative Power resided in the General Assembly, 
composed of the House of Representatives and the Senate. 

The House of Representatives was composed of members elected 
directly by the people for a term of three years. This Chamber was 
empowered to initiate taxation measures and had also the exclusive 
right to impeach before the Senate, on petition of one or more members 
accompanied by a declaration that due cause had been found, the 
Chief Executive and his ministers, members of either Chamber and of 
the Supreme Court of Justice, on grounds of treason, extortion, misuse 
of public funds, violation of the constitution, or any other offense 
punishable by disgrace or death. 

The Senate was composed of one member for each of the Depart- 
ments into which the territory of the Republic was divided. Senators 
were chosen by indirect election for a term of six years, one-third of 
the Chamber being renewed every two years. It was the duty of the 
Senate to try publicly officials impeached by the House of Repre- 
sentatives and to pronounce sentence, provided the accusation was 
sustained by at least a two-thirds vote; the Senate’s authority, 
however, extended only to removal from office. 
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The constitution of 1830 established that the Executive Power of 
the nation should be exercised by a single person, with the title of 
President. He was elected by the General Assembly, that is to say, 
by the Senate and the House of Representatives in joint session. His 
term of office was four years and he could be reelected only after the 
lapse of a period equal to his term of office. In case of the illness or 
absence of the President of the Republic or until the holding of a new 
election, made necessary by the death of the President, his resignation 
or removal, or by reason of the expiration of his legal term when 
no successor had been duly 
elected, the President of the 
Senate performed his duties. 

The President was the su- 
preme administrative head 
of the Republic. The main- 
tenance of peace and order 
at home and security abroad 
was especially entrusted to 
him. He was commander 
in chief of all land and sea 
forces and was exclusively 
charged with directing them, 
but he was not permitted to 
command them in person ex- 
cept with the prior consent 
of a two-thirds vote of the 
General Assembly. The 
President of the Republic 
was also empowered to ob- 
ject to or comment on the Courtesy of Dr. José Salgado 
bills sent him by the General GENERAL RIVERA 
Assembly ; to propose to the One of the leaders in Uruguay’s struggle for independence, 
Chambers bills or amend- and first President of the republic. 
ments to laws already en- 
acted; to appoint and remove ministers; to appoint civil and military 
employees according to the constitution and laws, the approval of the 
Senate being requisite to the appointment of diplomatic agents, and 
high officers of the army and navy; to remove employees for incompe- 
tence, negligence, or malfeasance, in the first two cases with the con- 
sent of the Senate, and in the last transferring the record to the courts 
of justice for trial; to initiate with the cognizance of the Senate and 
to conclude treaties of peace, friendship, alliance, and commerce, rati- 
fication being dependent on the approval of the General Assembly; in 
the same manner to conclude concordats with the Holy See; to exer- 
cise patronage and withhold or admit papal bulls in accordance with 
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the law; to declare war, after a resolution to that effect by the General 
Assembly, every effort first having been made to avoid it without detri- 
ment to national honor and independence; to grant retirement and 
leave of absence, and provide pensions for all civil and military em- 
ployees, with due regard to law; and to take prompt measures for 
national security in grave and unforeseen cases of attack from without 
or disorder within, reporting immediately to the General Assembly 
what had been done and for what purpose, or, in its recess, to the Per- 
manent Commission, to whose further resolution he was subject. 

The judicial power was vested!in a Supreme Court of Justice, 
appellate courts and courts of first instance, in such form as the law 
should establish. 

The Supreme Court of Justice was to judge all infractions of the 
constitution, without exception, also breaches of international law, 
admiralty cases and those involving treaties or negotiations with 
foreign powers; it was to have jurisdiction in cases concerning ambas- 
sadors, ministers plenipotentiary, and other diplomatic agents of 
foreign governments. 

For the government and internal administration of the Departments, 
the constitution of 1830 established in the capital of each, as head of 
its government, an agent of the Chief Executive with the title of 
jefe politico; in the other cities there were deputies subordinate to 
him. The prerogatives, duties, authority, term of office, and salary 
of jefes politicos were outlined in special regulations issued by the 
President of the Republic, subject to the approval of the General 
Assembly. Jefes politicos could be appointed and dismissed only by 
the Chief Executive. 

To complete the internal organization of the Departments eco- 
nomic administrative boards were set up, one in each Department, 
composed of resident citizens, owners of real estate in their respective 
districts, whose number, depending upon the population, was to be 
not less than five and not more than nine. Members of these boards 
were chosen by direct election for a term of three years, and received 
no compensation. Their procedure was governed by regulations 
issued by the Chief Executive; their principal duties were to encourage 
agriculture and prosperity in the respective Departments, supervise 
primary education, protect the rights of the individual, and propose 
to the legislature and the Government all improvements which the 
boards thought necessary or advisable. 

Other provisions detailed the individual rights of all inhabitants 
of the Republic. And lastly, the constitution conferred upon the 
Legislative Power the sole right to interpret, explain, and amend the 
constitution. 

It is clear that the government established by the constitution of 
1830 was completely unitary and centralized in form. 
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When the report of the preliminary commission was published, the 
draft of the constitution of 1830 was criticized as vesting the Execu- 
tive Power in a single person with various ministers, and restricting 
his sphere of action too greatly. The commission declared that the 
charge was unfounded. ‘‘In short,” it said, ‘‘the proposed constitu- 
tion provides an Executive Power strong enough to enforce the laws, 
to maintain peace and order at home, and to guard the State against 
attack from abroad; a power with the prestige becoming an official 
of first rank, but at the same time subject to all the restrictions neces- 
sary to guarantee to the 
nation that he will not 
abuse the power entrusted 
top aum.”? 

Practice demonstrated 
that on this point all fore- 
casts were wrong. The 
Executive Power was so 
absolute that in the end it 
controlled the entire politi- 
cal and administrative life 
of the Republic. The Chief 
Executive selected all offi- 
cials, and also influenced 
the selection of the Sen- 
ators and Representatives. 

This was a great. misfor- 
tune for Uruguayan democ- 
racy, and one which legisla- 
tors attempted to remedy. 

In 1912, the illustrious 
statesman Don José Batlle Courtesy of Dr. José Salgado 
y Ordoiiez, President of the DR. JOSE BATLLE Y ORDONEZ 
Bepeblevacclarcd that an | 27st Uengan caceman, Fesidert ohils entry 
ieee pra cally phe cue pe erat a te ek Seopa oven poise te 
culties of Latin America 
could be traced to its presidential form of government, which in reality 
conferred practically supreme power on a single person, upon the choice 
of whom depended the country’s prosperity or decline; and accordingly 
he proposed to abolish our presidential régime and replace it by the 
Federal system which has functioned with such success in Switzerland. 

This was the rally cry of constitutional reform. All political 
factions were agreed on one point—all deplored the enormous power 
given to the President by the constitution of 1830. But when it 
came to seeking a remedy for this evil, opinions differed. The politi- 
cal forces for reform were, in the main, of two minds; one, that of 
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the majority of the Colorado party, aimed to introduce the federal 
system; the other, that of the minority, to-day the Riveristas, desired 
to institute the parliamentary system; while yet a third group, the 
Nationalists, presented a ticket at the elections, but offered no program 
beyond the upholding in all its integrity of the constitution of 1830, 
and consequently of the presidential system which that constitution 
established. 

At the election the proponents of a federal system were defeated. 
Owing to the negligible showing of the parliamentary faction in the 
commission appointed to draw up a new constitution, the two extreme 
groups, federal and presidential, faced each other. The federalists, 
who made up the Colorado party, wished to abolish the presidency 
and replace it by a composite Executive Power, while the Nationalists 
desired to maintain the presidency with as many of its powers as 
possible. The struggle between the two groups ended in the only 
solution possible, a compromise consisting of a mixed system. 

This was the origin of the idea of dividing the Executive Power 
between the President of the Republic and a National Council of 
Administration, both with well-defined spheres of action, and with 
equal power within their respective domains. 

The constitution of 1917, like that of 1830, declares that complete 
sovereignty resides in the nation, which delegates its exercise to 
three powers, the legislative, the executive, and the judicial. 

The legislative power is entrusted by the constitution of 1917 to 
the General Assembly which, as under the constitution of 1830, 
consists of two chambers, one of Representatives and the other of 
Senators. The functions of the legislative power are almost the 
same in the two constitutions. 

According to the earlier constitution, the Representatives and 
Senators were elected by open ballot; according to the new, both 
the legislators and the elective body designated to function in matters 
of suffrage must be selected by secret ballot and by integral propor- 
tional representation. 

Military and police officials in active service are forbidden, under 
penalty of dismissal, to join political clubs or committees, to sign 
party manifestoes and in general to perform any public act of a 
political character other than voting. 

The new constitution recognizes woman’s right to vote and hold 
office in the nation or municipality, or in both, a right which can 
become effective only by the favorable action of a two-thirds majority 
of the total membership of each chamber. 

Registration of voters is compulsory. 

Uruguay is the only country in America which has provided a 
special form for the exercise of the executive power. As we have 
already stated, the constitution of 1830 vested the executive power 
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in a single person, with the title of President; the new constitution 
divides the executive power between the President of the Republic 
and the National Council of Administration. 

The President of the Republic is elected directly by the people, 
by a majority of the voters, through the system of the double simul- 
taneous secret ballot *; for this purpose the Republic is considered as 
a single voting district. His functions were greatly lessened by the 
Constitution of 1917. He represents the State at home and abroad, 
and maintains peace and order within the nation and security against 
foreign aggression; he is also commander in chief of all land and sea 
forces. To carry out these functions the President of the Republic 
is empowered to name three ministers and their staffs, one for Foreign 
Relations, another for War and Navy and a third for the Interior. 
On matters within his jurisdiction, the President may introduce bills, 
and promulgate such laws as lie within his sphere. It is also his 
province to declare war, after a resolution of the General Assembly, 
in cases where arbitration is impossible or has failed to produce 
results. 

The National Council of Administration consists of nine coun- 
cilors, elected directly by the people, one-third every two years, 
two from the majority party and one from the minority. Almost 
all the administrative work of the country is entrusted to the National 
Council, which also has as collaborators four responsible ministers, 
for the Treasury, Public Instruction, Industry, and Public Works. 
The new constitution assigns to the council all administrative duties 
which are not expressly reserved for the President of the Republic 
or for some other authority, such as the functions concerned with 
public instruction, public works, labor, industry and finance, and 
public health and welfare. Furthermore, the council shall present 
annually to the General Assembly in due form an accounting of the 
receipts and expenditures of revenue during the previous year, and 
prepare an annual budget of expenditures; it shall prescribe such 
measures as are necessary to insure the holding of elections at the 
time fixed by the constitution and in the manner provided by the 
electoral law, with the restriction that under no circumstances may 
the elections be suspended, or their dates changed, without a previous 
resolution of the Assembly to that effect. 

The National Council may propose bills to the Legislature and 
may promulgate laws which come within the jurisdiction of its 
ministries. In cases where the proposals concern the levying or 
modification of taxes, the contracting of loans, the circulation of 
currency, international commerce or the preparation of the budget 





3 In casting a double simultaneous ballot, the voter signifies his preference both for his party and for the 
candidate of his particular faction within the party. See Sebastiain Morey Otero, Constitucion Anotada de 
la Republica Oriental del Uruguay, 28 edicion, Montevideo, 1924, pp. 107, 206. 
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of expenditures, the National Administrative Council shall require 
the opinion of the President of the Republic, who must reply within 
10 days, failure to do so within this period being regarded as approval 
In case the President of the Republic disapproves, the Council, with 
the consent of two-thirds of its members, may proceed with the 
matter. 

The constitution anticipates an occasional overlapping of the 
activities of the President of the Republic and those of the Council, 
but as careful regulations cover such cases, any conflict is avoided. 

The new constitution also provides that the various activities which 
lie within the industrial domain of the State, as well as primary, 
secondary and higher education, and public health and welfare, shall 
be administered by autonomous councils. Except as the laws make 
them elective, members of these councils are appointed by the 
National Council. The latter is also empowered to dismiss members 
of the special councils, with the consent of the Senate; render decisions 
in contests arising in connection with the election of members; to 
audit accounts; to take suitable action in case of liability; and to act 
on appeals in administrative cases. 

The constitution of 1917, like that of 1830, vests the judicial 
power in a Supreme Court of Justice, appellate courts, and courts 
of first Instance, in such form as the law shall establish. Theduties 
of the Supreme Court of Justice are the same in the two constitutions. 
Its members are elected by the General Assembly. The Supreme 
Court in its turn chooses, with the approval of the Senate, the 
justices of the appellate courts, who hold office during good behavior. 
The Supreme Court of Justice is empowered to present bills to the 
Legislature, and in all its proceedings enjoys complete independence 
of the Executive power. 

The present constitution of Uruguay abolished the death penalty. 

The system of government and administration in the Departments 
is entirely different in the two constitutions. That of 1830 estab- 
lished complete administrative centralization; and that of 1917, 
on the contrary, establishes local autonomy. Accordingly, local 
government and administration are in the hands of a representative 
assembly and one or more autonomous administrative councils, all 
of which are elected by popular vote, secret ballot, and proportional 
representation. 

The new constitution also directs that the law may accord to 
foreigners the right to vote and hold office in municipal government. 

The duties of the Departmental assemblies and councils are pre- 
scribed by the law. Within its own Department and in so far as it 
violates neither the constitution nor the laws of the Republic, each 
representative assembly is competent to impose taxes by its own 
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majority vote, with the sole restriction that it must not interfere with 
the transit of, nor lay interdepartmental duties on, articles of national 
production; it may approve or disapprove, increase or diminish, the 
budgets of expenditures presented by the Departmental council of 
administration; it may decide what taxes are necessary to meet such 
budgets, and how they shall be allotted, collected and expended; it may 
abolish, decrease or increase existing taxes, and approve or disapprove, 
in whole or in part, the bills presented by the council; by majority 
vote it may decide upon loans for the purpose of Departmental public 
works, but only by provid- 
ing at the same time for the 
receipts necessary to cover 
interest and amortization; 
it may give or withhold its 
consent to the dismissal by 
the council of municipal 
employees, and it may im- 
peach members of the coun- 
cil before the Senate when 
two-thirds of the assembly 
in secret session agree to the 
impeachment, provided the 
session has convened for 
that purpose, after 10 days’ 
notice indicating the pur- 
pose of the meeting. 

The constitution of 1917 
provides that resolutions of 
the representative assem- 
blies imposing or changing 
taxes may be appealed to 
the Legislative Power by Courtesy of Dr. José Salgado 
one-third of the members of DEOBALTASS H BRUM 
the assembly concerned, by P*deat of Uruguay from 1018 to oz, who played a promi 
a majority of the Depart- 
mental Council of Administration, by the National Council, or by 
300 registered citizens. 

The new constitution also provides that 25 per cent of the regis- 
tered citizens of a locality may propose measures of local interest. 
The Departmental Council of Administration must consider their 
proposals within 60 days of presentation. 

The law empowers these councils to enforce and cause to be enforced 
the constitution, and the laws and resolutions of the representative 
assemblies; to supervise all bureaus under their jurisdiction; to appoint 
the employees thereof; to dismiss them for incompetence, negligence, 
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or malfeasance, in the first two cases with the consent of the repre- 
sentative assembly and in the third transferring proceedings to the 
courts for legal trial; to submit draft decrees for the consideration of 
the representative assembly and make observations on those that the 
latter has passed, and to prepare an annual budget and submit it for 
the approval of the assembly. 

Among other duties, the departmental councils are to supervise 
primary instruction, safeguard the individual rights of all inhabitants 
of the respective Departments, and be responsible for the conserva- 
tion of the seacoasts and river banks; they may grant franchises to 
street railways, and authorize the introduction of telephones, electric 
light, gas, waterworks, sewers, and drainage; and they must control 
public hygiene and sanitation in the cities, build and maintain public 
roads, and promote agriculture and the improvement of stock. 

The local autonomy established by the new constitution is com- 
pleted by declaring which taxes belong to the Departments, to be 
handled and used by them in conformity with the law. 

One-fifth of the registered citizens of a Department may propose a 
referendum for the nullification of a decree of the representative 
assembly or for the adoption of a resolution in the interests of the 
Department. Decisions on referenda take effect immediately. 

The new constitution was ratified by the people on November 25, 
1917, and has proved satisfactory in practice as well as in theory. 
It has created widespread civic interest throughout the nation; 
citizens exercise their political rights freely, and the laws enacted are 
the expression of popular sovereignty. Civil rights are fully guaran- 
teed. Peace has been established, public and private wealth has 
enormously increased, and Uruguay has made great progress in every 
direction. 

The Federalist majority in the Colorado party is making a tremen- 
dous effort to bring about the complete realization of its aims, in other 
words, to secure a new constitutional reform abolishing the presidency 
and instituting a wholly federal form of government. President 
Baltasar Brum, one of the most eminent associates of Senor Batlle 
y Ordéfiez in the work of revision, invited the opposition party, in the 
first month of his administration in 1919, to take immediate steps 
toward a new constitutional reform on the basis of the abolition of the 
presidency and the establishment of a federal government, pure and 
simple. The federalist faction of the Colorado party, followers of 
Batlle, maintain that with the introduction of a completely federal sys- 
tem, Uruguay will make a definite advance along the road to achiey- 
ing absolute democracy. The Nationalist party, which before the 
constitutional reform was opposed to the federal system, now favors 
by a large majority this form of government, in view of its excellent 
results in practice. The anti-federalist faction of the Colorado party, 
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the Riverista group, maintains its opposition to the composite execu- 
tive. 

As for our general legislation, we must speak first of all of the Civil 
Code, which incorporates many of the most advanced principles on 
the subject. 

The Civil Code states that our law shall recognize no difference 
between Uruguayans and foreigners in regard to the acquisition and 
enjoyment of civil rights. 

Civil marriage has been compulsory since 1885. After a civil 
marriage has been performed, the contracting parties may then 
celebrate a religious ceremony according to the rites of the church to 
which they belong. 

The code includes provisions for legal separation, and for the 
dissolution of marriage by divorce. Divorce may be sought only for 
cause, by mutual consent of husband and wife, or by the wife alone. 
This last form of divorce constitutes a special protection for women. 

The code recognizes only two classes of children—legitimate and 
natural. The latter class includes two earlier classifications, offspring 
of adulterous and incestuous unions. Our law permits, in specified 
cases, the investigation of illegitimate paternity. It also allows 
investigation of maternity when there is no question of attributing the 
child to a married woman. Natural children are legal heirs of their 
parents although they receive a smaller share than legitimate children. 

We have established an institution for the protection of abandoned 
or destitute children, and another for the correction of delinquent 
minors. 

We have incorporated in our penal legislation such fair and wise 
principles as the indeterminate sentence and the parole, and our 
penal establishments are regarded as models of their kind. 

Matters pertaining to elections are under the jurisdiction of a 
special body called the Electoral Court. 

It may fairly be said that there is sound basis for the statement in 
the bulletin of the International Labor Office of the League of Nations, 
that the social legislation of the Republic of Uruguay ranks with 
the most complete and advanced to be found in any country in Latin 
America. Our successive administrations have made a point of 
marching at the head of progress in this respect, endowing their 
country with a series of liberal laws planned to improve conditions 
among the laboring classes. 

Included in the most important legislation enacted on this subject 
are laws dealing with labor accidents and compensation therefor, 
the 8-hour day, night work, and the procedure in case of deductions 
from wages, the provision of chairs for employees and workers in 
mercantile establishments, old-age pensions, retirement annuities 
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for employees and laborers in government service and for employees 
of banks, corporations, and newspapers, and a weekly day of rest. 

At the present time two important pieces of social legislation are 
under discussion: The first would fix a minimum wage for all workers, 
and the second introduce a general retirement plan for workers and 
employers. 

As we reach the one hundredth anniversary of the oath to the 
constitution of 1830, and look backward toward that historic date, 
we may well be proud of the progress achieved by our Republic. 
In 1830 the nation numbered hardly 70,000 souls. To-day Uruguay 
has 2,000,000 inhabitants, 700,000 of whom live in her capital, the 
beautiful city of Montevideo. 

We have not disappointed the hopes centered upon us when first 
we became a nation. 

America is fully convinced that Uruguay will continue to deserve 
the esteem of the world and to advance under the banner of the three 
great republican ideals, peace, progress, and freedom. 





ARTIGAS AT THE CONGRESS OF THE YEAR XIII (1813) 


From a painting by Pedro Blanes Viale. 
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HIS EXCELLENCY DR. JACOBO VARELA 


Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of Uruguay in Washington and representa- 
tive of his country on the Governing Board of the Pan American Union. Distinguished intel- 
lectual, brilliant orator and talented diplomat, Doctor Varela has long been prominent in the 
Pan American Union. In point of service, he is the oldest member of the Governing Board, 
on which he has served since November, 1919, holding the vice presidency from November, 
1924 to November, 1925 and acting on numerous special committees of the Governing Board 
charged with the consideration of important questions. As chairman of the Uruguayan dele- 
gation to the Sixth International Conference of American States, he played a conspicuous part, 
having been designated reporting delegate of the committee which drafted the convention on 
the Pan American Union. On various occasions he has been chosen to represent his country 
in other notable Pan American assemblies. 


fae ElT ERATURE. OF URUGUAY IN THE 
YEAR OF ITS CONSTITUTIONAL CENTE- 
NARY 


By Luisa Luisi! 
i 
POETRY 


HE present lyric poetry of Uruguay is of surpassing interest. 

Seldom do we find in the literary history of a nation a period of 
more intense preoccupation with poetry than that through which 
Uruguay has been passing in the last 10 years. Other countries, to 
be sure, can show figures of greater preeminence in lyric poetry than 
any one of these which appear upon our State; but none can display 
an ensemble at once more harmonious and more complex in its 
diversity than the group of our contemporary poets. True, this 
group does not contain any one personality who stands as representa- 
tive of Spanish America, embodying in himself all the qualities of our 
race and, like Rubén Dario, holding undisputed sway in the realm 
of poetry. Yet in the literary history of America the present epoch 
in Uruguay must go down as being, in interest and promise, the equal, 
if not indeed the superior, of any other. 

The salient trait of this choice but numerous group is its spiritual 
restlessness, its anxiety to produce poetry reflecting with absolute 
fidelity the vivid and complicated genius of the present generation. 
And just as this soul, formed by the fusion of all the diverse souls 
of the races which have given it life, partakes of all at once; and just 
as each poet follows the bent of his own personality, so all blend 
in a poetry which is as a whole the richest and most varied in America. 
Perhaps this same characteristic also causes the best-founded criti- 
cism of our poetry. In following out his own urge for originality, 
each of our poets has pursued but one of the many paths open before 
him, struck but one of the many lyric chords which his harp might 
give forth. Our poets, almost all individual, and some very strongly 
so, are, as arule, lacking in the complexity and diversity of emotional 
states which characterize the universal poet, who towers magnificent 








1 The author of this essay is one of the best-known Uruguayan authors. Her poetry and prose have 
had the well-deserved honor of publication in both national and foreign reviews, and enjoy great prestige 
and popularity in the Rio de la Plata region. For a number of years a member of the National Council 
of Education, she has taken an active part in the promotion of education in Uruguay, where it has reached 
a notable stage of progress. Among Srta. Luisi’s works are: Sentir, a volume of poetry; A Través de Libros 
y Autores, a valuable collection of critical essays published in 1925; and Los Grandes Maestros de la Juventud 
Americana; Rodo y Reyles, an interesting study of two great Uruguayan authors.— Editor. 
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above the vast field of poetry and dominates it by the force of his 
versatile genius. 

This lack of one individual versatile genius is a phenomenon closely 
linked with sociological conditions in our country, and one which has 
not so far been studied with the attention it should receive. Yet 
this curious trait in our poetry is worthy of the attention of our 
critics, for it is not found in any other Spanish-American nation, or at 
least not as clearly defined as in Uruguay. Through the medium of 
poetry our people are realizing the ideal of a group individuality at 
once unique, abundant, and varied, a single poetic entity composed 
of all the representative poets of Uruguay. It is as if poetry as a 
whole showed a multitude of different facets, each of which was 
assigned to a single one of our poets. Thus at the present time Sabat 
Ercasty represents profundity; Emilio Oribe, an intellectualized lyric 
harmony; Silva Valdés, the picturesque and anecdotal; Juana de 
Ibarbourou, the simple freshness and natural grace of our country- 
side; Parra del Riego, the colorfulness of unbridled imagination; Basso 
Maglio, a musical and esoteric modernity; Ipuche, the native strength 
and harshness of the open country; Julio Casal, a feeling for color; 
Fernando Nébel, a profound simplicity; Emilio Frugoni, in the two 
principal aspects of his poetry, his native city and the aspirations of 
the masses; Alfredo Mario Ferreiro, the stridency and audacity of 
extremist youth; Enrique Casaravilla Lemos, a fine and delicate 
spirituality; Maria Elena Mufioz, a vague mysticism; Raquel Saenz, 
the directness of the woman in love; and so we might continue with 
many more, whose individuality is less pronounced than that of those 
named above. 

We shall present to our readers our most representative poets, one 
by one, in brief notes indicating as faithfully as possible their chief 
characteristics, as well as the place which, in our judgment, each 
should occupy. For better comprehension of our subject, we shall 
divide this section into four parts. The first part will be devoted 
to those poets of the past whose work, by reason of its enduring values, 
is still of interest, and will omit all those whose work 1s important 
only for its bearing upon the development of our literary history. 
The second and third parts will discuss poets who have made their 
mark and those whose talent is giving Uruguayan poetry its present 
importance, while the fourth will list the most promising of the 
younger generation. 


POETS NO LONGER LIVING 


JuLtio Herrera y Reissrc.—Among the poets of Uruguay, Herrera 
occupies a privileged place, not only with his compatriots but also 
with foreign critics. Neglected and even vilified in his lifetime, he is 
to-day generally recognized as Uruguay’s greatest poet, or, at the 
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very least, one of her greatest. With this, as with many other opin- 
ions of our improvised criticism, the author does not wholly agree. 
To me, Herrera y Reissig is first of all the possessor of a great talent 
for poetry, a rich imagination and a wonderful power of assimila- 
tion, unfortunately directed toward a perfect imitation of foreign 
models. This gave him, to the disparagement of his more original 
work, an exaggerated fame in the circle of his admirers, whom he 
ereatly surpassed in poetic talent. This imitation of the French 
symbolists, who were then completely unknown along the Rio de la 
Plata, awed the readers of that time, and caused Herrera’s name to be 
surrounded with a halo which the poet himself regarded with some 
complacence. The imitation of Samain’s classic sonnets and then of 
the tortured and obscure subjectivism of Awr Flanes du Vase consti- 
tutes almost the whole of Herrera’s poetry. Contrast this poetry of 
the subconscious, tormented by delirious visions induced by stimulants, 
with the clarity and limpid freshness of his Sonetos Vascos (Basque 
Sonnets) in which, with no material except what he had read, the hapless 
poet’s gifts of imagination and assimilation achieved a description pro- 
nounced accurate by Spanish critics. Herrera is the most discussed 
of all our poets, to the extent of being entirely outcast by some critics, 
including Crespo Acosta, and regarded as a genius by men of such 
talent and intellectual honesty as Emilio Oribe. Dying in his youth, 
he was far from producing what might have been hoped for from one 
so gifted, even though he left a voluminous quantity of work of uneven 
value. From among it we shall choose for mention Los Peregrinos de 
Piedra; Los Crepisculos del Jardin; Las Pascuas del Tiempo; El Teatro 
de los Humildes; and Las Lunas de Oro. 

Surely, once he had been freed of his excessively literary preoccupa- 
tions by the experience and maturity which life brings, once he had 
risen above considerations of the effect he was to produce on the 
public—considerations which sapped the force of his spontaneity and 
sincerity—Herrera’s poetic genius would have given us at last the 
rightful and natural fruits of his temperament; he would have left us 
more characteristic work, showing us, to the great surprise of mest of 
his readers, that natural romanticism which sometimes puts in a timid 
appearance in the midst of the complicated trappings of his literary 
preferences. 

Dertmira AcustINti is the antithesis of Herrera y Reissig. Her 
torrential nature could not be held to current social patterns and 
sought in poetry an escape for its superabundant vitality. She is 
essentially passionate and intuitive, possessed of an astonishing dex- 
terity in the use of apt images. Her tortured sexuality gave her 
writings such boldness of expression that they constituted nothing 
short of a scandal in the period when they appeared. Yet to judge 
her by this alone would be a great mistake. Beneath her surface 
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sensualism, the intuitions of this poet, who tried to satisfy in passion 
her tormenting thirst for the infinite, gave her poetry a perception so 
deep and transcendental that one does not hesitate to call her a genius. 

The tragedy of her death—her own husband, overcome by jealousy, 
ended her life and immediately expiated the crime with his own—so 
horrified society that to a certain extent the intrinsic value of her 
poetic work was obscured in the curiosity and romantic compassion 
of the multitude. Her history is in some ways the most surprising 
literary phenomenon that has ever appeared in Spanish America or 
Spain, because of the total discrepancy between the profound and 
somber poetry of this strange woman and her life as a bourgeois 
matron, whose doting mother had given her the superficial education 
common to the women of her time and class. 

Her verse is often imperfect, generally ornate, of an irresistible 
lyricism; occasionally it shows the influence of other poets, preemi- 
nently Dario, with whom she cultivated a literary friendship. She 
has had gifted successors among American women poets, but none has 
ever reached such heights of lyric inspiration, and none has probed 
such depths of conscience and emotion. 

She was born in 1888 and died in July, 1914. Her works, com- 
piled by the publishing house of Maximino Garcia (Montevideo, 1924), 
fill two volumes, entitled El Rosario de Eros and Los Astros del 
Abismo. It is to be regretted that blindness of affection and a 
desire to give an impression of greater production should have in- 
cluded in this collection juvenile compositions of scant literary value, 
thus tarnishing the work and bringing undeserved discredit upon 
the author. 

Marfa Evcenta Vaz FERREIRA was a strange figure of a woman, 
whose literary lot was equally strange. She was the first of Uruguay’s 
women poets to win renown outside her own country when, as a 
petted young girl, she wrote poems whose form was their author’s 
only esthetic concern. Later her fame was eclipsed by that of other 
women—Delmira Agustini and Juana de Ibarbourou in her own 
country, Gabriela Mistral in Chile, Alfonsina Storni in Argentina. 
Delmira’s poetry in particular received from critics an attention that 
overshadowed the elevated and deeply spiritual verse, tinged with 
grief, loneliness, and an austere artistic dignity, which Maria Eugenia 
wrote in her last years of illness and disillusionment. It was verse 
which made no concessions to the critics’ taste, verse of such deep 
sincerity and bitter disenchantment that in the history of America’s 
lyric poetry its author must rank with the greatest. Her output was 
small, and it was only after her death in 1924 that her brother 
Carlos, great philosopher and gifted essayist, collected in one small 
volume, entitled La Isla de los Odnticos, the compositions which she 
herself had selected before she died. 
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JUAN ParRA DEL R1iEGo, a Peruvian by birth, lived for many years 
in Uruguay, where he made his home and published all his work. 
We do not include in this study writers born in Uruguay whose literary 
activities unfolded in other environments, thereby excluding even 
such illustrious names as Horacio Quiroga, Jules Supervielle, Marti- 
nez Cuitino, Soiza Reilly, Alberto Duhau, and many others, but we 
count as our own authors who have linked themselves with Uruguay 
not by short sojourns in our cities but by setting up their hearth- 
stones among us. Such was the Peruvian, Parra del Riego, who 
rightly regarded himself as an adopted son of Uruguay. 

His poetry is marked by a rich imagination, expressed with a bold- 
ness and beauty of language such as American poetry has seldom 
seen. His irregular, sometimes incoherent, verses are touched with 
a bitter sadness beneath his passion for life and motion. One feels 
in them an almost unconscious longing to escape the dark doom 
which awaited him in the pitiless illness which ended his life when he 
was barely 30 years old. His almost morbid love of motion in all 
its forms, from travel to sport, culminates in his poem to the motor 
cycle, a perfect picture of dizzy, staggering speed, and reappears 
again in some of his circus poems. The very modern form of his verse, 
which yet avoids the extravagances of some of the young extremists, 
brought a breath of new life into Uruguayan poetry and marks one of 
its richest periods. His poetry has a restlessness which is perhaps 
not purely spiritual, but induced to some extent by a complex for 
motion; underneath, however, may be discerned the emotion and 
deep sentiment which gives his poetry its individuality. His only 
two books, published shortly before his death, /Timnos del cielo y de los 
ferrocarriles and Blanca Luz (his wife’s name), are not equal in poetic 
merit. The contents of the first volume have a vigor and originality 
which promise them a long life. 

Cartos Roxio belonged to a poetic era which had passed long 
before his death. His copious work enjoyed great prestige in the 
generation which matured in the decade between 1890 and 1900. His 
poetry, romantic in the manner of his day, lacks the spiritual fineness 
and purity which a more cultivated taste was to introduce into that 
school with the tendency toward symbolism. His merit lies in having 
been a devoted singer of the soil, which he interpreted in colorful and 
musical verses popular in their time. Their form, very similar to the 
poetry of Salvador Rueda, shows also traces of the verbalism of José 
Zorrilla, and the more recondite influence of Hugo and the French 
romanticists. 

His poem Andresillo, written with a sincere emotion perhaps not 
sufficiently restrained for surety of artistic taste, is one of two 
poems enjoying the widest circulation in Uruguay not only in their own 
day but in all times; the other of the two is Juan Zorrilla de San 
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Martin’s Leyenda Patria. In repudiating with the finality of youth 
all the work of this poet, later generations have done injustice to 
values which will be newly appreciated as soon as careful selection has 
chosen that of lasting value; perhaps this will turn out to be not, 
as most of his critics think, the romantic Andresillo, which more than 
once verges on the oversentimental, but some of his more modest 
verse, singing simply and vividly of birds, flowers, and other aspects 
of nature. Hardly will it prove to be his copious Historia Literaria, 
in which, through 20 thick volumes, he piles up discussions of no 
critical or historical importance. 

Jutio Ratu Menpitanarst is one of those “chosen of the gods,”’ 
in the Greek phrase. His premature death deprived our lyric poetry 
of a fine and delicate personality, and a mind enriched by wide reading, 
by travel, and above all by an intimate association with the choicest 
spirits of France and Spain, or rather of Paris and Madrid, where he 
spent the formative years of his intellectual growth. He won a high 
place among us by his tremendous capacity for sympathy and by the 
generosity and fraternity of a soul fired by every noble ideal. He 
has left a rather copious amount of work, characterized by a spirit of 
wanderlust which enabled him to interpret effectively the nostalgia 
of partings and the misty grayness and melancholy of far-away cities. 
A careful selection of his poems made by his widow, herself of fine 
artistic temperament, enables us to appreciate to the full the work of 
this, the best-loved of our poets. 

Anprés H. Lerena Acrvepo can with even better reason be named 
“chosen of the gods,” for he died when he had hardly passed adoles- 
cence. All the verse that he left will scarcely fill a small volume; yet 
it has such purity of expression, such delicacy of emotion, such fineness 
and sincerity of spirit, and, above all, so astonishing a command of 
language, that we do not hesitate to include him in this review, per- 
haps by better right than other peets whose work is more abundant 
and more widely known. Praderas Soleadas is the title of his one 
volume of poetry, which reveals a strong natural poetic gift, which 
might have greatly enriched our literature. 


THE ELDER GENERATION 


JUAN ZORRILLA DE SAN Martin rightly holds his place of prince 
among poets, a place which time has assigned him by unanimous 
consent. His personality is as interesting as his work, or even 
more so; it is inseparable from our history, as much through his 
inspiration for the embodiment in symbolic bronze of our national 
hero,’ as through his literary and cultural work, and through his 
personal participation in all the patriotic manifestations of our 





2 See frontispiece. 
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culture. Lawyer, professor of history of art in the School of Archi- 
tecture, historian, poet, and fiery and impassioned orator, Dr. Zorrilla 
de San Martin typifies in himself our whole nation. 

His purely poetic works are relatively few. To a discerning 
mind, his earliest verses revealed in the midst of the exuberance of 
romanticism a finely spiritual perception. A religious mysticism, 
still with him even in his last years as a revered patriarch, gave his 
early verses the delicacy, melancholy, and spiritual distinction 
which were to find fulfillment in his two great works, La Leyenda 
Patria and Tabaré. Among the poems collected under the title 
Notas de un Himno, as ‘‘Lauxar”’ points out, may be found the germ 
of the poem Tabaré. These poems are marked by a sadness and 
religious melancholy indicative of Bécquer’s influence. 

But 1t was with his Leyenda Patria that Zorrilla definitely achieved 
his enviable position in the lyric poetry of Uruguay. It was a work 
of his youth, presented in a competition to which it could not be 
admitted because it exceeded the stipulated number of verses. How- 
ever, its beauty of content and form won permission for its reading 
during the exercises; and after it had been rendered by its author 
with his characteristic fervor, it was so enthusiastically acclaimed by 
the public that the popular verdict caused it to be awarded the prize, 
spontaneously and graciously surrendered by the winner in a chival- 
rous gesture. 

Then for several years the poet polished and perfected his long 
poem, an epic of the death throes of the native race, personified in 
the Indian Tabaré, in whose veins flows a mixture of two strains, the 
Charrta of his father and the Spanish of his captive mother. Through- 
out the long poem descriptions, dramatic situations, lyric passages, 
and philosophical digressions follow each other in rich variety, 
impossible to judge by a single criterion. Romantic influences, from 
Chateaubriand to Bécquer, are easily distinguishable in this work, 
which frequently lapses into lamentably prosaic passages, difficult 
to avoid in a narrative poem of such length. Yet it would be unjust 
to deny, as do certain critics, the value of a work whose chief merit 
consists in having introduced into Uruguay the purely artistic treat- 
ment of native themes later to become so popular. In Tabaré we 
have for the first time, although in an obviously European form, 
verses which sing of our trees and birds, of our rivers and our moun- 
tains, of the perhaps rather theatrical customs of our Charrtia Indians. 
It is true that his poetry offends our modern taste by its romantic 
accent, its wordiness, its copious and rather crude lyricism. Yet 
there are in the pages of Tabaré passages of imperishable beauty, 
as for instance the prologue, the lament, the dialogue between Blanca 
and Tabaré, and the strong, vivid portrait of Yamandut. 
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La Leyenda Patria is without doubt the best of our epic poems. 
As its name indicates, it tells the story of our independence. It has 
a more fervent inspiration than Tabaré, a more sustained poetic 
quality, greater richness of imagery, and a more uniform poetic 
value. It may be that future years will preserve nothing of all 
Zorrilla’s poetry beyond the Leyenda and some fragments of Tabaré; 
yet it is impossible to understand the development of our poetry 
without studying critically and dispassionately the celebrated work 
of Zorrilla de San Martin. 

The prose works of our patriarch of poetry are more numerous 
than the poetical. Without pausing to discuss them, we shall simply 
mention the following: Resonancias del Camino, impressions of some 
of his travels; Conferencias y Discursos, and La Epopeya de Artigas, 
which the Government of Uruguay recommended the Italian sculptor 
Zanelli to study before designing the bronze monument to Artigas 
which stands in our Plaza Independencia. La Epopeya de Artigas is 
the work of the poet rather than the historian, for in it Zorrilla has 
molded the figure of our national hero in almost plastic form, breath- 
ing the breath of life into the personality of Artigas, with whom he 
is almost inseparably associated. His last books, El Sermon de la 
Paz and El Libro de Ruth, published in 1924 and 1928, bear the 
imprint of his intellectual vigor and freshness of thought. 

ARMANDO VassrEuR, to-day almost entirely forgotten, and un- 
justly so, by contemporary critics, is one of the most vivid and in- 
teresting personalities of Uruguay. His fame was not confined to 
his own country, but was perhaps greater in other parts of America 
and in Spain. The Spanish critic Cansinos Assens devoted a long 
and thoughtful study, perhaps one of his best, to Vasseur, and Vaz 
Ferreira proclaimed him first poet of his time. His complete works, 
collected in a large volume by the publishing house Sempere of 
Valencia, comprise Cantos Augurales, from 1901 to 1904; Cantos del 
Nuevo Mundo, from 1904 to 1906; A Flor del Alma, 1907; and Cantos 
del Otro Yo, 1909. Later he published in addition El Vino de la 
Sombra and Hacia el Gran Silencio. As with many other poets of 
his time, his early works are marked by oratorical emphasis and the 
use of recondite phrases to express his social theories. These Cantos 
Augurales show close kinship with the Argentine Almafuerte, with 
whom he shares an individualistic haughtiness and a love for crudely 
expressive terms hitherto proscribed in poetry. It was the first 
violent reaction—more or less excusable—against a certain current 
artificiality and romanticism. Social themes, such as love for the 
humble and the redemption of the masses. introduced by Vasseur, 
rejuvenated to some extent the poetry of that time by giving it 
a substance which hitherto had been almost entirely lacking. To-day 
we find this poetry somewhat displeasing in its excess of rhetoric 
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and its tendency toward oratory and propaganda, obtaining vigor 
at the cost of art. 

Cantos del Otro Yo and Cantos del Penitente, his best works, are 
simple short poems so distinct from his earlier writings that one 
might suspect them of being from some other pen if they did not 
show, underneath their differing form, the same preoccupation with 
nobility of spirit. There are also love poems, some of them forceful 
and vigorous, some precious in the fashion of the time, from which 
he could not wholly free himself; but they do not measure up to 
the power and personality of his best works. His latest books, 
influenced by theosophy and spiritualism, are inferior to his previous 
production. 

Aneet Fauco, contemporary of Vasseur and at present Minister 
of Uruguay in Mexico, has now quite deserted the poetic sphere 
which he adorned in the times when the literary Bohemia of Monte- 
video was inits heyday. His broad-brimmed black hat, his cape @ la 
Musset, his twisted musketeer mustaches, and the inevitable flower 
in his buttonhole, were as familiar a sight in the central streets of 
Montevideo as the dandified figure of Roberto de las Carreras. But 
Falco belonged to the Bohemia of the people, a singer of the eman- 
cipation of labor, like Almafuerte and Vasseur; in those days in- 
flammatory harangues in the streets and a taste of prison life were 
episodes in the career of many an author. 

Cantos Rojos is the title of one of his best-known volumes. His 
poetry does not lack a sensual note, which helped to provide the 
social scandal then regarded by our Bohemians as an indispensable 
element of literary success. The figure of Falco is one of the most 
picturesque of those which have crossed our intellectual stage. 

Roserto DE LAS Carreras belonged to the generation and the 
circle of Herrera y Reissig, and was one of the latter’s favorite dis- 
ciples. He belonged also to the group of poets who sought to enhance 
their renown by calling attention to their persons; he did, however, 
possess poetic gifts which with persistent cultivation might have 
blossomed into something more enduring than his Oda a una Palmera. 

GuzMAwn Papint y ZAs, gifted with an overwhelming imagination, 
aroused great patriotic assemblies by the fire and the truly opulent 
images of his verse. His verbal exuberance, rhetorical and oratorical 
in the fashion of most ot the poets of his day, has brought early 
oblivion upon this writer. Out of his one volume of poetry, Tumulto 
de Esplendores, a few sonnets may survive because of their vividness 
of color and richness of imagery, notwithstanding the overembroidery 
of his style. 

Ovipio Ferninpez Rios anp Manurt Mepina Bentancor have 
recently published volumes of poetry which lack the modern touch 
required for present-day success. They are romantic poets whose 
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verses are out of tune with modern sensibilities, not for superficial 
reasons but by intrinsic qualities of spirit. 

PaBLo DE GRECIA is to-day maintaining complete literary silence. 
In his time he enjoyed a considerable reputation for some overprecious 
poems, as did Pasno Minetii GonzAtez for verses marked by 
artificial mannerisms. 

CONTEMPORARY POETS 


Carios Shrat Ercasry is undoubtedly the leading poet of the 
present generation in Uruguay. His long poems are the work of a 
protound thinker, in whom the venturesome speculations of the 
spirit are warmed and made human by a current of sadness. His 
verse departs from accepted rhythms to take on the subtle sonority 
of an immense orchestra; sometimes it is the complicated harmony 
of Wagner, sometimes the penetrating Jament of a Beethoven sym- 
phony. His thought reaches the last shades of feeling, and returns 
from the beyond under the spell of a kind of holy frenzy lke that of 
the pythoness of the ancient Delphic oracle. His many books of 
poetry have all a certain organic unity, and are designed to form a 
cosmic work in the style of the ancient holy books of India, from 
which Sabat has imbibed the essence of their esoteric doctrine. 

He is not a popular poet, because of his learning, his profundity 
of thought, his philosophic melancholy, and his elevated Janguage; 
and also because the length of his poems exacts a mental and emo- 
tional tension discouraging to most readers. He takes his flight to 
the loftiest peaks of spiritual speculation, and from that height he 
has difficulty in descending to the level of normal lite. 

None of our poets excels him in lyric quality, in dazzling richness 
of ideas, in profound learning, or in force and originality. One of 
his best creations is Los Poemas del Hombre; it is surpassed only by 
his latest work, Los Adioses, a collection of sonnets ot overwhelming 
lyric power, notwithstanding the limitations of this poetic form, here 
used with amazing perfection of technique. These sonnets, which 
mark the culmination of his talent, display a spectacular command 
over the metrical possibilities of the Spanish language, and constitute 
an artistic achievement which suffices to place their author at the 
head of Spanish American poets and even of the Spanish. They 
prove conclusively that a form which had been thought banished 
from modern poetry is, in fact, capable of producing the same impres- 
sion of lyric power and profundity of thought as do the longest poems 
of romanticism. SAbat’s best sonnets are not inferior to those ot 

ubén Dario, and may be ranked with the best poems of Géngora 
or the pellucid verse of Juan Ramon Jiménez. 

His other works, Vidas, El Libro del Mar, El Vuelo de la Noche 
and Los Juegos de la Frente, are of less value. 
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Emizio Orrse, whose books of poems differ considerably in trend 
and in value, won a definite place in the forefront of the contemporary 
poetry of Uruguay by his volume called La Colina del Pajaro Rojo. 
This cultivated young physician’s spiritualistic tendency has led him 
to discern the human significance at the heart of the prosaic affairs of 
every day. Sincerity, sobriety and vision, artistic integrity repudiat- 
ing all concession to shallow tastes, beauty ot form, and nobility ot 
feeling, all combine to make Oribe’s poetry, more than any other, 
essentially American. From the elements ol reality, of a present often 
formless and colorless, yet always pregnant with a future born anew 
in every passing minute and in each of the lives around us, the insight 
of the poet has drawn artistic inspiration. 

His early writings, El Nardo del Anfora, El Castillo Interior, El 
Halconero Astral, El Nunca Usado Mar, and others, are all of high 
poetic quality; some are tinged with symbolism, others with a 
scientific tendency which verges on the prosaic. He has also written 
some sonnets of classic perfection of form. 

FernAn Sitva Vaupés has a well-established place in the poetry 
of Uruguay, and is regarded by many as the chief of the “local color”’ 
school, although this claim is disputed with him by Pedro Leandro 
Ipuche. He is to-day the best-beloved poet of the country whose 
soul he has succeeded in interpreting in his colorful descriptive verses. 
His most conspicuous characteristic is the richness and felicity of his 
figures. His truly national poetry is like the language of our country 
people, full of expressive imagery and picturesque metaphors; and 
itis not restrained by accepted rhyme andrhythm. Its themes belong 
rather to our past than to our present—the cart, the poncho, the guitar, 
theranch. There is no spiritual unrest in them, however; they do not 
penetrate the inmost heart of life, nor grasp the essential core of 
humanity, but depict the aspects and convey the atmosphere of an 
environment and a tradition most easily comprehended by the people. 

In his latest poems Silva Valdés has been reacting against this 
externalism, and has to some extent chosen more modern themes. 
His new poems sing, as he himself says, ‘‘things once alien but now 
intimately our own,” yet, in this effort to satisfy his critics, he does 
not, perhaps, make full use of his gifts for color and imagery. His 
best-known works are Agua del Tiempo, which spread his fame 
throughout America, and Poemas Nativos. In addition to his “local 
color”? poems there are verses of wider human appeal; some of his love 
songs, in particular, are beautiful in feeling and expression. He is also 
the author of a delicious volume of poems and legends written especi- 
ally for children, and accepted by the Council of Education as a text- 
book for the public schools. This book displays an enchanting 
freshness of imagination that makes it a veritable treasure in the 
realm of juvenile literature, 
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JUANA DE IBARBOUROU, whose distinctive Americanism has al- 
ready been mentioned,’ shares with Silva Valdés the greatest popu- 
larity enjoyed at home by any of our living poets; and abroad her 
fame is even greater than his, not only in the original but in transla- 
tion. The spontaneous and unaffected grace of her verse, its charming 
freshness, and the sincerity of its love passages are delightfully femi- 
nine. It has the fragrance and coolness of grass and spring water, 
the gladness of trilling birds. These very qualities which brought 
early popularity to Juana de Ibarbourou’s poetry have one defect, 
an appearance of unconcern for the eternal problems closest to the 
human heart. Yet, for all that, her work is of great importance in 
our lyric poetry; it has a naturalness uncontaminated by scholasticism, 
and it presents a combination not often encountered, the union of 
refinement of art with sincerity of emotion. 

Her Lenguas de Diamante and Ratz Salvaje contain compositions of 
unequal value. The former is more uniform in quality, but does 
not reach the lyric perfection of some of the verses of the latter. 
She is also the author of a little volume of prose poems entitled 
El Cantaro Fresco, which shows the influence of Tagore. One misses 
her characteristic spontaneity, however, in the last poems of the new 
book which the Government is publishing in her honor under the 
title La Rosa de los Vientos. They have a modernistic form which 
seems out of harmony with the temperment of their author; but the 
lyric power of her figures has not waned. She is also the author of 
two children’s readers, which have been accepted for use in the 
public schools. 

Vicente Basso Maautio brings an entirely new manner into the 
lyric poetry of Uruguay. Through long years of seclusion from all 
literary contacts he has sought to develop a personality of his own. 
Instead of attempting to meet new needs with an antiquated style 
originally created for totally different ends, he has fashioned for his 
own exclusive use a language of verbal symbols, a language which, 
by its melody and its skillful use of words divested of their hackneyed 
associations, appeals directly to the emotions after the manner of the 
music to which it-is so closely allied. In Canciones de los Pequenos 
Circulos y de los Grandes Horizontes he has achieved an individual 
poetry of unquestioned originality and high artistic merit which is the 
admiration of all his more discriminating readers. 

He has published two critical works, La Expresién Heroica, an 
exposition of his views on art, and La Tragedia de la Imagen, the latter 
a study of the pictorial art of Rafael Barradas. Both books deal 
with the struggle for perfection in art, focussing on that subject the 





2 See Two South American Poets: Gabriela Mistral and Juana de Ibarbourou, by Luisa Luisi, in the BUL- 
LETIN of the Pan American Union, June, 1930, 
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gifts which have brought this author to his present high position in 
the literature of his country. 

Emitio FruGonr is of interest for his pronounced personality 
rather more than for his talent as a poet. Leader of the socialist 
party in Uruguay, he is a man of great culture and of rare moral 
and intellectual qualities. A magnetic orator, able to sway the 
emotions by his earnest and thoughtful eloquence, he enjoys enor- 
mous prestige among his fellow countrymen. Los Himnos sings of 
combat, Poemas Montevideanos and La Epopeya de la Ciudad treat 
simply and tenderly of various aspects of his native city. Bichitos 
de Luz, written in the manner of the folk ballads, contains passages of 
considerable felicity. But it is in his critical writing, a purely 
secondary interest on his part, that Frugoni’s gifts are most abun- 
dantly displayed, as in his Sensibilidad Americana. 

FrerNANDO N&BEL writes brief verses transparent in expression but 
full of philosophical meaning. The difficulty of his chosen genre some- 
times involves him in the prosaic; but no one questions the originality 
and philosophic significance of his condensed expression in the manner 
of the Japanese Hai-Kais. His principal works are El Color de las 
Horas, Viajar, and Estampas, which are similar in trend and execution, 
although the last named is superior to the other two. 

JuLio J. CASAL writes modernistic verse in which movement and 
color play a leading part. His direct contact with the intellectual 
life of Spain, where he resided for several years as Consul of Uruguay, 
has given him mental flexibility and a modern outlook on life. The 
best received of all his books is Arbol, which treats of the different 
forms of plant life in an affectionate sort of pantheism. For several 
years he has edited, first in La Corufia and then in Montevideo, the 
literary review Alfar, to which he has succeeded in attracting some of 
the most illustrious names in our country and even in the rest of 
Spanish America and in Spain. Among his other works are the 
following volumes: Humildad, Nuevos Horizontes, Cielos y Llanuras, 
Cincuenta y Seis Poemas. 

Prpro Leanpro Ipucue has achieved a more realistic and vigorous 
regional poetry than Silva Valdés. His roughness, which he loves to 
proclaim as a source of strength, as in truth it is, occasionally involves 
him in lapses into the prosaic which detract from the artistic effect 
of his work. His EHngarces, Alas Nuevas, Tierra Honda, and lastly 
Ritmo Desnudo, contain some effective renderings of the ruder aspects 
of our rural life. A more rigorous self-criticism and selection will 
gain for this poet the position to which his best works undoubtedly 
entitle him. 

Marfa ELena MuNoz writes verse of a grave mysticism all her own. 
It is spiritual yet modern, and touched with vagueness and idealism, 
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Her Lejos has given her a high place among the women poets of 
Uruguay. 

ENRIQUE CASARAVILLA LEmos, author of a single volume, Las 
Fuerzas Extrafias, polishes his lines with loving care; he is an artist, 
painstaking rather than prolific. His religious views constitute a 
kind of pantheism blended with monotheism; he loves life in all its 
forms. 

RaQuEL SAENZ writes emotional poetry, which is at the same time 
marked by simplicity of expression. Her verse has no great depth of 
thought, but faithfully portrays the disenchantment of a loving heart 
betrayed by life. La Almohada de los Suenos, the only book she has 
so far published, has been widely circulated and loudly acclaimed. 
Many poems from her pen have appeared in periodicals of Uruguay 
and Argentina, especially in Vida Femenina, of which she is editor. 

Epaarpo U. Genta, a romantic poet, who was somewhat of a 
symbolist in his early works, introduced a new vogue in El Tercio 
Azul. This title shows his early preferences, but the content indicates 
its author’s newer tendency toward a condensed and somber poetry, 
forceful in thought and language, a tendency which culminates in a 
book about to appear under the title Hl Vigia. 

José Marfa Dexcapo has published a thick volume of verse called 
El Relicario, not very enthusiastically received. La Princesa Perla 
Clara, a metrical essay on the romantic theater, after the manner of 
Valle Inclan in Cuentos de Abril, met with no greater success. 
But in Metal, Delgado, a physician, editor of the now discontinued 
Pegaso, has given us his real poetry; and in the travel narratives 
called Por las Tres Américas he shows himself master of a flexible and 
pleasing prose, spiced with subtle comments. 

JESUALDO Sosa, known to poetry simply as Jesualdo, published at 
an early age Nave del Alba Pura, which leans toward the manner of 
Basso Maglio, although without the latter’s maturity. The spiritual 
fineness and musical symbolism of this young man’s verse mark him 
as one of the most promising of Uruguay’s lyric poets. 

Atrrepo M. Ferreiro is our country’s representative of the ex- 
tremism which is one manifestation of the craving for speed charac- 
teristic of this day and age. El Hombre que se Tragé un Autobus is 
the title of his one volume of verse, a book sometimes humorous, some- 
times a little ironical, uneven in quality and yet showing clearly the 
undeniable talent of its author. At present he is editing, with Julio 
Sigiienza, a literary review called Cartel. 

Epuarpo DvuHALDE is an anachronism in the midst of the pulsating 
restlessness of our contemporary poetry. His painstakingly turned 
sonnets have the classical perfection and the touch of elegant ennui 
that might be expected of a more romantic age. His Ocio is full of 
beautiful images, felicitous phrases, and melancholy sincerity of 
emotion. His later sonnets, while somewhat more modern in form and 
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substance, show no intention on Duhalde’s part of abandoning the 
sonnet for a more varied poetic form. 

Maria C. Izcta pre MuvwNoz represents the maternal and con- 
templative note in poetry. Of her various volumes of verse we shall 
name only Alma, Frutal, and the recently published Antena de 
Pdjaros, a book which stresses the element of color. 

Manure. BENAVENTE should be mentioned for his recent book of 
verse, En la Red del Silencio, which includes some short poems of 
luminous beauty. 

Cartos Marso Toanoccui, in his Panal de la Piedra, has carried 
to their extreme limit some of the qualities of Basso Maglio. His 
verse has a strangely fascinating quality in its very incomprehensi- 
bility but it lacks the suggestive music of Basso’s. His most recent 
works are prose poems, rich in significance and in human values, and 
showing a certain lessening of the mental turmoil which has marked 
his undeniably fine poetry. 

AuictA Porro Fretr# has already made a name for herself in the 
lyric poetry of Uruguay. Still very young, she shows in her verse the 
influence of her predecessors; but we may expect more important 
original work from her. She has already published Savia Nueva, 
Polen, Eva (a book of tales), and other volumes. 


THE VANGUARD 


Many fine poets, whose talents have already attained some measure 
of fulfillment, are found in our younger generation. The limits of this 
essay do not permit an individual study of the present work of these 
young writers, who are adding new and original notes to our poetry. 
All we can do is to give the names of some whose published work leads 
us to expect from them something more personal and positive in the 
future. Among these are Roperto IBANnz, NicoLds Fusco SANSSONE, 
Evens Rosst DeEtuccui, Junio Casas Aratso, Juan C. Moroso it, 
SarA Boiuo, Cipriano 8. ViTurREIRA, HUMBERTO ZARRILLI, PRUNELL 
ALZAIBAR, and Ramon M. Dfaz, who stand out as individual figures. 

The following have also published volumes of verse which have been 
more or less favorably received: JuAN M. Fiuartiacas, Emruio Trias 
pu Pre, Mario CasTELLANOsS, ENRIQUE RIcARDO GARET, ILDEFONSO 
PEREDA VALDES, FEDERICO Morapor, JUVENAL ORTIZ SARALEGUI, 
JuLIO VERDIE, Cartos L. GaAriBaLpI, and many others. Soria 
ARZARELLO DE Fontana, author of a single volume of good poems, 
has published nothing more for several years. MarGarita LEAL, 
who died at an early age, ANA M. pr Foronpa, Emriia Casanova, 
Matitp—E MayAn, Nene Dfaz y Diaz, CLotinpr Moratorio DE 
Torres, ANTONIA Tocorrs pE Munar, Fruisa Lisasota, Maria 
Anegéiica Garcia, and many others, form a continually increasing 
group of women poets. 
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1 
THE NOVEL AND THE SHORT STORY 


In contrast with our numerous group of poets, our novelists and 
short story writers are few, although distinguished; indeed, it is only 
the younger writers who are endeavoring to express themselves in a 
form of literature offering wider scope to their abilities. It may be 
that the effort and mental discipline indispensable in this field have 
caused it to be shunned by those impromptu writers who do not feel 
drawn toward the cultivation of the higher forms of literature. At all 
events, the fact is that among novelists we can offer only three or four 
writers whose talents entitle them to rank among the great names of 
American literature, and whose books possess universal value. 

In order to give the clearest possible picture of our present-day 
literature within the narrow limits imposed upon us, we shall be 
obliged to pass lightly over those authors of the past whose interest 
is merely historical, in order to devote our attention to those whose 
work is of enduring artistic value. 


NOVELISTS NO LONGER LIVING 


ALEJANDRO MaGariNos CervANTES may be called the founder of 
the Uruguayan novel. He was the first of a family of writers whose 
works of fiction have enriched our literature, and two of whom, 
Mateo Magarifios Solsona and Mateo Magarifios Borja, have proved 
to be especially gifted. Magarifios Cervantes is the author of Cara- 
murt, a novel based on a legend of Brazilian origin, and the forerunner 
of the essentially American rural novel. Although written after the 
Spanish tradition, its study of our early settlers and of creole life 
makes it a truly national work. This novel is of greater historical 
value than the same author’s poem Celiar, or his novels of city life 
such as Valmar or Las Hermanas Flammari. 

Epuarpo Acevepo Diaz may truly be called our first great novelist. 
He was attracted to the historical novel; in that field he did his best 
and, in fact, almost all his work, which includes Brenda, Ismael, 
Soledad, Grito de Gloria, Nativa, Miné, and others. They are written 
clearly and with sober restraint, containing admirable descriptions 
of nature, episodes of great dramatic force, and vivid pictures of 
creole customs; yet because of the historical disquisitions which in- 
terrupt and delay the action, they seem monotonous and heavy to 
the reader of to-day, accustomed to a greater rapidity and flexibility 
of style. It is a pity that Acevedo Diaz did not write fiction and 
history separately; this would have given us novels of more sustained 
interest, and serious historical works of more solid value. Yet in 
spite of the faults caused by the two warring elements in this writer’s 
personality, the novels of Acevedo Diaz will be valued among the best 
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achievements of our literature in learning, in artistic integrity, and 
in close observation. 

He is also the author of a purely historical work El Mito de la Plata, 
which gives full play to his preference for history. His participation 
in politics, made notable by his rich gifts and the sincerity of his con- 
victions, took the form of an aggressive journalism which won for 
itself great respect in the impassioned contests of his day. 

JAVIER DE VIANA Is past master of the tale of creole life. No other 
writer in our country has had greater or more deserved popularity. 
He was a close observer of the cruel realities of life on the plains, which 
in his time was semisavage and far more picturesque than it is to-day. 
The typical gaucho, who has now vanished, was still a characteristic 
figure, and to him this author gave literary reality in his masterly 
tales, not only by his faithtul rendering and skillful use of dialect, 
but above all by his understanding of primitive psychology. For 
Javier de Viana is more than the colorful delineator of one phase of 
our rural life, and his art does not derive its value simply from local 
color, the only characteristic of his work perceived by his imitators. 
His gauchos, his chinas, are living figures with passions and feelings 
of their own. The somber picture of their primitive instincts is 
lightened by a gleam of inherent nobility, a humor sometimes sar- 
donic, a philosophy of resignation born of an experience more familiar 
with pain and bitterness than with happiness and well-being. With 
this philosophy is blended a subtle irony which takes refuge in the 
primitive art of improvisation on the faithful guitar, inseparable 
companion o1 the gaucho, and vehicle of his idealism and love. 

Javier de Viana’s stories, particularly those contained in Campo, 
Gaucha, Guri, and a few others, constitute the doleful epic of the 
gaucho, who in his turn avenges upon the china, his half-breed com- 
panion, the humiliations and pain he has suffered at the hands ot 
rancher and police through long years of galling social subjection and 
a servitude hardly to be distinguished from slavery. 

In Guri and in Gaucha the moral and physical misery of these 
people, who by an irony of fate have been as much idealized in litera- 
ture as they were abused in real life, is drawn with such brutal sincerity 
that the reading of the tales is not always pleasant. We call these 
stories of local color; but they are written with stark realism, intense 
and poignant drama, and penetrating individual psychology and as 
human documents they have won a place in world literature. 

Everyday objects and customs play a secondary part in Viana’s 
writings; they are but the picturesque background for the individuals 
who are being depicted. His imitators, on the contrary, have made 
these things the center of a literature that is essentially artificial. 

Deeper and more fundamental than the narrative interest is the 
undercurrent of human suffering in Viana’s work. Not all his writ- 
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ings, however, have the literary range of the stories that we have 
named. Economic pressure obliged him to repeat himself many times 
in the stories which he sent every week to periodicals in Argentina 
and Uruguay. For a definitive edition, a rigid selection should be 
made of the work of this prolific writer. 

Matrto MaacariNos Sotsona and Matto MacariNos Borsa, 
father and son, both died at an early age, and each left a single 
realistic novel, the former, Pasar... ., the latter La Familia 
Gutiérrez. Pasar describes the melancholy state of mind of one who 
suddenly discovers himself growing old. It is a subjective tragedy, 
eternally repeated in all who have not exhausted in the struggle of 
everyday life the resources of heart and mind, and who feel a heart- 
breaking discord between the enduring youth of the spirit and the 
pitiable decline of the body. Its setting is in the great cities of 
Europe, where the author spent many years of his life; but it ends 
with a picture of social life in Montevideo, where Magarifios died 
shortly after, still comparatively young. 

La Familia Gutiérrez, by Magarifios Borja, is the novel par ez- 
cellence of the Montevideo middle class in a phase from which it has 
now emerged. It describes a period when binding social prejudices, 
by denying the woman without means the salvation of gainful work, 
condemned her to a constant concealment of her poverty involving 
every form of humiliation and privation, in the desperate hope of 
achieving the only deliverance open to her—a marriage, generally 
without love, which only continued the tale of her petty trials and 
sufferings undignified by any element of greatness. 

The hopes and conflicts, the long suspense, the cowardly con- 
cessions to the possible husband, and the final downfall of the heroine, 
which form the successive scenes in this drama of ignominy, are 
depicted in a convincing picture charged with social significance. 

The saner customs of the modern middle class, in which women are 
permitted to face their destiny boldly, fortified by work undertaken 
freely and gladly, have divested this novel of its timeliness; it still 
has, however, a considerable historic value. 


CONTEMPORARY AUTHORS 


Carios Reyues.—The figure of this writer towers above the whole 
field of our contemporary literature. Nothing in Spanish America 
can be compared with his novels except those of Enrique Larreta. 
Both these men have contributed to Spanish literature books of lasting 
worth which are set in a Spanish scene, the Uruguayan, Hl Embrujo 
de Sevilla, and the Argentine, La Gloria de Don Ramiro. But while 
the latter has failed to surpass this masterpiece in his more recent 
writings, Reyles has risen from one achievement to another. 
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Reyles’s work is forceful in thought and written in a vigorous style 
notable for its clarity and perfection of idiom. His thought is his 
own, in spite of an obvious Nietzschean influence. His originality 
lies in the application of his philosophical doctrines to the economic 
and social life of our country. These doctrines are set forth in 
La Muerte del Cisne and Didlogos Olimpicos, also his novels Beba, 
El Terruno, and El Embrujo de Sevilla. 

He is well acquainted with our rural conditions, and has con- 
tributed effectively toward their betterment. In Beba, his first 
novel, he gives us a faithful picture of a typical estancia of 1895, 
and a description, sometimes excessively scientific, of experiments in 
improved cattle breeding, the first to be undertaken in this country. 
In La Literatura Uruguaya (Revue Hispanique, Paris, 1917), Barba- 
gelata and Ventura Garcia Calder6én call Reyles, because of these 
details, a ‘‘disciple of Zola,” but although it can not be claimed that 
he is entirely free from Zola’s influence, his realism goes much deeper 
than the details cited. Beba is primarily a realistic novel, but the 
action is less important than the setting and faithful delineation of 
country life. The story deals not so much with Beba as with the 
estancia, its real protagonist, and contains psychological observa- 
tions, which foreshadow the study of the depths of conscience in 
La Raza de Cain; sociological preoccupations, which reach their 
ereatest intensity in Hl Terruro; and strong feeling for color, which 
matures in Hl Hmbrujo de Sevilla—all the individual qualities of 
Reyles’s later work are here in embryo. 

La Raza de Cain is a purely psychological novel, one which has never 
been surpassed in Spanish America. Cacio and Guzman, the two 
central figures, tormented by introspection, can bear comparison with 
kindred characters created by Dostoyewski. These two malad- 
justed and distorted personalities are finally driven to crime as their 
only alternative to madness. In setting, this novel is Uruguayan; 
but its force of analysis, its accuracy of psychological observation, its 
intensity of pathos, are typical of both the French and the Russian 
novel. It is the most powerful emotionally and the most perfect 
structurally of all this author’s books, unsurpassed even by the de- 
hghtful and immensely popular Embrujo de Sevilla. 

El Terrufio is similar to Beba in theme and setting, but the treat- 
ment and style are radically different; there is an element of direct 
propaganda which is not present in the earlier work. It shows the 
author’s heightened intellectual powers (it was written in 1916) in a 
command of language which in some passages is indeed masterly. 
Such is the brief dramatic portrait of Pantale6n, the chief, perhaps 
the best thing this author has written. 

The novelist’s emphasis upon his thesis makes this book rather 
heavy reading. An attempt at humor, out of character for Reyles, 
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mars the undeniable beauty of some parts, although it does not impair 
the psychological acumen which gives enduring value to this as to all 
his works. 

With Hl Embrujo de Sevilla Reyles’ popularity spread to a much 
wider circle than the little nucleus of cultured readers who had appre- 
ciated his earlier works. This book won public favor by its vivid- 
ness, its graphic power, its compelling plot and its likable characters, 
more normal than those of La Raza de Cain, and above all by that 
keen racial and human insight which made Unamuno say that in this 
book he had at last understood the soul of Seville. Yet in spite of its 
greater artistic character, it has added little to the fame already won 
by La Raza de Cain, which remains in my opinion the strongest 
and most finished work of this distinguished writer. 

ApoLro MontTiEL BALLESTEROS, in the novels and stories which he 
is now writing, maintains the quality displayed in his youthful poetry 
and in asomewhat more successful volume of delightful prose Fdbulas. 

His novels, and particularly his short stories, which are written 
with distinction, follow the realism and nationalism of Javier de 
Viana, softened by a touch of poetic melancholy. His creole tales, 
the best of all his varied work, portray the countryside in a state of 
transition, no longer rough and primitive as in Viana’s stories, yet 
still retaining some of those earlier features. He does not overdo the 
use of dialect, nor exaggerate the note of local color as have so many 
of Viana’s followers; soberly and sincerely he interprets for us the 
passing of rural types and customs before the inexorable march of 
progress. 

His long residence in Italy, principally in Florence where he was 
consul of Uruguay for some years, had great influence upon Montiel’s 
literary development. To it he owes, in large part, the note of aristo- 
cratic irony and subtle humor which pervades all his work. Exile 
and homesickness have softened the sharp outlines of life in his native 
country, without impairing the author’s grasp of its essential qualities. 
Of all our story-writers he is the most artistic, but he is none the less 
truthful in depicting our customs in an age of change. 

The most important work of Montiel Ballesteros is his novel La 
Raza, in which we see the ancient oxcart struggling to hold its place 
against the motor truck, advancing in the triumph of implacable 
modernity. It is a symbol, that persistent old oxcart, of a drama 
which is drawing to its close with no audience, except this observant 
artist, aware of its significance. The first part of the book has vigor 
and reality, a masterly evocation of country life, good psychology, 
and a sustained plot interest, but the conclusion is romantic and 
rather artificial. 

His short stories, on the other hand, especially those in Alma 
Nuestra and Luz Mala, and some of the Cuentos Uruguayos, are 
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beyond question the best creole tales in our literature. The humorous 
note is stressed in Montevideo y su Cerro, a joyous and accurate picture 
of lifein Montevideo. Of his other books we must not fail to mention 
the European stories in Los Rostros Pdlidos; also the Fdabulas, which 
show to better advantage his humor, his delicate emotion and his fine 
artistic sensitiveness. 

JusTINO ZABALA Muniz contributes to the literature of Uruguay 
some forcefu] writings which he calls Crénicas because they are faith- 
tully transcribed from life. His genre, which is peculiarly his own, 
partakes at once of the novel and of history; but it is far from being 
the historical novel. It may be regarded as the contemporaneous 
account of a cross section of time and space, just as Anatole France 
used the subtitle “‘Contemporaneous History”’ for some of his novels. 

These writings of Zabala Muniz lie wholly within the domain of 
literature by virtue of the intense vitality of their colorful pages, their 
bold and lifelike character drawing, their vivid descriptions and the 
beauty of their style; in spite of their association with actual events 
their dramatic interest and artistic handling class them as novels. 

Their modest title of Crénicas does not fairly represent the literary 
content of these works, which have placed their author high among 
the best novelists of Uruguay. Crénica de Muniz, the dramatic story 
of one of its author’s immediate ancestors, has a partisan political 
character which sets 1t apart from more impersonal h'story. Crénica 
de un Crimen, like its predecessor, tells of events which actually oc- 
curred, and portrays characters with whom the author was per- 
sonally acquainted. Of the former, Gustavo Gallinal says in Letras 
Uruguayas: ‘‘The book is a polemic, written in slovenly prose. Of 
its artistic worth, which is all that concerns me now, I must say that 
it contains incidents of telling drama, and that it sketches with unde- 
niable vigor a leader of a certain ferocity and primitive beauty, who 
is pursued by tragedy.’ This is of interest as coming from a critic 
whose political opinions are directly opposed to those of Zabala 
Muniz. 

More positive myself, I do not hesitate to rank the figure of Justino 
Muniz, hero of the book in question, beside that of Pantale6én Quifiones 
in El Terrufio, or that of El Leén Ciego, who is the finest creation of our 
lamented Ernesto Herrera. The delineation of these chieftains, 
brothers of the protagonists of Greek tragedy, is one of the high lights 
of the literature of the Rio de la Plata. 

Vicente A. SALAVERRI, a Spaniard by birth, has identified him- 
self with our national life by his public activities and his literary work, 
as well as by his decision to establish a home in Uruguay. 

A sprightly journalist, he has also written many novels and stories; 
though of unequal merit, some have enduring value and deserve to be 
ranked with those of our best native-born writers. His close acquaint- 
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ance with life in the country, where he has spent several years, has 
resulted in the novel Este Era un Pats . . . and such stories as those of 
the volume entitled Hl Manantial y Otros Cuentos, whose vigor, color, 
and dramatic force place them beside the best stories of Javier de Viana 
and Montiel Ballesteros. These works mark the zenith of his literary 
production. His other novels, El Corazén de Maria, El Hijo del Leén, 
and especially La Mujer Inmolada, are distinetly inferior to those 
mentioned above, although they contain passages of considerable 
literary excellence. Cuentos del Rio de la Plata is a compilation of 
uneven merit, which includes some stories of fine technique. 

But it is in his journalistic articles that Salaverri displays the 
greatest intensity of feeling, the greatest flexibility of style and suc- 
cinctness of narrative. His Comedia de la Vida, articles on topics of 
the day, which appeared a few years ago, are as fresh and interesting 
now as when they were written. He is our best example of the literary 
journalist, and shares a prominent place in our literature with ‘Boy,’ 
(Antonio Soto), the delightful journalist of Las Rondas. 

Francisco Esprnoua, who is still very young, wields a caustic pen 
in the one volume of stories he has published, La Raza Ciega; its in- 
tense tragic force, its bitter and painful realism, and its trenchant 
style raised him at once to an outstanding position among the 
story-writers of Uruguay. His youth is a promise of greater and bet- 
ter achievements, although La Raza Ciega is in itself a considerable 
addition to the fiction of our country, still poor in works of universal 
interest. 

Vicror Pf&reEz Petit, poet, playwright, and critic, is the author of 
an excellent creole novel entitled /Hntre los Pastos, which revives 
revolutionary episodes. His description of life in that picturesque 
and bloodthirsty period discloses Pérez Petit as one of our fine novel- 
ists. It is a pity that his unquestionable talent has been divided 
among such diverse and difficult literary forms, instead of concen- 
trated on more finished work which would have given him the higher 
place in our literature for which he is really qualified. 

Orro Miaue.i Crone, author of Lauracha, a novel which was very 
successful in its time, has also published many short stories. Lauwracha 
is a novel of manners, with action taking place among people rather 
higher in the social scale than those ordinarily described in our novels. 
The estancia setting is ably presented, and the characters well drawn. 
His latest stories, which are influenced by spiritualism and theosophy, 
contain elements of the supernatural, and are inferior to his earlier 
and more realistic works. 

José PeprRo BELLAN, an outstanding figure in our national theater, 
is also the author of several volumes of stories: Huerco, Doftiarramona, 
Los Amores de Juan Rivault, Primavera, and, last and best, El Pecado 
de Alejandra Leonard. Bellan is fascinated by complicated psycholog- 
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ical problems, somewhat abnormal and tinged with the mysterious; 
also, in La Inglesita, he gives a convincing picture of the sentimental 
and artificially intellectual psychology of a certain type of modern 
young woman. His plays are superior to his stories, and we shall 
consider them later in discussing the drama. 

Horacio Mauponapo is an essayist following in the footsteps of 
Rod6, and most of his literary work has been along that line. He 
has also written a novel, Dona Ilusién en Montevideo, in which he is 
still the essayist; it abounds in philosophical observations, to the 
detriment of all narrative interest. It is really an essay in dialogue 
form, repeating the author’s pet themes with variations, in the guise 
of conversations among a group of friends, in whom may be recog- 
nized some characteristics of persons familiar to literary circles in 
Montevideo. 

MANUEL DE Castro in his [/istoria de un Pequetio Funcionario 
sets forth the gray story of an ordinary government employee, his 
suffering, pettiness, and straightened circumstances. The back- 
ground is well indicated, and Castro’s style has a drabness exactly 
suited to the subject matter. 

VALENTIN Garcfa Satz has written two interesting volumes of 
stories of national life: Tacuart and Salvaje. 

Manvet Acosta y Lara, who has written much fiction, does not 
enjoy the prestige of other authors in this country, although Euro- 
pean critics, particularly in France and Spain, have accorded him 
generous praise. One of his novels, Los Amantes de Granada, a very 
sentimental and romantic story of the reconquest of Spain, has been 
honored by translation. It has color, plot interest, and good character 
drawing, but the artistic merit of these qualities is nullified by its 
faulty style. Acosta y Lara’s withdrawal from our literary milieu 
is perhaps one reason for the silence of our critics concerning his 
writings, which are not inferior to many they have lauded. 

ALBERTO LASPLACES, who is a better critic and political journalist 
than novelist, has published El Hombre que Tuvo un Idea, which in 
spite of its deficiencies, shows him to be a gifted and intellectual 
writer of whom more may be expected. 

Istpro Mas pe Ayana, an able physician, has written a little 
volume of sketches from life called Cuadros del Hospital, describing 
with insight and sympathy some of the miseries with which his 
arduous profession has brought him into contact. 

Arturo S. Sitva, Epvarpo DE SALTERAIN, SANTIAGO DALLEGRI, 
Agustin Smitu, ANTonIo Soto (‘“Boy’’), Strvia GuERRICO, LORENZO 
Torres CLApERA, and some others, have written fiction worthy of 
mention; and among the newcomers are Victor M. Dorri, Appa 
Lacuarpia, and Laura Cortinas. 
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Sara Rey Atvarez has written a strong feminist novel which will 
appear shortly, and which will place her at the head of our women 
novelists, of whom we have too few. 

Maria Pautina Mepetrros, JuAN Cartos WeELKmER, Luis GIor- 
DANO, Layty Daverio pE Bonavirta, and others, use for tales a deft 
artistic prose which borders closely on poetry. 


JMO 
ESSAYS AND CRITICISM 


Of all literary forms, those receiving the least general attention from 
our writers are criticism and the essay, and this in spite of the fact 
that the most eminent essayist in Spanish America, the man who, 
with Rubén Dario, is credited by all critics with the greatest achieve- 
ment in contemporaneous Spanish American literature, was a Uru- 
guayan. I refer, of course, to José Enrique Rodé. 

It may be that his very fame has daunted other essayists by setting 
them so high a standard. It may be that the effort, intellectual 
maturity, mental discipline, and perseverance demanded by this genre 
have alienated most of our writers, turning them to the misleading 
facility of poetry, which though apparently less exacting, yet requires 
an originality rarely encountered. Or perhaps the exigencies of 
bread-winning absorb the time and the mental freshness that might 
otherwise be devoted to the essay. 

Whatever the causes of our poverty in the quantity if not in the 
quality of our essayists, at present there is evidence of a revival of the 
essay and criticism such as has not been seen since the death of Rod6, 
who left us some imitators but few true disciples. 

Jos& Enriqur Rondo was first of all a wonderful artist in words. 
Much reading of classic and modern Spanish authors made him master 
of a rich and varied vocabulary which he handled with sculptural 
grace and precision. His paragraphs have the serenity, the purity of 
line of a statue of Carrara marble. This preoccupation with style 
gave Rod6’s writing a tempo which in contrast to modern rush is slow 
and a trifle heavy. 

His prose reflects the placidity of his life of study and meditation, 
a life in closer contact with books than with men. It more than 
makes up for its lack of passion, warmth, and intensity, however, by 
its plastic beauty and majestic purity. The wealth of his vocabulary 
has done much to enrich and refine the Spanish of the Rio de la Plata; 
many words and phrases hitherto unknown, or at least never used, 
have become widespread as a result of the perusal of his works. On 
this account alone Rod6é deserved the title of ‘‘Master,’’ but master 
of style rather than of ideas or interpretation. The triumph of the 
newer tendencies of the post-bellum period, which established the 
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cult of the swift and the dynamic in our literature as in every other, 
has weakened the prestige of Rod6 until it is to-day largely a matter 
of history. For a period of from five to eight years after his death 
his writings were widely read; since then their popularity has been 
steadily diminishing, because of the very quality that won them 
renown: The character of his style, no longer in harmony with the 
times. 

In Ariel, the warmest and most emotional of all his works, we find 
a thesis which has little significance for present-day readers. How- 
ever eloquent his preaching of Americanism and of a nobly disinter- 
ested idealism, his eulogy of the intelligent use of leisure seems incon- 
eruous in our age of high tension, and we now find hardly reasonable 
his intolerant appraisal of the contribution of the United States to the 
world’s civilization. On the American problem, more pressing each 
day, Rod6 takes a stand with the majority of South American writers, 
treating it as a question of Yankee imperialism, instead of adopting a 
view more consonant with the facts, and regarding it as a question 
of the upbuilding of American nationalities still, with very few 
exceptions, in process of formation. Santiago Argiiello has better 
grasped the political and sociological realities of the countries of 
America; his Mensaje a la Juventud offers the only safe guide for these 
difficult times, and a clearer vision of the future than the cynicism of 
Lamar-Schweyer’s Biologia de la Democracia. 

Ariel appeared at just the right moment to win the favor of Spanish 
critics by offerig welcome balm to a patriotism wounded by the loss 
of Cuba. This timeliness did not affect the elements of real value 
which it contained, but did provide a publicity which gave the author 
a leading position among the most popular and highly esteemed 
writers of America. In content it is, as has often been said, a restate- 
ment of the philosophical ideas then most prevalent—those of Guyau, 
Taine, Renan, Emerson, and Carlyle, with a touch of Macaulay. 

It is in his criticism, a criticism that is masterly, profound, tran- 
quil, and of a dignity and loftiness unequaled in Spanish America, that 
Rod6é reaches the zenith of his literary career. It is not so much 
Ariel, Motivos de Proteo, and his debatable accomplishment as thinker 
and sociologist, that have stamped him as one of the foremost writers in 
America; it is rather his studies of Montalvo, of Rubén Dario (whose 
Prosas Profanas he has illuminated in matchless passages), of Bolivar, 
of Gutiérrez. For me, Rod6é’s unquestionable preeminence is rooted 
in these masterpieces of American criticism, whose fidelity, sureness of 
perception, and idealism, combined with the perfection of their form, 
give him a place in the little band of writers who stand at the head of 
South American letters. It seems to have been his destiny to organize 
for the world this rich, formless, and uneven literature of Spanish 
America, using his ripe and scholarly gifts to sift out the enduring 
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values from the chaff that often obscures merit from critics in distant 
lands. 

But, as has happened with many of our authors, the success of 
Ariel turned him aside from the high road of his literary destiny, a 
road which might have led him to a fame less subject to the ravages 
of time. 

Motivos de Proteo, rich in passages of imperishable beauty, is chiefly 
valuable for its style and for the inimitable poetry of its Pardbolas, 
which one of his severe critics declares to be all that will survive of 
Rodo’s work. 

Almost all the critics of Spanish America, and many Spanish authors, 
have discussed our greatest stylist. A notable example is the unbiased 
and beautifully written study which Gonzalo Zaldumbide, of Ecuador, 
(now Minister of Foreign Affairs) published shortly after the death of 
our master essayist. 

Carios Vaz Frrreira, an original and profound philosopher, pre- 
serves through the years his unquestioned prestige as master and 
guide of the university students who continue to esteem and revere 
him in spite of changes in critical opinion. 

No future judge of our culture of the past thirty years can fail to 
assign a place of preeminence to Carlos Vaz Ferreira; it is his not only 
by virtue of his written work, valuable and original as that is, but 
especially by his direct influence on all the young minds upon whom 
his idealism, sincerity, intellectual integrity, and love of learning have 
left their mark. It is to his spiritual leadership that the youth of 
Uruguay owe whatever is noblest and most altruistic in their culture. 
His influence was particularly strong during the twenty years of his 
active incumbency as professor of philosophy. It does not matter 
that the students later emerged from the phase of veneration in which 
some of them copied the nervous movements, the gestures, and even 
the careless dress of the philosopher. The important thing is that 
this ‘“‘fermenting”’ influence (to use one of the master’s pet words) 
was more fundamentally occupied in producing the inner conflict 
necessary for the complete development of the personality. Vaz 
Ferreira has indeed done that which Socrates required of the great 
teacher: He has presided at the birth of new souls, and in that sense 
he has been, to our way of thinking, the noblest and most disinterested 
leader that Uruguay has had to this day. We say this in no spirit of 
idle rhetoric; it is our very carefully considered opinion of an illus- 
trious fellow countryman whose merits have not yet been appraised 
at their true worth. 

His work for education, which is probably of more lasting value 
than anything else his rich personality has accomplished, is still being 
carried on through his appointment as consulting teacher, a post 
which the Congress created especially for him in order to provide a 
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wider field for the fulfillment of his mission as a disseminator of culture. 
For several years he was a member of the Primary Instruction Board, 
and may be said to have quite made over our school system by the 
introduction of new principles of pedagogy and rational psychology. 
There is a hint of ingratitude in the acceptance to-day, as innovations, 
of principles and ideas which Vaz Ferreira preached 20 years ago. 
His essays on teaching contain theories which then were not entirely 
comprehended, and so were not put into execution; they made peda- 
gogy more human, and presented a totally new concept of the child, 
who had hitherto been treated as though his mental faculties were a 
kind of demountable apparatus which could be taken apart and sub- 
mitted to the processes of education piece by piece. 

This vitalizing and humanizing of pedagogy did not attract the 
world-wide attention that it deserved; but we have only to consider 
the new dignity and intellectual prestige brought to our schools and 
to the teaching profession, and the current of idealism injected into 
our educational system by such essays as those contained in Dos 
Ideas Directrices Pedagogicas, Moral para Intelectuales, La Hxagera- 
cion y el Simplismo, and others, to place Vaz Ferreira among the great 
teachers of our day, the men who are guiding our schools toward 
a stronger and a more human future. 

Besides the part which he played as an educator, Vaz Ferreira has 
to his credit contributions to philosophic thought, enunciated during 
his incumbency of the chair of secondary education, a position he 
raised to the first rank by the exercise of his great ability. They 
are embodied in essays (published in reviews) which have won renown 
in America and Europe, among them being: Légica Viva, Los Pro- 
blemas de la Libertad, and La Propiedad de la Tierra. The philosophi- 
cal, literary, and sociological criticism uttered from his chair of liberal 
arts, and soon to be published in several volumes, will constitute 
perhaps the most solid, profound, and original contribution to the 
philosophical literature of Uruguay and even of Spanish America. 

The scientific rather than literary character of Vaz Ferreira’s work 
would be an excuse for omitting it from this outline if it were not 
impossible to give even an approximate estimate of our essays and 
criticism without dealing with this man, who has done so much to 
direct our criticism into psychological and sociological channels. As 
the author of many essays whose literary form is only the outer 
garment for their real substance, he could not fittingly be disregarded 
in a chapter devoted to this phase of our literature. 

Emintio Frucont, whom we have already considered as poet, is 
beyond question our best orator, by virtue of the clarity of his thought 
and the fervor of his language, at once learned and passionate, and 
the limpid beauty of his well-rounded periods. He is best known as 
poet, orator, and parliamentarian. However, we believe that his 
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abilities as an essayist and critic are of equally high quality, even 
though he has not deigned to cultivate them extensively. A single 
volume, La Sensibilidad Americana, and a few scattered essays place 
him in the front rank of our critics because of his definite and inter- 
esting opinions, even when they are colored, as is his social poetry, 
by his own preconceived ideas. 

His study of Florencio Sanchez, perhaps because of the similarity 
in their social outlook, is masterly. The only fault we have to find 
with his Sensibilidad Americana is that he preaches the sociological 
point of view as the sole form of American art. Nevertheless, 
the essay is replete with mellow thought and observation and sus- 
tained with artistic integrity and learning, valiantly assailing the 
literary judgments which superficial snobbery has brought into 
vogue. These are the qualities which impel us to regard Frugoni 
as an essayist of importance who has not garnered from this particular 
field of his great talent quite the harvest we might have hoped to see. 

Auserto Zum Fexupe has had almost a monopoly on the critical 
writing of Uruguay because he has been the only one of our writers 
to devote all his literary activity to this difficult form. He has 
written a number of important books: Historia Critica de la Literatura 
Uruguaya; Estética del Novecientos; Huanakauri (an essay on Ameri- 
can sociology), and many critical articles, dealing with almost all 
of our contemporaneous literature, which have appeared in the 
course of several years in the evening edition of El Dia of Monte- 
video. 

Even under these auspicious conditions, however, he has not been 
able to win for himself the friendly esteem of our writers, probably 
because in the face of the overwhelming task he has set himself, he 
lacked poise on some occasions and has been over-hasty on others. 
His judgments, usually accurate, are sometimes vitiated by exag- 
gveration, as often in the direction of praise as of blame. Notwith- 
standing all this, he has been an important factor in freeing our litera- 
ture from false valuations and in directing the work of many young 
writers toward a higher standard of sincerity and good taste. Even 
his more intolerant verdicts have sometimes helped to restore the 
balance necessary for the proper estimation of certain figures by 
forcing superficial readers to make an unprejudiced examination. 

Alberto Zum Felde has undoubted natural gifts, wide learning, and 
a positive personality; but he lacks the fine sensibility and critical 
acumen that would give him poise and decision in the midst of the 
copious literary output that descends upon him. 

Of his work, Estética del Novecientos is likely to prove of lasting 
value; so also, in spite of the defects noted, is his Historia Critica de 
la Literatura Uruguaya, in which the student, once he has freed his 
judgment from the author’s prejudices, will find an abundance of 
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facts, a faithful reconstruction of our literary past, and some original 
and acute observations. 

Apvouro Acorto climbed rapidly to an enviable position among the 
prose writers of Uruguay by a series of sociological articles which he 
wrote during the European war, and which were later collected in 
several volumes: La Fragua, Fuerza y Derecho, and La Sombra de 
Europa. His robust and colorful style, rich in observations revealing 
wide knowledge, attracted immediate attention to this new writer, and 
gave him an important place among war journalists, who included 
men of such mature talents as the unforgettable Luigi Barzine. 

After the war Agorio published Atararia, a volume of essays of 
greater substance and more permanent value than those called forth 
by the war. These gave him at once the place in our critical literature 
which had been vacant since the death of Rodé. There are indeed 
many points of similarity, essential rather than superficial, between 
this writer and the Master of Ariel. These two authors, so unlike on 
the surface, have the same artistic preoccupation with form, although 
they differ in execution; the same structure is to be found here as in 
Motivos de Proteo, and even some of the same ideas in regard to what 
Rodo calls a leveling and equalitarian democracy. Agorio is phil- 
osophically something of a Nietzschean, whereas the author of Ariel 
was frankly the idealist, with the substructure of positivism becoming 
a good son of the 19th century. In his arrogant individualism, his 
love of solitude and of force, Agorio resembles even more the author 
of La Muerte del Cisne than the gentle sermonizer of Ariel. Gustavo 
Gallinal says of him, in his Letras Uruguayas, already cited: ‘He is 
master of a culture not merely literary, a culture of deep insight which 
distinguishes him from most of our intellectuals, who are subject to 
a certain unstable and capricious craving after novelty. He writes a 
firm, rapid prose with frequent flashes of metaphor, and his thought, 
instead of expanding in ponderous discursiveness, is expressed in 
short compact phrases which may be detached like succulent ripe 
fruit. A deliberate writer, he seasons his work by meditation. ie 

He has also written a fantastic and exotic novel, La Rishi-Abura 
(A Journey to the Land of Shades). 

Victor Pérez Petit has been writing criticism since his youth. 
He is now perfecting a many-volumed critical work on the literature 
of Uruguay which is soon to appear. He has already published a 
long thoughtful study of José E. Rodé, his one-time fellow-editor of 
the Revista Nueva, and comrade of many literary tilts, a thick vol- 
ume in which he tells of his personal acquaintance with the author of 
Ariel and comments keenly on all the great writer’s work. He had 
previously published several critical works. Los Modernistas, of about 
the same period as Rubén Dario’s Los Raros, introduced the youth of 
Uruguay to the leading symbolists of France. This was preceded by 
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a study of Zola and his novel of realism, another of Cervantes, and a 
volume called Hipomeno. 

Rati Montero BustaMEents, who belongs to the generation of 
Frugoni, Crispo Acosta, and Vaz Ferreira, is the author of several 
substantial studies in historical and literary criticism. Chief among 
them are the monograph La Vida y la Obra de Jacobo Varela, dealing 
with the brother and successor of the man who reorganized our pri- 
mary schools, and his last volume, even more important, which he 
calls simply Hnsayos, and in which he skillfully depicts against their 
own vivid and colorful background the most illustrious figures of the 
romantic period in our history. This book of Montero Bustamente’s 
is history in its exactness as to facts and political events; it is litera- 
ture in its beautiful style and its discriminating comments on liter- 
ary works. This duality reflects the fact that the great men of our 
country in the period from 1840 to 1870 were dividing their zeal al- 
most equally between literature and the political activities to which 
they were summoned by the urgent problems of the times. One 
sphere merged into the other; political life was permeated by liter- 
ary romanticism, and literature by the passionate struggles charac- 
terizing the partisan politics of the day. This state of affairs was 
typified in the figure of Juan Carlos Gémez, whom Montero Busta- 
mente calls El Ultimo Gentilhombre. 

Color and smoothness, intensity of life, and warmth of humanity 
mark the studies of Montero Bustamente in EHnsayos, one of the 
best critical works to appear in recent years. El Ocaso de Manuelita 
Rosas is pervaded by a deep human tenderness, and Don José de 
Buschental is notable for its color. The essays on the poets Gomez 
and Marmol, and that entitled El Evangelio Romdntico, as well as 
the one devoted to Alejandro Magarifios Cervantes, reveal their 
author as a literary critic of artistic integrity and wide information. 

Gustavo GALLINAL, in his Letras Uruguayas (first series), from 
which we have already quoted several opinions, has shown himself an 
exceeding y deliberate, sincere, equable and well-informed critic. 
His studies, almost all of which have appeared in La Nacién of Buenos 
Aires, constitute what he describes in his preface as ‘‘a collection of 
essays less rigid and methodical, freer and more personal, than a 
literary history,’’ containing, however, ‘‘materials and facts for the 
use of anyone who may undertake to write such a history. ae 

Outstanding among these studies, most of them quite brief, are 
those devoted respectively to Zorrilla de San Martin and to El Senti- 
miento Hispano-Americanista en la Literatura Uruguaya. Very inter- 
esting, although somewhat incomplete, is the essay entitled La Vida 
Literaria Uruguaya en 1925. With the publication of this book and 
the Ensayos of Montero Bustamente, Uruguay gains two serious, 
thoughtful, and honest works of criticism. Let us hope that these 
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authors will continue to enrich our literature with writings of equal 
merit. 

César Crispo Acosta has made himself favorably known, under 
his pseudonym of ‘‘Lauxar,” by histories of literature written for use 
as texts in secondary schools, where he is a teacher. By reason of 
its lack of freedom, originality, and breadth of judgment, his work lies 
in the sphere of instruction rather than of literature; it contains a 
vast amount of historical, literary, and grammatical information which 
sometimes overloads his criticisms with useless details. However, 
the sincerity and integrity of his studies, as well as the wealth of facts 
which he contributes to our knowledge of the authors discussed, give 
value to Crispo Acosta’s work, and entitle him to a respected place 
among our critics. In spite of the coldness from which his judgments 
suffer, particularly his unduly harsh pronunciamientos upon Herrera y 
Reissig and Carlos Reyles, there are other studies, like that on Zorrilla 
de San Martin, which show Crispo Acosta to be fully capable of the 
enthusiastic appreciation which is an indispensable element in the 
critic’s true understanding of the authors of whom he writes. 

Horacio Mauponapo is following in the footsteps of José E. Rodo. 
His many books are of unequal literary value; his early works, Afien- 
tras el Viento Calla, and La Ofrenda de Eneas, disclosed him as a clear, 
calm, and graceful writer, but he increased his literary output to 
such proportions that monotony and repetition have inevitably 
detracted from the merit of his later works. Let us hope, however, 
that he will recognize his mistake and restrain his prolific pen, for he 
has it in him to contribute something fine and enduring to our litera- 
ture; besides other gifts he possesses a limpid style enriched by apt 
quotations and ennobled by a generous idealism. 

Manvuet NtNrez Recuerro is the author of several volumes of 
philosophical essays which are hardly within the province of a purely 
literary survey. Professor of philosophy at the University in Santa Fé, 
Argentina, where he is also consul of Uruguay, he has published, among 
other works, La Anterosofia, which endeavors to outline a new theory 
of philosophy. He has also written a volume of prose poems called 
El Libro de los Poemas, and a series called La Vida Superior, of which 
seven volumes have appeared, the last being devoted to an exposi- 
tion of his Anterosofia Racional. He is an idealist of liberal vision and 
religious feeling. 

Mario Fatcao Espaurer writes of history rather than of litera- 
ture. But he has published an Antologta de la Literatura del Uruguay, 
still incomplete, which gives terse estimates of the authors of the period 
he treats. 

Juan Cartos Skat Presper has written a well-documented mono- 
eraph on José A. Trelles, known under the pseudonym E/ Viejo Pan- 
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cho, for his many delightful dialect poems of rural life. It is a 
serious work, revealing in its author a gift for critical writing; his 
extreme youth is an assurance of future achievements. In this 
book he has given us one of our few thoroughly annotated works, a 
detailed study of the development of a poet Spanish by birth but 
Uruguayan in thought and feeling. He has also published several 
studies of less importance, such as Literatura y Pedagogta, El Verso 
Castellano, and Mapa Literario de Espana, intended for use in his 
literature classes in the department of secondary education. 

Francisco A. Scuinca, Jos& PrrEirA Ropricunz, Hueo D. 
BARBAGELATA, Josh G. ANtTUNA, PeEpro Cerruti Crosa and JULio 
E. Gravert, JuAN M. Finarticas, Artosto GonzALEz, ROMULO 
Nano Lorrero and some others have published critical books or 
articles of much value. 

The brothers Gervasto and Atvaro GuiLttot MuNoz, who are also 
devoting themselves to serious criticism, are outside the bounds of this 
study because they are writing poetry and prose in French and are 
dealing with the literature of France. 


RY: 
THE THEATER 


Our national theater, born to so lowly a cradle as the circus race 
track which served for the first performance of the farce of Juan 
Moreira, the gaucho who rose against the police, reached its highest 
point, still unsurpassed, in Florencio Sanchez, the superlative genius 
who brought our theater to the triumphs of its prime. We shall not 
attempt to sketch its development but shall confine ourselves, as in 
preceding chapters, to touching lightly upon the outstanding figures. 


DRAMATISTS NO LONGER LIVING 


FLorencio SANcuHEz is the flower of the Spanish American theater. 
Although he died before his youth was past, his works are many and 
mature, full of human qualities, and distinctly realistic in character. 
To that extent he belongs to the school of Zola, so much out of favor 
to-day; but he keeps his universality by reason of the tenderness for 
the lowly which one feels even in his harshest and most brutal pictures 
and by the vigor and color with which he creates his backgrounds. 
Because of his lively dialogue, his profound observation, and the 
poignancy of the problems he presents, because of the verisimilitude 
of his scenes, and the artistic integrity which only in rare instances 
makes the slightest concession to cheap sentimentalism, Florencio 
Sanchez remains, in spite of modern changes in dramatic technique, 
a writer whose work will never lose its freshness and will continue to 
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hold the attention by its human feeling. His unhappy Bohemian life, 
and the constitutional weakness which caused his premature death, 
forced him to live his stories in real life before they were written; and 
his intimate contact with those whom fate had disinherited produced 
deep pity and the note of rebellion which make themselves felt 
throughout his pages, many of them devoted to portraying the moral 
decay which poverty and weakness of will often bring about in the 
presence of vice. 

One charge that may well be brought against Florencio Sanchez is 
that in all his many plays he has not given a single instance of victori- 
ous will, not written a single piece in which a fine, wholesome character 
imposes the stamp of his resolution upon the adverse circumstances 
which surround him. The very best of the noble characters whose 
goodness and scruples brighten even his gloomiest works ultimately 
succumb to the same fatal power which overwhelms all these wretched 
beings, implacably dragged down by hostile forces. This is what 
happens in M’ Hijo el Dotor, in Barranca Abajo, in En Familia. The 
one exception to this omnipresent defeat is the almost stoic fortitude 
displayed in Los Derechos de la Salud where, in an atmosphere of 
unusual moral elevation, life and health triumph, although with a 
certain cruelty, over the negative forces of disease. 

With this exception, which is almost the only one, the whole 
dramatic work of Florencio Sanchez is so deeply imbued with pessi- 
mism, bitterness, and defeat that it leaves one oppressed by a sense 
of doom not unlike that produced by the tragedies of Sophocles, 
though lacking in their epic grandeur. It is his tender, almost ma- 
ternal pity for humanity that redeems this despondency and brings 
him, now that the terrible lesson of the great war has begun to open 
our eyes to realities once ignored, the glory and the vindication he 
did not live to see. 

The city—Buenos Aires or Montevideo—is the background for 
most of the plays of Sanchez, although a rural setting is admirably 
presented in three poignant dramas, La Gringa, Barranca Abajo, and 
M’ Hijo el Dotor. This last gave our literature one of its first repre- 
sentations of the conflict between the old creole ways and the inno- 
vations brought from the city—opposing standards and patterns of 
life. In this play and in Barranca Abajo we have two rustic figures 
who are fine wholesome human types such as appear in almost all 
of the works of Sanchez to brighten his gloomy moral picture; both 
are inevitably drawn down to the final catastrophe which drives one 
to suicide and the other to debauchery. 

It is in Los Muertos, his powerful, bitter, almost Dantesque drama 
of the moral disintegration of the alcoholic, that Sanchez touches the 
depths of pathos, without stridency and with no technical device but 
the faithful portrayal, only too close to reality, of what he had 
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learned in his own cruel experience. It is a somber drama in which 
the hero, Lisandro, a man without will power but cherishing a feeble 
spark of goodness and honesty in his tenderness for his son, is tossed 
hither and yon by two forces to which he is unable to oppose the 
strength of a determined will—alcoholism, and the baseness of the 
men among whom he lives. Neither alcoholism nor baseness receives 
from the author the severe condemnation of the rigid moralist; botb 
are treated with indulgence, with pity, accepted as a doom rather 
than a crime, as the ultimate consequences of the weakness of will 
which seals the fate of the vanquished in all Sanchez’ plays. Los 
Muertos has the bitter realism, the Dantesque vision of the finest 
tragedies of Gorki, Andreieff, and Dostoyewsky, who showed the 
same factors producing, in the different environment of pre-war 
Russia, the same disastrous physical and spiritual results. 

Nuestros Hijos is a social drama of even greater power, if not of 
greater universality. In it Florencio considers the problem of illegiti- 
mate children, victims of a criminal prejudice which condemns the 
unmarried mother, while giving complete absolution to the father, 
whose ignorance as to which of the wretched little creatures aban- 
doned in streets or asylums are the children of his flesh, tortures him 
with fruitless remorse when it is too late. 

In Los Derechos de la Salud this author reaches the highest point 
of his artistic achievement. It is a work which critics call ‘‘cul- 
tivated,” perhaps because of its environment of wealth; but also, 
no doubt, because in this Sanchez undertakes a drama of ideas. 
While it is not intellectual to the exclusion of human elements, its 
content is so sententious that its very subject gives it somewhat the 
force of a thesis. Certain defects, in the eyes of some critics, result 
inevitably from this; not simply the audacity of the theme—the 
right of two healthy, normal persons to love, notwithstanding the 
existence of a sickly wife—but an artistic weakness as well, in that 
the technical perfection, the intellectual power, and the skilled use 
of stage resources rob the play of that vivid spontaneity which gives 
eternal freshness to other works by Florencio Sanchez. 

The present writer is inclined to agree with these critics, in opposi- 
tion to Frugoni, that Los Derechos de la Salud is more artificial than 
Los Muertos not because less artistic methods are employed but, on 
the contrary, because of its very dramatic perfection, which dulls the 
sense of immediate contact with reality. 

And yet there is so much that is fine in the former play that the 
question is simply one of relative merit. All Sanchez’s works have a 
universality which is perhaps better appreciated by the foreign critic; 
our very nearness, while it gives these plays added force, yet deprives 
us of the perspective that would enable us to place them in the proper 
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scale. Those of us who lived through the epoch of Los Muertos, 
find it a more significant play than Los Derechos de la Salud. 

The list of plays by Florencio Sanchez is long. To the dramas 
mentioned above, we may add: Hl Pasado, Marta Gruni, Moneda 
Falsa, El Desalojo, Pobre Gente, and El Conventillo. 

Emilio Frugon: says of the writings of Florencio SAnchez: ‘‘ His 
work is revolutionary because it had to be so to interpret the spirit of 
young nations to whom the world looks for the word and deed of the 
future. It is full of rebellion, of just aspirations, and holds within 
itself the ving embryo of that which is to come. And to one looking 
for the first time upon the lively panorama of this theater, with its 
diverse races fusing in new social entities and its valiant ideals reach- 
ing beyond the horizon—to such a one we may say what the traveler 
said, in the philosopher’s tale, when he looked from the mountain top 
and saw the dawn appearing beyond the hazy rank of the farthest 
peaks: ‘You are about to witness an act of creation.’”’ 

Ernesto Herrera 1s a spiritual son of Florencio Sanchez, and was 
like him cut off in his youth; but he did not leave fruits of such intel- 
lectual ripeness. ‘“‘Herrerita,’’ as his friends called him, died when 
he had scarcely passed adolescence, stricken by the cruel blight. of 
tuberculosis. 

A precocious talent and a first-hand knowledge of suffering inspired 
his two best works: Hl Leén Ciego, a drama of the plains, brilliant with 
the tragic splendor of an indomitable creole leader, a splendor ex- 
tinguished in darkness; and El Estanque. These two are enough to 
give their author a place in our national theater. La Moral de Misia 
Paca is a satire on a code of morals in force among certain social 
classes, a code which does not hesitate to sacrifice on the altar of 
appearances the sincerest and noblest impulses of the heart, and 
which honors hypocrisy even to the point of condoning a moral crime, 
if only it is enveloped in a covering of good form. If Ernesto Herrera 
could have lived long enough to mature his undeniable gift, he would 
have left us dramatic work of greater substance and more seasoned 
technique than these precocious proofs of youthful talent. 

SAMUEL BLIxEN wrote few plays, but his great importance in the 
development of our theater lies in the vitalizing effect of his valuable 
criticism, his inspiring benevolence and his clear vision. It may truly 
be said that he was the best dramatic critic we have ever had, the 
one whose wise and balanced counsel did most toward improving 
and uplifting the precarious state of our national theater. The few 
works he left show the youthful qualities of his spirit and the whole- 
some freshness of his mind. They are: Un Cuento del Tio Marcelo, 
Primavera, Verano, Otofio and Invierno, brief sketches full of color 
and tenderness. 
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CONTEMYORARY DRAMATISTS 


Francisco Imuorr is the man of greatest learning and deepest 
human insight of all who are now writing for the theater. A doctor 
by profession, his dramatic production is only sporadic. His plays 
are few, but of high artistic merit. He is an interesting personality; 
disillusioned and somewhat misanthropic, he prefers to keep himself 
to the close group of his chosen friends and to the spaciousness of his 
spiritual retirement, holding aloof from literary circles, and thus 
depriving them of a cultivated mind and a fine and subtle spirit. 

Cantos Rodados is the very human drama of a man whose illusions 
have been tarnished and whose freshness of emotion has been withered 
by a somewhat dissolute life and the disenchantment of close associa- 
tion with empty pleasure seekers. When life finally brings him into 
contact with real love, in the person of an ingenuous and pure-spirited 
young girl who loves him and whom he loves, he finds himself power- 
less to regain the fineness of feeling he has blunted, and surrenders 
broken-heartedly to his fate, incapable of reconstructing his life. 
Euthanasia was not as well received by critics as Cantos Rodados, 
notwithstanding its undeniable merits. Las Dos Llamas, a comedy 
of the conflict in a woman’s heart between love for a man and love 
for her career as physician, is an antifeminist work which attempts 
to demonstrate an incompatibility between professional life and the 
duties of a wife and mother. 

José Pepro BrexidAn has, with Imhoff, made the most notable 
contribution to the contemporaneous theater of Uruguay. Teacher and 
legislator, Bell4n is also the author of several volumes of stories and 
of many plays, the most important of which are Dios Te Salve, La 
Ronda del Hijo, El Centinela Muerto, and Interferencias. He has also 
written an interesting juvenile adaptation of the story of Snow-white, 
which has been greatly liked by children (the highest tribute which 
can be paid to a story written specially for them), and which has had 
the further enconium of approval by the adult public. 

In contrast with Imhoff, who writes of people in comfortable cir- 
cumstances, Bell4n, like Sanchez, feels drawn toward the lowly and 
wretched lives of the poor. Dios Te Salve, which to our way of 
thinking is his best work, is the painful story of a woman weighed 
down by the tragic lot that falls to almost all women of a certain class, 
whose frail shoulders, a foundation of aching flesh, support the preca- 
rious superstructure of a home; condemned to the crushing round of 
heavy labor which is the family’s only bulwark against privations and 
sufferings, they receive as the sole recompense for their daily sacrifice 
the moral and physical tyranny of a man usually drunk, always 
merciless in his instincts, who vents his own weariness in brutality. 
Earth has no refuge, no consolation, for such a victim of father, hus- 
band, or son; her only hope in affliction is ‘‘Dios que la salve. . . .” 
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Her sense of submission, her resignation, her reverence for forces 
which she feels to be superior to her own, reinforce her conscious sense 
of duty to a degree that inspires amazed and admiring pity in those 
who look with understanding upon the humility and the grandeur of 
her self-sacrifice. 

Only rarely and in subordinate réles did woman win the sympathy 
of Sanchez, but in Bellan she finds her most compassionate defender. 
Dios Te Salve makes up for its only fault, a certain concession to pub- 
lie taste for the sentimental, by human and dramatic values so great 
that we do not hesitate to rank it with the best plays of Florencio 
Sanchez. 

El Centinela Muerto is a play of superior technique, a subjective 
study of the head of a family as the watchful guardian of the peace 
and honor of his household. Faithfully and with sure artistic touch 
it paints a father who hides under harsh severity a sensitive tender- 
ness, a passionate affection, and a moving delicacy of sentiment. 

With Jnterferencias Bellin achieves a work modernistic in char- 
acter; after the manner of Rosso de San Secondo in Marionette he 
tries to present a reality that is transient, shifting, nearer the truth 
of life than the play of classic form can depict. 

Victor Pérez Perit, critic and novelist, has done much important 
dramatic writing. It may be said of Pérez Petit that he was one of 
the few to write drama of real worth at a time when our national 
theater was the prey of amateurishness and commercialism. In 
this sense he must be regarded as one of the guiding spirits of our stage, 
together with Orosm4n Moratorio who, in spite of his genuine gift, 
did not leave any finished dramatic work, and with Samuel Blixen, 
of whom we have already spoken. For a number of years our theater 
produced no serious plays except the works of Pérez Petit and one or 
two others, such as those already mentioned, Ulises Favaro, Ismael 
Cortinas, and a very few more who wrote but little, and that of vary- 
ing worth. Pérez Petit has written much, all of it noble in concep- 
tion. It may be slightly marred by some features borrowed from the 
foreign theater which his own wide learning led him to try to intro- 
duce among us; but no one will deny the beneficial influence of Pérez 
Petit’s work or his important addition to the sum total of our drama. 
From among his numerous plays we select for mention: La Rondalla, 
Mangacha, El Principe Azul, Cobarde, La Ley del Hombre, Yorick, 
and Noche Buena. 

Cartos Maria PRINCIVALLE has just collected in one volume three 
of his plays, El Toro, Cain y Abel and Laureles. More important 
than any of these is his comedy of life on the plains, called Hl Higue- 
ron, our native fig tree here typical of the evil influence of one of the 
characters who, like it, extends his roots and spreads his shade until 
he has destroyed everything around him. It is a powerful play; its 
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study of background and its characters, faithfully drawn from real 
life, have ranked its author high among our dramatists of to-day. 

El Toro has the same naturalness as El Higuerén, but loses some 
force by undue emphasis in its picture of a chieftain betrayed by his 
wife. It shows the influence of Reyles’ Primitivo and of Javier de 
Viana’s La Piona; but it is a work noble in coneeption, and of real 
value to our theater. In Cain y Abel, more universal in theme, the 
character drawing and the situations are of more importance than the 
background. Princivalle has also written a drama in verse called E/ 
Ultimo Hijo del Sol, a work of historical nature set in the time of the 
Incas. Because of the fidelity and artistic force of his plays, Princi- 
valle is one of our young dramatists whose future is assured. 

CarLos SALVAGNO Campos is of all our authors the one most inter- 
ested in feminine psychology. The two plays of his that have been 
produced so far are character studies of women of rather unusual 
type. La Salamandra is the drama of a woman who, desiring 
children, sacrifices to the fulfillment of her wish the man she marries 
under pretense of love. It is an artificial work whose sole value 
lies in its artistic purpose and the technique of its execution. But it 
is a product of youth, and promises better and more enduring achieve- 
ments in the future. La Mujer Solitaria, which is more human and 
normal, is a work of greater intellectual maturity, although still some- 
what artificial. In spite of this flaw, Salvagno Campos already 
stands out as one of our best dramatists, because of his talent, culture, 
technique, and lofty aspirations for the theater. 

Epmunpo Brancutis the author of a play called Perdidos en la Luz, 
which turns on a complicated case of conscience in persons of excep- 
tional moral elevation, who lose themselves, as the title indicates, in 
the dazzling rays of their own spiritual ight. Later works may be 
expected to give positive confirmation of the talent so gracefully 
exhibited in this youthful drama. 

Jost Lné6n Bengoa, Cartos P. Cantt, ANceL Curotto, CaRLos 
César Lenzi, JuAN C. Roprigurz Prous, YAMANDU RopRiGuEz, 
Mieuewt H. Escuper, and a few others are also, with more or less 
success, writing tragedy and comedy for our national theater. 
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Nin Frias, ALBERTO. FEnsayos de critica e historia. Valencia, Madrid, 
Sempere [n. d.] 














Ensayos de critica e historia y otros escritos. Montevideo, A. 
Barreiro y Ramos, 1902. 

NtNez Recueiro, Manugeu. Alberto Nin Frias. Rosario, Imprenta Escolar 
de M. Corrales Ruiz, 1910. 

PrreDA Vaupks, I. Antologia de la moderna poesia uruguaya. Buenos 
Aires. El Ateneo, 1927. 

Pérez Perit, Vicror. Teatro. Montevideo, A. Barreiro y Ramos, 1912. 

Porro FreiRE, Auicia. Polen. 2% ed. Montevideo [n. p., 1927]. 

REYLES, Cartos. Castanets. Translation into English of El embrujo de 
Sevilla, London, New York [ete.], Longmans, Green and Co., 1929. 
El embrujo de Sevilla. Madrid, Sociedad General Espafiola de 








Libreria, 1927. 





La raza de Cain. 2% ed. Paris, P. Ollendorff [19017]. 
Rop6, José Enriqus. Ariel. Valencia, Prometeo [n. d.]. 
El camino de Paros. 3* ed., corregida. Barcelona, Editorial Cer- 








vantes, 1928. 








Cinco ensayos. Madrid, Sociedad General Espanola de Libreria 
[n. d.]. 
——-——. El que vendrd. Barcelona, Editorial Cervantes, 1920. 
The motives of Proteus, translated by Angel Flores. New York, 
Brentano’s, 1928. 
— Motivos de Proteo. 5* ed. Barcelona, Editorial Cervantes, 1926. 
——-——. Nuevos motivos de Proteo. Barcelona, Editorial Cervantes, 1927. 
—— ——. Seleccién de pardbolas. Montevideo, C. Garcia, 1923. 
Roxto, Caruos. Cantos de la tierra. Montevideo, A. Barreiro y Ramos, 
1902. 











——. Flores de ceibo. Montevideo, A. Barreiro y Ramos, 1910. 
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Roxio, Carzos. Historia critica de la literatura uruguaya. Montevideo, 
A. Barreiro y Ramos, 1912. 
Luces y sombras. Montevideo, A. Barreiro y Ramos, 1911. 
—— —. El pais del trébol. Montevideo, A. Barreiro y Ramos, 1913. 
Teatro. Montevideo, A. Barreiro y Ramos, 1915. 

Skunz, MAximo. Renovacién. Montevideo, A. Barreiro, 1920. 

SALAVERRI, VICENTE A. Florilegio de prosistas uruguayos. Valencia [n. p.] 
1918. 

SALTERAIN HERRERA, EpuarDO DE. Los comentarios. Montevideo [Editorial 
Renacimiento], 1917. 

SaLtvaANo Campos, Carutos. La Salamandra. Montevideo, Editorial ‘‘ La 
Cruz del Sur,” 1926. 

SANCHEZ, FuorENcIO. La gringa. New York, Knopf, 1927. 
El teatro del uruguayo Florencio Sanchez. Barcelona, Editorial 
Cervantes, 1926. 

Smitu, Acustin M. Adolfo Agorio. Montevideo, Imprenta ‘‘Latina,’’ 1919. 

Soiza Reiituty, JUAN Jos&h DE. Crénicas de amor. Barcelona, Maucci, 1911. 

Soro, AnToniIo (‘‘Boy’’). Un hombre perdido. Montevideo, A. Barreiro y 
Ramos, 1918. 
——. Marv. Buenos Aires, M. Gleizer, 1927. 

— —. El molino quemado. [Montevideo, A. Barreiro y Ramos, n. d.] 

—— —. Las parejas negras. Buenos Aires, M. Gleizer, 1926. 

— ——. Ronda de los ninos. Montevideo, A. Barreiro y Ramos, 1930. 

Tanicr, RoperTO ALEJANDRO. La gran farsa. Montevideo, J. M. Serrano, 
1922. 

TRELLES, José A. (“EL VIEJO PANCHO”’). jGwacha!. Montevideo, Editorial 
Renacimiento, 19138. 
Paja brava. 5* ed., aumentada. Montevideo, Buenos Aires, 
Palacio del Libro, 1929. 

VAzquEzZ Cry, Arturo. Florencio Sanchez y el teatro argentino. Buenos 
Aires, J. Toia (hijo), 1929. 

VIANA, JAVIER DE. Del campo y de la ciudad. Montevideo, C. Garcia, 1921. 

—— ——. Gaucha. 2* ed. Montevideo, A. Barreiro y Ramos, 1901. 

—— ——. Leja seca. 62 ed. Montevideo, C. Garcia [n. d.]. 

——-——. Macachines. 34ed. Montevideo, O. M. Bertaini, 1913. 

—— ——. Paisanas. Montevideo, C. Garcia, 1920. 

— —., Yuyos. 2*ed. Montevideo, O. M. Bertani, 1912. 

ZALDUMBIDE, GONZALO. José Enrique Rodé. New York, Paris, Revue His- 
panique, 1921. 

ZouEs!I, JERONIMO. FEzaltaciones. Montevideo, Editorial Fides, 1928. 
Tribuna escolar. Montevideo [Imprenta Latina], 1929. 

Zouest SAN Martin, Cuara Ints. Mi primer viaje literario; de Garcilaso a 
Rodé6. Montevideo, Editorial Fides, 1927. 

ZORRILLA DE SAN Martin, Juan. Tabaré. México, Maucci hermanos, 1905. 

—— —— . Tabaré. Novisima ed., corregida por el autor; con 

La leyenda patria. Montevideo, A. Barreiro y Ramos, 1923. 
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MONTEVIDEO HARBOR FROM THE AIR 


Extensive improvements have been made in recent years to facilitate the movement of vessels in the port. 
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AVENIDA 18 DE JULIO, MONTEVIDEO 


This thoroughfare is named for the date of the oath to the Uruguayan constitution in 1830. 





THE NEW LEGISLATIVE PALACE, MONTEVIDEO 


This beautiful capitol is constructed of native marbleg 





THE PLAZA LIBERTAD, MONTEVIDEO 


One of the numerous beautiful squares in the capital. 





A URUGUAYAN ROAD 


A bit of the national highway uniting the Province of Canelones with the capital. 
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Courtesy of the Touring Club Uruguayo 


POCITOS BEACH, URUGUAY 


One of the notable seaside resorts near Montevideo, 





SHEEP AT A MONTEVIDEO PACKING HOUSE 


Raising livestock is Uruguay’s greatest industry. 
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STOCKYARDS OF A REFRIGERATING PLANT 


A herd of cattle in one of the several large packing houses in the vicinity of Montevideo. 


A GIFT TO THE UNITED: STATES SCH@@E 
IN MONTEVIDEO 


N May 29, a ceremony, most significant in the international 

school friendship movement, took place in Montrose Park, 
facing the Jackson School, in Washington, when Miss Vivian Unger, 
a third-grade pupil of the Jackson School, presented to Dr. Jacobo 
Varela, Minister of Uruguay in the United States, an album made 
for the United States School in Montevideo. According to the 
pleasant custom followed in many Latin American cities, schools in 
the Uruguayan capital are named in honor of other American 
Republics. 

The ceremony, under the direction of the principal of the school, 
Miss Lulu Ballenger, was attended by Dr. L. 8. Rowe, Director 
General of the Pan American Union, who spoke a few words relative 
to the significance of the occasion; Dr. Esteban Gil Borges, Assistant 
Director of the Pan American Union; Dr. Frank W. Ballou, Super- 
intendent of Schools in the District of Columbia, who addressed the 
gathering; and by a large number of school officials, children, and 
parents. Upon receiving the album the Minister of Uruguay said: 

It is with the greatest pleasure that I shall avail myself of the privilege of 
transmitting this valuable gift to the principal and pupils of the school in 
Uruguay named after the United States. I know they will receive it with deep 
appreciation and joy and that with this action you are creating a new bond of 
affection and mutual esteem between the American and Uruguayan children. 
This artistic album is full of your youthful thoughts and delicate sentiments. 
Nothing could be more weleome and promising for the work of better under- 
standing and amity among the American Republics to which we are dedicated 
than to see your example followed and expanded in many schools and universities. 
Later in life you will learn that the imponderables are most efficient in promoting 
good will and common interest and you will be proud of the work you have 
done. Your excellent teachers ought to reward you with better marks and 
advancement and vacations. For my part I wish to thank you most heartily 
on behalf of the pupils of the Uruguayan schools for the tribute you paid so 
sincerely to the great men and institutions of my country, adding my personal 
gratitude. Permit me to express also my high appreciation to Miss Ballenger, 
your distinguished principal and my good friend, and to all your able teachers, 
as well as to Doctor Ballou, Superintendent of Public Schools, and to the eminent 
Director General of the Pan American Union, Doctor Rowe, for their courtesy 
in contributing with their presence and words to the success of this inspiring 
ceremony. Again I thank and congratulate you for your beautiful work. 


The pupils marched into the park to music played by the Western 
High School band. Before the addresses they stood at attention, 
saluting the Uruguayan flag while the Uruguayan national anthem 
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was played, and at the end of the ceremony a salute was given the 
American flag while the Star-Spangled Banner was rendered. 

The album presented was made by the pupils of the Jackson School, 
and by those of the seventh and eighth grades of the Powell Junior 
High School under the direction of Miss N. Virginia Alderson, as a 
return gift for the beautiful album sent them by the United States 
School in Montevideo, which was presented to the Jackson School 
by Doctor Varela at a similar ceremony held on February 19, 1929. 
Every grade contributed to the interesting pages of the book which 
is now on its long journey southward, bearing its message of friend- 
ship and good will. 





WASHINGTON CHILDREN SEND ALBUM TO SCHOOL IN MONTEVIDEO 


As an expression of international friendship, pupils of the Jackson School in Washington, D. C., recently 
presented an album—the work of the seventh and eighth grades—to students of the ‘‘ United States 
School’’ in the Uruguayan capital. In the photograph, the Minister of Uruguay, Dr. Jacobo Varela, 
is shown accepting the album from Vivian Unger, a third-grade pupil of the Jackson School. In the 
rear, from left to right: Robert L. Haycock, Assistant Superintendent of Schools of Washington; Miss 
Lulu Ballenger, principal of the Jackson School; Dr. Frank W. Ballou, Superintendent of Schools of 
Washington; Dr. L. S. Rowe, Director General of the Pan American Union; and Dr. E. Gil Borges, 
Assistant Director of the Union. 
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THE GOVERNING BOARD'S FAREWELL TO 
tab PRESIDENT ELECT OF COLOMBIA, 
DR. ENRIQUE OLAYA 


HE President elect of Colombia, Dr. Enrique Olaya Herrera, 
was the guest of honor of his colleagues of the Governing Board 
of the Pan American Union at a special session of the Board, held on 
June 5, and followed by a luncheon tendered to him at the Union. 
In addition to the guest of honor, those present at the luncheon 
included the following: 


The Chairman of the Governing Board, Hon. Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of 
State. 

The Vice Chairman of the Board, Sr. Don Manuel C. Téllez, Ambassador of 
Mexico. 

The Ambassador of Brazil, Dr. 8. Gurgél do Amaral. 

The Ambassador of Cuba, Dr. Orestes Ferrara. 

The Minister of Uruguay, Dr. J. Varela. 

The Minister of Panama, Dr. Ricardo J. Alfaro. 

The Minister of Guatemala, Dr. Adriin Recinos. 

The Minister of Bolivia, Dr. Eduardo Diez de Medina. 

The Minister of Nicaragua, Dr. Juan B. Sacasa. 

The Minister of Honduras, Dr. Ernesto Argueta. 

The Minister of Ecuador, Dr. Homero Viteri Lafronte. 

The Minister of the Dominican Republic, Sr. Don Rafael Brache. 

The Chargé d’ Affaires of Argentina, Sr. Don Julian Enciso. 

The Chargé d’Affaires of Peru, Sr. J. Alvarez de Buenavista. 

The Chargé d’ Affaires of Chile, Sr. Don Oscar Blanco Viel. 

The Chargé d’ Affaires of El Salvador, Dr. Carlos Leiva. 

The Chargé d’ Affaires of Haiti, M. Raoul Lizaire. 

The Chargé d’ Affaires of Paraguay, Sr. Don Pablo M. Ynsfran. 

The Chargé d’ Affaires of Venezuela, Sr. Don Luis Churién. 

The Chargé d’ Affaires of Costa Rica, Sr. Don Fernando E. Piza. 

The Chargé d’ Affaires of Colombia, Sr. Don José M. Coronado. 

Hon. Jefferson Caffery, Minister of the United States to Colombia. 

Sr. Don Juan Lozano. 

Col. Harvey W. Miller, Military Aide to the President elect of Colombia. 

Capt. Harry L. Pence, Naval Aide to the President elect of Colombia. 

Mr. Richard Southgate, of the Department of State. 

Dr. L. 8. Rowe, Director General of the Pan American Union. 

Dr. E. Gil Borges, Assistant Director of the Pan American Union. 





Doctor Olaya had been a member of the Governing Board since 
1922, and in the eight years of his stay in Washington had been instru- 
mental to a high degree in promoting the purposes and objects of the 
institution. At the meeting of the Board the Secretary of State, Hon. 
Henry L. Stimson, as chairman, congratulated Doctor Olaya on 
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behalf of the Board, and praised his work in favor of closer Pan 
American relations. Mr. Stimson said: 


Mr. PresipENT ELECT AND GENTLEMEN OF THE GOVERNING Boarp: 

IT am certain that I am simply giving expression to what is in the mind of every 
member of the Governing Board when I extend to you most cordial congratula- 
tions on the high honor conferred upon you by the people of Colombia. 

We combine with these congratulations a feeling of deep regret that your elec- 
tion to the Presidency of Colombia means the severance of those close personal 
relations which we have been privileged to enjoy since your arrival at Washing- 
ton in 1922. During these eight years your colleagues of the Governing Board 
have not only learned to value your high personal qualities, but have also been 
privileged to form close ties of personal friendship with you. We are deeply 
grateful to you for your constant and unfailing service to the development of the 
activities and influence of the Pan American Union and we shall greatly miss 
your presence at the meetings of the Board. 

You may be assured that in the great responsibilities that you are soon to 
undertake the best wishes of all your colleagues accompany you. Colombia may 
well congratulate herself on being assured of the services of a man of your high 
character and broad experience to guide her destinies. We feel certain that in 
the high office which you are soon to assume your influence will constantly be 
exerted in fostering closer relations between your great country and the other 
republics of America. 

Permit me, in closing, to assure you that the warmest and most affectionate 
wishes of your colleagues accompany you in the great work which you are soon 
to undertake. With these wishes we combine the hope that this institution for 
which you have done so much may continue to enjoy the benefit of your interest 
and cooperation. 


The vice chairman of the Board, His Excellency Manuel C. Téllez, 
Ambassador of Mexico, also extended congratulations to the President 
elect of Colombia, saying: 


Mr. Prestpent Exvecr; Mr. CuatrMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE Boarp: 

It is an occasion unique in solemnity and significance which brings us together 
once more around this table, wrought to express the ideal of Pan Americanism, 
polished by persevering efforts to accomplish that aim, reflecting the light of 
the interplay of ideas, and substantial as the wise counsel of the illustrious states- 
men who have deliberated in these seats. 

T can not recall another occasion on which the Governing Board has assembled, 
as now, to express to one of its number—as our chairman, the Hon. Henry L. 
Stimson, has just done so eloquently to one of the most esteemed and distinguished 
members ever to grace its membership—such justifiably conflicting emotions as 
regret at his departure from our midst, and rejoicing over the fact that recognition 
of his capabilities and merit, qualities long familiar to us, summons him, not to 
personal aggrandizement, but to loftier and more arduous tasks consistent with 
our own ideals. 

In its inception, Pan Americanism was a generous impulse, a noble call from the 
Indo-American soul to continental brotherhood, an ideal whose realization was 
checked by time and cireumstance—but only temporarily, for great ideals do not 
die. In its infancy, still within the memory and experience of all of us, Pan 
Americanism was a movement designed to establish channels of intellectual com- 
munication through the development of common interests in every field,—a 
movement which vanquished the material obstacles separating the peoples of our 
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Union, and brought us nearer together. If the results accomplished up to now 
seem modest in comparison with our aspirations, it is nevertheless undeniable 
that to this continent the world is indebted for the recognition and observance of 
certain norms of international cooperation, justice, and ethics which, although 
they, like every effort of man, have been imperfectly achieved, never before had 
been recognized or attempted. 

Pan Americanism now enters a new field of action, unexpressed although im- 
plicit in the visions of the prophets who inspired it, a field unlimited in influence 
and therefore in responsibility. No one may appropriate for himself alone the 
heritage of all, and in these days of universal confusion, when restless spirits seek 
tenable ideals, it is the duty of this continent because of its youth and potentiali- 
ties, because of its faith in the future, not only to maintain the norms of inter- 
national cooperation, justice, and ethics which it prides itself on having established, 
but to imbue the world with its disinterested spirit so as to unite mankind in the 
attainment of a common welfare founded on respect for the interests of each. 

In the routine work of our committees and the lengthy tasks of our formal 
sessions, as well as throughout the strenuous and difficult deliberations of Pan 
American conferences, His Excellency Doctor Olaya has always taken a prominent 
part, not only by reason of the liberalism which is his creed, but also because of 
his astute mind, fertile in ideas, and his unfailing courtesy, always so persuasive. 

It would be superfluous to eulogize Doctor Olaya to this group; we all know 
know and admire his achievements, his ability, and his character, and no en- 
comium can be as eloquent as his actual accomplishments. 

It is an old saying that a country has the ruler it deserves: Colombia is a great 
country. 

Mr. President elect: Your spirit will ever be with us when we gather around 
this council table. You carry with you the assurance of our personal affection 
and our conviction that you and your country are called to a high destiny. 


Doctor Olaya responded in the following heartfelt words: 


Mr. CHAIRMAN; MEMBERS OF THE BOARD: 

With deep gratitude I accept from you, my colleagues and friends, members of 
the Governing Board of the Pan American Union, this manifestation of your good 
will which our chairman, His Excellency the Secretary of State, has just expressed 
in such generous terms. 

I appreciate also the words of the vice chairman, His Excellency the Ambas- 
sador of Mexico, by which I am greatly honored, and which, bearing witness 
oree more to his kindness, well express the genuinely fraternal feeling which makes 
the relations between the members of this board so agreeable. 

Honored by my fellow citizens with election to the Presidency of Colombia for 
the next presidential term, I must return to my country, and in parting I take 
with me the recollection of your valued friendship and a sincere and profound 
conviction of the reality of Pan American solidarity. This feeling, which has 
been greatly strengthened by my association with you, will always serve as my 
guide in any international action which I may be called upon to undertake. 
Moreover, I shall thus be continuing the tradition of Colombian foreign policy. 

The eight years during which I have had the honor to share the tasks of repre- 
sentatives of the other American Republics have been for me a period of con- 
tinuous education and a source of deep and abiding satisfaction. During this 
time I have been enabled to admire the solid virtues of each one of the nations of 
our continent and I have had an opportunity to appreciate the desire of this board 
to bring about a closer inter-American brotherhood and an increasingly beneficent 
understanding based on a clearer comprehension of our mutual interests through 
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the acceptance of formule which respect the rights of all and will greatly con- 
tribute to our common welfare. In this work I have always had a keen apprecia- 
tion—permit me here to place it on record—of the never-failing efforts and the 
lofty spirit of the director of this institution, an indefatigable worker who is 
unselfishly devoting his life to the service of the ideals of the Pan American Union, 
seconded by all the members of the staff. 

In concluding my thanks, may I express best wishes for your happiness, friends 
for whom I have the deepest respect and affection; and may the noble aims of 
the Pan American Union continue in the future to find abundant realization in 
the service of this great Amerian continent. 


Upon his return to the United States after being elected to the 
Presidency of Colombia, Doctor Olaya was extensively entertained, as 
was chronicled by the daily press. During his stay in New York the 
Pan American Society gave a banquet in his honor, as did also the 
United Press Association and the Associated Press, and he was also 
brilliantly received in Chicago. The most important of the many 
functions given in honor of Doctor Olaya during the time he spent in 
Washington was the dinner tendered him by President Hoover at 
the White House. In fact, his visit to this city was crowded with 
attentions, both official and personal, from his many friends, including 
former colleagues of the Diplomatic Corps. 





Bik UEIO PRESTES, PRESIDENT ELECT OF 
BRAZIL 


R. JULIO PRESTES, at the time Chief Executive of the great 
State of Sao Paulo, was nominated by the Republican Party on 
September 12, 1929, for the Presidency of Brazil. Elected on March 
11, 1930, by an overwhelming majority, he will take office on Novem- 
ber 15 for a term of four years. This past month the United States 
has had the pleasure of welcoming him in the Capital and other cities 
when he officially returned the visit made to Brazil by Herbert Hoover, 
then President elect. 

Doctor Prestes is a man of the highest qualifications and experience, 
who comes of a family long prominent in State and National affairs. 
His father and mother both belong to old Sao Paulo families. Fer- 
nando Prestes, his father, enjoys no little prestige in the constituency 
which he has represented for several years in the State and Federal 
Congresses, where he has been leader of the State delegation and of the 
Government majority in the Federal Chamber of Deputies. He also 
served more than one term as Vice President of Sao Paulo, and in the 
capacity of Acting President of the State filled the unexpired 4-year 
term of President Campos Salles when the latter was elected President 
of the Republic. 

Julio Prestes, born March 15, 1882, in Itapetininga, Sao Paulo, went 
to school in his native town, finishing his studies in the city of Sao 
Paulo, where he took his law degree in 1906 at the ancient and famous 
law school of the University of Sao Paulo. After graduating he 
opened a law office and soon acquired a position of leadership in his 
profession. The exercise of his chosen calling did not interfere with 
his keen observation of the political and administrative life of the 
State and of the Republic, with whose national problems he thor- 
oughly familiarized himself. 

The active patriotic spirit of Doctor Prestes soon placed him at the 
head of civic movements, in connection with which his oratorical 
powers were used in the service of the public good. The Republican 
Party of Sao Paulo enrolled him in its ranks, and in July, 1909, nomi- 
nated him for the Chamber of Deputies of the State of Sao Paulo, to 
which body he was duly elected. In the same year he was appointed 
member of the Committee on Justice, later becoming secretary of the 
Committee on Rules of the Chamber. In the legislatures of 1910 and 
1913 and again in 1922 he was chairman of the Finance Committee, 
in which capacity he introduced the finance bills and played a large 
part in drawing up important measures. 
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DR. JULIO PRESTES, PRESIDENT ELECT OF BRAZIL 


Who will be inaugurated November 15, 1930, for a term of four years. 
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Elected to the Federal Chamber of Deputies in 1919, Doctoi 
Prestes’s experience, energy, public spirit, and constructive mind led 
to his early selection as chairman of the Finance Committee. While 
serving later in the same office, he introduced the agricultural budget, 
and opposed certain changes in the Bank of Brazil. 

Speeches delivered by Doctor Prestes on public occasions were in 
large measure responsible for the renewal of a republican spirit; he 
thereby established for himself a position of undisputed authority in 
the political life of the country. 

In 1926 Doctor Prestes became leader of his State in the Federal 
Chamber of Deputies, where he sponsored the constitutional reform 
bill, and finally became leader of the Government majority. His 
action on the Finance Committee was always decisive and outspoken, 
effective, and satisfactory to all. The work of the Chamber was 
carried on without delay, and the budget was finally adopted, after 
considerable discussion. The passage of a railway workers’ pension 
bill and the defense of the finance reform bill were his outstanding 
achievements as leader of the Chamber. Reelectcd for the following 
Congress by the largest vote so far reported, he was confirmed as 
leader. 

A unique record was established by his authority, outspokenness, 
and quick decision. The new Chamber was recognized and ready for 
work in 12 days. His able leadership culminated in the introduction 
of the stabilization bill, the initial step in the execution of the Govern- 
ment’s finance program. 

In an interview granted shortly thereafter he outlined his program 
of government, showing his deep insight into the needs and problems 
of the State, and promising to continue a progressive administration 
conducive to the greatness of Sao Paulo and the welfare of Brazil. 

He took office in July, 1927. During the last three years his admin- 
istrative qualities, put to the test, have revealed unusual capacity 
and unassailable probity. In every department he has proved him- 
self intelligent and vigorous, methodical, careful. 

Julio Prestes has been particularly interested in economic questions 
because of his desire to satisfy the most pressing needs of the working 
classes. To this end his efforts have been unceasing. For the 
farmers of his State he arranged credit, financial assistance, and tech- 
nical instruction; he pointed out the dangers of a single crop economy 
with surprising results in the development of new agricultural prod- 
ucts which have added to the economic wealth of the State. The 
Biological Institute, the Department of Animal Industry, the Agri- 
cultural Museum, the establishment of greenhouses for tobacco and 
packing houses for oranges, and propaganda for finer coffee blends 
are achievements that do honor to his administration. He also 
fostered the exploitation of the apatite deposits of Ipanema and 
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started the Sao Paulo fishing industry. To his efforts, too, are attrib- 
utable the extension of the Sorocabana Railway to Santos in order 
to lessen the traffic congestion of that port, the installation of the 
present water supply of the city of Sao Paulo, and the reorganization 
of the Coffee Institute and the Sao Paulo State Bank. 

Other notable achievements to the credit of Doctor Prestes are the 
Department of Public Works of Sao Paulo; an extensive mileage of 
good roads; the establishment of 2,335 primary schools and several 
professional ones, as well as the equipping of the School of Medicine; 
the reorganization of the sanitary service and of the Agricultural 
Institute of Campinas; and the construction of a fine building for 
the State Court and of a new insane asylum. He also established a 
Bureau of Animal Industry with magnificent stock farms in Agua 
Branca, a Bureau of Fisheries, a Supreme Council of Agriculture, and 
experimental stations for the distribution of selected seeds; he regu- 
lated the exploitation of hydraulic power, and reorganized other 
public services. All this has been accomplished without levying new 
taxes or increasing existing ones, without external or internal loans 
for meeting regular expenses; at the same time, $50,000,000 more 
than the budget of his predecessor was collected. 

In his private life Julio Prestes is a man of simple habits, who rises 
early and works untiringly. Married in 1906, Dr. and Madame 
Prestes maintain their unostentatious and quiet home in the best 
Brazilian tradition, also enjoying rural life on their stock farm, near 
Doctor Prestes’ native town. They have two daughters and one 
son; the latter accompanied his distinguished father on his visit to 
the United States. 





PERMANENT INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
mION- OF ROAD CONGRESSES: SIGNIFI 
CANCE OF THE APPROACHING SESSION 


By Roy D. CuHapin 


President, American Organizing Commission 


IGHWAY developments of immediate interest to all of the 

countries of the Pan American Union will again be the subject 

of international discussion when delegates convene in Washington, 

October 6 to 11, for the sixth session of the Permanent International 
Association of Road Congresses. 

Acting under authorization by Congress and through the Depart- 
ment of State, President Hoover has had invitations extended to 
nations throughout the world to participate in these discussions. 
Forty-five countries have already accepted, and the gathering is 
expected to be not alone the most representative but the most signifi- 
cant event in the whole history of modern highway transportation. 

Particular interest is attached to the representation which will come 
from the countries of North, South, and Central America, not only 
because the problems involved are mutual ones but because of the 
friendships which have developed between the leaders in the highway 
field over the period of the last decade. 

It is now seven years since the first group of Latin American en- 
gineers came to the United States as members of the First Pan Ameri- 
can Highway Commission. Since then two official delegations have 
represented the United States of America at Pan American highway 
congresses in Buenos Aires and Rio de Janeiro and at the First Inter- 
American Highway Congress at Panama, while two other unofficial 
eroups of Latin journalists and business men have motored over this 
country as guests of the Highway Education Board. 

In the interim many notable statesmen, business men, engineers, 
and others have come as individuals, and out of this constant exchange 
has grown up an intimate understanding of the problems facing each 
country as well as a cordial respect for each other on the part of the 
men who must do the work. 

While the event is still some months away, official acceptances have 
been received from most of the countries of the New World, and in- 
formal assurances have come from others that they will be represented. 

Great stress has been laid by officials of the American Organizing 
Commission upon the desirability of having responsible admuinistra- 
tive authorities appointed as delegates, since, aside from the fact 
that the congress itself is made up of the leading highway authori- 
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ties of the world, the particular questions of moment to the New 
World make this type of representation of particular value to Latin 
American nations. 

For example, one question which will be threshed out deals with 
the development of low-cost road systems in those countries of the 
world where motor transportation is still in its infancy and where 
the first necessity is for the connection of centers of population 
through long road mileage. 

Here the experience of each country may be of great value in dis- 
closing practical methods of financing roads, the best means of laying 
out highway systems, types of administration best suited to their 
development, and the results secured in the form of further transpor- 
tation facilities. 

Another matter of moment has to do with international agreements 
for the movement of motor vehicles between countries. 

As time goes by there is an increasing trend in the direction of 
travel over international roads. A notable instance of this has been 
the marked movement between Canada and the United States, 
whose people each year travel from one country to the other by the 
hundreds and hundreds of thousands. 

As the Mexican highway program gains momentum there will be 
an ever-growing tide of travel between the United States and Mexico, 
which will later be supplemented by tourists coming north from 
Panama and going south through the beautiful and fertile lands of 
Mexico and Central America. 

Similarly we read of regular motor routes across the Andes between 
Argentina and Chile, of constant interchanges between Venezuela 
and Colombia, and of an expanding movement along the west coast. 
As Brazil completes its roads to Uruguay and that country finishes 
the modern highway now well under way between Montevideo and 
Colonia, additional facilities will be established. 

As these movements make headway the necessity for uniform 
traffic rules and regulations becomes more and more apparent if che 
travelers of one country are to drive safely in others. Adequate 
signs and warning signals must also be provided, and obviously these 
will only be truly valuable if the man who drives can understand 
what they mean regardless of his ability to read the language of the 
country through which he may be traveling. 

The importance of these subjects has been fully recognized in the 
several International Conferences of American States, and at their 
direction the Pan American Union has had these topics brought to 
the attention of the administrative groups most concerned in each 
country. 

At the last Pan American Highway Congress at Rio de Janeiro a 
resolution directed the Pan American Union to have pertinent 
conventions considered at the time of the International Highway 
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Congress, and accordingly arrangements have been made for special 
sessions of the Latin American delegates in which these and other 
matters of peculiar interest to the countries of the Pan American 
Union will be discussed. 

No doubt at that time the delegates from Chile will have someching 
to say about their plans for the third Pan American Highway Con- 
gress which will be held at Santiago in 1932, and reports will be 
heard from members of the Inter-American Highway Congress on the 
progress which they are making in establishing communication 
between Panama and the several countries of Central America. 

Meanwhile all of the sessions of the congress will have a special 
interest for the Latin delegates, and representatives from other 
countries are anticipating with keen interest the comments which 
may come from our neighbors during the sessions. 

On the agenda, prepared by the International Council at a meeting 
held in Paris in 1926, are six subjects, three of them dealing with the 
technical aspects of highway development and the other three with 
the broader economic and administrative phases of the problem, such 
as financing methods, coordination of all types of transport, traffic 
regulations, and parking. 

The agenda, as prepared by the Permanent International Com- 


mission, follow: 
FIRST SECTION 


CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE 
First question: 
Results obtained by the use of— 
(a) Cement; 
(b) Bricks or other artificial paving. 
(Methods employed for road construction and maintenance 
in these materials.) 
Second question: 
The most recent methods adopted for the use cf tar, bitumen, and asphalt 
in road construction. 
Third question: 
The construction of roads in new countries, such as colonies and undeveloped 
regions. 


SECOND SECTION 


TRAFFIC AND ADMINISTRATION 
Fourth question: 

Ways and means of financing highways 
(a) Road construction; 

(b) Maintenance. 
Fifth question: 
Highway transport—Correlation and coordination with other methods of 
transport; adaptation to collective (organizations) and individual uses. 
Sixth question: 

1. Traffic regulation in large cities and their suburbs; traffic signals; design 
and layout of roads and adaptation to traffic requirements in built-up 
areas; 

2. Parking and garaging of vehicles. 
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Leading highway authorities of the world, including many Latin 
Americans, have prepared papers on these topics, and a valuable 
interchange of ideas on methods is expected to result from the 
sessions. 

As an evidence of the interest manifest in this country, it may be 
mentioned that the Honorary Organizing Commission in charge con- 
sists of President Hoover, all members of his Cabinet, and chair- 
men of important committees of Congress. The active Commission 
named by President Hoover has on it representative executives from 
the Departments of State, Agriculture, and Commerce, the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, the American Road Builders 
Association, American Automobile Association, Highway Education 
Board, the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, and the 
American Association of State Highway Officials, while Thomas H. 
MacDonald, Chief of the United States Bureau of Public Roads, 
who is known throughout the world, is secretary general of the con- 
gress. In addition, every national organization interested in highway 
development is joining in the welcome which will be extended to our 
friends from other countries. 

Steamship companies everywhere have granted a 25 per cent reduc- 
tion in rates for delegates, as have the Washington hotels. Special 
rates have also been granted by American railroads for round trips 
to and from the congress and for special tours which will follow the 
formal program. 

The committee in charge at Washington is planning a week of in- 
tensive discussion, coupled with many gala events. Altogether, it is 
the consensus of opinion that from every point of view the congress 
will mark a notable milestone on the road to international motor 
transportation. 
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THE GOVERNING BOARD 


Memory of Sucre honored—-The Governing Board paid homage 
to the memory of Gen. Antonio José de Sucre, Field Marshal of 
Ayacucho and first President of Bolivia, at a special meeting held in 
the Hall of the Americas on June 4, 1930. The bust of Sucre was 
placed on a special pedestal, overlooking the table around which 
the representatives of the 21 American Republics were seated. 

Before the opening of the session, which was broadcast throughout 
the United States and Latin America, an orchestra composed of 
musicians of the Army and Navy Bands played excerpts from the 
national anthems of the American Republics as the flags of the several 
countries were raised. Addresses were made by the Chairman of the 
Governing Board, Hon. Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of State; 
His Excellency, the Minister of Bolivia, Dr. Eduardo Diez de Medina; 
His Excellency, the Minister of Ecuador, Dr. Homero Viteri Lafronte; 
the Chargé d’Affaires of Venezuela, Sefior Don Luis Churion; and 
the Chargé d’Affaires of Colombia, Senor Don José M. Coronado. 
On behalf of the Governing Board the chairman, Secretary Stimson, 
laid a wreath before the bust of the Field Marshal at the conclusion 
of the ceremony; another, also on behalf of the Governing Board, 
was deposited by Dr. Gonzalo Zaldumbide, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of the Republic of Ecuador, on the tomb of Sucre in the 
cathedral of Quito. Senor Don George de la Barra, secretary of the 
Bolivian Legation, had earlier deposited a wreath before the bust 
of Sucre, at the close of the speech made by the Minister of Bolivia. 

The following ‘cablegrams were received on this occasion from 
Latin American officials: 

Pan AMERICAN UNION, 
Washington. 


On the occasion of the first centenary of the death of the Grand Marshal 
of Ayacucho, the ‘‘American Abel,”’ as he was called by the Liberator, I join in 
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the tribute which the Pan American Union to-day renders him and express my 
ardent hope that the nations of our America may always be inspired by the noble, 
just, and lofty spirit of Gen. Antonio José de Sucre, glory of the American Con- 
tinent. 
RAFAEL ESTRELLA URENA, 
President of the Dominican Republic. 


Dr. L. 8. Rowse, 
Director General, the Pan American Union, 
Washington. 


I beg you to be so good as to transmit to the Governing Board and to accept 
personally the gratitude of the Government and people of Venezuela for the 
solemn ceremony arranged by the Pan American Union to commemorate the 
centenary of the death of that great son of Venezuela, Antonio José de Sucre. 


P. Irr1aco CuHacin, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
Pan AMERICAN UNION, 
Washington. 


The city of Cumana and the Government of the State of Sucre value highly 
the participation of the Pan American Union in the commemoration of the 
centenary of the death of Sucre and express to you their cordial sympathies and 
greetings on this solemn occasion. 

ALAMO, 
President of the State of Sucre. 


Special session and farewell luncheon in honor of President elect of 
Colombia.---On June 5 the Governing Board held a special session 
followed by a farewell luncheon in honor of Dr. Enrique Olaya Herrera, 
President elect of Colombia, and for eight years a highly esteemed 
member of the Governing Board. <A full account will be found on 
pages 703-706 of this issue. 

Degree conferred —His Excellency the Ambassador of Cuba, Dr. 
Orestes Ferrara, received the degree of Doctor of Laws from the Uni- 
versity of Florida. In conferring the degree, President Tigert spoke 
of Doctor Ferrara as “ . . . Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary from Cuba to the United States; an ardent lover of liberty; 
a deep student of world affairs; energetic promoter of comity and good 
will among nations; an active leader of an era of new understanding 
in the Americas; a warm-hearted gentleman; beloved and admired 
equally by his fellow countrymen and by people of the United States.” 


THE DIRECTOR GENERAL'S OFFICE 


Latin American visitors.—The following Latin Americans on impor- 
tant missions to the United States and other distinguished guests 
visited the Pan American Union during the month of May and early 
June and were received by the Director General: 

Senor Dr. Ricardo Toledo, Director General of Posts and Telegraph 
of Costa Rica. 
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DISTINGUISHED CHILEAN VISITORS 


Among recent visitors at the Pan American Union were the Chilean Minister to Berlin, Dr. Luis V. de 
Portoseguro and Mme. Portoseguro, accompanied by the Ambassador of Chile in Washington, Dr. 
Carlos G. Davila. Left to right: The Director General of the Pan American Union; Dr. L. 8. Rowe; 
Dr. Luis V. de Portoseguro; Mme. Portoseguro; Dr. Carlos G. Davila, and Sr. Don Oscar Blanco Viel, 
First Secretary of the Chilean Embassy at Washington. 


The Governor of Porto Rico, the Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, and 
the following members of his Cabinet: 
Senor Dr. José Padin, Commissioner of Education, 
Sefior Dr. Carlos Chard6n, Commissioner of Agriculture and 
Labor, and 
Sefior Dr. A. Fernos-Isern, Assistant Commissioner of Health. 
The Commissioner of Porto Rico to the United States, Sefor Don 
Félix Cordova Davila, accompanied this distinguished group on their 
visit to the Pan American Union. 
Members of the Mexican and American teams of the Davis Cup 
Tennis Competition during the period of the final match at Chevy 
Chase Club: 
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THE MINISTER OF THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, DR. RAFAEL BRACHE, AT THE 
PAN AMERICAN UNION 

Front row, left to right: The Second Assistant Postmaster General, Maj. Warren I. Glover; the Under- 
secretary of State, Hon. Joseph P. Cotton; the Secretary of the Navy, Hon. Charles Francis Adams, 
Dr. Rafael Brache; the Secretary of Labor, Hon. James John Davis; the Assistant Secretary of War, 
Hon. Frederick H. Payne. Second row: The Assistant Director of the Pan American Union, Dr. E. Gil 
Borges; Mr. Winthrop R. Scott, of the Latin American Division, Department of State; the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia, Maj. Gen. Herbert B. Crosby and Col. William B. Ladue; the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Mr. Charles J. Rhoads; First Secretary of the Legation of the Domini- 
can Republic, Sr. Don Persio C. Franco. Third row: The Director General of the Pan American Union, 
Dr. L. S. Rowe, and the Assistant Secretary of State, Hon. Francis White. 


The Mexican team included— 
Sefior Don Manuel Llano, 
Senor Don Ricardo Tapia, 
Senor Don Ignacio de la Borbolla, 
Senor Don Alfonso Unda, and 
Sefior Don Federico Sendel. 
The American team consisted of— 
‘Mr. George Martin Mott, 
Mr. John Van Ryn, 
Mr. Wilmer Allison, 
Mr. John Doeg, and 
Mr. Berkeley Bell. 
Senor Dr. José S. Gollan, Associate Editor of La Prensa of Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. 
Sefior Dr. Genaro Pay4n, newly appointed Consul General of 
Colombia at New York. 
Maestro Gonzalo Roig, Director of the Municipal Orchestra of 
Habana, Cuba, and Sefior Don Enrique Pifia, of the same orchestra, 
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THE GOVERNOR OF PORTO RICO 


The Governor of Porto Rico, Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, and the members of his cabinet were recent visitors 
to the Pan American Union. Left to right: The Assistant Commissioner of Health of Porto Rico, 
Dr. A. Fernos-Isern; the Commissioner of Agriculture and Labor, Dr. Carlos Chard6n; the Commissioner 
of Porto Rico to the United States, Sr. Don Félix Cordova Davila; Hon. Theodore Roosevelt; the 
Commissioner of Education, Dr. José Padin; and Mr. Charles Terry, Secretary to the Governor. 


who were presented by the Counselor of the Cuban Embassy, Sefior 
Dr. José T. Baron. 

Senor Don Luis Ampuero, a member of the Chamber of Deputies 
of Bolivia, and Sefiorita Ampuero, accompanied by Sefor Don Ratil 
de Medina. 

Address.—The Director General delivered an address on the after- 
noon of May 15, from the Diplomatic Room of the Department of 
State, to a radio audience of approximately 2,000,000 school children 
in the United States. His subject was the importance of closer 
contacts and better understanding between the school children of this 
country and those of Latin American. 





COUNSELOR’S OFFICE 


Fiftieth concert of Latin American music.—On Monday evening, 
June 9, the fiftieth concert of Latin American music was held in the 
Hall of the Americas of the Pan American Union before a large and 
enthusiastic audience. The program, whose numbers represented 
composers from each of the countries members of the Pan American 
Union, was rendered by the United States Army Band, conducted 
by Capt. William J. Stannard. Assisting artists were Maestro 
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CUBAN MUSICIANS AT THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 
Maestro Gonzalo Roig, Director of the Municipal Orchestra of Habana, and Sr. Don Enrique Pina, of 
the same organization, took part in the concert of June 9 at the Pan American Union. Left to right: 


Sefior Roig; the Director General of the Pan American Union, Dr. L. 8S. Rowe; the Counselor of the 
Cuban Embassy, Dr. José T. Baron; and Sr. Don Enrique Pina. 


Gonzalo Roig, internationally known composer-conductor of Cuba, 
now leader of the famous Municipal Band of Habana; Leopoldo 
Gutiérrez, a Chilean baritone famous throughout this continent and 
Europe, and Lolita Cabrera Gainsborg, a popular Bolivian pianist 
who is a favorite with radio audiences. Maestro Roig brought with 
him from Habana one of the members of his Municipal Band to 
play the interesting indigenous instruments called for in some of the 
Cuban numbers. 

The program was broadcast throughout the United States and sent 
out by the International General Electric Co., of Schenectady, on 
two short-wave channels, so that it might be rebroadcast from sta- 
tions in the principal Latin American capitals. 


COLUMBUS MEMORIAL LIBRARY 


Requests for information.—Among the 275 requests for information 
answered by the library during the past month were many from college 
students preparing their final papers, some of whom required much 
assistance in securing material for theses. The range of subjects was 
extensive, including such topics as ‘‘Promoting good will in inter- 
national organizations,” “Activities of the United States in Haiti,” 
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THE MEXICAN TENNIS TEAM 
Members of the team who played against the Americans in the recent Davis Cup matches at the Chevy 
Chase Club. Left to right: Sr. Don Ricardo Tapia; Sr. Don Alfonso Unda; the Director General of 


the Pan American Union, Dr. L. S. Rowe; Sr. Don Manuel Llano; Sr. Don Ignacio de la Borbolla, and 
Sr. Don Federico Sendel. 


“The correspondence of General Sucre,’ and ‘Responsibility of 
states in pecuniary claims.’’ Other requests were for all traffic laws 
governing the operation of busses in Latin America; a list of the states 
in the five Central American countries; proceedings of Pan American 
conferences; information upon the Mexican forests, Chilean railroads, 
Latin American architecture, and what Latin America thinks of the 
United States; besides the usual host of inquiries for legal, historical, 
and descriptive books. 

New dictionaries.—The library possesses an unusually good collec- 
tion of general reference books, particularly of Spanish and Portuguese 
dictionaries. To these have just been added six copies of the Dic- 
cionario manual e ilustrado de la lengua espariola, Madrid, Espasa- 
Calpe, 1927. This dictionary-encyclopedia is both an abridgment of 
and a supplement to the fifteenth edition of the authorized dictionary 
compiled by the Royal Spanish Academy; it is profusely illustrated, 
in keeping with its purpose as a general reference book, and not 
only omits archaic and obsolete terms, but includes many words in 
common or technical usage that have not yet been accepted by the 
Academy. The volume has 2,011 pages and is 12mo in size. 

Bolivar bibliography—The library has just completed a bibliog- 
raphy on the great Liberator, Simon Bolivar, in anticipation of the 
need for such a work growing out of the interest shown in the cen- 
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tennial of his death, December 17, 1930. The bibhography com- 
prises 24 mimeographed pages and includes a complete catalogue of 
the books and magazine articles in the library of the Union. To 
make this a practical working list of easily available material to serve 
the needs of those desiring something more than a short reading list, 
there have been included titles from the public catalogue of the 
Library of Congress and the entries in which General Bolivar is men- 
tioned from the Bibliografia Venezolanista, by Manuel Segundo 
Sanchez, published in Caracas, 1914. Copies of this bibliography are 
available for free distribution upon request. 

New magazines.—Another contribution to inter-American bibliog- 
raphy of special note is the publication of the first number of a new 
journal entitled Boletin Bibliogrdfico de la Biblioteca Mayor de la 
Universidad Nacional de Cordoba. As indicated by the title, this is 
another publication of the University of Cordoba, in Argentina. The 
librarian of the university, Dr. Juan G. Garcia, is also editor of this 
new journal. The first issue, published in April of this year, includes 
three articles by Juan M. Garro on the history of the library and its 
collections, a eulogy of Vélez Sarsfield by Dr. Enrique Martinez Paz, 
and a long ‘‘review of creviews.”’ The magazine is well illustrated 
and will appear bimonthly. 

Other magazines received for the first time are as follows: 





Boletin mensual del Ministerio de la Propiedad Austral. Published under the 
direction of the Ministerio by the Empresa Editorial Nascimiento, Calle Ahumada 
125, Santiago de Chile. Afio 1, No. 1, December, 1929. 144 p. 

La Crénica Universitaria. Publicacién de la Federacién de Estudiantes de 
Colombia. Diego Luis Cérdoba and Mauricio Guerra, editors, Bogota, No. 1, 
April 26, 1980. 16 p. illus. 

Anales del Instituto de Biologia. Published under the direction of I. Ochoterena, 
Director of the Biological Institute, Universidad Nacional Auténoma de México, 
Mexico City. Tomo 1, No. 1 [March], 1930. Quarterly. 86 p. illus. 

Revista Chilena de Pediatria. Organo oficial de la Sociedad Chilena de 
Pediatriia. Dr. Arturo Baeza Gofni, editor, Calle Merced, 565, Santiago, Chile. 
Ano 1, No. 1, January, 1930. Monthly. 58 p. 

Eurindia. Revista mensual de ciencias politicas, sociales, eeonédmicas y de 
higiene piblica. Published under the direction of Lic. Horacio Espinosa Alta- 
mirano and Diego Cérdoba, Avenida Reptiblica del Salvador, 59, Mexico, D. F. 
No. 1, May 1, 1930. 67p. 

Costa Rica. Revista mensual. Comercio, industrias, literatura, historia. 
Published under the direction of Senor Andrés Revollo y Samper, Consul General 
of Costa Rica and El Salvador in Venezuela, Caracas. Ano 2, No. 3, March, 
1930. [86 p.] illus. 

Nuestra Ciudad. Editada por la Direecién de Accién Civica del Departamento 
del Distrito Federal. Senor Armando Vargas de la Maza, Director, Avenida 
del Palacio Legislativo, No. 12, Mexico. Tomo 1, No. 1, April, 1930. Monthly. 
64 p. illus. plates. col. plates. 
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Revista Minera. Scciedad Argentina de Mineria y Geolcgia. Published under 
the direction of Semores Luciano R. Catalano, Pablo Grceber and Erwin Kittl, 
Calle Peri 151, Buercs Aires. Afio 1, No. 6, December, 1929. Monthly. 
p. 161-192. illus. 


Recent accessions.—The library was particularly fortunate during 
the past month in receiving from Dr. Mario Behring, Director of the 
National Library at Rio de Janeiro, a collection of 35 volumes of recent 
Brazilian literature. These books were devoted to fiction, poems, 
folklore, history, and other cultural subjects. Among the books 
are two volumes by Manoel Oliveira Lima, O movimento da indepen- 
dencia, 1821-1822 and O Imperio Brazileiro, 1822-1889. Other out- 
standing works in the shipment are: Pequena historia da literatura 
Brasileira, by Ronald de Carvalho; Historia da musica Brasileira, by 
Renato Almeida; Catalogo das obras de Ruy Barbosa, by Baptista 
Pereira; and A vida de Joaquim Nabuco, by his daughter, Carolina 
Nabuco. 

From among the other books received during the past months have 
been selected the following titles: 


Cesarismo democralico. Estudics scbre las bases sociolégicas de la constitucién 
efectiva de Venezuela. 2 edicidn... By Laureano Vallenilla Lanz. Cara- 
cas, Tipograffa Universal, 1929. 349 p. 

Instituto Panamericano de Geografia e Historia. Asamblea preliminar. Sep- 
tiembre de 1929. Tacubaya, D. F., México. Talleres Graficos de la Secretaria 
de Agricultura y Fomento, 1930. 160 p. 

Doctrina de Monroe. By <A. L. Delle Piane. Montevideo, 19380. 97 p. 
[Publicaciones de jurisprudencia uruguaya. ] 

Aspectos sociolégicos de la nacionalidad Ecuatoriana. By Jess Vaquero 
Davila . . . [Quito] Impreso por Manuel Piedra M., 1930. 265 p. 

Estudios de clinica médica. By J. C. Mussio Fournier. Montevideo, Casa A. 
Barreiro y Ramos, 8. A., 1929. 347 p. 

Primer congreso de medicina y cirugia naval y militar de Chile. Antecedentes, 
actas de sesiones y trabajos. Valparaiso, 6 al 9 de Enero de 1929. Valparaiso, 
Talleres Graficos Salesianes. 724 p. 

Contribucién al progreso civico de la ciudad de Santo Domingo. By Federico 
Llaverias. Santo Domingo, Imprenta El Independiente, 1930. 166 p. 

Literatura Chilena con una antologia contemporanea. By Samuel A. Lillo. 
Quinta edicién. Santiago, Editorial Nascimento, 1980. 592 p. 

Guia general de Colén y Zona del Canal. What’s what on the Atlantic side of 
Panama and the Canal Zone. Panama, Imprenta Nacional, 1930. 256 p. 

El Uruguay. By Dr. D. Celedonio Nin y Silva. Montevideo, Utra y Curbelo, 
1929. 159p. 

A inconfidencia mineira. Papel de Tiradentes na inconfidencia mineira. By 
Lucio José dos Santos. Sao Paulo, Escolas Profissionaes do Lyceu Coragao de 
Jesus, 1927. 629 p. 


DIVISION OF INTELLECTUAL COOPERATION 


Visitors —During the past month the division has had the pleasure 
of receiving the following callers: His Excellency Dr. Adrian Recinos, 
Minister of Guatemala, who desired information about agricultural 
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schools in this country; Miss Marion Howlett, who was to leave soon 
on a tour of Latin America to obtain material for lectures; and a group 
of Latin American girls studying at the Catholic School of Social 
Service in Washington. 

Requests.—Several requests for general information about conditions 
for study in Latin America have been received from teachers who are 
planning to spend a year’s leave of absence there. Material on 
Pan American child welfare and educational congresses was sent to a 
correspondent in this country. Various phases of education in the 
United States on which data were sent to Latin Americans included 
the following: Commercial courses; law schools; hospital, domestic, 
and industrial hygiene; laws and statutes dealing with primary and 
higher education; a list of pormal schools training teachers of retarded 
children; and debating rules, for one of the Latin American universities 
at which the team from Yale University will debate this year. 








TREATIES AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


BOLIVIA-PARAGUAY 


DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS.—The following communication to the De- 
partment of State of the United States gives the official account of the 
resumption of diplomatic relations between Bolivia and Paraguay: 


On April fourth, nineteen hundred and thirty, convened in the office of the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs of Uruguay, Don Rufino T. Dominguez, and in his 
presence, the Envoys Extraordinay and Ministers Plenipotentiary of Bolivia and 
Paraguay, Doctors Alberto Diez de Medina and Higinio Arbo, respectively, with 
the object of continuing the conversation begun on November thirteenth last, 
regarding the instructions which should be furnished the Uruguayan officers who, 
in accordance with the fifth article of the resolution drafted by the Commission 
of Investigation and Conciliation Bolivia and Paraguay, should proceed to Forts 
Vanguardia and Boqueron, both diplomats declare that ‘‘with the purpose of 
hastening the execution of the stipulations of the Bolivian-Paraguayan protocol 
signed in Washington on September 12, 1929, the Governments of both countries 
agree: To accord the Government of Uruguay sufficient authority in order that 
it may give the instructions to the officers whom it is to designate, in accordance 
with article 5 of the resolution, to be present at the execution of the terms of the 
same, those instructions having to be in conformity with the provisions and text 
of the above-mentioned resolution of September 12, 1929.’ Both diplomats 
further agree that in view of the friendly suggestions offered by the Government of 
Uruguay, the Governments of Paraguay and Bolivia resolve to fix the date of 
May first next for the effective renewal of diplomatic relations between both, 
designating the respective Chiefs of Mission, with the request to the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs of Uruguay that it be good enough to obtain from the two Govern- 
ments the agréments for the appointment of the persons who are to carry out the 
said duties. The Minister for Foreign Affairs thanks the Governments of Bolivia 
and Paraguay in the persons of their present worthy representatives, in the name 
of the President of the Republic, Doctor Juan Campisteguy, and in his own, for 
the proof of confidence shown to Uruguay. The Minister for Foreign Affairs also 
expresses in the name of the President of the Republic and in his own, their hearty 
congratulations to the Governments of Paraguay and Bolivia, as well as to the 
Ministers Doctors Higinio Arbo and Alberto Diez de Medina, on the agreement 
concluded, and very especially desires to put on record the good will evinced by 
both parties from the time this agreement was initiated, as the intention invariably 
inspired by the sincere desire to reach friendly solutions was shown in the 
Bolivian and Paraguayan points of view which were unfolded during the debate. 

In faith of which and for due record, these presents are signed on the date above 
indicated, the Minister for Foreign Affairs ordering certified copies thereof to be 
furnished to the Ministers of Bolivia and Paraguay. 


ALBERTO DiEz DE MEDINA Hiainio ARBO RuFino T. DOMINGUEZ 


True copy. 
THEOFILO PINEYRO CHAIN, 
Chief of the Section of Diplomatic Affairs, America. 


Accordingly, in May, 1930, Sefior Rogelio Ibarra presented his 
credentials as Minister of Paraguay to President Siles of Bolivia, and 
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Dr. Luis Fernando Guachalla, appointed by Bolivia to represent his 
nation in Paraguay, presented his credentials to President Guggiari. 


BRAZIL-PANAMA-PAN AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


Pan AMERICAN PostaL ConveNTION.—On March 6, 1930, the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs of Mexico informed the Secretary of 
State of the United States that the Ambassador of Brazil in Mexico 
had deposited in the Mexican Department of Foreign Affairs the 
instrument of ratification of Brazil of the Pan American Postal 
Convention and the agreement concerning parcel post signed at the 
Second Pan American Postal Congress at Mexico City November 9, 
1926. The instrument of ratification of Panama had also been 
deposited, on February 17, 1930, by the Chargé d’Affaires ad interim 
of the Legation of Panama at Mexico City. (Treaty Information, 
Bulletin No. 6, State Department, Washington, March 31, 1930.) 


BRAZIL-PAN AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


Pan American Sanitary Copr.—On February 6, 1930, the 
Brazilian Minister at Habana deposited with the Department of 
State of Cuba the instrument of ratification of Brazil of the Pan 
American Sanitary Code, signed at Habana November 14, 1924, and 
of the final protocol, signed at Lima October 19, 1927. (Treaty 
Information, Bulletin No. 6, State Department, Washington, March 
31, 1930.) 


CHILE-PAN AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


INSTRUMENTS OF RATIFICATION DEPOSITED.—On February 27, 
1930, the Chilean Ambassador to the United States deposited in the 
Department of State of the United States the instruments of rati- 
fication by the Government of Chile of the General Treaty of Inter- 
American Arbitration and of the Protocol of Progressive Arbitration, 
both signed at Washington January 5, 1929. (Treaty Information, 
Bulletin No. 6, Department of State, Washington, March 31, 1930.) 


CHILE-PERU 


BounDary POoLicE.—On April 29, 1930, Chile and Peru signed an 
agreement governing the establishment of police for the international 
boundary line. (News release from the Chilean Consul General, 
New York, May 5, 1930.) 

CUBA-PAN AMERICAN REPUBLICS 

RATIFICATION OF TRADE-MARK CONVENTION AND PROTOCOL.—The 

Jovernment of Cuba has deposited with the Pan American Union 


the instrument of ratification of the General Inter-American Con- 
vention for Trade-Mark and Commercial Protection and the Protocol 
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on the Inter-American Registration of Trade-Marks, signed at the 
Pan American Trade-Mark Conference held at Washington in 
February, 1929. Although the Government of Guatemala has 
ratified and deposited its instrument of ratification of the Convention, 
Cuba is the first country to ratify the Protocol. 


GUATEMALA-PAN AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


CoNVENTION ON THE Pan AMERICAN Union.—On April 30, 1930, 
the Minister of Guatemala at Washington deposited with the Pan 
American Union the instrument of ratification by his nation of the 
Convention on the Pan American Union, signed at the Sixth Inter- 
national Conference of American States which met at Habana in 1928. 

In addition to Guatemala, the ratifications of the Governments of 
Brazil, the Dominican Republic, Mexico, and Panama have been 
deposited with the Pan American Union. The convention has also 
been ratified by the Congress of Venezuela, but the instrument of 
ratification has not yet been deposited. 

The convention will take effect when ratified by all the American 


Republics. 
HAITI-PAN AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


ConvENTION ON PrivaTE INTERNATIONAL Law.—On February 6, 
1930, Haiti deposited in the Pan American Union the instrument of 
ratification of the Convention on Private International Law, signed 
at the Sixth International Conference of American States at Habana 
February 20, 1928. 


NICARAGUA-PAN AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


INSTRUMENTS OF RATIFICATION DEPOSITED.—The Government of 
Nicaragua has deposited with the Pan American Union the instru- 
ments of ratification of the Conventions on Private International Law, 
the Status of Aliens, Consular Agents, Asylum, and the Rights and 
Duties of States in the event of Civil Strife, all signed at the Sixth 
International Conference of American States. The ratification of 
these conventions by Nicaragua was announced in the BULLETIN for 


March. 





LEGISLATION 
COLOMBIA 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON CALENDAR REFORM.—In response to an 
invitation from the League of Nations, the Government of Colom- 
bia appointed by a decree dated March 31, 1930, a national committee 
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to study the subject of calendar simplification. The members of the 
committee are the manager of the Bank of the Republic, Sefor Julio 
Caro; the vice president of the Chamber of Commerce of Bogota, 
Sefior Benjamin Moreno; a delegate appointed by the Church; the 
president of the Society of Agriculturists; the director of the Labor 
Association; and the Ministers of the Treasury, Industry, National 
Education and Public Works. It will be recalled that at the Sixth 
International Conference of American States, held at Habana in 
February, 1928, a resolution was adopted recommending that each 
of the American States appoint a national committee to study the 
question of calendar simplification and make the necessary prepa- 
ration for participation in an international conference on the subject. 
(Revista del Banco de la Republica, Bogota, April, 1930.) 
NATURALIZATION OF ALIENS.—The decree of October 18, 1890, 
dealing with the naturalization of aliens, has been modified by an 
Executive decree dated March 25, 1930, according to which all aliens 
seeking Colombian citizenship must present proof of domicile in the 
Republic, and in addition the following documents: Birth certificate ; 
passport; declarations by five trustworthy persons, three of whom 
must be native Colombians, that the applicant is a desirable character; 
and proof of his civil state without which, although naturalization 
papers may be granted the applicant, his wife and children will not 
be included. Exception may be made in the case of a man who has 
rendered important services to the nation through exceptional ability, 
the introduction of valuable industries, notable achievements in agri- 
culture, or similar accomplishments; in such circumstances naturaliza- 
tion papers may be granted even though all the conditions prescribed 
by law are not fulfilled. (El Nuevo Tiempo, Bogota, March 27, 1930.) 


MEXICO 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON THE SIMPLIFICATION OF THE CALEN- 
pAR.—Pursuant to a resolution of the Sixth International Conference 
of American States, a Mexican National Committee on the Simpli- 
fication of the Calendar has been appointed, its membership to be as 
follows: Sr. José Vazquez Shiaffino, chairman; Sr. Valentin Gama, 
Sr. Manuel E. Izaguirre and Srita. Soledad Amaya S., vice chairmen; 
Sr. Francisco S. Trejo, secretary general; and Sefiores Simén Anduaga, 
Manuel J. Trascierra, Ignacio Urquijo, Guillermo Obregén, Ricardo 
Estrada Berg, J. A. Lilliehook, Ramén G. Escajadillo, Gabriel M. 
Oropeza, Ricardo Monges Lopez, Alberto J. Pauling, Edmundo 
Cardinault, Joaquin Gallo, Norberto Dominguez, Alberto Masca- 
renias, Luis Ramirez de Alba, José V. Chavez, Fernando Ramirez de 


Aguilar and J. J.”Allard. 
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PETROLEUM MONOPOLY.—By virtue of a law passed by Congress 
on February 22, 1930, the President was authorized to establish a 
Government monopoly on the sale of petroleum, its derivatives and 
substitutes, such action to be taken whenever the President shall see 
fit. The law specifies that at no time shall the price of these products 
exceed that for which they sold on December 1, 1929, unless the price 
of crude petroleum should be higher, in which case the price of the 
former shall be increased proportionally. (Boletin de la Superinten- 
dencia General de Aduanas, Lima, March, 1930.) 


VENEZUELA 


WoRKERS’ HOUSING BANK.—New regulations for the operation of 
the Labor Bank were issued by the President of the Republic on 
March 22, 1930, to supersede those of June 30, 1928. In accordance 
with the new decree the Labor Bank will operate in connection with 
the Agricultural and Stock-Raising Bank, but with separate capital. 
A board of three members will have charge of all the bank’s business, 
its main purpose being to enable workers to acquire their own homes. 
First-mortgage loans will be made on city property, the amount of 
each loan to be not less than 500 nor more than 15,000 bolivars in 
Caracas and similarly proportionate to property values in other 
places. Loans will bear 5 per cent interest and have an annual amor- 
tization of 3 per cent. The bank will also erect or buy houses to 
be sold on easy terms to workers. (Gaceta Oficial, Caracas, March 
25, 1930.) 





AGRICULTURE 
BOLIVIA 


Ministry OF AGRICULTURE AND CoLonizaTion.—On April 20, 
1930, the President decreed that, until a Minister of Agriculture and 
Colonization should be appointed, the latter department should 
function under the Ministry of War, and the portfolio of Agriculture 
be given temporarily to the Minister of Public Instruction, Sefior 
Emilio Villanueva. The new department will concentrate all its 
attention at first on the promotion of agriculture, making exhaustive 
studies of methods and systems current in other countries. (HI Diario, 
La Paz, April 23, 1930.) 

BRAZIL 

MARUHYPE EXPERIMENTAL STATION.—In order to provide facilities 
for its cattle raisers and farmers, the State of Espirito Santo has 
installed an experimental station on Victoria Island, where the 
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picturesque capital of the State is located. A laboratory and a free 
vaccination service for stock is maintained at this farm, and in order 
to improve the stock purebred cattle have been imported to be sold 
to farmers on favorable terms. The experimental station also has a 
large poultry farm and extensive orchards and gardens. (Release, 
Servicos Economicos e Commerciaes do Ministerio das Relagoes Erteriores. 
CXVII.) 
COSTA RICA 


AGRICULTURAL EXPOSsITION.—In Ayala Field at Cartago the first 
Costa Rican Agricultural Exposition was held from March 29-31, 
1930. Visitors included President Gonzalez Viquez and other officials 
of the Republic, as well as Sefor Luis Felipe Clément, Secretary of 
State in the Departments of Promotion, Agriculture, Industry, Social 
Welfare and Public Health of Panama, Dr. Ricardo A. Morales, Sub- 
secretary of State in the Department of Foreign Affairs of Panama, 
and Capt. Colén Eloy Alfaro, Minister of Ecuador to Panama. The 
horses, cattle, and poultry shown were indicative of the serious atten- 
tion paid to agriculture in Costa Rica at the present time. During 
the exposition special lectures were given on the proper manner of 
presenting animals at such shows. A second exposition is planned for 
the first week in February, 1931. (Diario de Costa Rica, San Jose, 
March 28, 29, April 1 and 8, 1930.) 

Four-T Cius.—An agricultural club has been formed in San Pedro 
de Montes de Oca by 35 pupils of the V and VI grades. Members 
have pledged themselves to respect the property of others, always 
speak the truth, and work cheerfully, living up to their ideals of 
honesty and activity; to till the soil, and keep some livestock—hens, 
ducks, pigeons, hares, cattle, horses, pigs, or goats. They will try to 
have animals of good stock and promise to care for them well; they 
plan to raise not only vegetables and grain, but flowers, fruits, sugar- 
cane, and forage. All difficulties arising will be discussed with the 
boys’ teachers. The club, which is similar to the Four-H Clubs in 
the United States, has for its emblem a four-leaved clover with a T in 
each leaf standing for tiempo, trabajo, talento, tierra (time, toil, talent, 
land). (Diario de Costa Rica, San Jose, April 13, 1930.) 


HAITI 


PRIVATE IRRIGATION EXPERIMENT.—A planter occupying 120 
carreaux (carreau equals 3.1935 acres) near Saint Marc has irrigated 
his property from the Artibonite River and planted the land with corn. 
Instead of hiring laborers to work the land for him, he has made 
arrangements whereby farmers may cultivate portions of this area in 
return for a percentage of the crop. According to present indications 
several hundred tons of corn will be produced by September on land 
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that had hitherto proved too dry for continual production. There are 
many localities in Haiti offering equal opportunities for development; 
it is hoped that this experiment in small-scale irrigation, financed and 
operated entirely by a private individual, will prove it feasible for the 
small landowner with limited funds to reclaim many arid portions of 
the country without calling upon the importation of large amounts 
of foreign capital. (Monthly Bulletin, Financial Adviser-General 
Receiver, Port au Prince, March, 1930.) 
CoFFEE EXPORTS.—See p. 732. 


NICARAGUA 


REOPENING OF AGRICULTURAL CENTERS.—On April 1, 1930, the 
three agricultural centers of the Republic, the School of Agriculture 
at Chinandega and the experimental stations at Managua and Masa- 
tepe, were reopened, after having undergone complete reorganization. 
In both stations preference will be given to experiments with cereals 
and similarly useful plants, especially wheat, oats, barley, beans, 
millet, and vines and grafting. (El Comercio, Managua, March 
30, 1930.) 

URUGUAY 


PURCHASE OF WHEAT SURPLUS.—By virtue of a law passed by 
Congress on February 5 and promulgated February 7, 1930, later 
regulated and amended by decrees of February 21 and March 21, 
1930, respectively, the National Administrative Council was author- 
ized to purchase surplus wheat stocks directly from the farmers for 
exportation or for sale to mills within the Republic. The plan for 
the execution of the law, which will remain in force until July 1, 1934, 
is as follows: 


The operations involved in the purchase and sale of the grain will be in charge 
of the official seed commission. Farmers wishing to sell wheat must place an 
application before this commission directly, or through either the administrative 
council of their Department or the respective auxiliary council. Applications 
will be considered by the commission in order of their presentation, and, if accepted, 
payment will be made directly to the producer through the nearest branch office 
of the Bank of the Republic. 

The price of wheat for the year 1929-30 has been set at 5 pesos per hundred 
kilograms (kilogram equals 2.2 pounds), including the sack, on the basis of 78 
kilograms net weight per kiloliter (kiloliter equals 908 quarts). 

During the following years the price of the grain will be set by Congress upon 
recommendation of a special commission to be appointed by the National Ad- 
ministrative Council. The commission will be composed of the Director of the 
Phytotechny Institute and La Estanzuela National Nursery, the Director of 
Agronomy, the respective chiefs of the Division of Agricultural Promotion and 
Assistance, the Laboratory Division and the Section of Economics and Agrarian 
Statistics of the Bureau of Agronomy, the dean of the School of Agronomy, 
the professors of Agriculture and Farm Economics of the School of Agronomy, 
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a specialist of the Bureau of Farm and Industrial Credit of the Bank of the 
Republic, the assessor of the Division of Farm Insurance of the State Insurance 
Bank, and the assistant manager of the farm section of the Mortgage Bank of 
Uruguay. 

In the event that no price is fixed by Congress during any one year, the trans- 
actions will be made at the price authorized for the previous year. If in selling the 
wheat the Government receives a price higher than that at which it was purchased, 
the difference will be returned to the farmers. 

An allowance of up to 0.50 of a peso per 100 kilograms will be given milling 
concerns exporting flour, providing it was milled from wheat produced in the 
country and had cost at least 5 pesos per 100 kilograms at a port or place of 
embarkation. If the international price of wheat is less than the minimum 
price fixed by the law, the National Administrative Council will give an addi- 
tional allowance to compensate the mill for its loss. Milling concerns availing 
themselves of this subsidy will be obliged to sell bran immediately upon demand 
to dairymen and stock raisers at a price specified by law. 

Arrangements have been made for the opening of an account of 1,000,000 
pesos in the Bank of the Republic to meet the expense involved in carrying out 
the provisions of this law, and the National Seed Commission has been voted 
an extra annual appropriation to compensate for its increased work. (Diario 
Oficial, Montevideo, February 17 and 27 and March 31, 1930.) 
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ARGENTINA 


Gratin Exports.—The total exports of the six principal grains raised 
in Argentina were somewhat greater in 1929 than in 1928, but in both 
years they were less than in 1927. Figures showing the exports for 
the last four years are as follows: 











Annual amounts, in tons 
Grains ee = =: 
1926 | 1927 1928 1929 
| | ae eae a iat ir a aR 
\I IR eee 2,034, 800 4, 225, 500 5, 293, 700 6, 709, 300 
Binseediss 2. oes, ees 1,673,100 1, 894, 600 1, 9438, 300 1, 695, 800 
Oatser ees see es on 510, 900 604, 800 299, 700 421, 600 
iBarleyer eae se Se fae 173, 300 | 297, 200 227, 000 247, 500 
LRU) | a ne ee | 74, 000 136, 100 173, 600 187, 200 
Maz eaeeia eas oe De be 4, 907, 000 8, 348, 600 6, 372, 200 5, 075, 800 











(Economic Review of the Banco de la Nacién Argentina, Buenos Aires, January, 
1930.) 
BOLIVIA 


CABLE CONNECTION.—At the end of April, 1930, the All American 
Cables (Inc.), opened a cable agency in Oruro. Since Oruro is one of 
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the most thriving of Bolivian cities commercially, the services of this 
company will do much to facilitate commercial transactions and put 
business men there in closer touch with world markets. (1 Diario, 
La Paz, April 22 and 24, 1930.) 

CARABUCO RAISED IN sTATUS.—Carabuco, a free port on Lake 
Titicaca, has been raised to the status of a first-class port by an 
Executive resolution issued April 14, 1930. Carabuco is in the center 
of a rich mining district, and besides the metals shipped through the 
town, agricultural products from many regions of the Provinces of 
Munecas and Camacho also pass through it. A municipal council of 
five members will be organized to manage town affairs. (4 Diario, 
La Paz, April 22 and 24, 1930.) 


BRAZIL 


FoREIGN TRADE OF Brazit IN 1929.—Brazilian imports reached a 
total of 3,527,738 contos de reis paper in 1929, a decrease of 167,252 
contos, or 4.5 per cent, as compared with 1928, according to statistics 
recently issued by the Office of Commercial Statistics of the Ministry 
of Finance of Brazil. Total exports in 1929 amounted to 3,860,482 
contos de reis paper as compared with 3,970,273 contos in 1928, a 
decrease of 109,791 contos, or 2.7 per cent. The visible balance of 
trade for 1929 was 332,744 contos de reis paper as against a correspond- 
ing balance of 275,283 contos in 1928, an increase of 57,461 contos, or 
20.8 per cent. 

The shrinkage in the values of imports is generally attributed to the 
decline in shipments of textiles to Brazil in virtue of the rise of the 
local import duties on that merchandise, and the fall in the values of 
exports in the face of an increase in volume, to the serious decline in 
coffee prices during the last year. 

The following tables show the volume and value of imports and 
exports by classes during the year 1929 as compared with the year 1928: 


Imports by classes 


























Quantity Value in contos de reis paper ! 
1928 | 1929 1928 1929 
iviestocke=5==—a== heads__ 16, 212 11, 611 7, 873 7, 656 
Raw materials-___-___ tons__| 3, 012, 588 | 3, 234, 779 | 764, 992 707, 250 
Manufactured articles do____ 1, 500, 485 | 1, 580, 304 | 2, 141,180 | 2, 118, 482 
Ieee Suit oe Coe ee) A ioe Sle lel 87.9 780, 945 694, 350 
Motailkvalues sae St Me ae pat a 3, 694, 990 | 3, 527, 738 
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Exports by classes 





Quantity | Value in contos de reis paper ! 

















1928 1929 1928 1929 
Animals and animal products | 
2a Se a ee tons__ 171, 702 166, 676 | 425, 164 352, 725 
Minerals and mineral prod- | 
UCI al ee tons__ 379, 815 | 316, 003 58, 722 45, 396 
Vegetable products _-.do___-| 1, 523, 531 | 1, 706, 635 | 3, 486, 387 | 3, 462, 361 
Total value_____tons_ | 38 eae el ee ee 3, 970, 273 | 3, 860, 482 





1 Conto de reis equals 1,000 milreis. Average exchange rate of milreis paper in United States gold: 1928, 
$0.1195; 1929, $0.1180. 


The United States shared in the 1929 imports to the amount of 
1,063,100 contos de reis paper; the United Kingdom, 677,757 contos; 
Connens. 447,534 contos; Argentina, 385,675 contos; and Branca 
187,363 contos. The leading import articles were: Machinery, appa- 
ratus and tools, 531,715 contos de reis paper; wheat, 311,207 contos; 
wheat flour, 99, 601 contos; iron and steel manufactures, 291,889 contos; 
Guromobiles, 2 227,242 contos; gasoline, 147,130 contos; patent fuel, 
coal and coke, eet See cotton piece goods, 109,468 contos; 
chemical products and drugs, 80,173 contos; codfish, 78,607 contos; 
paper and manufactures, 73,813 contos; cement, 62,662 contos; 
wines, spirits, and liquors, 59,113 contos; and kerosene, 58,022 contos. 

The share of the United States in the total export trade was 1,629,807 
contos de reis paper; of France, 429,440 contos; of Germany, 338,122 
contos; of the United Kingdom, 251,377 contos;- and of Argentina, 
245,179 contos. The leading export roles were: Coffee, 2,740,073 
contos de reis paper; hides and skins, 168,785 contos; raw cotton, 
153,915 contos; frozen and chilled meats, 111,343 contos; yerba 
maté, 106,359 contos; cacao, 104,944 contos; oilseeds, 66,897 contos; 
tobacco, 66,271 contos; rubber, 61,116 contos; fruits and nuts, 37,467 
contos; wool, 30,401 contos; manganese, 28,579 contos; timber, 26,670 
contos; and carnauba wax, 24,766 contos. 

State oF Sao PauLto Loan.—A new loan of $97,330,000, con- 
stituting the Coffee Realization Loan of 1930 and represented by 
7 per cent secured sinking-fund gold bonds, due October 1, 1940, 
has been obtained by the State of Sao Paulo. Of the total amount of 
the loan, $35,000,000 has been offered in New York; £8,000,000 in 
London; and £500,000 each in Amsterdam, Stockholm, and Milan; 
£500,000 bonds were placed privately in Zurich, and the remainder 
of the loan, equivalent to £2,807,973 ($13,665,000), has been pur- 
chased by the Banco do Estado de Sao Paulo. 

In order to dispose of the accumulation of unsold coffee within 
the State the government of Sao Paulo has adopted a new plan, to 
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become operative July 1, 1930, by which it undertakes to liquidate 
at the rate of 1,650,000 bags each year the present unsold coffee 
estimated at approximately 16,500,000 bags, and to place future 
crops on the market currently. The proceeds of the present loan, 
which will be a direct obligation of the government of the State of 
Sao Paulo specifically secured by pledge of the accumulated stocks 
of coffee, will be utilized in the liquidation of these stocks. 

The interest on the loan will be secured by a first charge on the 
receipts from a new tax on all coffee transported from any point 
within the State for export, to be levied initially at the rate of 3 
shillings ($0.73) per bag and thereafter at rates decreasing as the 
outstanding amount of the loan is reduced. 

FoRD RUBBER PLANTATION ON THE Tapasos.—An official of the 
Ford Motor Co. recently informed the Foreign Trade Adviser of the 
Pan American Union, Mr. William A. Reid, that the plans for the 
development of the rubber area located in the wilds of the Tapajos 
River, about 150 miles south of the Amazon port of Santarem, are 
fairly completed, and that a large additional quantity of machinery, 
railroad and building equipment, and supplies had been forwarded 
to this plantation which is to be operated by the Brazilian subsidiary 
of the Ford company, the Companhia Ford Industrial do Brasil. 
Summarizing the work done in the Tapajos region since a year or 
more ago a small advance guard of officials and laborers arrived at 
the scene of action, this official states: 

A temporary hospital, staff houses, native camps, sawmill, commissary store, 
dock, machine shop, garage for trucks and tractors, roads, water and electrical 
system, have been provided or installed. * * * About 2,000 acres of land 
have been cleared, 1,800 acres planted and permanent work initiated as follows: 
Power plant, 70 per cent completed; sawmill, 60 per cent completed; filtration 
plant, 45 per cent completed; water intake, 50 per cent completed. 

Permanent construction only will now be undertaken and plans for immediate 
execution include a large hospital, town sites, hotel, schoolhouses, church, floating 
dock, 3 miles of railroad, additional staff and foremen’s houses, and native 
laborers’ houses. All of this work represents an outlay of approximately $2,000,- 
000. The necessary materials and staff are now in the field, together with 
more than 2,000 laborers. 

The concession for the establishment of the rubber plantation on 
the Tapajos River was negotiated after a series of field studies in the 
Amazon Valley had been conducted by the United States Rubber Mis- 
sion and specialists of the Ford company. The signing of documents 
between the Government and the company was effected in 1927 and 
a number of shares in the new corporation, whose capital is equivalent 
to $1,000,000 in United States currency, are owned by Brazilians. 
The object and plans of this corporation are of unusual scope. 
According to the terms of the concession the company is authorized 
to acquire and exploit 2,471,000 acres of land, to erect buildings, 
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hospitals, schools, factories, create means of transportation by river, 
land, and air as well as to buy and sell varieties of commodities and 
cultivate various products in addition to rubber. 


CHILE 


EXPORTATION OF METALS.—The chief metals mined in Chile are 
copper, iron, lead, and zinc. The exportation of these minerals for 
the last 10 years is as follows: 








Year Copper | Iron Lead Zine 
Metric tons Metric tons Metric tons Metric tons 
IQ 2 Os = OE ser See Nn oie DA OOM hs ee ee 26: |. -2 ee ee 
NOM yest Dee Moca on 69, 248 | 8-000 |_...--.-. | 
ALG 2p a See eee I Coes A IN 94, 470 | 289, 595 38 joo See 
1A Fs ee ore en car 118, 760 | 673, 350 $24-|-. eae 
NO DAGSe oI ES as 92,589 | 1, 049, 860 1, 072 53 
NOD eee 2) eee ea ee. 103, 278 1, 234, 094 6, 519 258 
OD Gino deen eon OS 91,807 1, 396, 406 8, 516 1, 257 
1) Difpeeeetee kc ae eRe tee ee | 92, 243 1, 508, 286 5, 247 2, 361 
HODRe Bete ra we © te ane 63,912 1,524,776 2, 880 1, 253 
TODO eRe tres a ee 91,949 | 1, 668, 081 272 123 














(Boletin Mensual, Banco Central de Chile, Santiago, February 28, 1930.) 
COLOMBIA 


CoLOMBIAN CcoAL.—Mr. Francis R. Wadleigh, an expert on fuel and 
combustion who was formerly United States fuel distributor and chief 
of the Coal Division, Department of Commerce, has examined Colom- 
bian coal and pronounced it of fine quality. It does not clinker, there 
is little ash residue, and it produces excellent steaming results. 

The Republic’s coal mines, now being operated on a gradually 
increasing scale, lie on the westernmost chain of the Andes. Between 
the eastern and central chains of these mountains is the famous Cauca 
Valley, a region where cattle ranches are numerous and where agri- 
culture has long been the chief industry of the people. Through this 
valley the Cauca River flows northward, bearing stern-wheel steamers 
and coal and other barges up and down its course. 

In recent years the Pacific Railway has been extended north and 
south from Cali, the chief city of western Colombia. From Cali this 
road also leads to the port of Buenaventura. Extension of railroad 
mileage naturally calls for larger supplies of coal, so the deposits have 
been worked more extensively during the last few years. The output 
of the mines provides fuel for locomotives and for various other pur- 
poses, and increased rail and river facilities are enabling this coal to 
find a wider market along the Cauca Valley. It is hoped that before 
long larger supplies may be kept on hand at Buenaventura, where 
passing ships may refill their bunkers. Coal is one of Colombia’s 
incipient industries that promises big development. (News release 
from the Pan American Union.) 
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NATIONAL DEBT.—The President’s message to Congress gave the 
following comparative statistics concerning the state of the national 


debt at the end of February, 1930: 



































Amortization 
As of Sept. 30, As of Feb. 28, | from Sept. 30, 
1929 1930 1929, to Feb. 
28, 1930 
External debt: : | 
$35,000,000, 5% Speyer, 1904_____- $14, 590. 500 $14, 474, 500 $116, 000 
$16,500,000 445% Speyer, 1909_---| 12, 725, 000 | 12, 476, 000 249, 000 
$10,000,000 5% Morgan, 1914_____ 6, 570, 900 6, 181, 500 385, 400 
$50,000,000 544% Morgan, 1923___| 38, 372, 800 | 31, 222, 100 | 2, 150, 700 
$9,000,000 544% Morgan, 1927____| 7, 200,000 | 7, 200, 000 |__-------- 
“ACOH eH asthe epee ee, ame en oie x 74, 459, 200 71, 554, 100 | 2, 905, 100 
Internal debt: 
Internal Debt, 5%, 1905_-________ 8, 014, 200 | 7, 964, 200 50, 000 
Addition to same, 5%, 1917______-_ 1, 500, 000 1, 000, 000 500, 000 
“TINGS pH Lc Sess ee aS Pad Be ne 9, 514, 200 | 8, 964, 200 550, 000 
Grandshotale a 52 ee | 83, 973, 400 | 80, 518, 300 | 3, 455, 100 














(Gaceta Oficial, Habana, April 9, 1930.) 


ForREIGN TRADE AND PORT MOVEMENT.—According to data com- 
piled by the Bureau of Statistics and published in the President’s 
message to Congress, the imports of Cuba for the year 1929 amounted 
to $216,017,228, an increase of more than $3,200,000 over those of 1928, 
when the value of imports totaled $212,816,812. Exports for 1929 
amounted to $270,539,886 as against $278,069,689 of the year before, a 
decrease of nearly $8,500,000, due to the low price of sugar. 

Maritime vessels entering and leaving Cuban ports numbered 12,845 
with a gross tonnage of 48,456,809 tons and carrying freight amounting 
to 10,504,524,606 kilograms (kilogram equals 2.2 pounds). Aerial 
traffic included 2,824 airships of 17,340 gross tonnage. Air service 
has increased notably in the past year, the number of planes having 
increased by 1,465, or more than double that of 1928. Coastwise 
tradeinvolved 9,344 vessels entering the different ports of the Republic 
with 484,675,256 kilograms of cargo, and 9,403 boats sailing with 455,- 
446,186 kilograms of freight. (Gaceta Oficial, Habana, April 9, 1930.) 

AIR SERVICE.—AlIr service between Cuba and Mexico has recently 
been established with two schedules, one between Habana and Mex- 
ico, the other between Habana and Yucatan. At the same time air 
mail service between Cuba and New York, requiring only 16 hours 
for transit between the two cities, was opened. This is an improve- 
ment which will strengthen the intimate relations already existing 
between the city of New York and Cuba. (Noticias de Cuba, Wash- 
ington, April 30, 1930.) 
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CusToMs RECEIPTS.—The total customs receipts from imports were 
$40,918,938, an increase of $2,197,065 over those of 1928, when they 
amounted to $38,721,873. Of this amount, $30,935,784 were col- 
lected in Habana, an increase of $2,147,476 over the receipts of 1928, 
which totaled $28,788,308. The receipts for the first quarter of 1930 
for Habana were $8,753,694. (Cuba Importadora e Industrial, 
Habana, April, 1930; Gaceta Oficial, Habana, April 9, 1930.) 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Export TRADE DURING 1929.--The following report from the 
Dominican Customs Receivership shows the exports of the Dominican 
Republic during the calendar year 1929: 




















Unit Quantity Value 

Animals: | 

CB Cte e seewie Sas eaiee! ace gas eee ee Number -__} 1, 970 $42, 327 

7A Ne Git in Grea Ae sett Sens a a eee ALES se douse 3 5, 262 16, 144 
Beans and seeds: 

IBeanisty sae ss 2 eee aes oe i ee Sacer ae ph Oa Eo Klose === 820, 597 104, 186 

PANTO ere e ie Sec Ee aye eee oy 2 wEdorsens | 359, 832 37, 193 
Beeswarxtie ei ie 2s ae et Sh ees [sO saps 139, 139 84, 118 
Waid oo eas ee oe ee hn ee papwe(0 (0 apes 178, 898 6, 699 
Cacao wcrud eset kk see, laa Sea ee lpedogsee = 21, 322, 182 | 3, 870, 084 
Coconuts and icoprae = = = ee eee (0 Koha 5 5, 781 263 
Coe Oe eee ete Ba eee eo eee ead onset 5, 507, 748 | 2, 444, 238 
Ran chat Meee pam iene (tas 2 Pana pe ney ee Se ie dowese t= 12, 100, 828 437, 191 
Wa live soe ere tee epee os poe) nae rel eat Padova 491, 315 11, 067 
Dives eae em mne eeen  e eeee eae [eae Ow aerss 2, 310 483 
Fibers, vegetable: | 

Cotton nawea st. 2 Soe See a lou Sos ee 16, 108 4, 808 

Werelablenvooline 2a te = Seat e Ps ye jcsedor aes 37, 684 10, 114 

PMU ON Ogee es er oe dona 21, 486 2, 529 
nuts eines eae eer ee eee ee oe ee ie does 430, 956 9, 224 
Hides and skins: | 

(Goats kins ees ney ee pies (ore we 213, 498 162, 373 

Ges tote ait tle mee sae eee ees ted On ss oe 847, 895 268, 358 

Solevdleatherseee 3a) sae eae ee ee odors 20, 834 16, 386 
FL GMey see Wee! oe fae eT ae ieee PANG OL ae 1, 089, 135 123, 0438 
Malanea\(vautias) 22. 222 2e eae ee ceed Osea 714, 812 17, 527 
NIBH CHESS S205 Ceara Sen eryee enn eee ree Se dole= ke 19 9 
INIOVaSSeSE aaiys2ee a aye eae ee ed wovdont a - = 100, 616, 676 688, 640 
TPA Wate OVS ees ox 2) ery Sag Rn OA deny a ee OSE aed Opes 3, 861, 616 127, O11 
Pitchtandivesings]2220 2" 2222 see Sd Ous sae 19, 701 | 10, 207 
Sines gwavel oy” a LEGO ae 179, 500 | 4, 861 
Sugar: | 

BU Nps ets at Bal A tay lee, COONS SS ig ae Sed Oe ees 322, 088, 222 |12, 258, 831 

Rie hime dite ee RRO De Ee tie ea oe (2 aC 3eee 486, 405 32, 654 
Sucaricane® 95s nel fe enw oes Pees es ee ___do_____}242, 040, 394 931, 203 
Tobacco and manufactures: 

Meats tobaceO san. 2 ae Se ee SAO 2 16, 464, 216 | 1, 381, 482 

Cigar sels patie See eS at Hundreds 5, 000 22, 802 

Cigarettes == - ees etree bey ee od Os eas 338, 378 56, 583 
Ribbon VWs ey peter ee ey Te Ie See ae iKilon === 607 4, 968 
Wiheelisitorc als ter sists sree as eas ae we CKO ae ee 148, 663 7, 929 
Woods: 

Logwood and other dyewoods-_------- Sd Op22 22 277, 771 3, 033 

algae lib see eee ee es Cl Oze ees 4, 713, 051 104, 105 

Bastard lignum-vite__.-__==--__--== eed Oss 1, 846, 650 41, 831 

Mahorany a: 2 .os vos Se See ie. Oa ee 1, 072, 078 37, 700 

RAO AGGLES sees epee ee yee ee Send O eae 4, 170, 947 40, 524 
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Unit Quantity Value 

W oods—Continued. | 
Posts and other worked woods___-_-_~_- Kilomea == 205, 716 | $1, 774 
PNG Geren as ae ees Oe ft dorsace 1, 161, 917 14, 743 
Amimalgponoductss— 2-5-8 =F tetas ae doe ee (PARC 2, 542 
Manufactured products__________------- ee dOle 22 36, 853 | 18, 417 
Mimerall! products. .--2_-..=-_-—-5__ =. — Ne eeIOL ee Te 20 
Wecetable products. 225 = 25 Sele a es Se dows. 171, 381 2, 543 
RCEXDOLUSS Sa fo 8 on ees eC FESO? S28 4, 563, 123 273, 730 
SRO Ga ee een oe eer I eet ee BAIN se ee | See ee 23, 736, 497 





ECUADOR 


EXPORT TRADE DURING 1929.—The exports of Ecuador during the 
year 1929 amounted to 86,036,822 sucres as compared to 98,379,028 
sucres in 1928 according to the Director General of Statistics, Dr. 
César Cueva Aguirre, who in an interesting article published in El 
Comercio of Quito for April 27, 1930, explains the reasons for the 
decline in the Ecuadorean export trade during the past year. In 
comparing the value of the 1928 and 1929 export Dr. Cueva Aguirre 
deducts from the total 1928 exports 4,924,848 sucres, corresponding 
to the amount of gold shipped by the Central Bank of Ecuador as 
deposits and for coinage, thus placing the difference between the value 
of exports during these two years at 7,417,358 sucres. The decline 
in the production of Ecuador’s leading export article, cacao, which was 
reduced by 4,752,598 kilos valued at 8,396,763 sucres, together with 
the drop of coffee and tagua (vegetable ivory) prices throughout the 
world and the fact that the European markets, which take about 
93 per cent of Ecuadorean exports of cattle hides were overstocked 
with this commodity last year, are the main reasons stated for the 
decline in Ecuador’s export trade during 1929. The value of the 
export trade of Ecuador by principal commodities was as follows: 











1928 1929 

Sucres Sucres 
(CEIOBYO)E ap ee ee Png pe Peo Be 29, 653, 059 21, 256, 296 
REbROLeUT See ae ae shee a eee Be nee 11, 684, 655 15, 142, 562 
Concer te ee Sy ON ee ba ee eS 17, 275, 208 11, 671, 576 
Salzarr anata abe ete Soe 8 ee ed OE Pie eee | 4, 507, 806 6, 788, 455 
macua (vegetable ivory)=-.--= =2222- 2-225 22" | 6, 279, 981 6, 076, 270 
BICC pe ee pee eae 2h) ee Ne ee ee, CRD | 2, 812, 025 4, 255, 794 
(CER HIG! Se 5 as a a as ea ee ae Oa ee pe a ree 1, 573, 031 2, 058, 135 
WOO lemmrtonn ih SURE E Mt Soy a ERR eee oe eo 587, 357 909, 495 
SIU Ieee ea Sp Bee es ale elle 2 =e) AL a ne aie oh ae Boo, 90" 774, 667 
Cattlephidesenn 2 Swe Sl Pek eee ean ee er ee 1, 890, 735 718, 385 
PAB OU INC TS eae See ee cee el Tae ne nae lt Cee 21, 829, 214 16, 385, 187 
EIN OG Baers en pe aly sepia Oke Pett eRe Sy at pe Phen 98, 379, 028 86, 036, 822 

















1 The so-called ‘‘ Panama”’ hats are made chiefly inthe Province of Manabi, Ecuador. Their name comes 
from the fact that Panama was formerly the most important market for their sale. 
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EXPENDITURES.— The 


UNION 


national 


revenues 


of El 


Salvador reached the unprecedented total of 26,147,159 colones 


during the year 
departments were 27,219,238 colones. 
and expenditures during 1929 with those of 1928 


1929. 


Expenditures by the various Government 
A comparison of the receipts 
is as follows: 





{ 





Receipts: 


imports s 5 ssl ee ee se 


Exports 
Liquors 


Stamped paper and stamps__-_ 
Direct taxes 
Miscellaneous revenues 


Net increase in 1929 _______ 


Expenditures: 
National Assembly 


Presider 





Ministry of Industry and 
Commerce so. 09 2s ee 
Ministry of War, Marine and 
ANVTatiO mae et Berle ee 
General Ministry___________- 


Total 


Ministry 
Ministry 
Ministry 
Ministry 
Ministry 
Ministry 
Ministry 
Ministry 
Ministry 
Ministry 
Ministry 


iiibee toe (Re See NS 


of Promotion 
of Agriculture 
oftliabors=— oon oe 
of Public Instruction_ 
of Foreign Relations_ 
of Justice 
of Social Welfare ____| 
of Public Health _ __-_ 
of the Treasury 
of Public Credit 





In excess of 1928__________ 






































Total, 1929 Total, 1928 ame Deus 
Colones Colones | Colones Colones 
eee alee: 185, 046)__________| 207, 201 
3-163, LSO/e2 639) 084) 32475096 = 
4, 525, 002 4. 670, 109, Cr, Si oe 145, 108 
903, 901 834, 700) 69; 20a 
1, 459, 189) 1, 109, 866) 3495323|\ === 
1, 965, 101 1, 770, 590, 1.94.5 ich eee 
1, 1384, 174; 1, 111, 052 23512) eee 
18, 768 25 840|. 20 nee 7, 074 
26, 147, 159|25, 546, 290) 960, 252) 359, 383 
600, 869)_________- 600, 869}_ ___---- 
98910) — 144 635|. 5 ue eee 16, 425 
149, 498 1594502 eee 9, 9538 
2 8190412) 838 250|—. lees 18, 309 
2, 641, 822) 2, 706, 488)__________ 64, 616 
112: 803|  126.S10|/. 5 2=eee 13, 506 
8, 309 1, 455 6: 853|2=aa=—em 
2, 380, 815) 2, 080, 312 350, 003 
750, 568) (folk 1 5o fea 591 
lO SLO) 0905 bill2\e eae 12, 693 
727, 260 Si Lise =e 149, 913 
301, 265 1038, 327 197,938 =a 
1, 757, 658) 1, 485, 102 2120550 
8, 726, 042 8 176, 474 549, 569)______-- 
39, 591 39, 245 347) S23 
5, 071, 390) 4, 423, 646 647, 744)_______- 
526, 247 413, 766 112543) See 
27, 219, 238/25, 367, 254| 2, 137, 990) 286, 006 
es) OMe 1, 851, 084|_ uuereem 





(Dir Onna Sant Salvador, February Bile 1930.) 


GUATEMALA 


New rAtLway.—On March 30, 1930, a new railway line was opened 
The city of Quezaltenango, thereby linked with the 
town of San Felipe in the Department of Retalhuleu, is thus in direct 
and rapid communication not only with the capital of the Republic, 
but also with both Atlantic and Pacific seaports. 


to traffie. 


which is electric, is approximately 33 miles long. 


The new 


railway, 
(Boleti 


n de la 


Oficina de Informacién y Propaganda, del Ministerio de Relaciones 
Exteriores, Guatemala, March 31, 1930.) 
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HAITI 


Correre Exports.—A total of 4,019,000 kilograms (kilogram 
equals 2.2 pounds) of coffee, valued at 5,386,000 gourdes, was exported 
from Haiti during March, 1930. Although this represented a 33.6 
per cent increase over the quantity exported in March, 1929 (3,008,000 
kilograms), the value showed a decline of 1,607,000 gourdes, or 23 
per cent, over the corresponding month last year. Total exports of 
coffee for the first six months of the fiscal year (October to March) 
were 23,063,000 kilograms, a gain of 798,000 kilograms, or 3.6 per 
cent, valued at 35,841,000 gourdes, a loss in value of 14,240,000 
gourdes, or over 28 per cent. Coffee exports by months for the half- 
year period for the last three years are as follows: 





Month 1929-30 | 1928-29 1927-28 








= | 
kilograms rourdes | Kilograms Gourdes Kilograms Gourdes 
Octo bersene aaa att as | 2, 360, 329 4,407,511 | 3, 222, 425 | 7, 404, 857 2,836,610 | 6, 128, 794 
INowemiber= ==--= 2=-- = =e = | 3, 528, 963 6, 694, 006 | 4, O84, 576 8, 920, 675 4, 447, 301 9, 367, 885 
ID CCemibe ree aaa Pe ert E 4, 440, 306 7, 376, 983 3, 879, 767 | 8, 158, 334 6, 684, 746 13, 348, 920 





VATU AT yee nee es Se eS 4, 155, 811 6, 187, 294 4, 396, 183 | 9, 899, 151 4, 396, 183 9, 899, 151 
RGD RIAn yee seat ee seo 4, 561, 204 5, 792, 736 | 3, 674, 105 | 8, 709, 599 | 6, 111, 669 | 13, 259, 171 
Mp Clima on ne een o a tan 4, 019, 240 | 5, 385,796 | 3,008,420 | 6, 993, 376 5, 284, 341 12, 233, 287 

ING) (EE = eS eae | 23, 065, 853 | 35, 844, 326 | 22, 265,476 | 50, 080, 992 | 29, 760, 850 64, 237, 208 











| | 
| | Pee Sela | 





(Monthly Bulletin, Financial Adviser-General Receiver, Port au Prince, March, 
1930; Bulletin Mensuel d’Exportation, Port au Prince, April, 1930.) 





HONDURAS 


NATIONAL RAILWAY AND DOocK AT PuERTO CortEs.—On March 18 
the President of the Republic signed Decree No. 139, passed by the 
Congress the previous day, providing for the collection of certain 
taxes to be used for the purchase of the National Railway and the 
dock at Puerto Cortes. The 3 per cent ad valorem tax collected on 
consular invoices in accordance with Decree No. 6 of May 21, 1923, 
is increased to 5 per cent, the additional 2 per cent to be devoted 
exclusively to the above-mentioned purchases. Half of the annual 
balance from consular revenues and any budget surplus, except reve- 
nues éarmarked for special purposes, will also be added to the rail- 
way and dock funds. These will be deposited in a New York bank 
to the order of the Government of Honduras, until due measures are 
taken for their expenditure. (La Gaceta, Tegucigalpa, April 10, 1930.) 


MEXICO 


NATIONAL HIGHWAY AND TOURIST TRAVEL CONGRESSES.—The 
Third National Highway Congress and the First National Tourist 
Travel Congress were held simultaneously in Mexico City from 
April 22 to 26, 1930, with delegates from all the Federal States and 
Territories and several other Pan American Republics. On April 
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20 an extensive exhibition of automobiles and highway construction 
machinery was opened in the Stadium and two days later, on April 
22, the sessions of the Highway Congress and the Congress of Tourist 
Travel were formally inaugurated in the National Theater by the 
Secretary of Communications and Public Works acting on behalf 
of President Ortiz Rubio. Among other subjects considered in the 
Highway Congress were the economic function of the highway, the 
distribution of tunds for the construction and maintenance of national 
highways, the cooperation of the Federal and State Governments in 
highway construction, bases for the organization of highway construc- 
tion work, uniform methods for marking highways, coordination of 
highway and other systems of transportation, and inexpensive 
resurfacing materials. Both congresses were brought to a close on 
April 26, 1930. 

In the closing session of the Highway Congress a permanent com- 
mission was appointed and various resolutions adopted. The com- 
mission is composed in part of the following: Two representatives 
each from the National Highway Commission, the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and the War Department; one each from the Federation of 
Chambers of Commerce, Bureaus of Agriculture and Industry, the 
Rotary Club, engineers’ and architects’ associations; and six others 
appointed to represent various sections of the Republic. Resolutions 
were adopted providing for the selection of a route tor a highway from 
Oaxaca to Merida through the States of Tabasco and Campeche, the 
construction of a highway from Sonoro to Lower California, and 
recommending that the National Highway Commission include the 
construction of a highway from Iguala to Coyuca de Catalan (Guer- 
rero) in its program for the present year. Resolutions on the 
payment of fixed fees for the use of privately constructed highways, 
the adoption of a uniform system of signals for automobile drivers 
and other safety measures, and recommendations for the construc- 
tion of various highways were left for the consideration of the per- 
manent commission of the congress. (Hl Universal, Mexico City, 
Aprile 5 19,2022 23. 24 and=2 7. £9305) 

NICARAGUA 


THe Mortcace Bank or Nicaracua.—The opening of the Mort- 
gage Bank of Nicaragua has been announced for June, 1930. The 
bank was created to facilitate agricultural loans, according to pro- 
visions of the charter, sent in April to Congress for approval. The 
bank will grant long-term loans guaranteed by real-estate mortgages; 
the loans are to run for periods of not more than 30 years nor less than 
three, and be repaid in annual installments that include interest and 
amortization payments. 

_ The bank is to function for 82 years from the time of its establish- 
ment; its headquarters must be in Managua, but the board of directors 
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may establish branches or agencies in other cities as circumstances 
warrant. Property owned by the bank and notes or other paper 
issued by it are exempt from all taxation. Bonds guaranteed by 
bank capital and reserve funds and by mortgages in its name may be 
issued by the bank; such bonds may be sold at home or abroad and 
the proceeds put into new loans. (Hl Comercio, Managua, April 25, 


1930.) 
PANAMA 


RAILWAY EQUIPMENT.—The Government has ordered $113,342 
worth of new rolling stock for the Chiriqui National Railroad. The 
purchase comprises 3 motor coaches with a capacity of 40 passengers 
apiece, to be used as transports, 4 passenger cars each seating 75, 
and 1 locomotive. The new equipment will enable the railway to 
accommodate 125 first-class passengers and 225 second class, and to 
make the round trip from David to Puerto Armuelles in one hour and 
a half. (Star and Herald, Panama, April 4, 1930.) 

GOVERNMENT positTions.—To clarify a provision of the constitu- 
tion, the Chief Executive issued a resolution on April 7, 1930, stating 
that only citizens of the Republic may hold remunerative public posi- 
tions in Panama. Exception will be made, however, of such positions 
requiring technical knowledge or training which no citizen of Panama 
has had. (Gaceta Oficial, Panama, April 15, 1930.) 

Exports From Coton.—The leading articles exported from Colon 
and their value are given in the following table, compiled from 
Government records: 














Article Quantity Value 

Bananas swe ee TS 3,286,734 bunches______________- $2, 779, 110 
Cocomutseae a=. oe aa Foy 25 0 S00mmutse= S22 = 22 ee se 299, 485 
(CO Se re ee eee neers AT OSs DOUNOSS =o ee ene at ee 1, 833 
Chicletees ae OS ek 292 GO0hpOuUndS=-.2 253. 2a 50, 750 
pecaGieres 2 ot ea Ne Zi Sup OUI S as see nee peepee Sree Beat 427 
Sarsapamillay ss oe oeee ee Pa atexsh: | O\OUDOKG IS yee ae Ee oe | 2, 454 
Icvomye MU tse. ee ee eS ee 439,639 pounds:._.______-___-=_--- 6, 354 
Balata rubber. _--_-.-22__| ZOGlepoundss ewes aoe ee 417 
Blackmulbber. 2225 a Olio OU Silene oper ae yeh ee he 30 
Mortoise shell 222-82 | 4s 7clGs pound sss sees ee eS | 22, 969 
duntlekshields2=2 = 2. 2u5 2 hilt 2p Cun dsl ee ee eee es 133 

PIR Gall Res eet eee Ay ea ye See ene Se el SR ee Bei ad 3, 163, 962 





(The Star and Herald, Panama, April 14, 1930.) 
PARAGUAY 


NATIONAL REVENUE.—The total customs revenue collected at 
Paraguayan ports of entry during 1929 amounted to 1,036,675 pesos 
gold and 113,819,385 pesos paper. Revenue from the postal and 
telegraph services reached a total of 2,398 pesos gold and 10,416,097 
pesos paper, figures which show an important increase over the 
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proceeds from these services during the year previous. A comparison 
of the postal and telegraph revenue of 1928 with the four preceding 
years is as follows: 





Postal revenue Telegraph revenue 








Years 7 | 
Pesos, gold Pesos, paper Pesos, gold Pesos, paper 
| 
OD i ek Bene Sree Seer eee Pee ae PE | 2,812, 108 70 3, 128, 401 
NOD Gest eee Sat ays Sele ae eee eRe Ee 3 5809822 3, 249, 830 
EO Die ges 2 Er Lan ee ee ee 3, 149 ADO 2 AD On| See 3, 910, 804 
LOZS athe ee eee 4, 165 ADD 10S 8| =e 4, 340, 300 
AO 7A9 Vegi Were RS ee one eee Be 2, 398 | 5,298,209) jo aa 5, 117, 888 





(Revista del Comercio, Asuncion, March 16, 1930.) 


Pusuic pesT.—According to figures published in the annual re- 
port of the Chamber of Commerce, the foreign debt of Paraguay as 
of December 31, 1929 was 4,219,388 pesos gold. The internal debt 
on the same date was 2,738,942 pesos gold and 43,661,435 pesos paper, 
being distributed as follows: 





Pesos, gold | 





Debt Pesos, paper 
Gonsolidated 2s. see ae es ese ee a 2, 196, 892 25, 846, 027 
Ae rere lies ce ree at 8 i kp ge Ss 440,000 |. 
loahine einen bee et ial oy or ee ee 102,050 17,815, 408 





(Revista del Comercio, Asuncion, March 16, 1930.) 
CouURSES IN CIVIL AVIATION.—See page 756. 
PERU 
MortTGAGE CERTIFICATES.—The total value of mortgage certificates 
in circulation in Peru during 1929 was 4,538,750 Peruvian pounds, 
an increase of 8.8 per cent over the value of those in circulation during 


1928. The following is a comparison of the amounts issued by the 
various banks during the two years under consideration: 





Institutions 1928 1929 





litalianvbank¢o ee set eee OLE ee 


Bank of Rernuands|Fondon= ss a= eee 
Monti cagesis amlkaro feels e ruse eee eee eee 


Savings Banks se. ,n ey UMenrl os a ee el eee ae | 


RopularsBankso teen Uae esas eee ee 


ln Gernatlomelles amkero fe ker Ue enn 


Peruvian pounds 


Peruvian pounds 








1,957,550 | 2, 121, 650 
916, 100 1, 178, 600 
447, 900 460, 400 
309, 670 384, 450 
189, 350 219, 200 
171, 200 174, 450 

3,991,770 | 4, 538, 750 











(Boletin Mensual de la Camara de Comercio de Lima, Lima, March, 1930.) 
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ForEIGN TRADE.—According to a preliminary report issued by the 
Chief of the General Bureau of Custom House Statistics, the total 
foreign trade of Peru during 1929 amounted to 2,755,145 metric tons 
and was valued at 51,608,945 Peruvian pounds. The foreign trade 
during 1928 totaled 2,358,242 metric tons valued at 48,367,118 
Peruvian pounds, that of 1929, therefore, surpassing it by 396,903 
tons and a value of 3,241,836 Peruvian pounds. The general imports 
during 1929 were 603,577 metric tons valued at 18,217,172 Peruvian 
pounds and the exports, 2,151,568 metric tons valued at 33,391,782 
Peruvian pounds, an increase over the previous year of 44,231 metric 
tons valued at 1,368,830 Peruvian pounds in imports and 352,672 
metric tons valued at 1,873,006 Peruvian pounds in exports. (Boletin 
de la Camara de Comercio de Lima, Lima, March, 1930.) 


URUGUAY 
PURCHASE OF WHEAT SURPLUS.—See p. 732. 
VENEZUELA 


NEW TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH LINES.—At the end of February 
construction was begun on a new telegraph line from Acarigua, 
capital of the State of Zamora, to Valencia, capital of the State of 
Carabobo, crossing the State of Cojedes, and connecting many cities 
and towns in the three States. 

At the same time work was commenced on a national telephone 
line which will unite the city of San Carlos with the town of Manrique. 
The latter, thanks to its advantageous location, fine climate, and 
commercial and agricultural development, seems destined to be one 
of the ost important centers of the State of Cojedes. (HU Universal, 
Caracas, February 20 and 22, 1930.) 

Hicguways.—On March 28 of this year the President of the Repub- 
lic issued a decree providing for the extension to Naiguata of the 
present road from La Guaira to Camuri via Macuto. The new 
section, which is to be surfaced with gravel, will be not less than 23 
feet in width. The rich agricultural section lying east of La Guaira 
on the northern slope of the coastal range of mountains will thus be 
connected by land with the aforementioned port, with which it has 
heretofore been in communication only by sea. 

Construction was commenced a few months ago on a road from 
Cumarebo to Piritu. (Gaceta Oficial, Caracas, March 28, 1930; El 
Unwwersal, Caracas, April 1, 1930.) 


POPULATION, MIGRATION AND LABOR 
BRAZIL 


ImmicratTiIon.—According to information published by the Minis- 
try of Foreign Affairs, 100,424 immigrants landed in Brazil during the 
vear 1929, an increase of 18,363 as compared with 1928. The nation- 
ality of these immigrants was as follows: Portuguese, 38,879; Japa- 
nese, 16,648; Poles, 9,095; Italians, 5,288; Spaniards, 4,565; other 
nationalities, 25,949. The majority of the immigrants landed in 
Santos and Rio de Janeiro; the rest entered through the ports of 
Rio Grande do Sul, Para, Bahia, Pernambuco, and Sao Francisco. 
(Wileman’s Brazilian Review, March 13, 1930.) 


CUBA 


IMMIGRATION AND PASSENGER STATISTICS.—In 1929, 17,179 immi- 
grants entered the Republic. This was a decrease of 10,135 from 
1928, when 27,314 were admitted. 

The number of passengers arriving totaled 110,665, and those 
leaving 119,926, a total increase of 3,253 over 1928, when 117,716 
entered and 109,618 left. (Gaceta Oficial, Habana, April 9, 1930.) 


ECUADOR 





CoLonizaTIon.—An ad referendum contract has been signed be- 
tween the Minister of Social Welfare and Dr. Karel Vohnout as author- 
ized by an Executive decree issued on April 1, 1930. The settlers 
to be brought to Ecuador by Doctor Vohnout are to be preferably 
farmers and field laborers of Czechoslovakian, Swedish, Norwegian, 
Danish, English, German, Polish, and Rumanian nationality. Ac- 
cording to the terms of the contract a first group of settlers o1 30 fami- 
lies will be installed in the region within the second year from the 
signature of the contract and other groups of at least the same number 
of families must be installed in successive years. The Government 
is to provide transportation tor the settlers, their baggage, and agri- 
cultural implements from the port of Guayaquil to the colony, and 
is also to supply a house at the port of entry where the settlers can 
stay free of charge while waiting to be transported to their land. 
Individual contracts are to be signed between the concessionary and 
the settlers by which the latter will be granted lots of from 10 to 50 
hectares, a house and sufficient tools, seeds, and animals to begin the 
exploitation of their tracts. These contracts will be drafted with the 
approval of the President in accordance with the laws of the Republic, 
and suitable provisions will be made for the protection of the settlers 
and the method of payment of all advances made by the conces- 
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sionary. The Government will grant the concessionary a_ tract 
of land of 200 hectares (hectare equals 2.47 acres) located anywhere 
he chooses within a certain zone for every immigrant or family 
which settles permanently in the colony... The maximum area of the 
tracts of land to be granted to the concessionary is to be 2,000 hectares 
and when this limit is reached a contiguous tract of the same size 
will be reserved for future use by the Government. Within five 
years from the signing of this contract at least half of the lands 
which the Government has granted to the concessionary and _ half 
of the land which the latter has granted to the settlers must be 
under cultivation; otherwise, according to the terms of the contract, 
the concessionary will be entitled only to an area of uncultivated 
land equal to the one he has under cultivation at that period. Pro- 
vision is made in the contract for the construction and maintenance 
of roads, the improvement of river ports, and the installation of tele- 
phone, telegraph, and radio stations. All the machinery, tools, 
agricultural implements, seeds, and animals destined to the colony 
will be exempt from import duties during the first five years from the 
signature of the contract. Exemption from taxes and export duties 
on raw materials and manufactured products produced in the colony 
is also granted for a similar period. In accordance with the presi- 
dential decree the Executive will submit this contract to Congress 
during its next session. (Registro Oficial, Quito, April 5, 1930; 
El Comercio, Quito, April 7, 1930.) 


NICARAGUA 


IMMIGRATION RESTRICTIONS.—Following the custom of other coun- 
tries, the Government of Nicaragua has ordered that no immigrant 
may enter the jurisdiction of Nicaragua unless he has at least 50 
cordobas. This order was sent on April 25, 1930, to the authorities 
of every port, and of all towns situated on the Honduran or Costa 
Rican borders. (Hl Comercio, Managua, April 26, 1930.) 
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ARGENTINA 


NEW RECTOR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF BuENOs ArRES.—On March 1, 
1930, Dr. Enrique Butty assumed the presidency of the University 
of Buenos Aires at asimple ceremony. Doctor Butty, formerly dean 
of the Engineering School, is the first member of that department to 
be elected president of the university. 

After his graduation from the university with the degree of Civil 
Engineer in 1911, Doctor Butty worked for 19 years in the Ministry 
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of Public Works resigning to devote himself entirely to teaching. 
Besides his classes in the Engineering School, Doctor Butty teaches in 
the School of Agriculture of the same university, the Engineering 
School of the National University of La Plata, the National Institute 
for Secondary School Teachers, and the national colegio, both in 
Buenos Aires, and the Military Academy. He has also been ex- 
change professor to the University of Montevideo and has lectured 
in the universities of Madrid and Barcelona. (La Prensa, Buenos 
Aires, March 2, 1930, and Revista de Arquitectura, Buenos Aires, 
April, 1930.) 

Honor TO TEACHERS FROM THE UNITED States.—In the city of 
San Nicolas a service was held on May 11, 1930, in honor of the 
teachers who, at the invitation of Sefior Domingo Faustino Sarmiento, 
then President of Argentina, went from the United States in 1879 to 
organize a system of normal schools in Argentina. Miss Jennie 
Howard, one of the founders of the school in San Nicolas and the only 
living member of the group, was present at the service and received an 
enthusiastic ovation. (New York Times, May 12, 1930.) 

Bureau or VocaTionaAL GuripaNcE.—The Bureau of Vocational 
Guidance in Buenos Aires has published a report of its activities 
during the year April 1, 1929, to March 31, 1930. During that period 
1,845 detailed consultations were held with students who wanted help 
in choosing a profession, and 490 examinations to determine voca- 
tional aptitudes were given; of the latter, 212 were for the selection 
of a career and 278 for help in electing courses. The bureau dis- 
tributed 14,082 publications in answer to requests—7,994 copies of 
Guide to Higher Studies, 4,993 copies of Primer of Vocational Guid- 
ance, and 1,095 publications of a technical character. The courses in 
vocational guidance given by the bureau had an enrollment of 109 
students. (La Prensa, Buenos Aires, April 9, 1930.) 

BOLIVIA 

LITERARY AND MUSICAL COMPETITIONS.—The Rotary Club of La 
Paz, desirous of maintaining among school children veneration for the 
memory of the Grand Marshal of Ayacucho, Don Antonio José de 
Sucre, sponsored a literary competition; entries, which might be in 
prose or in verse, were to be on the subject Civic Tribute to Sucre. 
The author of the winning entry was to receive a gold medal and 
certificate of honor, and his composition was to be printed and dis- 
tributed to all the schools of the Republic. 

The same club also sponsored a musical competition for the most 
suitable military march. The winning piece, to be entitled ‘‘Grand 
Marshal of Avacucho March,” was to be awarded a gold medal. At 
the discretion of the jury, other compositions of sufficient merit may 
also be given awards, and entitled ‘‘ First President of Bolivia March” 
and ‘‘Antonio José de Sucre March.” (El Diario, La Paz, April 22, 
1930.) 
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BRAZIL 


Epucation Weex.—Acting in cooperation with other cultural 
institutions, the Brazilian Educational Association set aside the week 
of May 12, 1930, to be observed as Education Week throughout the 
Union. This is the third time Education Week has been celebrated 
in Brazil but the first in which each day of the week has been devoted 
to a particular educational acitvity. During the first day, dedicated 
to the home, a series of demonstrations of educational games and 
exhibitions of domestic appliances which lighten the task of the house- 
wife were held in Rio de Janeiro. On Fraternity Day the Rotary 
Club presented a number of lectures and films for school children; 
during one of these functions prizes were given to students of the 
public schools who had distinguished themselves during the school 
year. Another feature of the Fraternity Day celebration was a radio 
broadcast on the lives of the three great Brazilian abolitionists— 
José do Patrocinio, Joaquim Nabuco, and the Viscount of Rio 
Branco. An exchange of visits by students and teachers of the 
public and private schools, during which short lectures were delivered 
on the great educators of the world, was part of the program during 
School Day. Health Day was celebrated with a number of athletic 
competitions and the showing of films emphasizing the value of 
physical education. Articles on the educational value of the Boy 
Scout movement, featuring the training in citizenship and leadership 
offered by this organization, appeared in the leading Rio de Janeiro 
dailies on Citizenship Day. <A parade of the Brazilian Boy Scouts 
as well as mass meetings in the public squares was also part of the 
program. Nature Day was the occasion for visits to the Botanical 
Garden, the National Museum, and the National Observatory at 
Rio de Janeiro and for the announcement of the results of a contest 
conducted by the Brazilian Educational Association for the selection 
of anational flower. The last day was Good Will Day, devoted to the 
strengthening of friendship among children of all nations and creeds. 
On this occasion a message from the children of Brazil to the children 
of the world was broadcast by the Radio Club of Rio de Janeiro. 
(Jornal do Brasil, Rio de Janeiro, April 4 and May 13, 1930.) 


CHILE 


ABILITY RECORD CARDS.—The Minister of Public Instruction issued 
a decree dated April 2, 1930, providing that every pupil is henceforth 
to be furnished with an ability record card on entering the primary 
school. This card is to be kept and filled out during the student’s 
entire elementary school course so that each teacher may understand 
the development of character and ability in his pupils as they come 
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to him. The card will give detailed information regarding the 
student’s psychological traits, physical condition, social and economic 
background, intellectual capacity, special qualities and salient char- 
acteristics, especially those indicative of vocational aptitude, and spe- 
cific conclusions drawn from the above information, in which the pupil’s 
own desires and fitness for his preference are taken into consideration. 
The record cards of all those continuing their studies beyond the 
primary grades will be sent by the Director General of Education to 
the respective secondary, vocational, commercial, or agricultural 
school. (Hl Mercurio, Santiago, April 3, 1930.) 

LirkRAcY CAMPAIGN.—An intensive literacy campaign is being 
waged in Chile with the cooperation of members of many different 
organizations—students in high schools, universities, and private 
schools, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, the Red Cross, internal-revenue em- 
ployees, soldiers, and working men and women. Evening, late after- 
noon, and Sunday classes are being organized in schools, factories, 
labor organization headquarters, universities, schools—in fact, in any 
place at all suitable for such a purpose. (HI Mercurio, Santiago, 
March 15, 1930.) 

COSTA RICA 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS FOR NURSING.—Entrance requirements 
for the Schools of Midwifery and Nursing have been changed by 
decree of the President issued March 27, 1930, to read that applicants 
should present a certificate that they have finished the lower sec- 
ondary grades. Nevertheless, the governing board of the School of 
Medicine may at its discretion permit special students to attend 
classes provisionelly during the first three months of the school year, 
with the privilege of enrolling as regular pupils at the end of that time 
if they have shown ability and seriousness of purpose. (La Gaceta, 
San Jose, March 29, 1930.) 

Four-T Cuiuss.—See p. 731. 


CUBA 


ScHoot or INpustriAL TEcHNOoLOGy.—The School of Industrial 
Technology opened this year with 365 pupils. This school, under the 
direction of Sefior Fernando Aguado, prepares Cuban youths to fill 
technical positions in the new industries now being established in 
Cuba. (Boletin Oficial de la Secretaria de Estado, February, 1930.) 

WOMEN STUDENTS AT THE UNIVERSITY.—The attendance of women 
at the university has increased greatly in the last few years. During 
the school year 1925-26 women constituted only 12 per cent of the 
4,582 students, but during 1928-29, 22 per cent of the 6,332 students 
were women. (Noticias de Cuba, Washington, April 30, 1930.) 
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EcCUADOREAN FOLK Music.—Madame Viteri, wife of His Excellency 
the Minister of Ecuador to the United States, Dr. Homero Viteri 
Lafronte, recently delivered an interesting lecture on the folk music 
of Ecuador before the members of the Arts Club of Washington. 
She explained the development of this music under the influence of 
two entirely different musical traditions—the Indian and the Span- 
ish—and how the Spanish music brought by the Conquistadores to 
America did not supplant the aboriginal music, but existed side by 
side with it, the music of the conquerors and the music of the con- 
quered influencing each other reciprocally. She described delight- 
fully the following principal types of the genuine folk music to be 
found in Ecuador: The Yaravi, a melancholy Indian song, the 
mournful plaint of a vanquished race which through the monotony 
of its notes expresses the infinite bitterness of memories of a past 
splendor which can never return; the San Juan, an aboriginal cere- 
monial dance; the Cancién, suitable as a setting for the poetry of 
love and longing and therefore never omitted from the serenade; 
the Alza que te han visto, a gay, lighthearted combination of all forms 
of emotional expression, and the Pasillo, a composition popular in 
both Colombia and Ecuador, whose melodious notes are not only a 
provocation to dream and remember but to dance and sing. Madame 
Viteri then played with exquisite taste a series of modern dances 
developed from the fundamental elements of Ecuadorean folk music 
which, in order to enrich their harmonic material, have been given 
a free development and a distinct treatment. 


EL SALVADOR 


ScHoout NotgEs.—The following educational notes are taken from 
the recent Executive message: 

For the purpose of unifying instruction in Salvador, in accordance 
with a decree of April 23, 1929, the Board of Education took over the 
control of public and private primary, normal, secondary, and com- 
mercial schools. There were 931 primary schools in 1929—527 
urban schools, 348 rural schools, and 56 night schools for adults— 
with a total enrollment of 55,916, under the charge of 1,632 teachers. 
Six teachers were sent by the Government to study education in 
Chile, on condition that upon their return they teach 10 years in 
whatever position the Government may assign to them. Considerable 
school construction has been carried on. The year’s work was suc- 
cessfully completed in the two Government normal schools and the 
National Institute (a secondary school), all of which are in San Sal- 
vador, as well as in the 19 private secondary schools recognized by the 
Government. Commercial instruction was given in 8 schools having 
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an enrollment of 136. Higher education was given in the 5 colleges 
of the university, having an enrollment of 409. Thirty doctors’ 
degrees were granted. Among the visitors welcomed at the uni- 
versity were the president of the University of Guatemala, student 
delegations from Guatemala and Honduras, and various distinguished 
foreign scientists and authors. (Diario Oficial, San Salvador, 
February 20, 1930.) 
GUATEMALA 


NORMAL SCHOOL FOR RURAL TEACHERS.—By a Government resolu- 
tion dated December 3, 1929, the first Guatemalan Normal School 
for Rural Teachers was created. The basic purposes of this new 
institution are: To prepare capable teachers with good health and 
strength for outdoor work; to carry to the rural population practical 
and useful information; to increase social cooperation and strengthen 
the bonds between the school and the home; and to foster patriotism 
by means of labor and improved conditions in small communities. 

The new normal school will have three courses: Scientific-literary ; 
in mechanical arts; and in farming and industry. There will also be 
a forge, a tinsmithy, carpentry, tailoring, carriage, and shoe-repairing 
shops, and an industrial laboratory. Besides the regular program 
there will be vacation classes for the further training of rural-school 
teachers. A student savings bank will be established under the con- 
trol of the director and a monthly bulletin published by the students. 

The director of the school must be a normal school graduate, 
a citizen of Guatemala, and have had at least 10 years of experience 
in the primary and normal schools of the Republic. Students re- 
ceiving scholarships from the Government will, on finishing the 
course, teach in the place and at the salary assigned them for a number 
of years equal to that during which they received State aid. (Diario 
de Centro América, Guatemala, January 28, 1930.) 


HONDURAS 


ScHoou staTistics.—The following information was taken from 
the 1928-29 report of the Secretary of State in the Department of 
Public Instruction: 


There were 1,250 primary schools having a total enrollment of 41,854 pupils 
under the charge of 1,637 teachers, the enrollment in the kindergartens alone 
being 540. Of the 1,250 primary schools, 1,227 were public and 23 private; 
616 urban and 634 rural, 439 for boys, 285 for girls, 467 coeducational, 51 for 
adults, and 8 kindergartens. These figures represent an increase of 194 schools 
over those of the previous year. Greater emphasis has been laid on vocational 
training in the schools for adults, in order that the students may profit in their 
daily occupations by their classroom work. 

The school savings fund on deposit with the Bank of Honduras after five 
years of accumulation amounted on July 31, 1929, to 20,608.13 lempiras, and is 
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earning 4 per cent interest annually. The pension and retirement fund, established 
in 1928, to which the teachers themselves contribute, reached 10,987.87 lempiras 
in the first year, and amounted to 12,716.69 lempiras in 1929. 

‘“Cultural Missions’’ have been doing good work among Indians in the border 
Departments and other sections of the country. A large number of associations 
of parents have been organized to cooperate with the teachers and the school 
authorities in improving the schools. 

The cost of primary instruction was 1,165,228.03 lempiras, 490,440.41 lempiras 
being paid by the National Government and the rest by municipal authorities, 
at a cost per pupil of 3.78 lempiras and per school of 1,010.61 lempiras. 

In the 12 public and 2 private secondary schools, taught by 267 teachers, the 973 
students enrolled were taking the following courses: Arts, 494; commercial, 344; 
girls’ vocational, 185. The objects of the latter 2-year vocational course given in 
the secondary schools are preparation for trades and industry, and a cultural 
training to prepare girls to take their place at home and in society. Upon 
graduation each student receives a diploma in domestic and industrial arts. 
Normal courses were taken by 746 students—485 girls and 261 boys. 

The cost of secondary and normal training offered in publie colegios and in 
those receiving subsidies from the Government was 340,603.97 lempiras, the cost 
per pupil being 232.73 lempiras, while university training cost 60,000 lempiras at a 
cost per student of 427.04 lempiras. 

The 167 students in the university were studying in the following colleges: 
Law and political sciences, 76; medicine and surgery, 71; and engineering, 20. 

Special attention was given to physical education, and athletic teams were 
organized at several schools. 

The valuable services offered by the National Library and Archives have been 
utilized by the public in general, and especially by students. Statistics show 
23,598 readers, of whom 23,4386 were natives and 162 foreigners. (Memoria de 
Instruccién Piblica, 1928-29, Tegucigalpa, 1930.) 


MEXICO 


Buitpine oF Pan AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF GEOGRAPHY AND His- 
TORY OPENED.'—On May 5, 1930, the spacious building erected in 
Mexico City by the Mexican Government for the housing of the Pan 
American Institute of Geography and History, created in accordance 
with a resolution of the Sixth International Conference of American 
States, was formally opened by President Ortiz Rubio. Addresses 
were made by Sr. Pedro G. Sanchez, director of the institute; Dr. 
Salvador Massip, president of the executive committee of the insti- 
tute; Dr. Ricardo Alduvin, Minister Plenipotentiary of Honduras 
before the Mexican Government, and Sr. Moreira de Abreu, First 
Secretary of the Brazilian Legation in Mexico City; many high Gov- 
ernment officials and members of the diplomatic corps were present 
among the distinguished assemblage which gathered to witness the 
ceremonies. The building of the new institution is located near the 
Astronomical and Meteorological Observatories in Tacubaya, one of 
the suburbs of Mexico City. (EI Universal, Mexico City, May 4 and 
6, 1930.) 


1See BULLETIN of the Pan American Union, March, 1930 
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CREATION OF INSTITUTE OF SocrAL ResEARcH.—On April 11, 1930, 
formal ceremonies marking the creation of the Institute of Social 
Research were held before a distinguished audience in the Paraninfo 
of the National University in Mexico City. As outlined by the rector 
of the National University of which the institute is a part, the purpose 
of the new institution will be to engage in research on social condi- 
tions and problems, particularly as they relate to Mexico. For 
purposes of organization, the institute has been divided into four 
general sections each of which will devote its activities to a special 
field. The first section will undertake a study of social institutions, 
the second a study of population, the third an investigation of eco- 
aomic conditions, and the fourth a survey of legal and political insti- 
tutions. The number of these sections, however, is not arbitrary and 
may be increased when conditions justify. Each section is in charge of 
a supervisor appointed by the board of directors of the university and 
will have in its employ such trained assistants as may be necessary. 
Reports on the work carried on or approved by the institute, together 
with conclusions formulated as a result of its research, will be pub- 
lished periodically ; the institute is also authorized to give lectures and 
use other means of publicity when it is necessary to orient public 
opinion in respect to questions of national importance. The institute 
will be open to all students of the university who may wish to col- 
laborate in such work. One of the first studies to be undertaken will 
be a study of the ejidos, or communal lands. (EI Universal, Mexico 
City, April 5 and 11, 1930.) 

PARAGUAY 


ScHOOL ENROLLMENT.—<According to a report by the National 
Council of Education there are at present 10,894 pupils enrolled in 
the upper and intermediate grades of the Asuncion schools. Of 
this number, 5,856 are boys and 5,038 are girls. The Republic of 
Argentina School has the largest enrollment with 1,068 pupils, the 
school annexed to the normal school is the second largest with 1,054 
pupils, and the Republic of Brazil School third with 865. (EI 
Diario, Asuncion, March 17, 1930.) 

CoursE IN AVIATION.—A course in aviation for civilians was 
opened in Asuncion on April 1, 1930, under the auspices of the 
Paraguayan Aeronautical Society. Widespread interest was mani- 
fested in the subject, two women being among the first 10 to enroll. 
(El Diario, Asuncion, March 25 and April 2, 1930.) 


PERU 


NEW EQUIPMENT FOR UNIVERSITY.—Chemistry and physics labora- 
tories which compare favorably with the best in the Republic have 
been recently installed in the University of Trujillo. The chemistry 
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laboratory in particular has not only served the staff and students 
of the university, but has come to fill an important place in the indus- 
trial life of the community. It has made many experiments and analy- 
ses of numerous substances for the mining companies operating in 
the surrounding region, and as a result of other investigations carried 
on there a fruit canning factory is soon to be established in the city. 
Other equipment added to the university includes the construction of 
a special room in connection with the physical culture department for 
instruction in fencing and the laying out of tennis and basket ball 
courts and a field for track athletics. (La Prensa, Lima, March 27, 
1930.) 
UNITED STATES-PAN AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


CoutumBia Universiry Mrpau.—On the occasion of the one hun- 
dred and seventy-fifth anniversary celebration of the founding of 
Columbia University in the city of New York, the University Medal 
was awarded to alumni of foreign birth and training who have re- 
turned to important public service in their native lands. The follow- 
ing Spanish Americans were recipients of this distinguished award: 
Chile—Luis Alfredo Tirapegui Leiva, Ph. D., 1910, Head of the De- 
partment of Education in the National University of Santiago; 
Colombia—Camilo Claudio Restrepo, E. M., 1887, C. E., 1889, Gov- 
ernor of the State of Antioquia; Mexico—Manuel Barranco, B. S., 
1911, Ph. D., 1914, Secretary of the University of Mexico; Victor 
Manuel Braschi, Ph. B., 1881, E. M., 1883, C. E., 1884, Engineer; 
Carlos Contreras, B. Arch., 1921, Architect and Professor in the Na- 
tional University of Mexico; and Moisés Saenz. A. M., 1921, Assistant 
Secretary, Federal Department of Education. (Information received 
from Columbia University.) 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY SERVICE MEDAL 


Awarded to six Latin American alumni of Columbia University for important public service rendered 
in their native lands. 
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URUGUAY 


ScHoou notEs.—The following educational notes are taken from 
the last Executive message: 

The Department of Public Instruction has had three prime objectives in its 
work during the past six months: Reorganization of the university, improvement 
of primary schools, and advancement of adult education. 

The changes brought about in the university provided for a unified organization 
in administrative matters,while each school is a specialized technical and teach- 
ing unit. The control of secondary education was again put in the hands of the 
National Government. 

In the primary schools an intensified building program was carried out, while 
budgetary modifications provided for 816 new teaching positions and an increased 
sum for food and clothing for needy pupils. 

Adult education has been given an impetus by the establishment of a Govern- 
ment radio service by means of which it is hoped to influence the cultural and 
artistic life and the ideals of the people. 

Statistics for the year 1929 areas follows: One thousand two hundred and eighty- 
eight public schools, with 4,023 teachers, a maximum enrollment of 158,465 
pupils, and an average attendance of 127,566; 31 night courses and 2 late after- 
noon courses with 195 teachers and an enrollment of 4,441; 2 normal schools; 
2 normal school courses outside the capital; 2 institutions for deaf-mutes; 3 open- 
air schools; a camp at the seashore; 1 kindergarten; 75 itinerant teachers; 3 
experimental schools; classes for children whose speech habits need correction; 
special classes for mentally retarded children; and the ‘‘Artigas’? School in 
Paraguay. (Diario Oficial, Montevideo, March 15, 1930.) 


Seconp InTER-AMERICAN TEACHERS’ CONVENTION.—The Second 
Inter-American Teachers’ Convention attended by delegates from 
several of the countries of the Americas was held from February 15 to 
23 in Montevideo. The Minister of Public Instruction, undersecre- 
tary, and school officials attended the opening session, held in the 
auditorium of the University of Montevideo. The resolutions passed 
dealt with the establishment of regional secretariats, adoption of the 
carnet of the International Association of American Teachers, and 
the foundation of a ‘‘ University of American Culture’”’ with branches 
in each of the countries of the Americas, while the idea of the public 
country day school was approved in principle. Discussions were 
carried on relative to the following matters: Teacher-training, the 
attitude of the school and the teacher toward the union of the Ameri- 
can nations, vocational problems, rights of minorities in education, 
child labor, and educational experimentation. The seat of the Inter- 
national Association of American Teachers is to be Buenos Aires, 
and the third convention is to be held in 1932 at Rio de Janeiro, 
(La Obra, Buenos Aires, April 10, 1930.) 


VENEZUELA 


CENTENNIAL TRIBUTES TO BoLtfivar.—In connection with the com- 
memoration next December of the centenary of Bolivar’s death, 
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extensive preparations are being made in many nations, including the 
United States, to observe fittingly the memory of this great hero of 
South American independence. Especially throughout Venezuela, 
where he was born, every group is planning to render the tribute that 
is within its power. It is therefore interesting to note that the stu- 
dents of the Simén Bolivar Secondary School in San Cristobal, capital 
of the State of Tachira, have opened a free evening school for workers 
as their part of the centenary celebration, and that the city of Merida 
is planning, on the initiative of the newspaper Patria, to start a public 
library which will be named in honor of the Liberator. (411 Universal, 
Caracas, March 24 and April 4 and 5, 1930.) 

SCHOOL OF AVIATION.—By Executive decree of March 12, 19380, a 
building to accommodate graduate and student pilots and mechanics 
will be erected for the school of aviation located in Maracay. (£1 
Universal, Caracas, March 13, 1930.) 
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CHILE 


PUBLIC HEALTH SCHOOL.—On April 14, 1930, in the Bacteriological 
Institute in Santiago, the National Public Health School was formally 
opened, and classes were begun the following day. The new school, 
established to train public-health officials and bacteriologists, is 
under the direction of Professor Krauss, director of sanitation studies 
of the Department of Education. The courses are open to those 
already having suitable professional training, such as physicians, 
pharmacists, dentists, or veterinaries. Two degrees will be granted: 
That of Doctor of Public Health, to surgeons completing satisfactorily 
the prescribed 2-year course, and that of Public Health Bacteriologist, 
to students who complete a 1-year course. <A special 6-month 
course, given in the late afternoon, has also been planned for primary- 
school teachers. The institution fills a great need in the educational 
system of the nation, for hitherto those interested in public-health 
careers have had to study abroad. (4 Mercurio, Santiago, April 3 
and 8, 1930.) 

COLOMBIA 


CHILD VAGRANCY.—The mayor of Bogota, in view of the increasing 
number of child vagrants, has issued a decree forbidding all children 
under 15 years of age to be on the streets of the city after 7 o’clock in 
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the evening. Those found after that hour will be taken by the police 
to the Red Cross dormitory, where they will be given temporary lodg- 
ing and an investigation be made into the causes of their condition. 
If it proves that the child has no parents or guardians to look after 
him, or that he is being willfully neglected, he will be sent to the San 
Antonio Orphan Asylum, provided that he is not under 5 years of age 
and has no contagious disease. A responsible person claiming the 
child may take him on payment of the expenses incurred in the deten- 
tion and care of the child, and a fine of 20 pesos gold for having failed 
to comply with the edict. (Hl Nuevo Tiempo, Bogota, March 28, 
1930.) 
CUBA 


TRIBUTE TO FOUNDER OF SCHOOL FOR NURSES.-—On April 27, at a 
ceremony in the auditorium of the Gen. Calixto Garcia National 
Hospital, the Secretary of Public Health decorated Miss Mary A. 
O’Donnell with the National Merit Cross of the Carlos J. Finlay 
Order. Miss O’Donnell, founder of the first school for nurses in 
Cuba, has for 30 years held many important positions; at her retire- 
ment she was superintendent of nurses in the Esperanza Sanatorium, 
a position she had held since the institution was founded. On the 
same occasion Sefiorita Martina Guevara, president of the National 
Association of Nurses, bestowed upon Miss O’Donnell a gold medal 
and announced her election as honorary member and counsellor of the 
association, fostered by her wise counsel. (Diario de la Marina, 
Habana, April 27, 1930.) 

AWARD OF MEDAL.—The insignia of the National Merit Order 
Carlos J. Finlay has been conferred by Dr. Francisco M. Fernandez, 
Secretary of Public Health, upon Dr. Aristides Agramonte, Dr. A. 
Lépez del Valle, Dr. Fernando Rensoli, Dr. Hugo Roberts, and Dr. 
Mario G. Lebredo, in token of their constant interest and unceasing 
service in the cause of public health in Cuba. (Finlay, Habana, 
November, 1929—February, 1930.) 


GUATEMALA 


LECTURES ON PUBLIC HEALTH.—A course of free lectures on pub- 
lic health was begun on March 10, 1930, in the School of Medicine 
of the University of Guatemala. The theme for this year is tubercu- 
losis, against which an active campaign is being waged at present. 
The first four lectures, given by eminent Guatemalan specialists, 
dealt with vaccination, sanatoriums, and the present aspect of the 
struggle. (Diario de Centro América, Guatemala, March 7, 1930.) 
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PANAMA 


New Hospirau AT Davip.—Ground was broken for a new hospital 
at David on April 16, 1930, at a ceremony in which President Aro- 
semena and officials of the Department of Public Health and Social 
Welfare took part. The site chosen is an accessible spot in the 
suburbs of the city. The hospital will consist of a 2-story main 
building for general hospital purposes with three adjoining pavilions, 
one for patients suffering from contagious diseases, one for the staff, 
and the third for the service department. Funds for the construction 
of the hospital, which will cost, exclusive of equipment, $170,000, will 
be provided by the Anti-Tuberculosis League. (Star and Herald, Pan- 
ama, April 12, 1930.) 

PARAGUAY 


EXHIBITION OF HEALTH FILMS.—The Director General of Public 
Welfare announced during February that a number of health films 
acquired by that office would be exhibited at stated times in Asuncion 
as a means of instructing the public in the dangers of various diseases, 
their effects on the body, preventive measures, and kindred subjects. 
At the first public exhibition held on February 7, 1930, a motion 
picture illustrating the connection of the rat with bubonic plague was 
shown. (Hl Diario, Asuncion, February 7, 1930.) 


PERU 


DENTAL CLINIC FOR CHILDREN.—A dental clinic for children under 
16 years of age has recently been established in Lima by the Public 
Welfare Society of that city. Although several dental clinics had 
previously been opened there, they serve only adults; hence upon the 
donation of valuable dental instruments by the Provincial Council of 
Lima, the society took action to acquire and equip a center where 
children could be given free treatment. The new clinic is in charge 
of Dr. Miguel R. Denegri, assisted by three graduate dentists. 
Other similar clinics will be opened later. (La Prensa, Lima, April 5, 
1930.) 





FEMINISM 


BRAZIL 


MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN OF WOMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS.—The Bra- 
zilian Federation for the Advancement of Women launched on 
April 30, 1930, a campaign to increase the number of its members 
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and of the two organizations affiliated with it, the University Women’s 
Union and the League of Women Voters. The federation was 
founded on August 9, 1922, and besides promoting the development 
of a higher standard of culture among women, protecting mothers 
and children, and safeguarding women workers through legislation 
and other protective measures. proposes to stimulate a spirit of 
cooperation among women and to interest them in public and social 
problems, to secure the political rights granted to women by the 
Constitution and prepare them for the exercise of those rights, and 
to strengthen the friendly relations now existing with the other 
American Republics so as to insure the preservation of peace and 
justice among the countries of the Western Hemisphere. (Jornal do 
Brasil, Rio de Janeiro, April 30, 1930.) 
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REPORTS RECEIVED TO JUNE 1, 1930 











al 
Subject Date | Author 
ARGENTINA | 
1930 
Argentine exports for 1929, and forecast of 1929-30 cereal crop__| Mar. 6 | Chargé  d’affaires, | Buenos 
Aires. 
BOLIVIA 
| 
Decree of Apr. 21, 1930, amending law of Sept. 30, 1898, making | Apr. 26 | Legation, La Paz. 
the decimal metric system for weights and measures obliga- 
tory throughout Bolivia, effective Jan. 1, 1931. | 
BRAZIL | 
Annual report for year 1929 of the Santos consular district ____- Mar. 26 Arthur G, Parsloe, vice consul 
; at Santos. 
Review of the Bahia district, quarter ended Mar. 31, 1930_--_- Apr. 1] A.J. Neu, vice consul at Bahia. 
International Sample Fair to be held in Rio in July, 1930_____- Apr. 3 | Claude I. Dawson, consul gen- 
eral at Rio de Janeiro. 
The Director General of Department of Health states that | Apr. 15 | The embassy, Rio de Janeiro. 
since September, 1929, no case of yellow fever has developed 
in Brazil. 
Review of the Santos district, quarter ended Mar. 31, 1930__.-| Apr. 16 | Arthur C, Parsloe. 
Review of the commerce and industries of Brazil, quarter ended | Apr. 22 | Claude I, Dawson. 
Mar. 31, 1930. 
CHILE 
Review of the Magallanes consular district, quarter ended | Mar. 25 | A. Whidden Magnitzky, vice 
Mar. 31, 1929. consul at Magallanes. 
Commerce and industries of the Arica district, quarter ended | Apr. 15 | Stephen C. Worster, vice con- 
Mar. 31, 1930. sul at Arica. 
COLOMBIA 
Review of the Medellin consular district, quarter ended Mar. | Apr. 20 | Carlos C. Hall, vice consul at 
31, 1930. Medellin. : 
Commerce and industries of Cartagena district, quarter ended | Apr. 23 | William P. Robertson, vice 
Mar. 31, 1930. consul at Cartagena. 
CUBA 
Review of the Antilla consular district for the year 1929______- Apr. 29 | Horace J. Dickinson, consul at 
Antilla. 
iproposedsnewa Cuban Jegislation=-=+---22----- 2-2-2 - eee May 6)| F. T. F. Dumont, consul gen- 
eral at Habana. 
Increased production of asphalt in Cuba___________- Se se May 13 | Harold B. Quarton, consul at 
Habana. 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Review of the Puerto Plata consular district for quarter ended | Apr. 26 | W. R. Bickers, consul at 
Mer. 31, 1930. Puerto Plata. 
GUATEMALA 
Inauguration of the electric railway of Los Altos__.-.---------- Mar. 8 | C. K. Donald, consul general 
at Guatemala City. 
HAITI 
The commerce and industries of the Port au Prince district for | Apr. 26 | Donald R. Heath, consul at 
quarter ended Mar. 31, 1930. Port au Prince. 
| 
HONDURAS 
Review of La Ceiba district for quarter ended Mar. 31, 1930___! Apr. 28 | Nelson R. Park, consul at La 
Ceiba. 
MEXICO | 
Education in Guadelajara consular district......._..--..__-__- Apr. 21 | William B. Lawton, vice con- 
sul at Guadelajara. 
Completion of the Santa Ana-Caborea highway-__------__-_ -- Apr. 29 | Maurice W. Altaffer, consul at 
Nogales. 
PANAMA 
Be ew of the Colon consular district quarter ended Mar. 31, | Apr. 20 | William W. Early, consul at 
1930. | Colon. 
Commerce and industries for quarter ended Mar. 31, 1930_ --_- Apr. 28 | Herbert O. Williams, consul 





at Panama City. 
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Reports received to June 1, 1930—Continued 








Subject Date Author 
PARAGUAY 
1930 
Annual report of commerce and industries for calendar year | Mar. 28 | John B. Frost, vice consul in 
1929. charge, Asuncion. 
SALVADOR 
Review of commerce and industries for quarter ended Mar. 31, | Apr. 7 | A. E. Carleton, consul at San 
1930. Salvador. 
VENEZUELA 
Review of Puerto Cabello district, quarter ended Mar. 31, 1930_| Apr. 22 | George R. Phelan, vice consul 
at Puerto Cabello. 
Review of the La Guaira district quarter ended Mar. 31, 1930__| Apr. 29 | Ben C. Matthews, vice consul 








at La Guaira. 
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mae CENTENARY OF THE REPUBLIC 
OF ECUADOR’ 


By Dr. Homerro Vitert LAFRONTE 


Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of Ecuador in the United States 
] 
GEOGRAPHICAL CHARACTERISTICS 


HE great Andine cordillera which traverses the full length of 

South America passes through Ecuador in two lofty and majestic 
chains, known respectively as the eastern and western cordilleras. 
These two famous mountain ranges, so imposing with their great 
masses, lofty snow-covered peaks, and awe-inspiring volcanoes, run 
practically parallel to each other and to the Pacific coast. At various 
places, however, the distance between the two is considerably less 
than usual, leaving in the center a narrow pass or elevated plateau 
crossed from time to time by a number of lesser or transverse ranges 
uniting the eastern and western cordilleras and forming what has 
been described as a cyclopean stairway. The principal inter-Andine 
ranges, the colossal steps of this gigantic stair, are nine in number. 

Within the inter-Andine valley there are numerous basins formed 
by the transverse ranges of the two main cordilleras. Their general 
aspect varies greatly, owing to the unusual and surprising effects 
produced by the unevenness of the terrain and the diversity of 
geographical conditions. Each basin has its own river system, 
whose main stream breaks through one or the other of the cordilleras 
to empty into the Pacific or the Amazon as the case may be. 

Of these rivers, the Pacific receives the waters of the Guaitara 
from the Pasto Basin, which is largely Colombian; the Mira from the 
Ibarra Basin, the Guaillabamba from the Quito Basin, the Chimbo from 
the Chimbo Basin, the Chanch4n from the Alausi Basin, the Canar 








Bee ore BULLETIN is indebted to the distinguished author of this article for the numerous interesting 
illustrations with the exception of the frontispiece and those on pages 766, 781, 785, and 801. 
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THE ECUADOREAN ANDES 
The articulation of the Andes in Ecuador, after Wolf. 
Inter-Andean transverse ranges: I—Cajanuma; IJ.—Acayana and Guagra-uma; III.—Portete 


and Tinajillas; IV.—Azuay; V.—Ticocajas; VI.—Sanancajas and Igualata; VII.—Tiupullo; 
VIII.—Mojanda and Cajas; IX.—Altos de Boliche. 
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from the Cafiar Basin, the Jubones from the Jubones Basin, the Tumbez 
from the Zaruma Basin and the Catamayo from the Loja Basin. 

The Pastaza River from the Latacunga, Ambato, and Riobamba 
Basin, the Paute from the Cuenca Basin, and the Zamora from the 
Loja Basin, on the other hand, break through the eastern cordillera 
and empty into the Amazon. 

Besides the gorges and other openings carved in the cordilleras 
by the inter-Andine rivers, there are also various depressions or passes 
which facilitate access to the various regions into which the territory 
of Ecuador is geographically divided. 

The principal passes in the eastern cordillera are the Guamani, 
which joins the Quito Basin with the upper Napo, the Colay, which 
facilitates communication between the Riobamba Basin and the upper 
Upano, and the Portado, which connects the Cuenca Valley and the 
upper Santiago. Those in the western cordillera are the Paguangalli, 
between the Quito Basin and the source of the Esmeraldas River, 
the Huinzha and Lozan which unite the Latacunga and Ambato 
Basin with the sources of the Esmeraldas and Vinces Rivers, and the 
Cajas, which connects the Cuenca Basin and the Pacific littoral. 

The two Andine cordilleras in Ecuador are quite unlike; the eastern, 
or principal, chain is loftier and more regular. The learned geographer 
Wolf adds that this unlikeness is not based solely on their exterior 
and purely geographic aspect, as their geological formation is also 
different. 

The same scientist estimates the average altitude of the Ecuadorean 
Andes at 3,500 meters, that of the inhabited inter-Andine region at 
2,500 meters, and the height of Chimborazo at 6,200 meters, although 
Sinclair declares this peak to be 20,576 feet. 

The Andes, in fact, divide Ecuador into three regions, each of which 
is well-defined and easily distinguishable from the others. These 
are the cis-Andine or littoral, the inter-Andine or sierra, and the trans- 
Andine or eastern. The first includes the territory between the Pacific 
and the western cordillera, the second the region between the two 
ranges, and the third that lying to the east of the mountains. 

The littoral may be subdivided into two sections: One, entirely level, 
situated along the seacoast; the other, formed by the base of the 
cordillera as it slopes down to merge into the coastal plain. Its soil, 
in general, is well-watered, and fine rivers and magnificent forests 
are to be found along practically its whole length. 

The physical appearance of the Andine region is unusually varied 
and presents the most surprising contrasts. While the sierra enjoys a 
temperate climate in some sections, it is cold in others. In the more 
elevated regions of the high plateau, says Gonzélez Suarez, the wind 
blows continuously and the prevailing temperatureislow. The valleys, 
on the other hand, are sheltered, and in some the heat is almost suffo- 
cating. In general, it may be said that every possible temperature 
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from the penetrating chill of the upper paramos to the stifling heat 
of the deep valleys may be found in this region. 

Likewise the inter-Andine terrain presents many aspects. It 
is characterized by extensive plains, wide valleys, deep ravines and 
steep hills, here a mantle of pleasant green restful to the eye, there 
stark hillocks one after the other. The panorama varies at every step, 
and quite justly do visitors from other countries assert that it 1s difficult 
to find anywhere else a more imposing, beautiful, and varied landscape. 

Notwithstanding these many differences, however, three general 
zones may be distinguished in the sierra. The first, or sub-Andine, 
lies between altitudes of 6,560 and 11,150 feet and is especially adapted 
to the cultivation of cereals; the second, or paramo (11,150 to 15,000 
feet), has great stretches of natural pasture, and the third is the region 
of perpetual snow, lying above 15,000 feet. 

The trans-Andine region, to the east of the Cordillera Oriental, is a 
wide zone in which the soil never becomes dry. Dense tangled forests 
cover mile upon mile and its rivers and their tributaries weave, accord- 
ing to an Ecuadorean writer, a veritable network of waterways. The 
sultriness of the atmosphere is intensified by the continuous presence of 
fog, which drenches the forest; and the Amazon, flowing and spread- 
ing through the age-old trees, forms, in the graphic words of Humboldt, 
a fresh-water Mediterranean in the midst of South America. 

Within this region there is an extensive area under dispute between 
Ecuador and Peru, a dispute which, it is hoped, will soon be settled 
in a just and equitable manner with due consideration of the rights and 
interests of both countries. 

The two main chains of the Andine cordillera, joined by transverse 
ranges, exert a powerful and decisive influence over Ecuador. Not 
only do they condition its orography, hydrography, and climate, but 
they form an important factor in its social and economic life. 

* Fs 

Besides its continental territory, Ecuador possesses a number of 
islands situated along its extended coast line. Of these, the Colén or 
Galapagos archipelago, discovered by the Spaniards in the XVI 
century, deserves special mention. It is situated between 500 and 
600 miles off the coast just on the Equator, and according to Wolf, 
its climate is one of the most healthful and agreeable in the world. 
The archipelago became officially a part of Ecuadorean territory in 
1832. 

Il 


PERIODS OF ECUADOREAN HISTORY 


The general history of Ecuador may be divided into the following 
periods: 

First. The prehistoric, which includes the time from the beginnings 
of human existence in what is now Ecuador down to the conquest of 
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that region by the Incas in hard-won battles with its aboriginal 
tribes. It is natural, of course, that the beginning of this period can 
not be determined. It closed during the decade between 1460 and 
1470. 

Second. The primitive, covering the years of Incan rule. This 
period began between 1460 and 1470, with the final conquest of the 
aborigines by the Incas Tupac Yupanqui and Huaynacapac, and 
ended w.th the death of the ‘‘ King of Quito,” the Inca Atahualpa, on 
August 29, 1533. 

Third. The Colonial, embracing the years of Spanish rule, from the 
death of Atahualpa in 1533 to the victory of Pichincha on May 24, 
1822. 

Fourth. The Colombian, the time during which Ecuador, after 
having attained independence from Spain, formed part of ‘La Gran 
Colombia,” a republic composed of the territory now the Republics of 
Venezuela, Colombia, Panama, and Ecuador. This period began on 
May 25, 1822, and ended on May 13, 1830. 

Fifth. The Republic, covering the time since Ecuador, on her 
separation from La Gran Colombia, became an independent and 
sovereign republic, down to the present day. This epoch began on 
May 13, 1830. 

The general periods indicated, especially the first, third, and fifth, 
might be subdivided according to various notable stages of progress, 
which, for the moment, it is hardly necessary to specify. 


Eo 
ECUADOREAN PREHISTORY 


The prehistory of Ecuador? presents fundamentally the same prob- 
lems that confront scientists in their attempt to discover the origins 
of any people. We ask concerning the first inhabitants of Ecuador, 
When and whence did they come? Were they all of the same stock, 
or of different races? 








2 During the last 15 years important ethnological and archaeological investigations have been carried 
on in Ecuador by both foreign and national scholars. 

The names of Otto von Buchwald, Rafael Karsten, Paul Rivet, J. L. Hermessen, P. A. Means, W. C. 
Farabee, Alanson Skinner, S. A. Barrett, J. H. Sinclair, H. A. Anthony, K. Th. Preuss, Up. de Graff, 
W. ©. Orchard, Carlos Crespi, all represent foreigners who have made interesting contributions to the 
knowledge of Ecuador’s prehistory and ethnology. Special mention, however, should be made of the 
names of Marshall Saville and above all of Dr. Max Uhle, one of the outstanding contemporary authorities 
on American archaeology. 

Among Ecuadoreans the foremost is undoubtedly the learned historian, Federico Gonzélez Suarez, 
who laid the foundations for archaeological studies in the Republic. Other investigators who have contrib- 
uted valuable studies on these subjects include: Carlos M. Larrea, Julio Matovelle, Juan Félix Proano, 
Carlos E. Grijalva, Juan de Dios Navas, O. Cordero Palacios, M. Chavez Franco, Jestis Arriaga, F. Talbot, 
M. Moreno Mora, José Félix Heredia, J. M. Le Gouhir, Pio Jaramillo Alvarado, Tomas Vega Toral, 
Fray Alberto Maria Torres, Crist6bal Tobar Subia, Segundo Luis Moreno, and Luis Coba Robalino. 

The illustrious name of Jacinto Jijon y Caamano, the erudite scholar who has put both his talent and his 
fortune at the service of learning, deserves mention by itself. His studies on the Imbaburas and the 
Puruhas are an honor to the scholarship not only of Ecuador but of all America. 
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Widely varying solutions to these basic problems have been sug- 
gested by archaelogists and historians; yet up to the present time no 
one hypothesis has been generally accepted. This is true of the pre- 
history not only of Ecuador but of America as a whole and of each 
individual American nation. 

The majority of books dealing with this subject base Ecuadorean 
prehistory on the ‘‘ Legend of the Scyris,”’ accepted as fact until but 
a few years ago, when its flaws and inconsistencies were revealed by 
scholarly investigation. According to this legend, the earliest inhab- 
itants of what is now the Republic of Ecuador were the Quitus, a 
people supposed to dwell in the vicinity of Quito, and described as 
weak and of a low grade of culture. Then came the Caras or Scyris, 
who in the late VIII or early IX century reached the coast of Manabi. 
They established the city of Cara, now Bahia de Caraquez, explored 
the surrounding forests, discovered the Esmeraldas River and, follow- 
ing its course, penetrated into the inter-Andine region where, about 
the year 1000 A. D. they conquered the kingdom of the Quitus. 

The Caras brought a somewhat higher civilization to the Quitus, 
among other changes introducing sun worship and a sort of writing, 
made by arrangements of vari-colored stones of different sizes and 
shapes in slabs of baked clay. The rulers of the Caras, called Scyris, 
extended their conquests northward to what is now Colombia, and 
southward to the River Paita, by means of alliances and conquests. 
Hualcopo Duchicela was ruling over this widespread kingdom at 
the time of the Incan invasion, led by the celebrated Tupac Yupanqui. 
The Incan conquest was finally completed by the powerful Huayna- 
capac who, after stubborn resistance on the part of the last Seyri, 
Cacha, conquered the Quitan prince. Then, to make doubly sure 
of peace in the vassal realm, Huaynacapac married Paccha, Cacna’s 
daughter, thus extending the great Incan empire from the Angasmayo 
River in Colombia to the Maule in Chile. Huaynacapac provided 
that after his death his empire should be divided between two sons, 
the northern part going to Atahualpa, and the southern to Huascar. 
War broke out between the two brothers, however; Atahuaipa, King 
of Quito, was victorious, but he had hardly recovered from the per- 
sonal and political effects of the conflict when the Spaniards arrived, 
capturing and later sacrificing the last Incan emperor. 

Present-day criticism questions the legend of the Scyris, and gives 
a different account of Ecuadorean prehistory. According to this 
theory, the territory of the present Republic of Ecuador was, in pre- 
Columbian times, a rich and varied mosaic of indigenous civiliza- 
tions, characterized by individual traits, so that it is possible to 
classify each one without danger of confusion or error. 

When the Incas extended their dominion to southern Colombia 
they found the following indigenous tribes or peoples in the inter- 
































4 5 
OBJECTS OF THE PURUHA CULTURES 


1.—First Protopanzalean period. 2and 3.--Second Protopanzalean period. 4 and 5.—Tuncahuan period. 
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Andine region of Ecuador: The Pastos, Quillacingas, Imbaburas or 
Caranquis, Otavalos, Quitus, Panzaleos, Puruhfas, Canaris, Paltas 
and Malacatos. The coast was inhabited mainly by the Esmeraldas, 
Manabitas, Cayapas and Colorados, and the eastern region by the 
Tucanos, the Zaparos and the Jivaros. The Ecuadorean tribes were 
in general of the Chibcha race; they spoke tongues which were 
neither Quechua nor Aymara, but which belonged to the types 
classified by Rivet as Paniquita and Barbacoa. 

The latest studies by the distinguished archeologist Max Uhle 
tend to prove that Ecuadorean culture was of Central American 
origin. The Mayas, whose beginnings are still obscure, were the 
main source of successive civilizations, although there are traces of 
the inferior culture of the Chorotegas and the Zapotecas. The 
migrations from Central America, which arrived by sea, were not 
simultaneous, but came in successive waves which did not always 
start from the same place nor contain the same cultural elements. 
Once in Ecuador, the newcomers dwelt at first along the coast; later 
some of them penetrated the inter-Andine region, following the great 
rivers that break through the eastern cordillera to carry their waters 
to the Pacific. Civilizations containing Maya and sub-Maya ele- 
ments spread over Ecuador and, influenced by each other and also by 
Tiahuanacan and Incan elements from the south, produced, as we 
have said before, a vast mosaic of cultures neither contemporaneous 
nor overlapping. The succession of these diverse cultures found in 
Ecuador is so interesting that it would take more space than is at our 
disposal here to deal with them adequately. But in order that the 
reader may realize something of this variety, we shall give a few 
examples. 

Jijon y Caamafio has made a methodical and conscientious study 
of the prehistoric peoples of Puruha, one of the groups of civilizations 
in a single Ecuadorean district; there he was able to classify and 
determine the following cultures: 

. First Protopanzalean, ca. 50 B. C. 
Second Protopanzalean, ca. 150 A. D. 
Tuncahuan, ca. 400 A. D. 

Guano or San Sebastian, ca. 750 A. D. 
Elén Pata, ca. 850 A. D. 


Huavalac, ca. 1300 A. D. 
Puruha Inean, ca. 1590-1550 A. D. 


See Suh Sse 


According to Jijon y Caamano, the first Protopanzalean culture was 
strongly Mexican in character. That of the second Protopanzalean 
was a development of the former, invigorated by Chorotegan elements 
from Central America. The Tuncahudn era was marked by a new 
and predominating Chibcha current which brought with it an extrane- 
ous advanced art. The decoration of that period was polychrome, 





3 4 
TYPICAL VASES OF THE PURUHA CULTURES 


1.—San Sebastian period. 2 and 3.—Elén Pata period. 4.—Huavalac period. 
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introducing the use of white, and combining a direct technique with 
the use of wax to protect the unpainted background; their metal work 
was finely executed. A new invasion, whose remains have been 
carefully studied in San Sebastian, near Guano, brought into Puruha 
another northern element, related to the civilization of the Cauca 
valley, in Colombia; a second migration from the south introduced 
Tiahuanacan influences. Anthropomorphic jars and the special 
handles to be found on the hemispheric bowls were features of this 
civilization. Dwelling construction advanced, and in the ruins of 
some ancient walls Jijon y Caamafo has found crude imitations, al- 
most caricatures, of the megalithic remains of Tiahuanaco. The 
Elén Pata period shows a further development of the San Sebastian 
culture, but in accordance with its own characteristic traits. The 
Huavalac period is decadent compared with its forerunners; it was 
during this epoch that the Incan invasion took place. 

Studying another autochthonous culture, that of the Esmeraldas, 
Professor Uhle found similar evidence of diverse civilizations: 

a. Maya influence, of the Cerro Montoso epoch; : 

b. Later Maya influence, corresponding to that of Ranchito de las Animas, 
Vera Cruz; 

c. Non-Maya Central American elements, of the Chorotegan type, and 

d. A period of decadence. 


The same scholar, in his study of the Imbaburan civilization, has 
analyzed 5 distinct principal cultures in the province of that name 
alone. 

It was after his discovery of a quasi-Maya civilization in the region 
around Cuenca that Doctor Uhle announced the historic unity of 
American civilization. He has presented, in well-documented form, 
the chronology and correlations of American prehistoric cultures, 
exploding many hitherto generally accepted theories. A brief sum- 
mary of the part of Doctor Uhle’s hypothesis referring to Ecuador 
is as follows: 

Probably before the appearance of the earliest foreign civiliza- 
tions, Ecuador was occupied only by primitive nomadic tribes, of 
Chibcha origin in the north, and Jivaro in the south. The earliest 
successive migrations took place during the first six centuries of our 
era, after which the tribes developed their respective cultures each 
in its own Way. 

Doctor Uhle believes that the first migrants to settle in Ecuador 
were of the pre-Maya type of the first Protopanzalean period and 
that they penetrated to the Ambato region by the Guayas River and 
later by the Chimbo. At about the same time another primitive 
people entered by the Jubones and Saraguro Rivers and perhaps 
also by the Tumbez, penetrating into the present Province of Loja. 
These migrations were the vanguard of the quasi-Mayas who later 
descended like an avalanche on the plateau. 





ESMERALDAS CULTURE 


Archaeological remains of one of the civilizations of the Province of Esmeraldas. 





IMBABURA CULTURE 


Types of pottery of one of the Imbabura civilizations, 
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To the first Central American quasi-Maya period belong the fol- 
lowing settlements: 

a. The first in the Jubones Valley; 

b. That of Cerro Narrio, Cafar, and the entire Cuenca River system, extend- 
ing below Paute. This migration entered without question by the Naranjal 
or Cafiar River from the Guayas region; 

c. That from near Alausi, along the Chanchan River; 

d. That of the Guaillabamba River; and 

e. The first northern culture, found along the Chota River system. 

In the interval between the two great waves of major Maya inva- 
sions that settled on the high plateau, the same region was colonized 
by two other civilizations whose points of departure, northern Panama 
and the Province of Guanacaste, are localized beyond the shadow of 
a doubt. 

The second quasi-Maya immigration, about the VI century A. D., 
left traces in widely separated zones including almost the entire 
Republic of Ecuador. 

The Amazonian culture of the east entered Ecuador by following 
the course of the Napo River as far as the Aguarico. 

Concerning the age of the Ecuadorean civilizations, Uhle proves 
that they have many points of contact with such Central American 
cultures as, for example, those of the Cerro Montoso type of the 
first two centuries of our era, or those belonging almost exclusively 
to the time of the later cities of the first Maya empire which, accord- 
ing to Spinden, fell about 630 A. D. 


IV 
PRIMITIVE HISTORY OF ECUADOR 


The Incas, whose origin has been so widely discussed, first invaded 
Ecuadorean soil under the Inca Yupanqui, predecessor of Tupac 
Yupanqui, who really completed the conquest, although the region 
farthest north was only subjected by his son Huaynacapac. 

The Incan invasion came from the south, overcoming, as it 
traveled northward, stubborn resistance on the part of the various 
tribes in the region between the two cordilleras. Incan influence in 
what is now Ecuador lasted only 70 or 80 years, certainly less than 
100; it was far greater in the southern Provinces, for the northern ones 
were in constant rebellion, never admitting any definite Incan over- 
lordship. In the Provinces of the Pacific littoral, Incan influence 
over the tribes was short lived. The Province of Esmeraldas was 
never reached by the Incas, and those of Manabi and Guayaquil, 
although reduced by force of arms, never definitely acknowledged the 
Incan rule nor did the Peruvian culture have a lasting or pacifying 
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influence on them. In the eastern region the Incan civilization was 
never able to insinuate itself. 

In accordance with the Incan policy of conquest, various colonies 
of Mitim4s were introduced from the south of Peru. 

The Incan civilization, then, neither blotted out nor absorbed the 
cultures that it found in Ecuador. It existed beside them, and thus 
it was that the Spanish conquerors found the early and Incan cultures 
side by side. 


Vv 


SALIENT HISTORICAL FACTS 


The first European to visit the beautiful and fertile land that 1s 
now the Republic of Ecuador was the famous Spanish navigator 
Bartolomé Ruiz, a sailor from Moguer in the service of Francisco 
Pizarro, Diego de Almagro, and Hernando de Luque. 

The intrepidly adventurous bark commanded by Bartolomé 
Ruiz entered Ecuadorean waters in the year 1526. Ruiz discovered 
the Bay of San Mateo on September 21, ‘‘seeing there three great 
towns close to the sea, and some Indians came out to him, all stiff 
with gold, and three chiefs wearing diadems,”’ as we read in a con- 
temporaneous account. 

The Spanish discoverers swept from north to south through 
Ecuadorean territory, in their voyage of exploration and conquest 
searching for the Peru they coveted, the empire of the ‘Children of 
the Sun.” 

At that time the great empire of Tahuantinsuyo was undergoing 
the horrors of war. Upon the death of the famous Inca Huayna- 
capac, as has been said, his enormous realm was divided into two 
parts—Quito and Cuzco. In Quito, Ecuador, Atahualpa ruled and in 
Cuzco, Peru, his brother HuAscar reigned. 

War arose between Atahualpa and Huascar, and the King of 
Quito, although at first defeated, was the final victor. The arrival 
of the Spanish gave an unexpected turn to the life of the Indians, 
both victors and vanquished. The dominion of Spain over the 
region to the south of Panama was definitely established upon the 
death of Atahualpa, which occurred on Saturday, August 29, 1533. 

The conquistadores began at that time their tremendous epic of 
valor, endurance and daring. They founded towns, established and 
extended their domain, and organized an administration and govern- 
ment for the enormous areas they had won. 

Sebastian de Benalcézar, a lieutenant of Pizarro, was charged with 
effecting the conquest of the Kingdom of Quito. At the end of the 

1233—30—Bull. 8——2 
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year 1533 Benalcazar left San Miguel de Tangarara for the Kingdom 
of Atahualpa. Only after a long and hard struggle against nature 
and against the Indians, who resolutely and valiantly defended their 
territory, did Benalcézar enter Quito, the capital of the realm. The 
city had been set on fire by the warrior Rumifahui, so that the 
Spaniards would find there only ruin and desolation. 

Spanish Quito was founded on August 28, 1534, as the ‘‘Villa de 
San Francisco de Quito,” by Marshal Diego de Almagro, a comrade 
of Pizarro in the conquest of Peru. 

Shortly afterward other important cities were founded: Porto- 
viejo in 1535, Guayaquil in 1537, and Loja in 1548. In 1557 Cuenca 
del Ecuador was established, and in 1570, Ambato. 

The ‘Villa de San Francisco de Quito,” estab- 
lished in one of the chief centers of indigenous 
civilization, grew rapidly in importance, fame, 
and rank. Its rapid development caused the 
Emperor Charles V to grant it in 1541 the name 
and privileges of a city, as well as a coat of arms. 
And in the year 1556 Quito received from the 
Emperor aroyal standard, and the title of ‘‘The 
Very Noble and Very Loyal City of San Fran- 
cisco de Quito.” 

In 1560 the residents of Quito, meeting to- 

tgs ley ~ gether in open council, requested the King 

Es that the region be constituted a royal Audien- 

uoin Of Ane of Clo: Or jomt-poliucalvand judicial district. The 
QUITO request was favorably received, and the Audi- 

Granted to the city of San encia established by royal decree of August 23, 


Francisco de Quito by Em- 
peror Charles V in 1541. 1563. 





The territorial boundaries of the Royal Audi- 
encia at Quito, according to that decree, were as follows: 


* * * along the coast in the direction of the City of the Kings [Lima] as far as 
the port of Paita, and inland as far as but excluding Piura, Cajamarca, Chachapo- 
yas, Moyobamba and Motilones, and including, in that direction, the towns of 
Jaen, Valladolid, Loja, Zamora, Cuenca, La Zarza and Guayaquil, with all the 
other towns which have been or may be settled in that section, and in the direction 
of the towns of Canela and Quijos, including these, with all others which may be 
discovered; along the coast toward Panama as far as and including the port of 
Buenaventura; and inland to Pasto, Popayan, Cali, Buga, Champanchica, and 
Garichona, for the other places in the territory of Popayan belong to the Audiencia 
of the New Kingdom of Granada, with which, inland, it has a common boundary 
on the north; and with the Audiencia of the Kings on the south, having on the 
west the South Sea, and on the east provinces not yet subjugated or explored. 


The Audiencia of Quito was abolished in 1717, and after having 
been reestablished in 1722, became a part of the Viceroyalty of Santa 
Fe de Bogota, and so remained until independence. 
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FACADE OF THE CHURCH OF SAN FRANCISCO, QUITO 


At the foot of the extinct volcano of Pichincha, the city of Quito, capital of Ecuador, grows and prospers. 
In the above illustration may be seen the facade of the celebrated temple of San Francisco, and in the 
foreground one of the cupolas of the Jesuit Church. 

The Church of San Francisco was built in the sixteenth century. It is believed that the plans were pre- 
pared by Juan Herrera, the architect who designed the Escorial for Philip Il of Spain. If Herrera himself 
did not draw the plans, then, according to the Argentine historian José Torre Revello, they must be 
the work of his rival, Francisco Becerra. The original stone facade was less heavy because of the greater 
height of its towers, later destroyed by an earthquake. In front of the church there is a magnificent 
courtyard with a baroque colonnade 260 feet long and 40 wide. 
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VI 
ECUADOR DURING THE COLONIAL PERIOD 


An indictment against the methods employed by Spain in her 
conquest and colonization of America, if based on generally accepted 
ideas, can not be anything but unjust. The Spanish colonial system 
was certainly influenced more by the political and economic theories 
universally accepted at that time than by any specific characteristics 
peculiar to the people of the Iberian Peninsula. The legislation 
enacted by Spain for her colonies was based on good will and justice, 
and there is little doubt that the code known as the Laws of the 
Indies was drawn up with broadmindedness, generosity, and foresight. 

Unfortunately, however, these laws were carried out poorly, if at 
all. Viceroys, Presidents, and other authorities often pursued a 
course completely opposite to that prescribed by law. The indig- 
enous peoples, instead of being well treated, educated, and converted 
to Christianity, as the laws specified should be done, were reduced 
to slavery; and the creole, whom the law placed on a basis of equality 
with European subjects of the realm, was unjustly subordinated and 
disdained. 

But even granting all this, it is inaccurate and exaggerated to 
brand the Spanish colonial system as essentially inhuman, cruel, and 
inefficient. Nor is this view that of the writer alone; it is held by 
such unbiased minds as Edward Gaylord Bourne, Zimmerman, 
Haebler, Hubert, Topf, Vander Linden, Rosler, Shaefer, and finally, 
that sensitive spirit, Marius André. 

The colonial epoch was indeed in many respects a period of hard- 
ship for Ecuador; yet to the Spaniard must be given the credit for 
the foundation of that civilization and culture upon which later 
progress was built. 

With the first Spanish conquistadores came members of the clergy 
and religious orders who busied themselves establishing schools and 
teaching arts and trades. Fray Jodoco Ricke, Superior of the Convent 
of San Francisco, which was founded in January, 1535, was the first 
to establish a school in Quito for teaching the natives to read and 
write. 

In the year 1555 the Franciscans established the Colegio de San 
Andrés, which passed into the hands of the Augustinians in 1581. 
Afterwards the Franciscans founded the Colegio de San Buenaventura. 
The Seminario de San Luis, started in the year 1587 as an outgrowth 
of classes taught by private individuals, was entrusted to the Jesuits 
in 1592, and another, the Colegio de San Fernando, was opened by 
the Dominican friars. Later the Seminario de San Luis gave place 
to the University of San Gregorio Magno, formally established in 
1620; and the Colegio de San Fernando developed later into the 
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University of Santo Tomas de Aquino. Naturally the instruction 
given in the schools and universities was in keeping with the 
political, philosophical, and pedagogical concepts of the day. 

The first printing press was brought to Ecuador in the year 1750 
and, strangely enough, set up in Ambato, the city destined later to 
be the birthplace of Juan Montalvo, the American Cervantes. 

During the colonial period Ecuador contributed to the scientific 
world such figures as the geographer Pedro Vicente Maldonado 
(1710-1748), the historian Juan de Velasco (1727-1792), the naturalist 
Pedro Franco Davila, and the physician Espejo (1747-1795). 

In the field of literature mention should be made, among others, 
of the names of Gaspar de Villarroel, Jacinto de Evia, Machado de 
Chavez, Laureano de la Cruz, Moran de Butrén, Alcedo, Ayll6n, 
Juan Bautista Aguirre, Orosco, Viescas, and Espejo again. 

José Mejia (1775-1813), the celebrated orator who shared with the 
‘divine”’ Argiielles first place in the Cortes of Cadiz, also belongs to 
the colonial period. 

The Audiencia of Quito afforded especially favorable conditions 
for the cultivation of the fine arts. There painting, sculpture, and 
architecture flourished to such a degree that to-day, as in bygone 
years, the colonial monuments which are faithful witnesses to the 
aesthetic genius of the nation receive unfeigned and universal 
admiration. 

The convents and churches of Quito are not only a manifestation 
of the religious faith of an age which expressed itself in the erection of 
lasting memorials, but also an evidence of a highly developed artistic 
sense, a love for the beautiful and pleasure in the creation of 
harmonious, elaborate, and inspiring works of art. 

The respective fagades of the churches of the Compafiia de Jests 
and San Francisco de Quito, as well as the cloisters of San Francisco, 
San Augustin, La Merced, and Santo Domingo, have become familiar 
the world over through photographs. Yet this does not by any 
means exhaust the list of Quito’s architectural treasures. For 
example, the portals, cloisters, and altars of the churches of San 
Diego, El Tejar, Santa Clara, and the Hospital, as well as the Capilla 
Mayor in the cathedral, are all works of consummate beauty and 
harmony of design. 

Ecuadorean sculpture of the xvi, xvii, and xvill centuries boasts 
the names of Francisco Benitez, Diego de Robles, Antonio Fernandez, 
Padre Carlos, Olmos (better known as ‘‘Pampite’’), Jacinto Lopez, 
Francisco Tip4n, Juan Bautista Menacho, Maestro Uriaco, Toribio 
Avila, Sor Maria de San José, and finally, the well known ‘‘Caspicara,”’ 
whose real name was Manuel Chili. The celebrated Gaspar de 
Zangurima, a native of Cuenca whom the Great Liberator Siméon 
Bolivar was pleased to commend and honor, ends the list. 
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CLOISTERS OF THE SAN FRANCISCO CONVENT, QUITO 


One of the four great cloisters of the convent as seen by the Spanish etcher Roura Oxandaberro. 
The arches are supported by 104 Doric columns of stone. Numerous valuable and ancient 
paintings adorn the walls. Tho cloister was designed by Antonio Rodriguez, an Ecuadorean 
Franciscan, 
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The so-called Quito school of painting has always been celebrated, 
the well-deserved fame which this group has come to enjoy being 
chiefly due to the beauty of works from the brushes of artists like 
Sanchez Galquez, Juan de Illescas, Luis de Rivera, Fray Pedro 
Bedon, the nun Magdalena Davalos, Morales, Oviedo, Vela, Fray 
Domingo, José Ramirez, Juan de Benavides, Cortés, Samaniego, 
Bernardo Rodriguez, and Antonio Salas. Miguel de Santiago, who 
has been called the greatest American painter, his son-in-law, 
Gorivar Gonzalez, and his daughter Isabel Santiago also deserve 
special mention. In Santiago’s studio Bernabé Labato and Simén de 
Valenzuela were friends and distinguished pupils. 

Nor was it exceptional for colonial artists to achieve renown in 
both painting and sculpture. Such genius was displayed by the 
Spaniard Luis de Rivera and the Ecuadorean Bernardo de Legarda, 
who “invented a new type of Immaculate Conception, unknown in 
the Marian iconography.” 

During the colonial period, a brisk export trade was carried on in 
Ecuadorean objects of art, principally with Argentina, Chile, Peru, 
Colombia, Mexico, and Venezuela. It is recorded, for example, 
that between the years 1779 and 1788, 264 boxes of pictures and 
statuary were shipped from Guayaquil to foreign ports. 

While visiting South America, Aristides Sartorio, celebrated Ftal- 
lan artist and critic, drew the eyes of the world toward Quito when 
he declared it to be ‘‘a center of expansion and diffusion of art,” and 
‘““an exquisite casket of American art.” 

The authoritative and brilliant works of José Gabriel Navarro, 
Contribuciones a la Historia del Arte en el Ecuador and La Escultura 
en el Ecuador durante los siglos XVI, XVII, XVIII, have been to 
many a great revelation. 

In concluding this brief reference to the cultural development of 
Ecuador during the colonial period, due tribute must also be paid 
to the noted travelers who helped to diffuse scientific knowledge 
regarding the country. Among them may be especially mentioned 
the French academicians Louis Godin, Pedro Bouguer, and Carlos 
de la Condamine, their Spanish companions Jorge Juan and Antonio 
de Ulloa, and later, Francisco José de Caldas and Baron Alexander 
von Humboldt. 


Vil 
THE FIRST REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENTS 
In that region which had been the great kingdom of Quito Spanish 
rule conformed to the colonizing system of the Crown, a system which 


has been the subject of detailed study by both American and European 
authors. 





FACADE OF THE JESUIT CHURCH 


The facade of the beautiful church of La Compania de Jesus in Quito is an exquisite example of plateresque 
style. Erected in the seventeenth century, it is the work of two architects, Marcos Guerra, an Ecua- 
dorean, and Venancio Gandolfi, an Italian. 
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Let us remember at this point that, in order to judge the govern- 
ment of the Kings of Spain in their American colonies, it has become a 
general custom to distinguish between the legal colonial system— 
that is, the whole structure of laws, rules and regulations as formu- 
lated—and the actual practice on the part of the Spanish authorities 
resident in America. 

Almost unanimous praise is given to the former, and with equal 
unanimity condemnation and disapproval is meted out to the latter, 
which in some cases was the origin of the wars of independence, and 
in every case hastened their outbreak. 

In the territory of the present republic of Ecuador it may be un- 
reservedly stated that the spirit of rebellion against the Crown dates 
from the time of the Conquest. 

In fact, the civil wars that broke out between the conquistadores 
brought Marshal Diego de Almagro and Francisco Pizarro to a 
tragic end. A son of Almagro rose to brief power, only to fall forth- 
with. And then followed a series of events involving Governor Vaca 
de Castro and the ill-starred Viceroy Blasco Nitifiez Vela, whom the 
rebel Gonzalo Pizarro, brother of the Marquis of Atavillos, pursued 
and defeated at Inaquito. 

Gonzalo Pizarro was the first to rebel against the authority of the 
Crown. And his ambition for independent rule was spurred on not 
only by warriors like the famous Francisco de Carvajal, ‘‘the demon 
of the Andes,” but also by civilians of high position and great prestige. 
It is stated, in fact, that the famous Fray Jodoco Ricke, the first 
Superior of the Franciscan monastery at Quito, counseled Gonzalo 
Pizarro to repudiate the authority of the Emperor, have himself 
crowned king, and then ask the Pope that he be invested with the 
throne of Peru. 

Gonzalo Pizarro intended to govern Peru independently, but his 
political and administrative ability was not as great as his ambition 
for power, and after having been defeated by La Gasca, in the battle 
of Jaquijaguana, on April 9, 1548, he was condemned and executed. 
The learned Peruvian writer, José de la Riva Agiiero, points out the 
fact that Canon Coronel, of Quito, wrote a book entitled De Bello 
Justo, defending the aspirations of Pizarro. 

From 1548 to 1592 peace reigned in the Audiencia of Quito, but 
in 1592 there occurred the Alcabala Revolution. Beginning on 
August 15, 1592, an alcabala, which consisted of a tax of 2 per cent 
upon all merchandise sold either in commerce or in public markets, 
was to be imposed in Quito. On sales of coca the tax was to be 5 
per cent. 

However, toward the end of July, 1592, the City Council of Quito 
decided not to submit to this taxation, and when the Spanish authori- 
ties tried to enforce the measure, the populace made demonstrations, 





“LA REGLA” 


By Miguel de Santiago, who was born in Quito and lived there about the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. He is reputed to be the greatest South American painter of the Colonial period; in fact, the well- 
known artist and critic, Sartorio, says: ‘‘ Miguel de Santiago surpasses all South American painters, and 
is worth all of them together.’’ This painting, which measures 18 by 21 feet, is called ‘‘La Regla”’ 
(The Canon), and hangs in the chancel of the Church of San Augustin, Quito. 
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began rioting, and broke open the gates of the prison in order to 
liberate their leader, Alonso Moreno Bellido. The frightened 
authorities suspended the collection of the tax. 

In December of the same year, 1592, it became known that troops 
were on the way, sent from Lima to subdue and punish the people 
of Quito. Feeling ran high, and the populace took up arms. A 
militia corps was organized, and officers appointed; in short, the 
movement became an organized uprising against the colonial au- 
thorities. Moreover, says Gonzalez Suarez, some of the leaders 
conceived still bolder plans, going so far as to propose the idea of 
absolute independence from Spain, urging that it would be advisable 
to go to England, by way of Buenos Aires, and there seek backing, 
assistance, and whatever else might be necessary for carrying out 
the hazardous and difficult undertaking. 

The assassination of Moreno Bellido, attributed to the guard of 
the President of the Audiencia, unleashed the rage of the rebels, who 
attacked the President’s house, disarmed the guard, and took the 
President prisoner. 

It is noteworthy that in this Alcabala Revolution it was asserted 
that the people had a right to present petitions, and proclaimed 
that arms had been taken up ‘‘to defend the honor, liberty, and 
property of the country.” 

In the years 1625, 1734, and 1736 there were other attempts at 
rebellion against the Spanish on the part of creole citizens of Quito. 
The distinctions which were made between Spaniards and creoles in 
everything that meant consideration and honors, rank and public 
office, and even rights and privileges, only served to intensify for the 
Americans their ideas of emancipation and self-government. The 
quarrels in the monasteries between creole and Spanish friars, espe- 
cially the Dominicans and the Jesuits, spread to the streets; once the 
passions of the civil population were aroused, the two factions, 
Spanish and creole, attacked each other with determined frenzy. 
Naturally, the authorities sided with the Spaniards, and the colc- 
nials, consequently, were at odds with both. 

By 1736 affairs had reached such a state that the learned historian 
of Ecuador, Federico Gonzélez Suarez, Archbishop of Quito, could 
say: ‘This might be called the first spark that, bursting forth sud- 
denly, caused the great conflagration of the Colombian war.” He 
added: ‘‘From one event, of slight importance in itself, sprang the 
idea of emancipation, which, like ascending sap, began to permeate 
unobtrusively the whole social body.” 

By 1765 the rebellion had already assumed significant proportions. 
The Government of Spain had established a monopoly on distilled 
spirits; that is to say, individuals were forbidden to manufacture 
them, and it was decreed that no spirits should be distilled except 





SCULPTURE IN WOOD BY PADRE CARLOS 


Head of Saint Bernardino of Siena, by Padre Carlos, who lived between 1620 and 1680. He 
and Manuel Chili, the latter better known as ‘‘Caspicara,”’ are recognized as ‘‘princes of 
Colonial American sculpture for the excellence of their work as well as for their productivity. ”’ 
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for account of the Royal Treasury. The aggressive way in 
which this monopoly was established and maintained, and also the 
establishment of an excise tax on all foodstuffs brought into the 
city, were the pretexts for a new uprising which lasted for several 
months, and which became especially threatening on May 22 and 
June 24. 

At that time the residents of certain districts, in full mutiny and 
well armed, took possession of the city, attacked and burned the 
headquarters of the monopoly, and with shouts of ‘‘Down with bad 
government,” and ‘‘Death to foreign interlopers,’ assaulted the 
palace of the Audiencia, which they occupied after a long struggle, 
although the iudges had been able to escape and take refuge in a 
monastery. 

In Quito, according to the English historian Coxe, the insurrection 
was of a very dangerous nature. He says that after having ejected 
the royal functionaries, the revolutionists offered the leadership to 
one of their own number, refused to entertain any idea of compro- 
mise, and to an offer of pardon replied: ‘‘We have no need of pardon 
for we have not sinned; we shall go on paying the former taxes, pro- 
vided we have no new Spanish rulers, and regain our right to choose 
those most acceptable to us.” 

By 1765, the people of Quito were quite generally in favor of the 
idea of a national independent government, to include an executive 
born in the country. The feeling took concrete form in the desire 
that such ruler should be Manuel Ponce de Guerrero, the fourth 
Count of Selva Florida. 


Vill 
ESPEJO OF QUITO, PRECURSOR OF SPANISH AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE 


The Ecuadorean savant, Jacinto Jijon y Caamaiio, to whom 
American archaeology is, as shown above, so greatly indebted, had 
good reason for affirming that the ‘‘Monopoly Revolution” of 
1765 ended the period of unconscious gestation of independence, 
and under the leadership of Espejo began the era of purely American 
preparation and education in the doctrines of liberty. That mestizo 
student who took up arms against the Audiencia continued, perfected, 
and made practicable the idea of American autonomy—a concept of 
the people of Quito and peculiar to them. 

Francisco Javier Eugenio de Santa Cruz y Espejo was a true 
precursor of Spanish-American independence. He was born in Quito in 
February, 1747. His parents were the Cajamarcan Indian Luis de la 
Cruz y Espejo and Catalina Aldaz y Larraincar, a mulatto of Quito. 

From infancy Espejo was distinguished for his vigorous intelligence, 
his observant spirit, and his extraordinary devotion to a wide range of 
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serious studies. Indisputable talent, a restless and inquiring spirit, a 
thirst for knowledge, all ruled by a strong and well-controlled will, 
united to make of Espejo a learned and interesting man. He knew 
jurisprudence and theology, politics and medicine, philosophy and 
literature. He understood Latin, studied Greek, and translated 
French. 

At 20 he graduated as doctor in medicine and also received his 
degree in civil and canonical law. In 1779 he wrote his first book 
entitled HI Nuevo Luciano de Quito, 0 Despertador de los Ingenios 
Quitenos, a bitter criticism, especially of methods of teaching, directed 
against Spanish writers, ignorant friars, incompetent preachers, and 
pettifogging lawyers who meddled in public matters. Espejo dis- 
plays a knowledge of Bacon and Erasmus, Grotius and Hobbes, 
Locke and Puffendorf, Pascal and Malebranche, and Voltaire and 
Rousseau. 

In 1780 Espejo wrote two works, the first entitled Marco Porcio 
Catén and the second, La Ciencia Blancardina®. That year the upris- 
ing of Tupac Amaru took place in Peru, an event endangering Spanish 
rule in the land of the Incas. Documents prove that Tupac Amaru 
had sympathizers and coworkers in Quito, among whom Mariano 
Ortega was especially distinguished. 

Espejo, in the second part of La Golilla, written late in 1781 or in 
1782, lauded the rebellion of Tupac Amaru, and declared that it was 
for a just cause, since those engaged in it were but seeking to recover 
their ancient and legitimate rights. This book was an attack upon 
the King, ministers, royal inspectors, and Presidents of Audiencias. 
President Villalengua of the Audiencia of Quito denounced La 
Golilla as an ‘‘atrocious, bloodthirsty, and seditious satire,’ adding, 
“Any tribunal of Europe would consider it sufficient ground for 
imprisoning the author for life.”’ 

So pernicious were Espejo’s revolutionary ideas considered, and 
so dangerous his presence in Quito, that on the pretext of appointing 
him physician to the expedition of Requena, he was ordered to the 
Amazon region. Espejo, understanding the purpose of the Spanish 
authorities in sending him to the forests of the Amazon, hid away and 
then fled. The President of the Audiencia, in 1783, issued to the 
authorities in his jurisdiction warrants for Espejo’s apprehension, 
describing the so-called criminal and ordering his arrest. 

During the years 1785, 1786, and 1787 Espejo wrote the following 
works in the order named: Reflexiones acerca de un Método Seguro 
para Preservar a los Pueblos de las Viruelas (Reflections on a Sure 
Method of Protecting the People from Smallpox); Defensa de los 





3 This presumably deals with the writings of Steven Blancard or Blankaart, a Dutch physician and 
pharmacist, who lived during the last half of the XVII century.— Editor. 
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Curas de Riobamba (A Defense of the Priests of Riobamba); and 
Cartas Riobambenses (Letters from Riobamba). 

In 1787 Espejo was prosecuted a second time on account of his 
‘seditious and subversive” ideas. Imprisoned as a ‘“‘state criminal,” 
the patriot of Quito was sent to Bogota in 1788 to be tried before the 
Viceroy himself. 

There he found opportunity to spread more widely his political 
ideas. He formed a close friendship with Antonio Narifio, Francisco 
A. Zea, and other distinguished Colombians, and the patriotic zeal of 
Espejo was a decisive factor in starting Narino, another precursor of 
liberty, on the dangerous campaign for independence. In Bogota 
Espejo published his famous Discurso dirigido a la muy ilustre y muy 
leal ciudad de Quito, representada por su ilustrisimo Cabildo, Justicia 
y Regimiento, y a todos los senores socios provistos a la ereccién de una 
sociedad patristica, sobre la necesidad de establecerla luego con el titulo 
de “ Escuela de Concordia” (Discourse addressed to the very eminent 
and very loyal city of Quito, represented by its illustrious Cabildo, 
court and regiment, and to all the members who favor the organiza- 
tion of a patriotic society, as to the necessity of establishing the lat- 
ter at once, under the name of ‘‘A School of Concord’’). 

Early in 1790 Espejo returned to Quito and redoubled his revolu- 
tionary efforts, helping to establish, in November of the next year, 
the Sociedad Patristica de Amigos del Pais (Patriotic Society of Friends 
of the Country), of which he wrote the constitution and by-laws 
and served as the very active secretary. 

In the same month, he published the ‘‘Preliminary Notice” of a 
periodical to be entitled Primicias de la Cultura de Quito (First- 
fruits of Quito’s Culture), and on Thursday, January 5, 1792, the 
initial number of the Primicias was issued, this being the first periodi- 
cal to be published in the Royal Audiencia of Quito. 

At that time Espejo was also the first public librarian of the Audi- 
encia, for after the expulsion of the Jesuits from Spanish America the 
collections of books in their monasteries had been converted into 
public libraries. 

In 1794 the connection between the patriots of Colombia and those 
of Ecuador became evident. On September 6 seditious posters 
appeared in Bogota, and during the investigation made to identify 
their author it was discovered that Narifio, the friend and to a certain 
extent the disciple of Espejo, had translated The Rights of Man. 
On October 4 of the same year there appeared in Quito banners of red 
taffeta bearing crosses of white paper with the inscriptions Liber: 
esto—Felicitatem et gloriam consecuto—Salva Cruce. On the same day 
there were also found in Quito seditious posters, inciting the people 
to revolt. 
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The organized rebellion planned and directed by Espejo in the same 
year was discovered, and that indomitable revolutionary was put in 
close confinement ‘‘for certain grave reasons of state,’ and for being 
‘‘a devotee of the impieties of the French Revolution.” He was 
released from prison only on the eve of his death, which occurred on 
December 27, 1795. 

In closing this brief outline of the life and work of the immortal 
Ecuadorean pioneer of liberty, it is fitting to add a summary of the 
articles of his political faith. 

Espejo conceived the political emancipation of all Spanish American 
colonies which, on separation from the Crown, should constitute 
independent nations, organized under a republican form of govern- 
FRANCISCO JAVIER EU- 

GENIO DE SANTA CRUZ 
Y ESPEJO (1747-1795) 


Precursor of the independence 
of Spanish America. 





ment. For this reason he desired that the initial rally cry for inde- 
pendence should ring forth simultaneously from the capitals of all the 
Viceroyalties and Audiencias, and that all the colonies should main- 
tain close relations with each other, so as to be able to support and 
defend each other from the power of the Crown. 

Every national government should be organized upon the premise 
that all men were free and equal. Only Americans were to participate 
in the government. Foreigners were not to be expelled, but they— 
especially the Spanish—were not to hold any positions in the public 
administration or in the government. All members of the clergy 
should be natives of the country, never foreigners. The Pope was to 
be requested that, after reserving to the religious communities a 

12533—30—Bull. 8——3 
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sufficient amount of their property to cover their needs, the rest of 
their possessions should be assigned for use in other good works. 

From the foregoing it may be seen that Espejo’s political vision 
was not merely local, limited to his own surroundings; he considered 
Spanish America as a single entity, as an harmonious unit, and his 
plans for emancipation referred always to the whole of America. In 
this connection it is well known that in 1787 he carried on political 
correspondence with Lima, Popayan, Santa Fe, and Mariquita. In 
the same year he wanted to visit Peru, and in 1794 he tried to arrange 
a trip to Mexico, Caracas, and Buenos Aires. These facts explain 
why the prosecuting attorney in the case brought against Espejo 
stated that ‘‘in order to institute proceedings it was necessary to 
make official investigations in places far distant from the vice- 
royalty.” 

We should not close these brief notes on this pioneer patriot with- 
out tracing the relation between his life and work and those of the 
Venezuelan leader General Francisco Miranda and the Colombian 
hero Antonio Narifio y Alvarez. 

It is of interest to note the period over which the lives of these 
precursors of liberty extended. Espejo was born earliest, in 1747; 
Miranda next, in 1756; and Narifo last,in 1760. Their life spans va- 
ried considerably. Espejo lived 48 years, Miranda 60, and Narifo 64, 
their deaths occurring in 1795, 1816, and 1824, respectively. 

The revolutionary activities of Espejo were first in point of time, and 
his premature death, due to persecution and imprisonment, prevented 
his taking part in the actual struggle, as did Miranda and Narino. 
This explains the fact that so little is known of the significance and 
importance of Espejo’s labors for emancipation, labors recognized by 
such foreign authors as Ricardo Becerra and Carlos Arturo Torres, 
Colombians; Blanco y Azpurtia, a Venezuelan; and Gonzalo Bulnes, 
a Chilean. 

When Espejo and Narifio became acquainted in Bogota in 1789 
the personalities and the circumstances of the two were very different. 
Espejo was 42, Narifio 29. Espejo had already written his principal 
works, Hl Nuevo Luciano, Marco Porcio Catén, La Ciencia Blancard- 
ina, Reflexiones sobre las Viruelas, Defensa de los Curas de Riobamba, 
and Cartas Riobambenses. Narifo, still young, was known at that 
time merely as a literary amateur. Espejo was in Bogota in connec- 
tion with his second political prosecution, to be tried and sentenced 
as a ‘‘state prisoner, notorious libeler, and disturber of the public 
peace.” The revolutionary work of Narifio, however, first came to the 
front in 1794, when he translated the Declaration of the Rights of Man. 

Again Jijon y Caamano is correct in calling attention to the fact 
that Miranda’s ideas about emancipation were the result of his travels, 
of his knowledge of the United States of America, already free, glorious, 
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Ecuadorean writer andfprecursor of South American independence. 
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and prosperous; they were formed outside of America, and developed 
far from his own country. But Espejo’s genius made practicable the 
idea of Spanish American autonomy, original with the people of Quito; 
he perfected and gave form to a purely creole concept. 

History, the impartial voice of the centuries, can not but grant 
equal glory to each of that remarkable trio, Espejo, Miranda, and 
Nariio. 


TEX 
THE INDEPENDENCE OF QUITO, 1809 


The death of Espejo, in 1795, interrupted the work for emancipa- 
tion already begun, but could not retard it indefinitely. The 
most ardent and enthusiastic warrior had fallen, he who was the soul 
and brain of the movement, the guiding spirit of the struggle, but his 
sacrifice could not be fruitless. The impetus had been given; the 
movement was under way; martyrdom was but a consecration and 
redemption, and the death of Espejo—the first victim to fall within 
the ranks of the Ecuadorean patriots—served but to invigorate the 
campaign for emancipation. 

The friends and disciples of Espejo, however, continued to work 
for freedom, and in December, 1808, and in March, 1809, launched 
two daring plans, which had been slowly and ably prepared. Both 
unfortunately met failure. 

Although some of the principal leaders were imprisoned, they 
never denied that they sought self-government. On the contrary, 
with well-founded reasons and well-stated pleas, they maintained 
that their cause was good and patriotic, just and glorious. They 
were accused of “plots against the State, lese majesty, subversion of 
order and of duly constituted authority,” but invoking the princi- 
ples of public law, they proclaimed and defended their project as 
‘Just, rational, and legitimate,’ claiming that ‘‘peoples have the 
right to choose the form of government that seems to them best.”’ 
Thus did Dr. Manuel Rodriguez de Quiroga write in his notable 
Alegato, defending himself before the Spanish authorities, and 
explaining his situation to his ‘‘fellow citizens of America.” 

From the hands of Pedro Mufoz, secretary to the President of 
the Audiencia, some of the patriots snatched the documents con- 
taining the record of proceedings instituted against those implicated 
in the events of March, 1809. 

But as soon as the leaders of this plot were out of prison they went 
on with their revolutionary work, and on August 10, 1809, there rang 
out in Quito an inspiring rally cry of freedom acclaimed throughout 
Spanish America with rejoicing. The President of the Audiencia, 
Count Ruiz de Castilla, was forthwith imprisoned, the government of 
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the Spanish authorities repudiated, and a governing council, consti- 
tuted under the chairmanship of the Marquis of Selva Alegre, a confi- 
dant and disciple of Espejo. The judiciary functions were intrusted to 
a special institution created for the purpose, with one division for 
civil and another for criminal cases. [’cr preserving public order and 
for defending national autonomy an ermy wes organized under 
the name of La Falange (The Phalanx). This foree, secording to a 
document of the time, “had a very handsome corps cf officers, in 
which the very flower of the youth of Quito served.” 











CHAPTER ROOM OF SAN AGUSTIN 


This exquisite gem of art is the shrine of Ecuadorean patriotism. The Chapter room dates 
from the early seventeenth century; its renaissance ceiling of geometric designs showing 
Moorish influence frames in its rich gilt carvings more than 60 paintings, and the 2 rows of 
stalls, where 200 persons may be seated, are decorated with sculpture of rare perfection. 

It was in this Chapter room that the people of Quito, in the meeting of August 16, 1809, ratified 
their declaration of independence, and that the bodies of the patriots who fell on August 2, 
1810, rested in state. 


All of these steps met with the approval of the people, who sanctioned 
the revolutionary movement, as well as the administrative organiza- 
tion to be substituted for the old régime, in an open town meeting 
held in the beautiful Chapter Room of the monastery of St. Augus- 
tine, now a shrine of Ecuadorean patriotism. 

In accordance with the fundamental idea of their master, Espejo, 
that the movement for emancipation should be general and simul- 
taneous throughout Spanish America, the leaders of the revolution 
of 1809 informed the various Viceroyalties, Audiencias, and Cap- 
taincies of the events which had taken place in Quito on August 10, 
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1809. At the open meeting of August 16, Dr. Manuel Rodriguez 
de Quiroga, Minister of Justice, read a proclamation addressed to 
“the peoples of America,” in which he plead: “Support our sacred 
projects! Quickened by the same spirit which inspires us, unite 
vour efforts to ours!” 

However, the movement in Quito was not immediately seconded 
in America; partial counter-revolutions occurred even in Ecuador 
itself; from the neighboring viceroyalties numerous bodies of well- 
organized troops were sent, and Quito, obliged to depend solely upon 
its own resources for defense, had to capitulate to the Spanish au- 
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CLOISTER OF SAN AGUSTIN 
The flat ceiling of these cloisters is richly carved, and on the walls may be seen a veritable 
gallery of fine paintings of the Ecuadorean school. In the cloisters appears the first use in 
America of an intercolumniation with arches differing in height, after the Arabic fashion, thus 
introducing to the New World an architectural style which later produced such beautiful 
examples as the Torre Tagle Palace in Lima, Peru. 


thorities on October 24, 1809, when Count Ruiz de Castilla took over 
the government. 

The independent rule of the Governing Council had lasted almost 
three months. 

Ruiz de Castilla did not comply with the terms of the surrender; 
with the more than 5,000 soldiers at his command he began on 
December 4 a merciless persecution and imprisonment of all who had 
taken part in the August revolutionary movement. 

The following year, on August 2, 1810, many of the imprisoned 
patriots, including some of the principal leaders, were butchered 
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in prison, an act which aroused deep indignation throughout America, 
especially in Caracas, Bogota, and Valparaiso. 

The blood shed by these martyrs to the cause of liberty inspired a 
new effort for freedom, and in September of the same year a Superior 
Council was once more established, and independence again pro- 
claimed. 

For the better organization of the government, the Superior 
Council convened a congress, which met in Quito on December 4, 
1811. On February 15, 1812, the first ‘‘Constitution of the State of 
Quito” was promulgated, an important document, based on the 
plans worked out by Calisto Miranda and Miguel Antonio Rodriguez. 
This ‘‘Solemn Pact of Association and Union between the Provinces 
which form the State of Quito” is composed of 54 articles which, 
in spite of ingenuous declarations charming in their simplicity, con- 
tain the principles of an independent and autonomous government, 
democratic and representative in form. 

The revolutionary forces were victorious at Pasto, and conquered 
also at Paredones and Verdeloma, but afterward were defeated by 
veteran troops commanded by the new President of the Royal 
Audiencia, Gen. Toribio Montes, who occupied Quito on November 
8, 1812. This fact, together with a defeat inflicted later upon the 
patriots at Ibarra, ended the revolutionary régime of the Superior 
Council. 

This time the free and independent government had lasted more 
than two years. Quito was subdued by superior force, directed by 
the able Montes, but the torch of liberty had already begun to illu- 
mine, as with the light of dawn, other regions of America. 

It should not be forgotten that at that time the name Quito referred 
to all Ecuador, and Quiteros to all Ecuadoreans. 

The unswerving tenacity of the people of Quito in their struggle for 
independence may be proved by innumerable official documents of 
the period. It is sufficient to quote here some paragraphs from an 
official note by President Joaquin Molina, written in Cuenca on 
April 11, 1811, and addressed to the Regency. The accusation by 
the successor of Count Ruiz de Castilla is significant and definite; but 
that very accusation constitutes high praise of the spirit of liberty and 
independence which ever inspired the Ecuadoreans: 

Experience has proven that from its earliest days the ideas of the Province of 
Quito have been inclined toward revolution and independence. This is the spirit 
which inspired the fathers; this the milk that nurtured the sons; this the sub- 
stance of their dearest dreams; this the end for which they sigh; this, in a word, 
is the goal on which they have set their hearts and on which they unceasingly 
ponder, the matter considered beyond all others supreme. 

An uninterrupted series of proofs shows that, however much they may seem 
to slumber, they are ever watchful of this matter, and that in times of greatest 


apparent quiet they never desist from planning how to put their designs into 
effect. 
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The acknowledgment of and subjection and obedience to extraneous sovereignty 
is and always has been considered, deep in their hearts, a heavy and unbearable 
yoke, which they have tried to shake off. 

The continuous disturbances have been attributed merely to one or two dis- 
contented spirits, to the mob, or some other like cause. Sire, nothing of that is 
true. The actions of the upper and lower classes in Quito have always been 
closely related, and so closely united one with the other that never has the latter 
moved without the influence of the former, nor has the lower ever refused to go 
along with the higher. This is why there exists, between the two, such union 
that one scarcely notes any distinctions of person or rank. 

Indeed, throughout all Spanish America the Quito movement of 
August 10, 1809, long reechoed and the events leading up to it were 
an inspiration to patriots in other lands. Caracas, Cartagena of 
the Indies, and Bogota were deeply stirred. In Bogota, for instance, 
in the Assembly of Notables, convened on September 11, 1809, by 
the Viceroy Amar y Borboén himself for the purpose of discussing 
‘‘the grave matter of Quito,” affirmation was made ‘‘very haughtily 
by the most notable residents of Bogota, not only of the lawfulness 
of what was done in Quito, but of the necessity of imitating it in 
Bogota.’’? And afterwards, when the Supreme Council was organized 
in Bogota, its proclamation of July 26, 1810, made express reference 
to the events in Quito. And this same Supreme Council, in an exhor- 
tation of September 9, 1810, declared: ‘‘It was indeed the Quitefio 
who taught us our first lesson. He opened the way to honor, and 
he has sealed your liberty with his blood.” 

Let us only record, to close this chapter, what was officially written 
to the Crown, in 1811, by President Joaquin Molina: ‘‘ This iniquitous 
plan for independence and separation from Spain has spread now 
into many parts of America either in league with Quito, or influ- 
enced by its example.” 

xX 


EDUADOR AS PART OF LA GRAN COLOMBIA 


The glorious revolution of October 9, 1820, in Guayaquil was an 
event of transcendent importance in freeing Ecuador, in assuring 
the liberation of La Gran Colombia, and in initiating, later, that 
triumphant expedition which broke the chains of Peru and Bolivia at 
Ayacucho and thus terminated Spanish rule in South America. 

Bolivar, with his keen and comprehensive vision, realized the 
extraordinary significance of the revolution at Guayaquil and decided 
to give it effective support. 

Sucre, after Bolivar the greatest of the liberators, reached Guaya- 
quil on May 6, 1821, and immediately began his campaign to deliver 
Quito. The military skill of Sucre, the fervent and self-sacrificing 
patriotism of the Ecuadoreans, the aid received at an opportune 





ANTONIO JOSE DE SUCRE 


Victor in the battle of Pichincha, which liberated Venezuela, Colombia, and 
Ecuador, thus opening the way for the founding of the Republic of La 
Gran Colombia. 
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moment from Colombia and from Peru, all contributed to the final 
success of the campaign for the cause of independence. 

On May 24, 1822, Sucre was victorious at Pichincha, Ecuador was 
free, and the liberation of Colombia and Venezuela assured Well 
might Bolivar say, in his proclamation of June 8, 1822: 

Colombians! The whole of your native land is free! The victories of Bombona 
and Pichincha have completed your heroic task. In its triumphal march from 
the banks of the Orinoco to the Andes of Peru the Liberating Army has preserved 
and defended Colombia. 

The city of Quito, at an open town meeting held on May 29, 1822, 
resolved that ‘“‘its first spontaneous act, prompted by public senti- 
ment, convenience, and the desirability of mutual security, should be 
to join the Republic of Colombia and declare the Provinces which 
composed the ancient Kingdom of Quito an integral part of Colombia.” 

Sucre, promoted by Bolivar from brigadier general to general, was 
appointed commander of the Department of the South, that is, of 
the present Republic of Ecuador. 

It should be remembered that it was generally recognized through- 
out America that Quito, although held in subjugation by force during 
the period from 1813 to 1822, had always maintained her traditional 
desire for emancipation and independence. It was for this reason 
that in the Constitution of the Republic of Colombia, drawn up by 
the Sovereign Congress of Venezuela which met at Angostura in 
December of 1819, Ecuador was taken into consideration. Here, in 
Article 5, one finds: ‘‘The Republic of Colombia shall be divided into 
three large Departments, Venezuela, Quito, and Cundinamarca, which 
last shall include the Provinces of New Granada, a name henceforth 
abolished. The capitals of these departments shall be the cities of 
Caracas, Quito, and Bogota, the latter omitting the additional 
words ‘Santa Fe.’”’ 

In the Constitution of La Gran Colombia drawn up by the Congress 
which met in the City of Cticuta (Columbia) in 1821, Ecuador was 
also incorporated in the Republic. Such incorporation, however, 
was but nominal until after the victory of Pichincha, when it became an 
accomplished fact, acclaimed and proclaimed by the Ecuadoreans. 

Quito rendered due homage to Sucre, the modest victor of Pichincha; 
one of the ceremonies was connected with taking the official oath to 
support the Constitution of Ciicuta, as may be seen by the following 
official transcript: 

7th: That in order to perpetuate the memory of General Sucre in Quito, there 
shall be published on June 13th [the saint’s day of Sucre] the Constitution of 
Colombia, and the city, the authorities, and all public and private enterprises 
shall swear upon it to defend with their property, their lives, and their blood, 
the independence, the political liberty, and the unity of the State. 

On June 16, 1822, the Liberator, Bolivar, made his triumphal 
entry into Quito. He decreed that honor should be done to the 
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victors of Pichincha, dictated various administrative provisions, 
and on June 28 left Quito for Guayaquil. Bolivar broke the journey 
on July 5 to make the ascent of Chimborazo, where he wrote his 
famous Delirio sobre Chimborazo (Rhapsody on Chimborazo). On 
July 11 he reached Guayaquil, and on the 26th and 27th he conferred 
with General San Martin, the Protector of Peru. Guayaquil formally 
became a part of La Gran Colombia on July 31, 1822. 

On this occasion, Bolivar wrote the following affectionate words: 

Guayaquil, through this irrevocable and unconditional act, has won from the 
Government of Colombia the right to its eternal protection and gratitude; let 
Guayaquil ask anything for her happiness and for her glory compatible with 
national sovereignty, and the Liberator will make it his grateful duty to ask 
the representatives of the people in Congress assembled, that Guayaquil become, 
if possible, the most favored province of Colombia. 

In 1824 the Congress of Colombia formulated the ‘‘Act on the 
Territorial Division of the Republic,” according to which the nation 
was divided into 12 Departments. The Ecuadorean portion com- 
prised three of these, as follows: ‘‘ 10th, Ecuador, its capital 
Quito; 11th, Azuay, its capital Cuenca; 12th, Guayaquil, its capital 
Guayaquil.”’ 

Over boundary questions war broke out between La Gran Colombia 
and Peru, a war which ended with complete victory for the Colombian 
Army, commanded by Sucre, in the battle of Tarqui, February 27, 
1829. 

La Gran Colombia, the result of Bolivar’s vision, did not have a 
long and fruitful life. The circumstances under which it was created 
were not propitious; Bolivar alone believed in the possibility of a 
stable union between Venezuela, Colombia, and Ecuador. Broadly 
speaking, the political union of these States into one nation was due 
only to the influence and power of the Liberator. And La Gran 
Colombia did not live even as long as Bolivar, whose last years 
were embittered by the reaction against him in Peru, Venezuela, and 
Colombia. 

About 1826 armed revolts began. P4ez, in Venezuela, commenced 
the uprising; in Lima the Third Division revolted in 1827; in Bogota 
an attempt was made against the life of the Liberator in September, 
1828; in Cauca, General Obando and General L6épez revolted; and 
even gallant General Cordova took up arms against Bolivar. 

On January 20, 1830, the ‘‘Admirable Congress”? met in Bogota, 
under the presidency of Sucre, Grand Marshal of Ayacucho. This 
Congress accepted Bolivar’s repeatedly offered resignation from the 
presidency of the Republic, and the Liberator departed for the Carib- 
bean coast, intending to sail for Europe. While this ‘‘Admirable 
Congress” was meeting the separation of Venezuela was consummated 
on April 18, 1830. The sessions of the Congress were closed on May 11, 
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SIMON BOLIVAR 


Portrait of the Liberator painted while he was in Quito. It is the work of an unknown artist 
and was discovered by Maj. Charles A. Willoughby, while military attaché of the United 
States legation in Ecuador. 
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and on the 13th of the same month Ecuador separated from Colombia, 
thus dissolving La Gran Colombia. 

Thus Bolivar, the inspired leader of independence, witnessed the 
undoing of this part of his work and the one great state of his dreams 
divided into three sister nations, Venezuela, Colombia, and Ecuador; 
but he did not perhaps foresee that their national life would be guided 
down the years by their reverence for him as the Liberator of a world. 


XI 
ECUADOR AS AN INDEPENDENT REPUBLIC 


It is unnecessary to set forth in detail here the causes and circum- 
stances which brought about the separation of Ecuador from La Gran 
Colombia. In few words, the Ecuadorean writer, Belisario Quevedo, 
has stated the fundamental facts on this subject. 

The District of the South—that is, the Departments of Ecuador, 
Azuay, and Guayaquil—had manifested distinct tendencies toward 
separation from the Republic of Colombia. This fact, says Quevedo, 
was partly due to the example of Venezuela, to the enormous distances 
which separated this district from Bogota, and to the little that it 
had in common with either the Central District (Colombia) or the 
Northern District (Venezuela), but chiefly because before the con- 
quest, and particularly during the colonial period, Ecuador had reached 
the point, although not without trials and errors, of feeling itself one 
single whole, a fusion of local groups which were slowly tending to form 
a national entity. The presence of Bolivar at the head of the Govern- 
ment, however, kept Ecuador from seceding from La Gran Colombia; 
the only tie which still held it was the prestige of the Liberator and 
gratitude to him. 

This sentiment in the District of the South was put into words by 
Vicente Ramon Roca, one of the Ecuadorean patriots of the movement 
of October 9, 1820, when he declared that ‘‘the retirement of Bolivar 
and the collapse of Colombia are synonymous.” 

As soon as it became known that Bolivar had withdrawn from the 
government, Ecuador decided to become an autonomous and abso- 
lutely independent nation. 

On May 12, 1830, the Attorney General, Ramon Mino, requested 
the convening of a popular assembly, so that ‘“‘with complete freedom 
all might express their desires as to the government which should be 
established, and the essential bases on which it should be founded.” 

The assembly met in Quito the next day, May 13, 1830, and after 
long deliberation and discussion, approved and signed the following 
act, which has been called ‘‘the birth record of the nation, and the 
baptismal certificate of Ecuador’”’—in other words, its declaration of 
independence, accepted by all the principal cities as well as by the 
capital: 
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ACT CONSTITUTING ECUADOR A FREE, SOVEREIGN, AND INDEPENDENT 
STATE 


In the City of San Francisco de Quito, on the thirteenth day of May, eighteen 
hundred and thirty, the heads of families and public and private enterprises 
having been convened by the Prefect General of the department, in consequence 
of representations made to him by the Attorney General, and all having been 
duly informed as to the subject matter of said representations, they affirmed: 
That in accordance with their principles and love of order they have supported 
national unity until the present crisis, when the larger part of Colombia, declar- 
ing in favor of a new form of government, has withdrawn from the Union, as 
is proven by the resolutions of Venezuela, Casanare, Neyva, Popayan, and 
other Provinces. That even the Government, considering this to be the general 
sentiment, advised Congress, in its last message, that its representative powers 
were null and void and that it should therefore cease to function. That since 
Quito can no longer oppose this sentiment, nor show herself insensible to her 
true interests, she finds it necessary to conform to the desires of the Nation 
in order to save herself from the horrors of anarchy and in order to establish 
the government most in keeping with her customs, circumstances, and needs. 
Those assembled therefore declare: 

1. That in the exercise of their sovereign rights they pronounce themselves 
to be in favor of the establishment of a free and independent State, composed 
of the towns included in the District of the South and any others which, 
for geographic reasons or for reciprocal advantages, may desire to unite with 
them. 

2. That until the Convention of the South shall assemble, and high officials 
be appointed, they confer the supreme command, civil and military, upon 
Gen. Juan José Flores, in whom they repose entire confidence based on the 
proofs he has repeatedly given of his eagerness to preserve order and peace; 
on his glorious rescue of the South under most difficult circumstances; and 
on the wisdom, integrity, and prudence he has shown in his career, winning 
by his talents and virtues the general respect of the people, who are conscious 
of the many benefits for which they are indebted to him. 

3. That in the exercise of the said command conferred upon him he is 
authorized to appoint such officials as he may consider necessary and to 
do whatever he may deem conducive to the best administration of the State, 
retaining the employees and upholding the laws at present in force, with 
such changes as may be indispensable. 

4. That two weeks after having received the official resolutions of the 
sections which are to form, with Quito, a single State, a Constitutional Con- 
gress shall be convened, in accordance with the regulations on elections to be 
issued for that purpose. 

5. That if within four months the convention shall not have assembled, 
the people shall meet to consider their future. 

6. That Ecuador will ever recognize the eminent services rendered the 
cause of liberty by His Excellency the Liberator, whose fame, which is the 
heritage of all Colombia, shall be enshrined among us as a sacred legacy and 
be handed down to posterity for its gratitude and admiration. 

7. That this act be submitted to His Excellency the Chief Executive for 
his information and for transmission to the other Departments, through the 
President of the Assembly, by a deputation whom he shall name for such 
purpose. 
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In accordance with the provisions of the foregoing act, General 
Flores, by decree of May 31, convened a Constitutional Congress 
to meet in Riobamba on August 10, 1830. The Congress opened on 
August 14, and chose as President and Vice President José Fernandez 
Salvador and Nicolas de Arteta, respectively. One of the members of 
the committee appointed to draft a Constitution was José Joaquin de 
Olmedo, famous for his ode on the battle of Junin. 

The new Constitution was passed on September 11, and on the same 
day General Juan José Flores was elected President of the Republic. 

The Constitutional Congress promulgated the initial laws for the 
organization of the Public Treasury and of commerce, and for the 
holding of elections, as well as administrative measures. The penalty 
of confiscation of property was abolished, and steps were taken for 
the gradual abolition of slavery. 

The Congress of Riobamba closed on September 28, 1830. 

Gen. Juan José Flores, first President of Ecuador, was born in 
Puerto Cabello, Venezuela, on July 24, 1800. His early education 
was of the most elementary, but his keen intellect was carefully 
cultivated when the valiant and fortunate officer had to convert 
himself into a statesman. 

Flores entered military service at 15 years of age, and remained 
in the Spanish Army until 1817 when, impelled by his own enthusiasm 
and convictions, he left the Spanish ranks to serve the cause of 
independence. From then on he pursued his military career under 
the orders of the chief officers of the Liberating Army until, by his 
own ability, he himself attained high rank among the independent 
leaders. On the battle field of Tarqui the Grand Marshal of Ayacucho, 
Antonio José de Sucre, promoted Flores to the rank of General of 
Division. 

General Flores was holding the position of Prefect (Governor) 
General of the Department of the South, that is, Ecuador, Azuay, 
and Guayaquil when, in the belief that he was serving the best 
interests of the ancient Presidency of Quito (and at the same time 
furthering his own desire for power and glory) he skillfully encouraged 
the separation of Ecuador from La Gran Colombia. From 1830 to 
1845 Flores was a person of great importance in the political life of 
Ecuador, holding the Presidency three times. The first was from 
September, 1830, to September, 1834; and the second from January, 
1839, to January, 1843. He began a third term in April, 1843, which 
would have ended in 1850; but the revolution of March 6, 1845, 
which broke out in Guayaquil, obliged him to withdraw from the 
Government and leave for Europe. Flores’s unpopularity reached 
its height when the Convention of 1843 drafted, under his influence, 
a reactionary political constitution which was denounced as the 
“charter of slavery.” 
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In Europe General Flores was treated with the greatest consid- 
eration by governments and rulers. At that time he was a well- 
informed man, with a strong personality, a keen and inquiring 
intellect, much personal charm, and remarkable gifts of oratory. 

In 1846 Flores tried to launch an expedition, equipped through the 
aid of the Queen of Spain, against Ecuador. The rash scheme failed, 
and Flores then went to Costa Rica, where he was appointed Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army. Later 
he proceeded to Venezuela, where he 
was given the title of General, and a 
salary for life. He afterwards trav- 
eled through Chile and Peru, return- 
ing to Ecuador in 1860 and serving 
the Government of the Republic val- 
iantly and loyally. 

In 1861 Flores presided over the 
National Convention where, accord- 
ing to the Ecuadorean writer Elias 
Laso, he soon became the leader of 
the conservative party ‘‘ which desired 
a strong centralized government, a 
powerful army, a drastic law against 
conspiracy, and a closely supervised 
press.”’ Flores figured later in the 
Ecuadorean Parliament and in the 
army, and died on the island of Puna, 
across from Guayaquil, on October 1, 
1864. His remains rest in a beautiful 
sarcophagus in the Cathedral of Quito. 

General Flores married, in Quito, 
Dofia Mercedes Jij6n, of illustrious 
descent and mistress of a consid- 





erable fortune. Of his sons, two GENERAL FLORES 
became outstanding citizens. Dr. Gen. Juan José Flores, lieutenant and 
.: pov, ° friend of Bolivar, and first President of 
Antonio Flores Jij6n, an eminent the Republic of Ecuador. Froma portrait 
: : in oils, painted in 1834 by Antonio Salas, 
Ecuadorean writer, diplomat, and noted artist of Quito. 


statesman, was the sixteenth Presi- 

dent of the Republic, from August 17, 1888, to July 1, 1892. Both 
before and after his presidency Dr. Flores Jij6n was Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to the United States, England, and France. The other son, 
Reinaldo Flores Jij6n, an able, intelligent, and brave officer, studied in 
the military and naval schools of Chile and Peru and served with the 
English squadron commanded by Admiral Seymour. He held high rank 
in the Ecuadorean Army, and was always distinguished for his valor and 
daring. He died in 1904. 
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XII 
THE FIRST POLITICAL CONSTITUTION OF THE REPUBLIC OF ECUADOR 


In referring to the Quito revolution of 1809 mention was made of 
the “Solemn Pact of Association and Union between the Provinces 
which form the State of Quito,” a true political constitution, which 
was promulgated February 15, 1812. This Constitution, drawn up 
by the Congress which met in Quito on December 4, 1811, was in 
force in Quito until November 8, 1812, and should really be considered 
the first Constitution of Ecuador. It consists of 54 articles, in 
which ‘‘the sovereign people,” ‘‘in the name of God Almighty, Three 
in One,” being ‘‘persuaded that the purpose of all political association 
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is the protection of the sacred rights of man,”’ authorizes the free and 
independent organization of the State of Quito. 

According to this Constitution, sovereignty resided in the people 
and was exercised by the institutions and authorities designated by the 
Constitution, the Executive, the Legislative, and the Judicial Powers 
always to be kept separate and distinct. 

The Executive Power was to be exercised by a President, three 
assistants, and two secretaries. The President, whose term of office 
was two years, was, like his assistants, responsible to the Nation, 
and subject to impeachment. 

The Legislative Power consisted of a Council or Senate composed 
of as many members as there were Provinces at that time. The 
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Senate was required to hold three regular sessions each week. The 
presidency of the Senate was to be held in turn by the Senators, for 
one week each. 

The Judicial Power consisted of the Supreme Court of Justice, 
composed of four judges and an attorney general. The judges 
presided over the Court in turn, for periods of three months each. 
This branch of the Government was completed—although the sup- 
plementary courts did not form part of the National Judicial Power— 
by the lower courts of first instance, the magistrates, the mayors, 
and the police and rural judges. 

Such were the basic provisions of the Constitution of the State of 
Quito. 

After Guayaquil had revolted on October 9, 1820, the Assembly 
of that city proceeded to draft on November 11 a set of Provisional 
Constitutional Regulations composed of 20 articles, which had the 
general features of a political bill of rights. On the 15th of the same 
month the Ecuadorean city of Cuenca, independent since November 
3, drew up its “‘plan of government,” an interesting constitution 
composed of 55 articles. 

All these documents of a constitutional nature were, however, 
superseded when Ecuador became a part of La Gran Colombia on 
May 29, 1822, by the Constitution of Cicuta, drawn up in August, 
1821. The Constitution of the Republic of Colombia, formulated 
in Bogota on May 5, 1830, by the ‘‘Admirable Congress,” was never 
put in force in Ecuador since, as we have seen, she separated from 
Colombia on May 13, 1830. 

The First Constitutional Congress of Ecuador, which met on 
August 14, 1830, in Riobamba, appointed a commission composed of 
José Fernandez Salvador, Manuel Matheu, Vicente Ramén Roca, 
José Joaquin de Olmedo, and Miguel Ignacio Valdivieso to draft a 
constitution for the new-born state. 

This Constitution, which was promulgated on September 23, 1830, 
and consisted of 75 articles, was modeled upon the politico-philosophic 
principles predominant at that time. Its provisions with respect 
to the primary elements of the State—territory, population, and 
sovereignty—were as follows: 

Territory—This included the three Departments of Ecuador, 
within the boundaries of the ancient Kingdom of Quito. 

Population.—With the greatest liberalism, the constitution de- 
clared the following to be Ecuadoreans; 1, all persons born in the 
country, and their children; 2, the natives of the other States of 
La Gran Colombia resident in Ecuador; 3, officers who were in the 
military service of Ecuador at the time of her declaration of inde- 
pendence; 4, all foreigners who were citizens at that time; 5, all 
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foreigners who, for their services to the country, had obtained letters 
of naturalization; and 6, all natives who, having resided in another 
country, should return and declare before legally designated authority 
that they desired to reestablish their former domicile. 

Sovereignty —This function was exercised by the Executive, Legis- 
lative, and Judicial Powers, in accordance with their respective con- 
stitutional and legal functions. 

We shall complete this outline of the constitution with a brief sum- 
mary of its political principles and administrative provisions. 


PRINCIPLES OF GOVERNMENT; RIGHTS OF INDIVIDUALS 


Form of government.—This was to be republican, ‘‘popular, repre- 
sentative, and responsible,” no President succeeding himself in office. 

In spite of the actual separation from La Gran Colombia, the Consti- 
tution of Riobamba retained the legal federation “with the other States 
of Colombia to form one Nation under the name of the Republic of 
Colombia.” Therefore, provision was made for representation in a 
“College of Plenipotentiaries,’’ which should establish a general 
government for the whole Nation, and the rights and relations of the 
States of the Union. It was even provided that any articles of the 
constitution which might be in conflict with the pact of union and 
fraternity of La Gran Colombia should be null and void. This pos- 
sible reestablishment of the Federated Republic of La Gran Colombia 
was never effected. Therefore, in the next constitution, that of 1835, 
every reference to the Colombian federation was eliminated. 

Declaration of rights—In the first place, absolute equality before 
the law was established, with equal rights to vote or hold public 
office for all possessed of the necessary qualifications. 

No person might be tried under a law not in force prior to the date 
of the crime or by a court not regularly having jurisdiction; nor 
could the accused be judged by a special commission. The special 
ecclesiastical, military, and commercial rights were retained. No one 
might be imprisoned or arrested except by duly authorized authority, 
unless caught in the act of committing a crime. No one could be 
required to give evidence under oath against himself, against husband 
or wife, or against ascendants or descendants. 

No penalty could be transferred to any person other than the one 
found guilty. Punishment by confiscation of property was abolished. 
No one might be deprived of his property, nor could the latter be used 
for any public purpose without his consent, unless he received just 
compensation. 

No one might be required to render any personal services not pre- 
scribed by law. Everyone might carry on freely any trade or industry 
not contrary to proper behavior. 
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Every citizen might freely express and publish his ideas in the 
press, always provided he respected decency and public morals, and 
held himself responsible under the law. 

The home of a citizen was inviolable, and therefore could not be 
searched save in certain cases, and then only as provided by law. 

Every citizen had the right of petition and of being represented 
before the public authorities and congress. 

Religion.—The religion of the State was declared to be the Roman 
Catholic. It was the duty of the Government in its appointments to 
protect that religion to the exclusion of any other. 

Citizenship.—To be a citizen it was required: 1, To be married or 
to be more than 22 years of age; 2, to own real property having an 
unencumbered value of at least 300 pesos, or follow a profession or 
useful industry which did not entail employment by another, such 
as domestic service or day labor; and 3, to know how to read and 
write. 

Citizenship rights might be forfeited or suspended, in accordance 
with provisions of the constitution. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


The organization of the various branches of government, with 
their respective functions and relation to each other, was very simple: 

Legislative-—A legislature of but one chamber was adopted, under 
the name of the Congress of Deputies, which was composed of 30 
deputies, 10 for each department. Congress met each year, on 
September 10, and one-half of the membership was to be elected 
every two years. 

To be eligible for election as deputy, a citizen was required: 1, 
To be an Ecuadorean in full exercise of citizenship; 2, to be at least 
30 years of age; and 3, to own real property with an unencumbered 
value of 4,000 pesos, or to have an income of 500 pesos from a 
learned profession, from a salaried position, or from a private business. 
Deputies held office for a term of four years. 

In drafting laws the initiative might be taken by any deputy or 
by the Government. The Executive might veto laws, but if Congress 
insisted, the former was obliged to sign them. 

Executive—This power was exercised by an Executive under the 
name of the President of the State of Ecuador, who was responsible 
to Congress. In case the Presidency should be vacant, the Vice 
President was to assume the office, his place being taken by the pres- 
ident of Congress. 

To be eligible for the Presidency or Vice Presidency of the Republic 
it was required: 1, To be a native-born Ecuadorean; 2, to be at least 
30 years of age; and 3, to enjoy a good reputation. In order that 
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General Flores, who was a Venezuelan by birth, might not be dis- 
qualified for the Presidency of the Republic, certain reservations 
were made under the first requirement. 

The President held office four years and might not be reelected 
until after a period of two constitutional terms had elapsed. The 
President and Vice President were elected by the Congress of Deputies. 

Judicial.—This power was exercised by a Supreme Court of Justice, 
by Courts of Appeal, one in the capital of each Department; and by 
other tribunals established by special law. 

To be a Justice of the Supreme Court it was required: 1, To be at 
least 40 years of age; and 2, to have been a judge of one of the 
Courts of Appeal. 

To be a Judge of the Courts of Appeal the requirements were: 1, 
To be a practicing lawyer; 2, to be at least 30 years of age; and 3, to 
have been for four years Judge of a Court of First Instance or coun- 
selor of such a court, or to have practiced the legal profession credit- 
ably for six years. 

No court proceedings were to have more than three hearings. In 
pronouncing sentence, tribunals and courts of justice should set forth 
the arguments in the case and cite the law on which their decision was 
based. 

Council of State——In order to aid the Chief Executive, and also to 
help perfect the drafting of laws, there was established a Council of 
State, composed of the Vice President, the Secretary of State, the 
Chief of Staff, a Justice of the Supreme Court, an ecclesiastic of high 
standing, and three citizens of good repute, appointed by the Council. 

Administrative Division.—The territory of the State was divided 
into Departments, Provinces, Cantons, and Parishes. Their highest 
officials were, respectively, prefect, governor, corregidor, and teniente. 

Municipal organization —Municipal Councils were provided for 
in the capitals of the Provinces. The organization of the Councils was 
determined by a special law, defining their powers, the number and 
term of office of their members, and the manner in which councilors 
were to be chosen. 

Army and Navy.—The purpose of these was to defend the independ- 
ence of the country, uphold its laws, and maintain public order. 
The officers and men of both Army and the Navy were subject to 
their own special regulations. 

Amendments to the Constitution.—After a period of three years, at 
any session of the Legislature, amendments might be made to the 
Constitution. It was required that the change first be pronounced 
necessary by a two-thirds vote of the deputies present, after three 
separate periods of discussion; then the matter had to be held over, 
with the report of the Government and other documents, until the 
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Upper, left: Military headquarters, where President Hoover resided while in the city on his good-will 
visit to South America. Right: Building of El Telegrafo, a daily of Guayaquil, and the oldest of the 
Ecuadorean papers. Lower: The city hall. 
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next session of the Congress. If the subsequent Congress, after three 
discussions, decided by a two-thirds vote of the deputies present 
that the amendment was advisable, it was thereupon considered a 
part of the Constitution, and the Government should promulgate it. 

Such was, in brief, the first Constitution of the Republic of Ecuador. 


* * * 


In celebrating the Centenary of the Republic of Ecuador, it is 
natural to feel a desire to examine, with calm and impartial judgment, 
the achievements of 100 years of independence; but such a general 
survey, which we shall make on some other occasion, would lengthen 
too much this sketch of the valiant struggles and well-deserved 
triumphs of her history. 





THE GOVERNING BOARD WELCOMES 
thE PRESIDENT-ELECT Of BRAZIL, 
BRE JULIO PRESTES 


N June 13 last the President-Elect of Brazil, Dr. Julio Prestes, 
was welcomed—to quote the words of His Excellency Sefior 
Don Manuel C. Téllez, Ambassador of Mexico in the United States 
and Vice Chairman of the Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union—to ‘‘his home, our home, the Home of the Americas.”’ 
Assembled in special session to greet the honored guest and his 
suite were all the members of the Governing Board. The President- 
Elect was received at the entrance to the building by a committee 
composed of His Excellency, the Ambassador of Mexico, His Excel- 
lency the Minister of Uruguay, Dr. J. Varela, and the Chargé d’ Affaires 
of Argentina, Dr. Julian Enciso. As Dr. Prestes entered the building 
the Navy Band played the Brazilian national anthem. Immediately 
thereafter he was escorted to the Governing Board room, where he 
was welcomed by the members of the Board, the Director General, 
Dr. L. S. Rowe, and the Assistant Director, Dr. E. Gil Borges. 
Upon opening the session of the Board, the Chairman, Hon. Henry 
L. Stimson, Secretary of State, addressed the President-Elect of Brazil 
in the following significant words: 


Mr. PRESIDENT-ELECT: 

My colleagues of the Governing Board of the Pan American Union have entrusted 
to me the delightful task of welcoming you in their name and, at the same time, 
of saying how greatly honored we feel by your presence amongst us. 

Your visit to the Pan American Union possesses a special significance by reason 
of the fact that your country has contributed so much to the larger purposes for 
which the Pan American Union was founded. In the history of international 
relations, no country occupies a prouder position than Brazil. From the begin- 
ning of her existence as an independent nation Brazil has maintained the highest 
standards in the conduct of her international affairs. She was one of the first to 
incorporate the principle of arbitration in her constitution, making it obligatory 
upon the Government to resort to this procedure for the settlement of interna- 
tional disputes. The nineteenth and twentieth centuries have witnessed a long 
series of arbitrations to which Brazil has been a party and which have enabled her 
satisfactorily to solve some of the most difficult and delicate questions confront- 
ing her people. 

The purposes which Brazil has so consistently pursued run parallel with those 
for which the Pan American Union was established, and it is therefore most fitting 
that on this occasion we should not only assure to you the warmest possible wel- 
come, but also avail ourselves of the opportunity to express our admiration for 
the great country which has selected you for the highest office in the gift of the 
people. 

May I be permitted to say in closing that from the founding of the Pan American 
Union to the present time the diplomatic representatives of Brazil at Washington 
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have cooperated with enthusiasm and effectiveness in furthering the purposes of 
this institution. Your present distinguished representative has spared no effort 
in furthering those ideals for which the Pan American Union stands. 

In the name of my colleagues of the Governing Board, permit me, Mr. President- 
Elect, to extend to you the warmest possible welcome on behalf of the Pan 
American Union and to combine therewith our best wishes for the fullest measure 
of success in the administration of the great office which you are soon to occupy, 
as well as for the progress and prosperity of the Brazilian people. 


The Vice Chairman, His Excellency the Ambassador of Mexico, 
then spoke as follows: 


Mr. PrResipENT-ELEcT; Mr. CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE BOARD: 

Permit me, Your Excellency, to express unreservedly the feeling, which I inter- 
pret as that of our Board, that it is a happy occasion which permits us to receive 
you in your home, our home, the Home of the Americas, conceived and founded 
in a collective desire to serve with a common effort an aspiration equally dear to 
all the people of the Continent. Your Excellency’s country has already made 
notable contributions to the achievement of our collective purposes, and the 
representatives of your Government on the Governing Board have always been 
tireless workers for the common ideal which we seek. 

The Pan American Union, Mr. President-Elect, is a model among the institu- 
tions of its kind which up to the present have existed in international life. It - 
was created, not to serve sordid purposes or individual interests or ambitions; 
but, with the cooperation of all, to promote the progress and common welfare of 
our Continent. For this reason there are no distinctions around this table, 
Mr. President-Elect; each voice has equal weight, and demands and receives 
equal respect. For this reason, there has never been any attempt purposely to 
exclude or ignore the rights of anyone on this Board, and for this reason it is 
wisely forbidden to discuss in this assembly any individual interests that may 
injure or compromise anyone; and discussion is only permitted of those matters 
which may tend to diminish unfortunate or wrong understanding, or to increase 
the common welfare, mutual esteem, and respect. This is a noble and far-seeing 
idea, originated, like all ideas of this nature, long before the time was ripe for 
its application. The time has arrived, however, and proud as we are of it, 
having been its creators, it is our duty to carry it on to its logical end, not only 
for the benefit of the peoples of this Continent, but for collective humanity. 

Necessarily, the representatives on the Board merely interpret the sentiments 
of our respective people. We therefore congratulate ourselves on your presence 
here, Mr. President-Elect, as, chosen as you have been by the people, and called 
to guide their destinies, Your Excellency will be able, as a result of personal 
knowledge and contact, to continue to lend us your support and to cooperate, 
within your sphere of action, in the work entrusted to us. 

Mr. President-Elect: The Home of the Americas receives you with sincere 
affection; the Home of the Americas offers to your people and expects from them 
cooperation within their sphere of action, and is certain that as heretofore, it may 
continue to count on your sincere and intelligent assistance. 


To these cordial greetings the President-Elect replied: 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE BOARD: 

No one would think of making a eulogy on Pan Americanism in this building 
or before Your Excellencies. The fruit of a dream, ambitious indeed, but which 
only in idealism might be called excessive, Pan Americanism has fought against 
the obstacles strewn in its path, and has triumphed, even as faith and beauty 
must always triumph. To-day, the splendid reality needs no comment or ex- 
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planation. Here is the place where the Pan American movement is directed with 
patriotism by enlightened men. The delegate of my country in this assembly, 
who shall always be instructed by me to collaborate most closely with Your 
Excellencies, was, at the birth of Pan Americanism, a collaborator with a Brazilian 
whose name is familiar to us all. Joaquim Nabuco not only identified himself 
intimately with the work of approximation between Brazil and the United States, 
but also manifested an intense desire that Pan Americanism be what it is to-day. 
Thus, to see his dream realized is to remember him who so well knew how to 
personify in this generous country the aspirations of peace which animate us. 

I beg to renew to you, Mr. Chairman, and to each one of the members of the 
Board, as well as to Doctor Rowe, my sincere thanks for the homage which you 
have tendered me. 


Following the special session, the Governing Board gave a luncheon 
in honor of Doctor Prestes. Those present were: 


The Chairman of the Governing Board, Hon. Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of 
State. 

The Vice Chairman of the Board, His Excellency Manuel C. Téllez, Ambassador 
of Mexico. 

His Excellency Senhor 8. Gurgél do Amaral, Ambassador of Brazil. 

Senor Dr. Jacobo Varela, Minister of Uruguay. 

Senor Dr. Ricardo J. Alfaro, Minister of Panama. 

Senor Dr. Adridn Recinos, Minister of Guatemala. 

Sefor Dr. Eduardo Diez de Medina, Minister of Bolivia. 

Sefior Dr. Juan B. Sacasa, Minister of Nicaragua. 

Senor Dr. Ernesto Argueta, Minister of Honduras. 

Senor Dr. Homero Viteri Lafronte, Minister of Ecuador. 

Senor Don Rafael Brache, Minister of the Dominican Republic. 

Senor Don Julidn Enciso, Chargé d’ Affaires of Argentina. 

Senior Don J. Alvarez de Buenavista, Chargé d’ Affaires of Peru. 

Senor Don Oscar Blanco Viel, Chargé d’ Affaires of Chile. 

Senor Dr. José T. Barén, Chargé d’ Affaires of Cuba. 

Senior Dr. Carlos Leiva, Chargé d’ Affaires of El Salvador. 

Senor Don Raoul Lizaire, Chargé d’ Affaires of Haiti. 

Senor Don Pablo Max Ynsfran, Chargé d’ Affaires of Paraguay. 

Sefior Don Luis Churién, Chargé d’ Affaires of Venezuela. 

Senor Don Fernando E. Piza, Chargé d’ Affaires of Costa Rica. 

Senor Dr. José M. Coronado, Chargé d’ Affaires of Colombia. 

Senator Irineo Machado. 

Rear Admiral Heraclito Belfort. 

Senhor. Fernando Prestes, son of the President-Elect. 

Commander Mario de Oliveira Sampaio, of the Cruiser Bahia. 

Commander Tacito R. de Moraes Rego, of the Cruiser Rio Grande do Sul. 

Senhor Cyro de Freitas Valle, First Secretary of the Brazilian Diplomatic Service. 

Dr. Paulo C. de Almeida, First Secretary of the Brazilian Embassy at Washington. 

Commander José do Couto Aguirre, Brazilian Naval Attaché at Washington. 

Lieut. Col. Charles Moore, Military Aide to the President-Elect. 

Captain Augustin Beauregard, Naval Aide to the President-Elect. 

Commander Charles H. Maddox, U. 8. N., Aide to Admiral Belfort. 

Senhor Cochrane de Alencar, Second Secretary of the Brazilian Diplomatic Service. 

Senhor Decio de Moura, Second Secretary of the Brazilian Diplomatic Service. 

Senhor Lazary Guedes, Private Secretary to the President-Elect. 

Dr. José Martins Fontes, Personal Physician to the President-Elect, 

Lieut.-Capt. Alberto Leoncio. 
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Lieut.-Capt. Flavio de Medeiros. 

Senhor Mauro de Freitas, Second Secretary of the Brazilian Embassy at Wash- 
ton. 

First Lieut. Mario Pinto de Oliveira. 

Dr. Vincio da Veiga, Consul of Brazil at Baltimore. 

Dr. L. S. Rowe, Director General of the Pan American Union. 

Dr. E. Gil Borges, Assistant Director of the Pan American Union. 


Many were those who delighted to honor the President-Elect of 
Brazil during his visit to the United States, which returned in a most 
felicitous manner that made to the former Republic by Mr. Hoover 
shortly after his election to the Presidency. Among the most notable 
entertainments in Washington were the banquets given by the 
President of the United States, by the Secretary of State, and by His 
Excellency the Ambassador of Brazil, Dr. S. Gurgél do Amaral. 
At the last-mentioned sumptuous dinner, when President Hoover was 
also a guest of honor, 200 guests were seated in the Hall of the Ameri- 
cas of the Pan American Union. The host took this occasion to 
propose the health of President Hoover in the following graceful terms: 


Mr. PRESIDENT: 

There falls upon me, on the occasion of the visit of His Excellency Senhor 
Julio Prestes, President-Elect of the United States of Brazil, the rare honor of 
greeting Your Excellency at our Brazilian table in a modest and yet most sincere 
demonstration of respect to Your Excellency and of friendship toward the 
American people. 

No words could commensurably convey to Your Excellency my sense of 
graditude for the distinction I now have in your presence at this dinner. Be 
pleased, Mr. President, to receive my heartfelt thanks for your acceptance and 
for your presence amongst us. 

The absence of the noble lady who is now recovering from a period of lamentable 
illness is deeply regretted. This demonstration is also intended to be in honor 
of Mrs. Herbert Hoover, and I beg leave to express my constant wishes for her 
speedy recuperation. 

The visit of the President-Elect of Brazil will mark a new episode in the his- 
tory of the relations of friendship between our two countries. His Excellency 
will presently express in his own words, and with the agency of the exalted posi- 
tion to which he has been raised by the will of the Brazilian people, the political 
aspect of our mutual understanding and trust. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I invite you to rise in a toast to the President and to 
the happiness and everlasting glory of the United States of America. 


President Hoover then addressed the President-Elect of Brazil in 
these cordial words: 


Mr. PRESIDENT-ELECT: 

It gives me the greatest possible pleasure to welcome Your Excellency on this 
occasion and to express to you my profound appreciation of the signal honor 
which you, through your visit, are conferring upon the Government and people 
of the United States. Your presence is but another evidence of that sincere and 
uninterrupted friendship which has always linked our countries together so that 
it can truly be described as traditional. It is, therefore, an especial privilege for 
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me to be able this evening to convey to you and the Brazilian nation a message 
of cordiality and esteem from the sister republic of the north. 

The friendly relations to which I have just alluded are the natural outgrowth 
of the traditions and ideals which our two nations hold in common. Firm 
believers in democracy, they are successfully upholding within their borders the 
principles of self-government. In their relations with the other nations of the 
world they are animated by a desire to maintain amity and, through loyal efforts, 
to further the cause of peace. 

In other respects also, Sir, your nation is viewed with sympathetic admiration 
by my countrymen. Your people are conquering the wilderness and are bring- 
ing to the markets of the world the fruits of their labor. The inexhaustible 
riches of your great country, which are contributing so effectively to the com- 
fort and progress of mankind, offer a marvelous field of activity to the industry 
of your people. One need not be a prophet to say that the future of Brazil is 
one of unlimited possibilities. 

To the life of this great nation, Sir, you have been for many years contribut- 
ing your patriotic endeavors. Your field of activity has been broad and com- 
prehensive, earning thereby the confidence and affection of the Brazilian nation, 
which has rewarded you with the supreme honor that a republic can bestow on 
one of its sons. In your long and honorable public career you have served in 
the legislatures of your native state and of the Federal Government, and you 
have discharged the duties of Chief Executive of the great State of Sao Paulo. 
The wide experience you have gained will contribute greatly to the welfare and 
prosperity of your country. 

I can not, Mr. President-Elect, permit this opportunity to pass without refer- 
ring to my delightful visit to your country. Particularly do I wish to mention 
the cordiality of the reception that was accorded to me in your beautiful capital. 
I was particularly impressed, Sir, with the spontaneity of that reception and the 
evidences of sincere and unaffected friendship for the United States which greeted 
me on every side. It is no exaggeration to say that the impression of that friend- 
ship which I carried away with me will always remain in my memory as a living 
evidence of the sentiments which the people of Brazil cherish towards the people 
of the United States, and which I hardly need assure Your Excellency are sin- 
cerely and heartily reciprocated by them. 

As I have said, Mr. President-Elect, it is a great pleasure for me to extend to 
you a most cordial and heartfelt welcome on the part of the Government and the 
people of the United States. It is my earnest hope that your visit here will be 
as pleasant as was my own visit to Brazil, and I should be most happy if you 
felt when you leave us some measure of the satisfaction with which I myself 
look back on my experience in your country. Nothing contributes so much to 
better understanding between peoples and a closer cooperation between nations 
which have common ideals and common purposes, as personal contacts and 
friendships between individuals; and it is peculiarly gratifying to us that we 
have this opportunity to have you with us. Mrs. Hoover, who is greatly disap- 
pointed that she has not been able to have the pleasure of welcoming you here, 
joins me in extending to you our best wishes for your personal welfare and hap- 
piness and for the success of your administration. Permit me also to express 
the hope that Senhora Prestes will soon be fully restored to health. It was a 
keen disappointment to us that she was unable to accompany Your Excellency 
here. 

I am personally very happy, Mr. Ambassador, to have been able to enjoy 
your hospitality this evening, and I appreciate deeply the courtesy which you 
have shown me. 
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The President-Elect replied with an eloquent and heartfelt expres- 
sion of the friendship of Brazil for the United States: 


Mr. Presipent: I thank Your Excellency for the magnificent and hearty 
manifestations of welcome which, together with my compatriots, I am receiving 
from the Government and the people of the United States, the echo of which 
arouses enthusiasm in the heart of the Brazilian Nation which I have the honor 
to represent. 

The distinction of the visit which Your Excellency conferred on Brazil, on your 
voyage around South America, as President-Elect of the great American Nation, 
giving new vigor to, and linking ever more closely, the sentiments of our mutual 
esteem, called for a reciprocal recognition. 

Recognized and proclaimed President-Elect of the Republic of the United 
States of Brazil, my first care was to carry out this duty imposed by an old and 
uninterrupted friendship, the records of which go back far beyond the century-long 
span of our independence. The cordiality between our countries and between 
our citizens does not stand in need of solemn assurances, and by its irresistible 
affinity rises high above the conventional rules governing international agree- 
ments. 

Independent of treaties, the bonds of a friendship such as this will endure 
forever, because it has been handed down from generation to generation and 
has been stimulated and perfected by a common understanding of the true in- 
terests of our people, through the beneficent action of their statesmen, for the 
advantage of humanity and for the greater security of liberty and peace. 

The work of the statesmen who called into being, and of those who have 
ever since been improving, the political organization and the mechanism of the 
administration of the great North American Republic, goes far beyond the 
bounds of nationality and displays in the splendor of its greatness the marvelous 
ideal of those flashes of genius which honor and ennoble mankind. 

The civilization of America is the greatest assertion of the intelligence and the 
capacity of a people and constitutes for this very reason the most important 
accomplishment of this century for, throughout its almost incredible growth, 
the United States is bringing to perfection the organization of society and of 
work which it sustains and defends, removed from struggle, with order and 
within the confines of law and justice. 

The word energy seems to have been devised to express and define American 
life in all its aspects even unto its most spiritual manifestations, even when it 
appears as moral energy, irradiating courage, altruism, and human fellowship, 
asserting its civilization by deeds of daring and actions of good will, of con- 
fidence and of faith in the destiny of man, in peace, in liberty, and in the justice of 
nations. 

Beyond the moral ties which bind our countries, we foresee, following natural 
sequences, in the development of our commercial intercourse, the most important 
element for progress and prosperity of the continent. 

Through diversity of their climates and of their products there has been re- 
served to our countries the mission of collaborating with each other, especially 
now when science in the service of humanity shortens distances and industrializes 
the resources of the world, thus creating new sources of production and wealth 
and assuring to mankind greater well-being and worthier livelihood. 

My wishes, and the wishes of my country, are for the personal happiness of 
Your Excellency, for the complete reestablishment of the health of Mrs. Hoover, 
to whom I bring heartfelt greetings from every Brazilian woman, and for the 
increasing splendor of the great country whose destiny Providence has confided 
to your patriotism. 
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It is of interest to add here a portion of the communication which 
the Department of State received from the Ambassador of Brazil at 
Washington expressing the thanks of the Government and people of 
Brazil to the Government of the United States for the cordial recep- 
tion extended to the President-Elect of Brazil: 


The Brazilian Government and Nation are duly appreciative of all the marks 
of esteem and regard shown on that memorable occasion, and His Excelleney 
Senhor Julio Prestes, the President-Elect, requested the undersigned to convey 
to the United States Government his personal feelings of gratitude for the 
manner in which he was received and treated in the United States by their 
high authorities and by all the American citizens with whom it has been his 
pleasure to come in contact during his sojourn in Washington, Annapolis, New 
York, West Point, and Philadelphia. 

The undersigned ventures to believe that the visit to the United States of 
the President-Elect of Brazil, and the visit in 1928 of the then President-Elect 
of the United States to Rio de Janeiro, have contributed in a very large measure 
to the promotion of the happy relations of friendship and good understanding 
between our two countries. 


The Secretary of State made the following reply: 


I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your communication of June 
25th by which you have been so good as to express, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment and people of Brazil, the appreciation felt for the reception which Doctor 
Prestes received upon his recent visit to this country. 

I am indeed grateful to you for this friendly expression, and I wish to take 
this occasion to assure you that the visit of Doctor Prestes gave the greatest 
pleasure to all those who were fortunate enough to meet him. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances of my highest consideration. 











fae NEW MINISTER OF HAITI IN 
WASHINGTON 


OR the second time His Excellency M. Ulrich Duvivier becomes 
a member of the Governing Board of the Pan American Union by 
virtue of his appointment by the Government of Haiti as Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of that Republic near 
the Government of the United States. 
In presenting his letters of credence to President Hoover on July 
14, 1930, M. Duvivier said in part: 


Mr. PRESIDENT: 

...I1 consider myself very fortunate in having been designated through the 
confidence of His Excellency the President of Haiti again to represent my country 
near the Government of the United States. 

I am extremely flattered thereby and trust I shall again find the same recep- 
tion, the same benevolence, that were extended to me in the course of my first 
mission. 

I shall devote my best efforts to working zealously to maintain and strengthen 
the excellent relations existing between the Government of the United States and 
that of Haiti. But my mission will be fruitful only with your invaluable coopera- 
tion which, I am sure, will continue to be marked by that high spirit of justice and 
equity which has inspired your every action. 


President Hoover replied as follows: 


Mr. MINISTER: 

I take pleasure in receiving from your hands the letters whereby you are again 
accredited before the Government of the United States as Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary of the Republic of Haiti. Your former service in 
Washington will, I am sure, enable you the more readily to interpret to your 
Government the feelings of friendship which the Government and people of the 
United States hold for Haiti. I trust that your new sojourn in this capital may be 
pleasant. 

You may rest assured, Mr. Minister, that you may count at all times upon the 
cordial cooperation of the officials of this Government in your efforts to maintain 
and improve the excellent relations now existing between the Government of the 
United States and that of Haiti. 

In extending to you a cordial weleome to Washington, I desire to request that 
you will convey to President Roy the assurances of my gratification at the patriotic 
manner in which he has given his cooperation in carrying out the recommendations 
made by the commission which recently completed a study of Haitian affairs, 
and assure him of my good wishes for his personal welfare and that of the people of 
Haiti. 

M. Duvivier has had wide legal, journalistic, and diplomatic experi- 
ence. He was born in Cap Haitien in 1896, and received his early 
education at the Seminary College of Port au Prince. Later he studied 
law, and after his admittance to the bar, he was appointed a member 
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Photograph by Underwood & Underwood 
MONSIEUR ULRICH DUVIVIER 
The new Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of Haiti to the United States. 
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of the Association of Lawyers of Jeremie, in which city he also taught 
political economy and administrative law in the law school. He has 
written a number of notable articles for newspapers and periodicals. 
He served his country at home first as Representative in the Haitian 
Congress and later, in 1915, as Minister of Foreign Affairs and Public 
Instruction. In his service abroad he represented Haiti as Minister in 
Cuba from 1911 to 1913, a post which he relinquished to become 
Minister to the United States, 1913-14. M. Duvivier’s friends in 
Washington rejoice at the return of this distinguished diplomat. 





PROGRAM OF THE INTER-AMERICAN 
CONFERENCE ON AGRICULTURE, 
FORESTRY, AND ANIMAL INDUSTRY’ 


HE following is the program, as approved by the Governing 

Board of the Pan American Union, for the first Inter-American 
Conference on Agriculture, Forestry, and Animal Industry which 
will meet in Washington, September 8-20, 1930: 


PROGRAM 


A. PrRoBLEMS DEALING WITH QUESTIONS OF AGRI-TECHNIQUE OR IMPROVEMENTS 
IN Metuops AND PRACTICES 
. Cooperative improvement associations. 
. Foreign crop introduction service. 
. Plant-pest surveys. 
. Crop-pest prevention and control service. 
4a. Plant diseases, prevention and control. 
. Inventories of foreign crop and animal pests likely to be introduced into 
countries of the Pan American Union. 
5a. Weeds. 
. Agricultural demonstration stations. 
. Pan American Union Agricultural Tropical Research Station. 
. Reconnaissance, forestry, soil, and irrigation surveys. 
. Problems affecting animal industry: 
(a) Animal breeding and nutrition. 
(b) Diseases and pests. 
(c) Other problems. 
10. Pastoral surveys. 
11. Problems of agricultural education. 
12. Classification and utilization of public lands. 
13. Problems of forestry. 
14. Forage crops for warm climates. 
15. Seed testing. 
16. Soil conservation and fertilizers. 
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1See The Inter-American Conference on Agriculture, by Alberto Adriani, in the BULLETIN of the Pan 
American Union, February, 1930. 
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B. ProsputemMs DEALING WitH AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


. Cooperative studies of problems involving competition in the growing and 


marketing of Inter-American tropical crops with those of other coun- 
tries. 
Cooperative agricultural credit systems involving principles of financing. 
Cooperative marketing of local crops, including problems of transporta- 
tion, standardization, and grading. 
Inter-American cooperative agricultural statistical surveys. 
Statistical background. 


. Economic problems affecting present and future food supplies. 


Farm management investigations. 


C. PuaAnt AND ANIMAL DISEASES AND PESTS 


1. Animal quarantines and sanitary-control measures. 


. Plant quarantines and control measures. 


D. Commopity PrRopuUCTION PROBLEMS 


1. Cereals: (a) Small grain; (b) maize. 

2. Sugarcane. 

3. Coffee. 

4. Cacao. 
5. Rubber. 

6. Fiber crops: (a) Cotton; (b) sisal and others. 

7. Tobacco. 

8. Tropical fruits: (a) Citrus fruits; (b) bananas. 

9. Vegetables. 

To facilitate discussion and economize time it is probable that the various 
topics will be regrouped in the daily programs under the following general 
headings: 

(1) Surveys and inventories. (A, 3—5—-8—10.) 
(2) Problems dealing with land. (A, 12-16.) 
(3) Problems affecting forestry. (A, 13.) 
(4) Problems affecting animal industry. (As Srandl'@. a5) 
(5) Problems affecting crop production. (A, 2-4—5-14-15; C, 2; D, 1—9.) 
(6) Problems of agricultural education. (A, 1—-6—7—-11.) 
(7) Problems of agricultural economics. (B, 1—6.) 
Each topic under these group headings will form the basis of a round-table 


discussion. 


MEXICO’S THIRD HIGHWAY CONGRESS 
BORE SEES VASL DEVELOPMENTS 


By Wa.iace THOMPSON 
Editor of Ingenieria Internacional 


EXICO is looking upon its highway development as an integra 

part of the building of the nation, economically and socially, as 
well as a step toward the completion of communications. The Third 
National Highway Congress, held in the capital recently, therefore 
drew the attention not merely of the Government and of engineers, 
but of the public and of that important section of Mexican life which 
looks to the expansion of Mexican prestige and interest beyond the 
national borders. Some 300 State and municipal delegates to the 
Highway Congress and to the Touring Congress (Congreso del 
Turismo) met in the capital, discussed highway developments and 
plans for the encouraging of tourist travel both from within and 
from without, and viewed the exhibit of machinery which was set 
up in the semicircular halls beneath the concrete National Stadium 
in the outskirts of the city. 

The papers presented at the congress reflected a catholicity of 
interest, but also showed the practical direction in which the interest 
of the Mexican engineers and officials is turning. The discussion of 
such topics as the relation of highways to population, to forestry, and 
to agriculture, the relations of highways to railways, and the impor- 
tance of making them cooperative instead of competitive marked the 
sessions. Attendance at the machinery show was not an integral 
part of the congress; indeed, since the sessions of the congress were 
held in the center of the city, in the National Theater, the presence 
of the delegates at the machinery exhibit was largely dependent on 
their interest in that phase of the road problem. The attendance at 
the show was large, however, and the Government took bus loads of 
school children to see the exhibits, during offhours, as a part of 
their educational development. The machinery display had been 
officially opened by the President of the Republic, Sr. Pascual Ortiz 
Rubio, and the Ministers of Finance and Communications presided 
at the opening session of the congress, at which addresses were made 
by delegates from the United States and by the Minister of Peru, 
representing the other countries in the Pan American Union. 

The National Highway Commission and the United States Bureau 
of Public Roads had technical exhibits located in the National Theater, 
and these were studied by the delegates with much interest. The 
elaborate technical presentation of soil analysis and road building 
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Courtesy of Comisién Nacional de Caminos 


A NARROW PASS ON THE MEXICO-ACAPULCO HIGHWAY 


One of Mexico’s roads which not only opens arich agricultural and mining region, but affords a rapid means 
of communication bet ween the capital and the fine natural harbor of Acapulco on the Pacific. In colonial 
times Acapulco was a flourishing center of trade with the Orient, Peru, and Spain, reaching its heyday 
when, in 1778, it acquired the exclusive right of Spanish trade with the Philippines. 
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methods made by the United States Bureau of Public Roads was in 
charge of E. W. James, chief of the division of traffic of the bureau, 
who is widely known and highly regarded throughout all the American 
countries. 

Mexico’s road program, as was evident to the visitors and to the 
delegates from the States and municipalities at the congress, is a 
studied and complete whole. Few countries in the world have 
planned their highway development more completely, set down its 
stages of growth so carefully, and faced so wide a range of con- 
siderations in their plans. The future highway system of the country 
is carefully laid out, although only about 10,000,000 pesos annually 
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ROAD CONSTRUCTION 


Modern road-building machinery employed in construction work near Pachuca. 


are now being spent upon it. For the next vital period of highway 
development this definite plan will be followed, whether the work is 
done on the annual appropriation or whether, as is hoped, a plan for 
financing the vast national highway development can be worked out, 
and the construction pushed ahead by decades. The highway system 
as outlined includes a carefully determined list of ‘‘necessary roads,” 
those of first importance, and thereafter less important and feeder 
roads, to be constructed by the States, the municipalities, or, if 
necessary ultimately, by the Government. The surface treatment 
accorded the various roads is sealed strictly to the traffic, actual and 
immediately prospective, and while at present the best type of main 
highway in Mexico is an excellent bituminous macadam, roads of 
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concrete and asphalt will be laid when traffic justifies them. It is 
worthy of mention here, however, that the asphaltic macadam de- 
veloped by the Mexican engineers in the national highway system is 
a model of low-cost surfacing, and one in which the heavy asphalt- 
base Mexican petroleum is an important factor. 

The Mexican highway system, as laid cut, is designed with two ends 
in view. First is the opening of the untapped agricultural and mining 
regions of the interior, which for centuries have been almost isolated 
by lack of good communications; and second is the opening of trunk 
highways to the United States border and roads to historic centers 
with the purpose of facilitating and inviting an increasing automobile 
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THE MEXICO-PUEBLA ROAD 


A picturesque bit of the road which will eventually unite Mexico City with Vera Cruz. 


tourist trafic. In the plan of development there is a paralleling of 
the railway line to Laredo, as this is the only feasible route (except 
that to El Paso, to be developed later) for the entry of automobile 
tourists. The highway, however, les in the hills far to the west of 
the railroad, in a rich agricultural and forested section, coming down 
to the cities but endeavoring as far as possible to open new fields and 
not compete directly with the railways. With the exception of this 
and similar routes, like those from Mexico City to Cuernavaca and 
to Guadalajara, connecting unportant cities or tourist centers, the 
Mexican highway system is being laid out with the view to opening, 
first of all, new territory, untouched by the railways. 


ye 
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THE MEXICO-ACAPULCO HIGHWAY 


“The Whip,” as this winding stretch of the road is known. 


This is an extremely important phase of the plan, not only because 
the highways should not be made to compete with the railways, but 
because Mexico is particularly in need of developments that reach 
beyond the territory now open through the existing railways. Until 
the present system of highways was begun, the chief cities of Mexico 
were almost exclusively dependent for food on the regions directly 
adjacent, for the chief railways went to mining camps and to the 
border and the coast, and when crops failed, food had to be imported 
by rail from the United States or by sea from other countries. The 
present highway plan will open up rich agricultural regions to the 
capital and other cente1s of population, enabling the country to feed 
itself at all times, and spreading prosperity widely throughout the 
countryside. 

The plans for inducing tourist traffic to come to Mexico by the 
new highways to the border are farsighted, and include such acute 
analyses of the situation as the fact that Mexico offers a winter as 
well as a summer touring ground, to which citizens of the United 
States especially can travel in ease and comfort in their own auto- 
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mobiles. This is particularly true of the farmer, who can travel 
then as he can not do in summer when his crops are ripening. The 
immense sums spent by tourists from the United States in their sum- 
mer excursions to Canada are taken as a justified indication of what 
may be hoped and looked for when the golden stream can be turned 
toward Mexico. 

Work is going forward, on the road from Mexico City to Laredo 
on the United States border (total length, 770 miles), only a short 
section, although in heavy construction, remaining to be opened. 
Improvement of the surface is going ahead steadily, the asphalt 
surface being finished from Laredo to Monterrey. The highway to 
Acapulco, from Mexico City (total length, 273 miles), is open and 
is being used extensively. The road to Puebla (84 miles) is in fine 
condition, and is to be built on to Vera Cruz. The highway is in 
excellent condition from Mexico City to Toluca, whence the work 
through Morelia to Guadalajara is progressing, although still in the 
early construction stage. The road from the capital is open to Oaxaca, 
although the going is not easy; this, with the Laredo-Mexico City 
road, is part of the Pan American highway system. When extended 
to Guatemala, the road through Oaxaca will be 890 miles long. Dur- 
ing the sessions to the congress a party of tourists from the Automo- 
bile Club of Los Angeles, Calif., came through by automobile to the 
City of Mexico, via the west coast and Guadalajara, and took their 
way out again through Laredo. 

Most important, however, is not the mere present state of the 
highways in Mexico, vital as this is to the people of the country, 
but the fact that the progress is steady, sure, and according to a 
plan which, when carried out, will give Mexico one of the most 
intelligently and effectively developed highway systems of the 
world. 








PAN AMERICAN UNION NOTES 


THE GOVERNING BOARD 


Special session in honor of President elect Prestes—On June 13, 
1930, the Governing Board held a special session, followed by a 
luncheon, in honor of President elect Prestes of Brazil. An account 
of the meeting will be found on pages 821-828. 


Pan American Day.—Two American nations have acted upon the 
resolution of the Governing Board, mentioned in the Butunrin for 
June, 1930, that April 14, the date on which the resolution creating 
the Pan American Union was adopted at the First International Con- 
ference of American States in 1890, be observed as Pan American Day 
in all the Republics of the American Continent. On May 28, 1930, 
President Hoover of the United States proclaimed April 14 as Pan 
American Day, ordering that the flag of the United States be dis- 
played on all Government buildings on that date, and inviting the 
schools, civic associations, and people of the United States generally 
to observe the day with appropriate ceremonies. Likewise, on June 
14, 1930, President Gonzalez Viquez of Costa Rica issued a decree 
designating April 14 of each year as Pan American Day, and ordering 
that on that date the national flag be displayed over public buildings. 

Luncheon in honor of the Minister of Finance of Mexico.—On July 9, 
1930, the Hon. Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of State, gave a luncheon 
at the Pan American Union in honor of His Excellency Luis Montes 
de Oca, Minister of Finance of Mexico, who was representing his 
Government on a financial mission to the United States. The guests 
included : 

The Ambassador of Mexico, His Excellency Sr. Don Manuel C. Téllez. 


The Director General of the National Railways of Mexico, His Excellency Sr. 
Don Javier SAénchez Mejorada. 
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The Counselor of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of Mexico, Sr. Don Fernando 
Gonzalez Roa. 

The Vice President of the Bank of Mexico, Sr. Don Luciano Wichers. 

The Chief of the Department of Credit of the Ministry of Finance of Mexico, 
Sr. Don Roberto Lépez. 

The Advisor to the Ministry of Finance of Mexico, Sr. Don Fernando Diaz 
Barroso. 

Sr. Don Gustavo Velasco. 

The Secretary of the Directing Board of the National Railways of Mexico, 
Sr. Don Ricardo D. Carrién. 

The Military Aide to the President of Mexico, Capt. Blas Tijerina Cardenas. 

The Acting Secretary of the Treasury, Hon. Seymour Lowman. 

The Assistant Secretary of State, Hon. Francis White. 

‘RBhe Assistant to the Attorney General, Hon. John Lord O'Brian. 

The Chairman, National Commission on Law Enforeement, Hon. George W. 
Wickersham. 

The Director General, Pan American Union, Dr. L. 8. Rowe. 

The Appointed American Minister to Ecuador, Hon. William Dawson. 

The Acting Chief, Division of Latin American Affairs, Department of State, 
Mr. Walter C. Thurston. 

Chief, Division of Mexican Affairs, Department of State, Mr. Herschel V. 
Johnson. 


THE DIRECTOR GENERAL'S OFFICE 


Farewell greetings—The Director General received the following 
radiogram sent by President elect Enrique Olaya Herrera on his 
return voyage to Colombia: 

Please accept my most cordial farewell greetings and transmit to the staff of 


the Pan American Union my heartfelt appreciation for their telegram and for 
their many services to me during my memorable sojourn in Washington. 





Visitors—The following distinguished Latin Americans, many of 
whom were on special missions for their governments, visited the 
Pan American Union during late June and early July and were 
received with every possible courtesy: 

His Excellency the President elect of Brazil, Senhor Dr. Julio 
Prestes, accompanied by His Excellency the Ambassador of Brazil 
to the United States, Dr. 8. Gurgél do Amaral. Doctor Prestes’s 
visit to the United States was in compliment to the visit which 
President elect Hoover made to Brazil and was the occasion for 
many brilliant functions tendered in his honor. The officers of the 
two Brazilian cruisers, which escorted the President elect of Brazil 
to the United States, also visited the Pan American Union accom- 
panied by Commander C. C. Gill, of the Office of Naval Intelligence 
of the United States Navy Department. The Director General con- 
ducted them on a tour of inspection of the building. 

The Minister of Finance of Mexico, His Excellency Seftor Don Luis 
Montes de Oca, and the members of his suite, who included: The 
Director General of the National Railways of Mexico, His Excellency 
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VISIT TO THE PAN AMERICAN UNION OF SENOR DON LUIS MONTES DE OCA, MINIS- 
TER OF FINANCE OF MEXICO, AND MEMBERS OF HIS SUITE 


First row, left to right: Sefior Don Roberto Lépez, Chief of the Department of Credit, Ministry of Finance 
of Mexico; Sefor Don Fernando Lagarde y Vigil, Secretary of the Mexican Embassy at Washington; 
Senor Montes de Oca; Senor Don Gustavo Velasco, Secretary to the delegation; Captain Blas Tijerina 
Cardenas, Military Aide to the President of Mexico. Second row, left to right: Senor Don Luciano 
Wichers, Vice President of the Bank of Mexico; Senor Don Fernando Diaz Barroso, Advisor to the Min- 
istry of Finance; Sefior Don Javier Sanchez Mejorada, Director General of the National Railways of 
Mexico; Dr. L. 8S. Rowe, Director General of the Pan American Union; Senor Dr. Fernando Gonzalez 
Roa, Counselor of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of Mexico; Senor Don Ricardo D. Carrion, Secretary 
of the Directing Board of the National Railways of Mexico. 


Senior Don Javier Sanchez Mejorada; the Counselor of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs of Mexico, Senor Don Fernando Gonzdlez Roa; the 
Vice President of the Bank of Mexico, Senor Don Luciano Wichers; 
the Chief of the Department of Credit of the Ministry of Finance of 
Mexico, Sefior Don Roberto Lépez; the Advisor to the Ministry of 
Finance of Mexico, Sefor Don Fernando Diaz Barroso; Secretary to 
the Delegation, Senor Don Gustavo Velasco; Secretary of the Direct- 
ing Board of the National Railways of Mexico, Sefor Don Ricardo D. 
Carrién; Military Aide to the President of Mexico, Capt. Blas 
Tierina Cardenas. 

The newly appointed Minister of Venezuela to the United States, 
Sefior Dr. Pedro Manuel Arcaya, who again becomes Venezuelan 
Chief of Mission at Washington, having served as minister to this 
country during the years 1922-1924. 

The newly appointed Minister of Haiti to the United States, 
M. Ulrich Duvivier. After a lapse of 16 years, M. Duvivier also 
returns to Washington as the representative of his country. 

1233—30—Bull. 8——6 
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Chief of the Public Health Department of Mexico (Jefe del De- 
partamento de Salubridad Pitiblica), Dr. Rafael Silva. 

Chief of the Service of Foodstuffs and Beverages of Mexico (Jefe 
del Servicio de Comestibles y Bebidas), Dr. Salvador Iturbide Alvirez. 
Dr. Silva and Dr. Iturbide Alvirez are making a study of health 
conditions in this country, and every facility has been placed at their 
disposal to aid them in their mission. 

Sefior Don Carlos de la Fuente of Uruguay. Sefior de la Fuente 
is making an investigation of agricultural and marketing organiza- 
tions in the United States in the interest of his government. 


DOCTOR JOSE T.BARON, 
CHARGE D’AFFAIRES 
OF CUBA, PRESENTS 
PALMS TO THE PAN 
AMERICAN UNION 


Ata formal ceremony on June 
27, Dr. Baron presented two 
fine royal palms, the gift of 
the Cuban Government, 
which have _ since been 
planted in the patio of the 
building. 





Col. Alfredo F. de Urquiza, of Buenos Aires, Argentina, and 
members of his family. Colonel de Urquiza is on a tour of inspection 
for his Government of the leading military schools of this country. 

Sefor Don A. Martinez Delgado, editor of Ll Tiempo and El 
Espectador, leading papers of Colombia. Sefior Martinez Delgado is 
visiting the United States in the interest of the Colombian press. 

Senor Don Fermin Silveira Forzi, of the National Bank of the 
Republic of Uruguay, on an unofficial mission to the United States. 

Addresses.—A group of Latin American students from the National 
Catholic School of Social Service, accompanied by Miss Agnes Regan, 
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OFFICERS OF BRAZILIAN CRUISERS AT THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 
The officers of the cruisers Bahia and Rio Grande do Sul, which escorted the ship of His Excellency the 


President-elect of Brazil, Dr. Julio Prestes, to the United States, were received by the Director General 
at the Pan American Union. 


of the National Catholic Welfare Council, paid their first visit to the 
Pan American Union. The Director General addressed them on 
The Meaning of Pan Americanism. 

The Director General selected for his subject The Organization 
and Activities of the Pan American Union when he spoke to the 
members of the 4-H Club on their annual visit to the Union. ‘The 4-H 
Club, whose name is symbolic of ‘‘Head, Heart, Health, and Hand,”’ 
is composed of representative boys and girls from all sections of the 
country and is an educational organization devoted to the subject 
of agriculture. The Ninth Annual Assembly of the club was held at 
Washington during the latter part of June under the auspices of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

The Director General’s subject in addressing a group of Cuban 
educators, on their visit to the Pan American Union in July was The 
Cooperation of the Teachers of Cuba in the Work of the Pan American 
Union. This distinguished group was conducted to the Union by 
the Chargé d’Affaires of Cuba at Washington, Dr. José T. Baron. 
It is of interest to add that this is the second year that Cuban teachers 
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A GROUP OF CUBAN TEACHERS 


Accompanied by Senor Dr. José T. Baron, Chargé d’ Affaires of Cuba, a group of Cuban teachers making a 
tour of the eastern United States were interested visitors at the Pan American Union, July 11. 


have come in considerable numbers to the United States for a vacation 
tour. 
TRADE ADVISER’S OFFICE 


Pan American Reciprocal Trade Conference.—The Foreign Trade 
Adviser of the Pan American Union, William A. Reid, on leave of 
absence from the Union, has proceeded to Sacramento, Calif., where 
he is acting as special adviser and otherwise assisting chambers of 
commerce of that State in preparation for the first Pan American 
Reciprocal Trade Conference, to which he has also been named 
representative of the Pan American Union by the Director General. 
The conference will open its sessions in the Capitol Building, Sacra- 
mento, on August 25. Previous to this meeting the Latin American 
delegates will be taken on a motor caravan tour of the State of 
California. 

Booklets.—New editions of the booklets on the Argentine Republic 
and the city of Rio de Janeiro, which were prepared in this office, 
have recently come from the press. 


COLUMBUS MEMORIAL LIBRARY 





Library methods.—It is interesting to note the increasing attention 
paid to modern library methods among librarians in the Latin American 
countries. Recently the Pan American Union has received requests 
from four widely separated libraries for books and data which would 
aid them in revising the methods now in use. In preparing material 
for these requests a careful survey was made of the books in Spanish 
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and Portuguese now in print on any phase of library science that 
might be helpful. 

Bibliographical lists. —A reprint has been made of Sources for Obtain- 
ing Books on Latin America, a mimeographed compilation containing 
lists of magazines publishing book reviews; library and trade journals, 
and a selected list of book dealers. Copies are again available upon 
request. A revised edition, in Spanish only, is now in preparation 
for distribution among the Latin American countries. The library 
also has on hand a few more copies of the two lists, Recent books 
in English on description and travel in Latin America, including a 
few references on Pan Americanism and the Monroe doctrine, and 
Bibliography of fiction and poetry written in English or translated from 
Spanish and Portuguese into English. Copies of both of these may be 
had for the asking. 

Requests for information.—Persons having need for information on 
Latin America and applying to the library during the past month 
numbered 281. Of these a prominent senator of one of the southern 
republics requested copies of financial laws of the United States; 
another Latin American desired a complete collection of the constitu- 
tions of the States of the United States; still another desired copies of 
plans for modern reformatories for women; and a fourth asked to have 
purchases of books made for him. These requests from Latin America 
received the same careful attention that was given to the inquirers 
who came here personally in search of lists of the historical maps of 
Latin America; brief reading lists on relations between the United 
States and Chile since 1880, and on the Nicaraguan Canal; material 
on labor conditions in Central America; data on education in Haiti; 
laws on education and on divorce in certain South American countries; 
and many other subjects. 

Additions to photographic file—During the past month 258 photo- 
graphs have been added to the collection of the Pan American Union. 
Among these were included airplane views of Nicaragua; post-card 
photographs of Honduras, Guatemala, Panama, Paraguay, Colombia, 
and Nicaragua; and views from Peru and Chile. 

Recent accessions.—Since last reported in these notes the library has 
received 930 volumes and pamphlets, of which a few selected titles 
may be of special interest: 





Los cantores de Bolivar. By Cornelio Hispano. Bogota, Editorial Minerva, 
1930. 293 p. 

Motivos hispano-americanos. By E. Arroyo Lameda. Paris, Editorial ‘‘ Le 
Livre Libre,” 1930. 293 p. 

Héroes del Campo. Escenas y paisajes de la vida rural de Costa Rica. By 
Modesto Martinez. San José, La Tribuna, 1929. 236 p. 

La Independencia de Panamd en 1903. By Ismael Ortega B., Profesor de 
Procedimientos Judiciales en la Escuela Nacional de Derecho. Panama, the 
author, 19380. 158 p. (An historical review, with documents.) 
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Memorias historico-politicas del General Joaquin Posada Gutiérrez. Segunda 
edicién. Bogota, Imprenta Nacional, 1929. 4 volumes. (Vol. 1, prepared 
under the direction of José Joaquin Casas and Vols. 2-4 by José Joaquin 
Guerra. Vols. 41-44 of the Biblioteca de Historia Nacional.) 

La Ofrenda del Maestro. Poesias, monélogos, didlogos, escenas y alegorias 
escolares con prélogo de D. Victor Mercante. By Juan Manuel Cotta. Buenos 
Aires, Imprenta Lépez, 1923. 368 p. 

La Abeja de Oro. By Juan Manuel Cotta. Buenos Aires, Establecimento 
Grdfico ‘‘Oceana,’’ 1926. 351 p. 

Alrededor de la cuesti6n Paraguayo Boliviana. By J. Isidro Ramirez. Lima, 
Imp. Minerva, 1930. 286 p., maps. 

Los problemas econémicos del presente. Vol. 1, Poblacién, trabajo, costo de la 
vida, poder de compra de la moneda, produccién e industrias nacionales. By 
Alejandro E. Bunge . . . Buenos Aires, 1920. 342 p. 

Poblacion total de la Argentina. Razén de su crecimiento. By Alejandro E. 
Bunge. Buenos Aires, ‘‘Oceana,’’? 1917. 20 p. 

Instituto Cultural Argentino Norte-Americano. Memoria . . . 1929. Buenos 
Aires, 1929. 35 p. 

Ensayo politico sobre la Isla de Cuba. By Alejandro de Humboldt, con mapa 
de Cuba. Introduccién por Fernando Ortiz y correcciones, notas y apéndices por 
Francisco Arango y Parrefio, J. 8. Thrasher y otros. Tomo 2. Habana, Cul- 
tural S. A., 19380. 300 p. (Vol. 17, Coleccién de libros cubanos.) 

Los adelantados del Rio de la Plata. By Medardo Chavez 8. La Paz, Bolivia, 
Editorial Renacimiento, 1929. 235 p. 

Hombres del 51. ‘Trabajo de ingreso presentado por el Académico correspondi- 
ente Sr. Jorge Judrez Cano. Habana, Imprenta ‘El Siglo XX,” 1930. 123 p. 
(Publication of the Academia de la Historia de Cuba.) 

La ciwilizacién Taina en Pinar del Rio. Trabajo de ingreso presentado por el 
Académico correspondiente Dr. Pedro Garcia Valdés. Habana, Imprenta “ El 
Siglo XX,’’ 19380. 83 p. (Publication of the Academia de la Historia de Cuba.) 

Periodismo y periédicos espirituanos. Trabajo de ingreso presentado por el 
Académico correspondiente Senador Sr. Manuel Martinez-Moles. Habana, 
Imprenta del ‘‘Siglo XX,’ 19380. 91 p. (Publication of the Academia de la 
Historia de Cuba.) 

Doctrina de Monroe. By A. L. Delle Piane. Montevideo, Editorial de la 
Impresora Uruguaya, 8S. A., 19380. 97 p. (Publications of ‘‘Jurisprudencia 
Uruguaya.’’) 

Guia periodistica Argentina y de las repuiblicas Latino-Americanas. Edicién 
1930-31. F. Antonio le Rose, Director. Buenos Aires, Calle Estados Unidos 
No. 1082, 19380. 176 p. 

Estudios sobre la flora del departamento del Cuzco. By Fortunato L. Herrera. 
Lima, Sanmarti y Cia., 1930. 257 p. 

Guia para facilitar la consulta del archivo de escribanos de Santiago. Tercera 
parte, 1761-1800. Santiago de Chile, Direccién General de Talleres Fiscales de 
Prisiones, 19380. 310 p. (Publication of the Archivo Nacional.) 

La tierra del mambi. By James J. O’ Kelly. Habana, Cultural, 1980. 407 p. 
(Coleccién de libros cubanos, Director, Fernando Ortiz. Vol. 18.) 

Historia da litteratura Brasileira. Epoca de formagaio. (Seculos xvi e XVII.) 
By Arthur Motta. Sao Paulo, Companhia Editora Nacional, 1930. 496 p. 

Q Descobrimento do Brasil. By J. Capistrano de Abreu. Rio de Janeiro, 
Edigao da Sociedade Capistrano de Abreu, 1929. 349 p. 

Historia de Minas Geraes. Resumo didactico. By Lucio José dos Santos. 
Sao Paulo, Comp. Melhoramentos de S. Paulo [1926]. 184 p. 
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Bibliotheca exotico-Brasileira. By Alfredo de Carvalho. Vol. 1. Rio de 
Janeiro, Paulo, Pongetti & C., 1929. 376, ix p. (Titles of books on Brazil 
written by foreigners, translations made by Brazilians, and books written by 
Brazilians in foreign languages.) 

Catalogo da mappotheca do Ministerio das Relagoes Exteriores. Segunda parte. 
Rio de Janeiro, Imprensa Nacional, 1929. 262 p. 

Uruguay, the purple land. Historical notes, Uruguayan industries, rapid 
communications, Montevideo and other important cities. How to go to Uruguay. 
Hotels in Uruguay. Published by the Bureau of Information Pro-Iberoamerica 
of the International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
43 p. (This is one of a series of pamphlets.) 

Ethnology of the Mayas of Southern and Central British Honduras. By J. Eric 
Thompson . . . Chicago, 1980. 213 p. illus. (Publication of the Field Museum 
of Natural History, Anthropological series, vol. 17, No. 2.) 


New magazines.—The following new magazines have been received 
by the Librarian: 


Boletin de Comercio e Industria. Organo del Departamento de Comercio e 
Industrias Varias del Ministerio del Ramo. Issued by the Section of Publications, 
Ministerio de Industrias, Bogota. Tomo 1, Nos. 1 and 2 (double number) 
April-May, 1930. 56 p. 

Boletin de la Universidad de Guadalajara. Published under the direction of the 
Rector, Dr. Juan Campos Kunhardt, Guadalajara, Mexico. No. 1, Second 
epoch, April, 1930. 101 p. 

Santo Domingo. Published monthly by Alfonso L. Villanueva, 17 Battery 
Place, New York, under the auspices of the Consulate of the Dominican Re- 
public. Vol. 1, No. 2, May, 1930. Text in English and Spanish. 34 p. illus. 

Asuncién. Revista mensual ilustrada; contiene el Registro Municipal. 
Published at Calle Presidente Franco 315, Asuncion, Paraguay. Afio 1, No. 2, 
March, 1930. 34, xxxvii p. illus. [The Registro Municipal is published as an 
inclosure with separate pagination. In this issue appears Ano 19, No. 557, 
February, 1930.] 

Charlas de Mi Librero. Revista Argentina de los amigos del libro y érgano 
defensor del gremio de libreros y editores. Monthly. Published by the Libreria 
y Casa Editora de Jesis Menéndez, Calle Bernardo de Irigoyen 186, Buenos 
Aires. Afio 1, No. 1, March, 1930. 16 p. illus. 

La exportacién del Uruguay. Organo de la industria y del comercio. Pub- 
lished under the direction of José Domingo Moreira, Calle Cuareim 2161, Mon- 
tevideo. Ano 1, No. 1, April-May, 1930. [16] p. 


DIVISION OF INTELLECTUAL COOPERATION 


Cuban visitors —Arrangements were made for the reception of a 
group of about 125 Cuban teachers who visited the Pan American 
Union during their stay in Washington while on a trip to various 
points of interest in the eastern part of the United States. The party 
came under the leadership of Dr. René Pérez Abreu, President of 
the Habana Board of Education, and represented various parts of 
Cuba. 

Chilean Fellowship.—Miss Ruth Sedgwick, assistant in the divi- 
sion, was awarded one of the two fellowships offered by the Govern- 
ment of Chile, through the Institute of International Education in 
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New York, for study in the Normal School and the University of 
Chile. Miss Sedgwick, who has specialized in Latin American 
literature, expects to take up the teaching of that subject upon 
her return to the United States. She carries with her the best wishes 
of her colleagues in the Pan American Union. 


DIVISION OF AGRICULTURAL COOPERATION 


List of Latin American agricultural organizations.—The division 
has recently prepared a mimeographed list of Latin American agri- 
cultural and livestock societies; universities, colleges, and schools of 
agriculture; botanical gardens; experiment stations; and reviews 
and periodicals which deal with agriculture and livestock. A copy 
of this list was sent to all entities listed, with a letter asking them to 
establish direct contacts with each other and suggesting that they 
should exchange publications and information concerning agricultural 
activities conducted in the different countries, thus keeping all 
countries apprised of new developments in the agricultural field. 

Requests for information.—The division has answered requests from 
different correspondents in Latin America on the following subjects: 
Plant diseases, propagation of new varieties of crops, insect control, 
forage grasses, fiber plants; it also has given information on the 
importation into several countries of livestock from the United 
States. Some of these requests have come through the embassies 
and legations in Washington. 

The division has also cooperated with the United States Weather 
Bureau in securing information for the Ministry of Industries of 
Colombia on the establishment of a weather bureau in Colombia 
in accordance with the organization, equipment, and methods used 
in the United States. 

Visitors —Sr. Carlos de la Fuente from Montevideo, Uruguay, 
recently called at the Division of Agricultural Cooperation where he 
secured information on the cooperative marketing associations operat- 
ing in the United States. The division cooperated fully with Sr. de 
la Fuente in helping him to compile the information he desired. 

Another visitor was Sr. Don Raymundo Nieves, Director of the 
Guatraché Experimental Station in Argentina. Sefor Nieves came 
to the United States to study some new methods in wheat crossing 
now practiced here. 

Dr. Clodoaldo Arias Delgado, Chief of the Bureau of Animal 
Husbandry of the Ministry of Agriculture of Cuba, was also a recent 
caller at the division. 





TREATIES AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
CUBA-PAN AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


TRADE-MARK CONVENTION.—On April 2, 1930, were deposited 
with the Pan American Union the Cuban instruments of ratification 
of the general Inter-American Convention for Trade-Mark and Com- 
mercial Protection and the protocol on the Inter-American Regis- 
tration of Trade-Marks, signed at Washington on February 20, 1929. 

GUATEMALA-HONDURAS 

Bounpary Treaty.—On Wednesday afternoon, July 16, the dele- 
gates of Guatemala and Honduras discussing the boundary question 
between them signed in Washington a treaty submitting this question 
to arbitration. At the same time they signed a supplementary con- 
vention providing for the delimitation of the boundary after the 
arbitral tribunal hands down its decision. This tribunal will be 
presided over by the Chief Justice of the United States, who has 
agreed to act in that capacity. (Release from the Department of 
State, Washington, July 17, 1930.) 


MEXICO-PANAMA 


CONSULAR CONVENTION.—Instruments of ratification of the Con- 
vention on Consular Duties, Rights, Privileges and Immunities and 
the protocol thereto, signed by representatives of Mexico and Panama 
in Mexico City, June 9, 1928, were exchanged in Mexico City on April 
12, 1930. This convention was approved in Mexico by the Senate 
on December 7, 1928, and signed by the President on January 11, 
1929, and had been ratified by Panama by Law No. 61 of 1928, signed 
by the President on December 1, of that year. (Diario Oficial, 
Mexico City, May 20, 1930; Gaceta Oficial, Panama, December 8, 
1928.) 





COLOMBIA 
REORGANIZATION OF CONSULAR SERVICE.—By virtue of a decree 
dated March 18, 1930, the President of the Republic has issued de- 
tailed regulations for the reorganization of the Colombian consular 
service. These orders include all the requirements which must be 
met by every aspirant, whether citizen or foreigner, for Colombian 
consular positions. (Hl Nuevo Tiempo, Bogota, March 26, 1930.) 
MEXICO 
LAND GRANTS.—By virtue of an Executive decree issued March 6, 
1930, provision has been made whereby any Mexican citizen over 
849 
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18 years of age may acquire a grant of land from the Government. 
Regulations for the assignment of national lands in accordance with 
the decree are as follows: 


Persons receiving such grants shall not have more than 5,000 pesos capital and 
are required to occupy the land under a rental contract for a period of five years. 
During that time it must be cultivated or used for stock raising or industrial 
purposes, the lessee working it entirely alone or with the assistance of his family 
or neighbors. Use of the land for the manufacture of intoxicating beverages or 
the cultivation of plants for that purpose is forbidden. 

In allotting lands, preference will be given farmers who for financial reasons 
can not acquire property by rental, purchase, or partnership agreement. The 
applications of others, however, who may not own as much land as is allotted 
each family in the present decree or who, although not engaged at the time in 
farming, may wish to undertake agricultural pursuits, will also receive due 
consideration. 

The distribution of land will be made entirely on the basis of its usefulness. 
In general, each person will receive a grant sufficient to sustain himself and his 
family. If the land is irrigable the grant will be 50 hectares (hectare equals 
2.47 acres), if not, 150, 200, or 500 hectares according to the amount of rainfall 
in that vicinity. Should it be in mountainous regions or of such a nature as to 
serve as grazing land, the grant is set at 500 hectares. 

Once the application has been favorably passed upon and the amount and 
locality of land settled, the person desiring the land signs a contract specifying 
the amount of rent, the way in which the laud is to be worked, the number of 
head of cattle to be placed on it if used for grazing, and other important regu- 
lations. The lessee is forbidden to surrender his rights to third parties, sublet 
his lands or trespass beyond the boundaries of his own assignment. Use of 
mountain land shall be made in accordance with forestry laws, but deadwood 
thereon may be used for domestic purposes. 

At the conclusion of the 5-year period, the person renting the land will receive 
an absolute title to the grant providing he has fulfilled all necessary requirements. 
Grants will be made only for the amount of land cultivated or otherwise used, 
irrespective of its yield or the area allotted in the rental contract; if the total area 
has been used the grant will be made for the whole amount even though as a result 
of improvements the land should exceed 5,000 pesos in value, or yield more than 
the amount necessary for the maintenance of a family. Lands thus acquired 
may not be sold or rented for a period of five years following the date of the grant. 

This decree, which went into effect upon its publication in the Diario Oficial, 
derogates decrees on the same subject issued April 10, 1928, November 1, 1928, 
and May 27, 1929. (Diario Oficial, Mexico City, May 7, 1930.) 





AGRICULTURE 


BRAZIL 


Baxsasst: Nuts.—Brazil can perhaps claim first place as the home 
of oil-bearing seeds and nuts that promise to develop into important 
commercial commodities. Among these is the babasst nut (a palm nut 
related to the coconut and yielding about 66 per cent of a first-grade 
oil), which is being intensively cultivated in the States of Amazonas, 
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Para, Maranhao, Piauhy, Ceara, Bahia, Espirito Santo, Matto 
Grosso, Minas Geraes, and Goyaz. The most important producing 
State at present is Maranhao where commercial enterprises have been 
organized for the extraction of the babasst oil and the exploitation of 
by-products. The Societé Financiére Franco-Brésilienne, the Com- 
panhia Brasileira de Culturas Tropicaes, the Plantations et Palmeraies 
Sud-Américaines, the Compagnie Frangaise d’Entreprises, the 
Palmeiraes do Maranhao and the Brazilian Babassi Corporation are 
some of the companies which are at present engaged in the babasst- 
nut industry. The number of babassti palms in Brazil is calculated at 
a billion, the densest palm forests being located in the States of 
Piauhy, Maranhao, Para, Goyaz, and Matto Grosso. <A palm is 
calculated to produce a minimum of four bunches with 300 nuts 
yearly and the average revenue for the planter has been calculated 
at 39 francs per year for each palm. (Release, Servigos EKconomicos 
e Commerciaes do Ministerio das Relagoes Exteriores, CXVI, Rio de 
Janeiro, 1930.) 
CoTTON PRODUCTION.—See p. 854. 


CHILE 





INTERNATIONAL POULTRY SHOW.—An international poultry show 
will be held in Santiago during September, 1930. At the exposition, 
to be held under the auspices of the Chilean Poultry Association, 
there will be entries from the United States, Canada, Australia, 
England, and other countries where poultry raising has had important 
developments. The foreign entries will be sold at the close of the 
exhibition, thereby becoming available for the improvement. of 
Chilean poultry stock. (41 Mercurio, Santiago, May 11, 1930.) 


COLOMBIA 


AGRICULTURAL COMMISSIONS.—A resolution was issued by the 
Minister of Industries on April 3, 1930, commissioning Dr. Luis 
Cuervo Marquez, a member of the executive committee of the Agri- 
cultural Society of Colombia, to make a study of the agricultural 
and cattle-raising industries of the United States while on a trip to 
that country. On the same date Dr. Manuel Antonio Carrefio was 
commissioned by the ministry to make a similar study in various 
European countries. (Diario Oficial, Bogota, April 14, 1930.) 


COSTA RICA 


NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL ScHoout.—The degree of bachelor of 
agriculture was granted this spring by the National Agricultural 
School to members of the first class to complete the 3-year course 
since the reorganization of the institution. To obtain the degree of 
agricultural engineer, another year of study and the presentation of a 
thesis involving individual research will be necessary. 
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The school has been selling at purely nominal prices nearly 500 
young trees, products of grafts from imported stock. (HI Diario de 
Costa Rica, San Jose, May 2 and 30, 1930.) 


MEXICO 
See p. 849. 
NICARAGUA 





LAND GRANTS. 


Correr.—The total production of Nicaraguan coffee during the 
season 1928-29 has been estimated at slightly more than 300,000 
quintals (quintal equals 100 pounds), of which 290,000 quintals were 
exported. It is estimated that the export crop was made up of about 
100,000 quintals of washed coffee and 175,000 quintals of unwashed 
coffee, the remainder being black coffee to the amount of approxi- 
mately 15,000 quintals. About 15,000 quintals of the entire crop 
were used for home consumption and the rest for export. There 
were no stocks on hand at the end of the season. Present indications 
are that the crop for the 1929-30 season will approximate 375,000 
quintals, of which about 350,000 will be exported. 

Previous estimates give the area of planted coffee as 104,000 acres. 
No changes in acreage have been reported and this area may be con- 
sidered on the whole to be correct for the present season. Any new 
plantings of trees, it is believed, have merely replaced trees which 
have died. It is estimated that the average yield per tree was about 
10 ounces during the 1928-29 season. Although little was done 
during that coffee season to improve the quality or cultivation of this 
commodity, it is reported that a comparatively large amount of money 
was spent during the early part of the present season in the pruning 
of all shoots which were not actually coffee bearers. The cost of 100 
pounds of marketable coffee this year has been estimated at more than 
$11. This amount does not cover overhead or interest on investments. 
(Reports of the American consul, Corinto, January 30, 1930, and 
April 1, 1930.) 

URUGUAY 


BEE AND HONEY ExposrTion.-—An exposition devoted to honey 
products and methods of beekeeping was opened in Montevideo by 
the Agricultural Society of Uruguay on May 22, 1930. The exposi- 
tion was the first of its kind to be held in Uruguay and every effort 
was put forth to make it a success. Among the stands there was one 
devoted solely to exhibits of different grades of honey and another 
which showed various types of beehives representing everything from 
the simplest, made from a kerosene can, to the most modern and 
highly scientific. Special features of the exposition were daily lec- 
tures on bees and methods of beekeeping, and talks planned to inter- 
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est school children in the subject. 
15, 18, 22, 1930.) 

PROMOTION OF STOCK-RAISING INDUSTRY.~-—On March 21, 1930, a 
resolution was issued by the Minister of Industry creating a special 
division in the animal sanitary inspection service for the promotion of 
the stock-raising industry of the Republic. The duties of the new 
office will be to make use of every means available for improving the 
quality and quantity of the meat, hides, and wool produced, gather 
statistics on stock production, and study the causes and results of 
injury to the stock during transportation. (Diario Oficial, Monte- 
video, March 29, 1930.) 


(La Marana, Montevideo, May 
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EXPORTS FOR THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1930.—The quantity and 
value of exports for the first quarter of 1930 as compared with those 


of 1929 were as follows: 






































Quantities exported, first Value in gold pesos, first 
quarter— quarter— 
Products zl 
1930 1929 1930 1929 
Metric tons Metric tons | 

Livestock products___-____ le dl(, 892.) . BOL s91OR (25247, 430 99, 479, 720 
Live animals_________- 19, 712 31, 888 2, 193, 866 | 3, 471, 258 
IMEEM Se 38 oe ee eee 162, 171 175, 748 | 32, 693, 590 | + 38, 703,252 
nla esesae te Sete 36, 150 35, 445 | 11, 800, 766 | 18, 602, 795 
Wo ORR See ee 44,113 62, 479 | 16, 290,609 | 36, 703, 662 
Dairy products________ 12, 723 | 13, 753 5, 810, 844 6, 719, 848 
By-productsandresidue_ 43, 023 42, 657 3, 957, 761 5, 278, 905 
Agricultural products______- 2, 398, 868 |3, 896, 190 |108, 394, 443 | 174, 462, 633 
Cereals and linseed_____ 2, 280, 345 13, 746, 727 |104, 156, 285 | 168, 960, 402 
Mill products_______-_- 88, 681 | 104, 574 3, 021, 324 3, 669, 123 

Other agricultural prod- | 
UIGUSRE a Sean Se a ee 29, 842 | 44, 889 1, 216, 834 1, 833, 108 
Forestry products.________- 93,840 | 76,807| 4,994,386 | 3, 841, 775 
Other products___________- 61,479 | 82,161 2, 499, 380 2, 598, 791 
Nhotaleek 2 tae See re 2, 872, 079 4, 417, 128 |188, 135, 645 | 280, 382, 919 

| 

















(Report to the Minister of the Treasury by the Director General ad interim 
of the General Bureau of Statistics, Buenos Aires, May 6, 1930.) 


BRAZIL 


BRAZILIAN COTTON TEXTILE INDUSTRY.—In the year 1928-29 the 


cotton textile industry of Brazil comprised 347 


establishments 
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operating 78,910 looms and 2,620,471 spindles, employing 123,521 
wage earners and reporting a production valued at approximately 
929,300 contos de reis, according to a report submitted by the Centro 
Industrial de Fiagdo e Tecelagem de Algodao of Rio de Janeiro. These 
mills consumed 83,760 tons of raw cotton, 6,188 tons of cotton rags, 
and 2,255 tons of yarn. The power used amounted to 131,359 horse- 


power. 


The capital of the 347 establishments was estimated at 


669,912 contos de reis, debentures valued at 181,795 contos, and 
reserves at 336,200 contos, making the total investment in the cotton 
The following table 
shows the distribution of the cotton textile industry by States: 


manufacturing industry of 1,187,907 contos. 











| Bee | value | 

u [eae apital | of pro- ae Wage Horse- 

States |] S -ontos ot 8S 4 s 

States ae one ones pindles | Looms earners power 

de reis) 
NIAC ORS a ee 11 | 25, 600 | 38, 090 90, 944. | . 2, 709 7, 140 5, 540 
Bahiaee ose = 14 | 27,792 | 25, 586 | 107, 400 | 5, 409 5, 308 6, 496 
Cearaie: = manne © | Ale) 96-9703 ei 892 22, 185 751 2, 692 2, 008 
Districto Federal_| 23 |110, 620 |161, 067 | 717, 482 | 16,976 | 21, 199 | 28, 317 
Espirito Santo___-| 2 | 3,000 | 3, 750 8, 372 | 361 636 623 
Maranhao. ==. —_ 10 7 Vole) LO Sii3: 74,806 | 2, 354 3, 414 3, 330 
Minas Geraes__ __| 91 | 61, 623 | 90, 327 | 220, 304 | 7, 848 | 13, 683 | 12, 310 
IP = 3 100 — 20a) ee ee | 20 30 15 
Parahivbaes= =. 4 3,420 | 5, 500 14, 164 512 928 1, 490 
Pernambuco __-_ __| 15 | 71, 800 | 84, 468 | 150,142 | 5, 754 12,495 | 11, 571 
Paavullaye ee eee 1 600 443 2, 556 168 236 300 
Rio de Janeiro____| 26 | 50,520. 68, 542 | 234, 699 7, 264 9, 962 8, 424 
Rio Grande do | 
INontes ses ese! 2 2, 500 3, 300 4, 428 176 540 430 
Rio Grande do | | 
he UI ket Wee ae 4 | 18, 500 | 10, 690 33, 804 1,198 2, 100 2, 190 

Santa Catharina__| 23 7, 320 | 15, 938 21, 720 717 1, 803 1, 985 
SaouPauloes esse = | 97 |265, 496 |368, 900 | 857, 477 | 24, 129 | 36, 249 | 42, 670 
Sergipess sass eee 10 | 11, 900 | 23, 734 59, 988 2, 564 5, 106 3, 710 


























During 1928-29, 514,815 hectares of land (hectare equals 2.47 acres) 
were devoted to cotton plantations which produced 113,881 tons of 
raw cotton as shown by the following table: 





States 





Raab) dane 
Maranhao 
Rio Grande do Norte_ 
IMEC RS. oto oe oe 
Minas Geraes 
Piauhy 





Area under 
cultivation 
(hectares) | 


35, 358 
85, 000 
80, 000 
80, 000 
24, 423 
84, 000 
29, 300 
24, 000 
7, 401 




















Production 3 Area under | proquc- 
(tons) | States CREE tion (tons) 
OF 40a Bahiaee eee 22, 000 3, 300 

20; 000) |"Sergipesss=—2 225 = 24 | 26, 230 4, 065 

I OO) |) ewe a ee 10, 011 1, 230 

20, 099 || Amazonas_-_-____--_- 1,015 100 
Us BO AI GOniss See oe 1, 300 200 

14, 000 || Espirito Santo__- ~~~ 900 220 
5, 952 |! Rio de Janeiro______ 2, 647 529 
4,100 || Other States______- 1, 230 250 
el H(0) 
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Brazil exported during 1928, 10,010 tons of raw cotton valued at 
36,392 contos de reis. Imports of cotton piece goods during that 
year amounted to 8,311 tons, valued at 204,399 contos; those of other 
cotton manufactures totaled 1,324 tons, valued at 27,210 contos. 
During 1929 exports of raw cotton increased to 48,728 tons, valued at 
153,915 contos and imports of cotton piece goods and other manu- 
factures decreased to 4,940 tons and 1,107 tons, valued at 109,468 
contos and 22,322 contos, respectively. (Releases, Servicos Kconomicos 
e Commerciaes do Ministerio das Relagées Exteriores, XCVI, and Office 
of Commercial Statistics of the Ministry of Finance, Rio de Janeiro, 


1930.) 
CHILE 


Pusiic works.—President Ibéfiez, in his message read before 
Congress on May 21, 1930, stated that during 1929 the Government 
had spent 54,825,109 pesos on roads. Work was begun on 453 kilo- 
meters (kilometer equals 0.62 mile) of new roads, and repairs and 
improvements carried out on 1,303 kilometers more. A program 
calling for the construction of 164 kilometers of new railways valued 
at 75,637,819 pesos was adopted; of this sum, 25,397,780 pesos were 
spent in 1929. New railway equipment was purchased at a cost of 
2,172,835 pesos. Other important public works included the installa- 
tion of sewerage systems in 12 cities, of a water supply in 16, and 
river and harbor works in 12, at an expense of 18,843,802 pesos, and 
the expenditure of 11,486,006 pesos on a project which, when com- 
pleted, will provide irrigation for 115,000 hectares (hectare equals 2.47 
acres). (La Nacién, Santiago, May 22, 1930.) 

Concress oF Tourist Traveut.—-The first National Congress of 
Tourist Travel, to be held early in September in Santiago, has been 
organized to treat matters concerning the encouragement of travel 
in the Republic, such as publicity, hotel, steamship and railway 
rates, courtesies to be extended to tourists, conservation and resto- 
ration of historic sites, health resorts, hotel functions and problems, 
road construction and upkeep, city and country traffic difficulties, 
public works, and the development of facilities for tourist camps and 
camping. (El Mercurio, Santiago, May 1 and 21, 1930.) 


COLOMBIA 


IMPROVEMENT OF BROADCASTING FACILITIES.—A contract was recent- 
ly signed by the Government with a German firm for the 1mprove- 
ment of broadcasting facilities in the radio station of Bogota. The 
work involves the installation of equipment which will make it pos- 
sible for the station to broadcast simultaneously over a Jong and a 
short wave length. Programs broadcast by the station over the long 
wave channel of 427 meters used at the present time can be heard for 
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a distance of 3,000 kilometers, but by the use of the short wave channel 
of 18 meters they will be within the reach of audiences throughout 
both Americas and Europe. Radio listeners within the range of both 
may of course use either. These improvements will make the station 
comparable to the most up to date in Europe or America, and permit 
the transmission of photographs and important documents as well as 
the usual programs. (Hl Nuevo Tiempo, Bogota, May 4, 1930.) 

GEOLOGICAL sTUDY.—By virtue of a resolution issued by the 
Minister of Industries on May 3, 1930, a special geological study 
will be made of the region of the upper Patia between the city of 
Popayan and the junction of the Patia with the Pacual River, and that 
on the western slope of the Cordillera Occidental in the Department 
of Narifio, for the purpose of ascertaining whether these sections 
contain deposits of coal or petroleum. (7 Nuevo Tiempo, Bogota, 
May 25, 1930.) 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


AMORTIZATION OF THE 1922 AND 1926 LOANS.—According to press 
reports the amortization of the 1922 $10,000,000 bond issue began on 
March 20, 1930, with the payment of $84,166.66 to the fiscal agents 
in New York. Similar payments will be made each month up to 
the end of the present year at which time 10 payments totaling 
$841,666.67 will have been made. From January, 1931, until the 
complete amortization of the loan in 1942, payments of $70,138.88 
will be made each month. 

As to the 1926 bond issue, for the same amount, amortization will 
begin with a first monthly payment of $84,166.66 on August 20, 1930. 
Similar payments are to be made each month until 1940. Further 
retirement of these bonds will be made, according to the convention 
of 1924, if customs revenues exceed $4,000,000 per annum. This 
provision, however, does not apply to the 1922 issue. During the 
year 1929 interest payments on the public debt of the Republic 
amounted to $1,099,999.92. During 1930 these charges will amount 
to $1,082,619.96 and will continue to diminish each successive year. 

(Listin Diario, Santo Domingo, March 20, 1930; La Opinién, 
Santo Domingo, March 20, 1930.) 


GUATEMALA 


New ELECTRIC RAILWAY.—The first national electric railway in 
Central America was officially inaugurated in Guatemala on March 
30, 1930, as noted briefly in the Bunuerin for July. It links Quezal- 
tenango, the second city in size in the Republic, with San Felipe, a 
junction point on the International Railways of Central America. 
The Ferrocarril Nacional de Los Altos, as this new electric railway is 
known in Guatemala, was first projected about 30 years ago but the 
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actual construction work did not begin in earnest until recent years. 
Upon completion its total estimated cost was placed at about 
4,992,500 quetzales. 

Quezaltenango, situated in northwestern Guatemala at an altitude 
of 7,600 feet, has a population of more than 30,000. It is the center 
of a productive region and is of particular interest to the business 
traveler and to the tourist. In the past, the city has been difficult 
to reach and only within recent years has the highway leading thither 
from Guatemala City been improved for motor traffic. To-day, with 
an electric line in operation and a gradually improving motor road, 
passable from May to November, the old city assumes new life. 

Aside from business interests, coffee being the chief agricultural 
crop, the region of Quezaltenango has an unusual appeat to the 
stranger. In this part of the Republic the people are largely descend- 
ants of indigenes, and many of them cling to the colorful dress and 
the customs of their ancestors. Comparatively few tourists have 
visited this region, although Quezaltenango’s streets, houses, and 
people offer picturesque features, and the surrounding country has 
great natural beauty. The new electric railway increases the accessi- 
bility of this ancient city. A daily train from Guatemala City passes 
in a northwesterly direction toward the Mexican border, passengers 
for Quezaltenango changing at a small station for the electric cars 
that take them over the 25-mile winding route to their destination. 
(Diario de Centro America, Guatemala City, March 30, 31, 1930.) 


HAITI 


NEW TELEPHONE LINES.—During the month of March, 1930, tele- 
phone service in the Republic was extended by the addition of three 
new lines which connected St. Raphael with Pignon, Jeremie with 
Moron, and Anse d’Hainault with Tiburon. (Monthly Bulletin, 
Financial Adviser-General Receiver, Port au Prince, March, 1930.) 


HONDURAS 


New BrincGe.—An appropriation of 80,000 pesos was approved by 
the National Congress on March 17, 1930, for the construction of 
a bridge over the Goascoran River, in the Department of Valle, which 
will connect the Honduran section of the Pan American Highway 
with the eastern highway of the Republic of El Salvador. At present 
highway communication has been established between San Miguel, 
El Salvador, and Choluteca, Honduras, and Chinandega, Nicaragua, 
although this highway is only usable during the dry season, that is, 
from October to April. The building of the Goascoran Bridge will be 
a notable improvement which will make traffic over this highway 
safer and quicker. (La Gaceta, Tegucigalpa, April 25, 1930; Guia de 
Honduras, Tegucigalpa, March, 1930.) 

1233—30—Bull. 8——7 
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’ NATIONAL BUDGET FOR 1930-31.—The budget of Honduras for the 
fiscal period 1930-31 (August 1—July 31) as approved by the National 
Congress calculates revenues and expenditures each at 15,109,628.84 
pesos as shown by the following table: 








REVENUES 
. Pesos 

Customs revenues: = "P= 5) 22. oS has ee Ne ee 4, 340, 000. 00 
VFOMOP ONES Sette, Oo ae aM ES eS th epee a kil yoga ee tae Se ee 2, 197, 000. 00 
Stamp taxess. S22 ii A ae oe ee ee ee 988, 000. 00 
OR VIC CS 5 fed cee ati pany Sc eae an de ee ea = ae ee Oe ee 2, 827, 666. 67 
Miscellaneous -neVvenuest ss 2 go 25) see ee ome eee ey Se eee 1, 383, 702. 17 
PDECIAL SECOND US Moy aie ein SE ss DR ie eee ee 3, 373, 260. 00 

15, 109, 628. 84 

EXPENDITURES 

Governments 4a. 2 Sie Ree Fe eo ee ee 2, 317, 884. 68 
JUStiC eS 2s = ase epee lag ed ae eee ee ee in SL Rp ee mia yee a 370, 003. 62 
DANLba tone a7 tee es peal ey ae ee Be al ee ee 283, 470. 88 
IRoreignwaibains. = S20 We ee ee See ee eee 569, 801. 93 
Bublicunstruction =<. 9 22 Nees ed Pee te pene ee 1, 558, 907. 74 
Promotion, public works, agriculture, and labor ____-_____-_-_~ 4, 493, 083. 79 
Wiarancdina vss. ok teree ee ee Ce ee eee 1, 974, 048. 15 
SET OAS UNIV Mes Pee a rete = NS oe 2 me ene Mee Ne an a Be aR ae - 1,018, 441. 45 
Publieccredit tai eee Nie 1. OMS ee eae eo eee eee 2, 523, 986. 60 


15, 109, 628. 84 
(Guia de Honduras, Tegucigalpa, March, 1930.) 


NICARAGUA 


Boaco-Rama HigHway.—<According to press reports the Govern- 
ment of Nicaragua has deposited half a million cordobas in the 
national bank for the construction of the Boaco-Rama Highway, 
of which mention was made in the May issue of the ButueTiIn. The 
length of this concrete paved highway has been estimated at 150 
miles. (E/ Comercio, Managua, May 4 and 11, 1930.) 

Corrrr.—See page 852. 


PANAMA 


-RaproreLeGraPHic spRvice.—With the attendance of the Presi- 
dent of the Republic, His Excellency Florencio Harmodio Arose- 
mena, the Tropical Radio Telegraph Co. formally inaugurated its 
service with the United States on May 1, 1930. The first message 
to be officially transmitted by the new station was a greeting from 
President Arosemena to the President of the United States in which 
he expressed the hope that this service would bring their peoples 
closer together and that the intellectual and physical rapprochement, 
increasingly active and sincere, would benefit both nations in par- 
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ticular and Pan Americanism in general. The Tropical Radio Tele- 
graph Co., which is affiliated with the Radio Corporation of America, 
will maintain direct, continuous service with the United States and 
Europe. All messages will be sent to the central office in New York, 
where other direct connections are maintained with European 
capitals and the west coast of the United States. Additional con- 
nections will also be made with the Central American capitals and 
Bogota from the Panama City office. (The Star and Herald, Panama, 
May 1, 1930.) 

Harpwoops AND PALM NuTs.—Among the enterprises recently 
launched in Panama for the exploitation of the natural resources of 
the Republic the Star and Herald reports the forming of a new lumber 
company which plans to erect a modern and complete sawmill in a 
section of Bahia Honda, a region rich in various commercial woods. 
Press reports also state that a palm products company will undertake 
to exploit the vast amount of palm nuts, heretofore wasted, that grow 
throughout the interior of the Republic, by means of a newly invented 
device for separating the hull from the kernel of the nut variously 
known as Cohune, Coquito, or Corozo. These nuts are known to be 
rich in vegetable oil and fiber of high value. The company will 
establish the main dekerneling plant, consisting of two machines 
with a total daily capacity of over 10 tons of kernels, at Chorrera, in 
the interior, and operations are scheduled to begin in December, 
1930. Similar plants are to be built in other parts of the country 
where palm kernels are most abundant and at a later date oil extract- 
ing plants will also be erected. (The Star and Herald, Panama, May 
28 and 31, 1930.) 

PARAGUAY 


IMPROVED FACILITIES FOR TRAVEL TO Paracguay.—Improved 
facilities for travel to Paraguay were made available beginning May 
10, 1930, with the departure of the new river steamer City of Asuncion 
from Buenos Aires for the Paraguayan capital. On this first voyage 
were a number of persons from Argentina and Uruguay who were 
making the trip under the auspices of the Argentine Touring Club 
and the American Federation of Tourist Travel. Landing was made 
at Asuncion on May 13, only a few hours over three days having been 
required to reach the Paraguayan port, and on May 16 the vessel 
departed for Buenos Aires to complete her maiden voyage. Later a 
sister ship of the City of Asuncion, the City of Corrientes, will also 
be placed in service between the two cities. These steamers, con- 
structed in the Glasgow yards, represent the best to be had in 
convenience and comfort, and have been designed along the most 
modern lines mechanically. The City of Asuncion has accommoda- 
tions for 280 first-class and 250 second-class passengers, besides de luxe 
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apartments for those wishing better accommodations than those 
afforded in first-class cabins. With its finely furnished drawing 
room, music room, well-equipped baths and marble fittings it may 
indeed well be compared with trans-Atlantic liners. (EI Diario, 
Asuncion, May 3 and 10, 1980.) 

PAVING OF PORT pDisTRICT.—The appearance of the port section of 
the city of Asuncion has recently been greatly improved by the paving 
of the quadrangle formed by the intersection of several streets in 
front of the customhouse. Additional improvements which include 
the planting of trees will also be made. (#7 Diario, Asuncion, May 
8, 1980.) 

NEW STREET CARS.—KEight new electric cars have been placed 
in service by the street railway company of Asuncion. They were 
constructed to meet the particular needs of the city and are equipped 
for comfortable riding and the safety of both passenger and pedes- 
trian. (Hl Diario, Asuncion, May 6, 1930.) 

MEAT-PACKING PLANTS.—A total of 116,709 head of cattle were 
slaughtered by the various meat-packing plants of Paraguay during 
the year 1929. Of this number 76,766 were from ranches in Paraguay 
and 39,943 had been imported. (Revista del Comercio, Asuncion, 
March 16, 1930.) 

PERU 


PERUVIAN INDUSTRIES.—Aside from large investments in smelters, 
petroleum refineries, and the operation of sugar mills, more than 
40,000,000 soles have been expended during the past few vears in Peru 
in cotton-mill extensions, the refrigerating and meat-packing plant, 
the cement plant, Government tobacco factory, and a score of other 
industrial enterprises. In commenting further on these industries, 
the West Coast Leader, in its edition of May 13, 1930, states that: 


The total annual value of Peru’s manufactures, including copper and petroleum products, may Safely be 
said to exceed 300,000,000 soles. The principal industries, aside from copper and petroleum refining, are 
the manufacture of textiles, foods, tobacco, various beverages, bottles, soap, lard, shoes and cement, and 
tanning and milling. 

The textile industry is by far the most important of Peru, representing in the principal factories a total 
investment of between 30,000,000 and 40,000,000 soles. Not only has great progress been made during the 
last few years in the expansion and improvement of mechanical equipment, but also in the variety of both 
the cotton and woolen textiles produced. ‘The cotton mills in the district around Lima have about 3,000 
laborers in their employ and consume 20,000 bales of raw cotton yearly. The total annual production ot 
cotton cloth in Peru may be estimated at approximately 40,000,000 meters (meter equals 1.09 yards) of which 
amount the Lima mills account for 36,000,000 meters. White and colored domestics make up the greater 
part of the output, but increasing quantities of drills, percales, ginghams, and flannels are also being pro- 
duced. In addition there are several small garment factories making undershirts, stockings, gloves, towels, 
and sweaters. 

The woolen mills, located principally in the Lima and Cuzco districts, turn out suitings with a wide 
range of prices, the higher priced materials challenging comparison with the best imported cloth. In 
foreign markets certain Peruvian wools even command a premium, The consumption of the Lima woolen 
mills is about 500,000 kilograms of wool per annum. 

The majority of the tanneries of Peru have been in operation a number of years, and although they began 
by making only quebracho tanned sole leather they have now turned to tanning side leather, kid leather, 
some white alum tanned suede and even patent leather, 
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The manufacture of laundry soap is carried on by the cottonseed-oil mills and, on a very limited scale, 
by a few independent makers. The quality of their products is good and the consumption increasing. 
Perfumed and toilet soaps made in Peru are of excellent quality and also find ready sale. There are four 
cottonseed mills in Lima producing edible oil, vegetable lard, soap, and cake. The Lima mills produce 
10,000 quintals (quintal equals 220.46 pounds) of oil and 140,000 quintals of cake annually. There are alto- 
gether 25 mills in Peru crushing 1,500,000 quintals of seed. The oil is marketed by the Union de Fabri- 
cantes de Aceite dei Peru, an association formed by the owners of the mills who pool their oil and receive 
for the sale thereof a uniform average price. 

There are six large flour mills equipped with modern machinery operating in Peru; these are located in 
Lima and Callao. Several hundred other mills, all smaller, and equipped with one or two grinding stones 
operated by hydraulic power, are to be found scattered throughout the wheat-growing district of the sierra. 
The combined capital of the Lima and Callao mills is placed at approximately 15,000,000 soles, investments 
in this industry having been doubled in the last few years. 

Shoe factories, breweries, mineral water and soft drink bottling establishments, and furniture, match, 
candle, and vermicelli factories also have a place among Peru’s leading industrial enterprises. 


URUGUAY 


NATIONAL TOURIST TRAVEL COMMISSION.—The creation of a 
national tourist travel commission to study and take such measures 
it may deem appropriate for the attraction of tourists from other 
countries, was authorized by the National Administrative Council on 
March 21, 1930. The personnel of the commission includes two 
senators, six members of the House of Deputies, a delegate from each 
of the departmental administrative councils, three members of the 
commission for the preservation of Santa Teresa Fortress, the pro- 
prietor of the Piriapolis bathing beach, and the respective presidents 
of the automobile club, the national association of physical educa- 
tion, the national football association, the commission of municipal 
hotels and casinos in Montevideo, the boards of directors of several 
bathing beaches, the confederation and clubs of café and hotel 
owners, and the automobile, touring, press, jockey, polo, tennis, and 
yacht clubs. Miunisters appointed by the National Administrative 
Council are members er officio. (Diario Oficial, Montevideo, April 
7, 1930.) 

PosTaL sAvinas.—In a session of the board of directors of the 
National Postal Savings Bank held during May it was announced 
that the total deposits in the bank at the end of April were 6,144,216 
pesos. (La Mariana, Montevideo, May 21, 1930.) 


VENEZUELA 


ForetGNn pEBT.—-To commemorate the one hundredth anniversary 
of the independence of the Republic the National Congress at a spe- 
cial session held on May 23, 1930, authorized at the suggestion of the 
Chief Executive the immediate payment of the external debt of the 
Republic which on December 31, 1929, stood at $4,681,906. Vene- 
zuela thus becomes perhaps the only nation in the world without 
a foreign debt. The internal debt of the country is approximately 
$5,470,000 and the Treasury surplus in gold stands at $11,898,000. 
(O’Shaughnessy’s Oil Report, June, 1930.) 
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AVIATION PROGRESS.—A successful test flight was made recently 
by the Compagnie Générale Aéropostale from Venezuela to Natal, 
Brazil. This company recently inaugurated an intercity service con- 
necting Maracay, Maracaibo, and Ciudad Bolivar to be incorporated 
with the regular service which it is hoped soon will be inaugurated 
between Venezuela and Brazil. At Natal connections will be made 
with the airplane and steamer services which this company maintains 
between Natal, Africa, and Europe. 

The Colombian-German Air Transportation Co. (Scadta), now serv- 
ing Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, and Panama, has requested permission 
from the Venezuelan Government to establish services between 
Barranquilla and Maracaibo, via Rio Hacha; between El Banco, 
Colombia, and Maracaibo through Encontrades on the Rio Cara- 
rumbo; and between Cucuta and Maracaibo and from Maracaibo 
to Curacao. (EI Universal, Caracas, April 13, 1930; Foreign Aero- 
nautical News, Department of Commerce, Washington, June 13, 
1930.) 





POPULATION, MIGRATION, AND LABOR 
BRAZIL 


PopruLation oF Braziu.—According to statistics quoted by the 
President of the Republic in his annual message to Congress deliv- 
ered on May 3, 1930, the estimated population of Brazil on Decem- 
ber 31, 1929, was 40,272,650, an increase of 1,168,794 inhabitants as 
compared with the estimated population on December, 1928. The 
population of the Federal District and the various States is as follows: 


Alaigoas Ss e0 arr sey eee 4 1189. 214- 4 Parahy bac a2. 2 sae 1, 322, 069 
SATA ONS es ease ASS Ree Araneae = 2 oe 974, 273 
Baia See Rete ee 47135-8904 \Pernambucos. = ==s225=2 2, 869, 814 
Cenra a ieee Se ees 1 62600254) "Piauh yo. - =. 286.2 ee ae 809, 508 
Hspirito,Scanvoe === =e 661, 4164 Riode Janeiro2—-— 2-22 3== 1, 996, 899 
Federal District_—_--__7_- 1, 468, 621 | Rio Grande do Norte- -- -- 738, 889 
Goya eee ee 712 2104 Rio ~Grandedossulss ssa 2, 959, 627 
Maranhaore {o22 "222 eee 1,140; 635.| Santa Catharina_2 =o == === 948, 398 
Matto; Grossome = eee ae 349.8574) 5a0 Paulos <2 2. {eee see 6, 399, 190 
Minas: Geraes = 234-22 5" d, A443 sl Ser gipes2 2 ee ae 547, 965 
Para its oe nea pth ay t, Ramat 143224 0a Acre mherritony see 113, 725 


(Release, Servicos Economicos e Commerciaes do Ministerio das Relagées Exteriores, 
CX, Rio de Janeiro, 1930.) 


COLOMBIA 
CoLomBIaAN SratisticaL SocreTy.—A society was formally or- 
ganized in Bogota on April 10, 1930, by a group of statisticians 
holding executive positions in public and private offices of that city. 
According to the constitution of the society, adopted at that time, the 
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purpose of the new organization will be to encourage the more general 
use of statistical methods throughout the Republic, serve as a means 
for uniting statisticians in executive positions, and assist in placing 
the facilities available for the training of statisticians in Colombia 
on the same basis as those of other countries. (Hl Nuevo Tiempo, 
Bogota, April 11, 1930.) 
MEXICO 

PopuLaTion oF Mexico Crry.—<According to the figures obtained 
as a result of the census taken on May 14 and 15, 1930, the present 
population of Mexico City is 968,443. In 1921, the population of 
Mexico City and the near-by towns of Tacuba, Tacubaya, and 
Mixcoac which now form part of the city, was reported to have been 
752,194, a total which when compared to the present population 
reveals an increase of 216,194 during the nine years. The population 
of the whole Federal District is set at 1,217,802 by the recent census. 
This is 311,739 more than the population of that District in 1921. 
(El Universal, Mexico City, May 21 and 22, 1930.) 





~~ 


EDUCATION AND FINE ARTS 
ARGENTINA 


PRIZE WINNER TOURS THE UNITED Sratres.—Sr. Liborio Justo 
of Buenos Aires, winner of the $3,500 prize essay contest offered by 
the Institute of International Education of New York, is at present 
touring the United States. Sr. Justo’s essay entitled The Wake of 
the Mayflower was selected by the committee of award, composed 
of members appointed from the Argentine-North American Cultural 
Institute of Buenos Aires, from among all the entries dealing with 
ideas and institutions of the United States presented by teachers of 
higher education and by university graduates. One of the conditions 
of the award is that, after touring the United States, the winner 
shall revise his essay in the light of his observations in this country. 
Argentina was chosen as the first country in which to hold this contest, 
and a different country will be selected each year. The money for 
the prizes has been placed at the disposal of the institute by an 
anonymous donor from the United States. (Information received 
from the Institute of International Education, New York, April 25, 
1930.) 

EXHIBITION OF RoeRICH PAINTINGS.—An extended exhibition of 
36 paintings by Nicholas Roerich was opened at the National Museum, 
Buenos Aires, on June 12, 1930. The paintings were taken to Argen- 
tina by Miss Frances R. Grant, vice president of the Roerich Museum, 
New York, and are the first works to be loaned from the permanent 
collection of the museum. 
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Leaving Argentina, Miss Grant will hold other exhibitions and 
deliver lectures in the national galleries of Chile, Bolivia, Peru, 
Colombia, and Ecuador. This is a continuation of her work for the 
Roerich Museum toward establishing cultural links between the 
countries of North and South America in the interests of Pan American 
unity. (Release from the Roerich Museum, New York, June 11, 
1930.) 

Lirrrary Conrrest.—See page 870. 


BOLIVIA 


CIRCULATING LIBRARIES.— <A circulating library system has recently 
been organized to function under a committee composed of the 
director of the university library, the purchasing agent of school 
supplies, and the provincial school inspector of La Paz. The purpose 
of the libraries is to foster the reading of good books throughout the 
city and Province of La Paz, to which end the committee will choose 
suitable books and formulate regulations for their circulation. The 
hbraries are designed especially for school children and for adults 
unable to supply themselves with vocational or general literature; 
therefore they will be established in schools or sent to adults who have 
organized in groups of 10 or more and who solicit the loan of books 
through a school principal. (HI Diario, La Paz, April 30, 1930.) 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION couRSsE.—The first meeting of the uni- 
versity extension course which took place on May 8 in the Central 
Library of La Paz, was broadcast through the cooperation of the 
Government radio. At the first session an oriental story was told, 
a short lecture on public health given, and a report of the activities 
of the Bolivian delegation to the Inter-American Congress of Rectors, 
Deans, and Educators made. Every evening an instructive program 
will be offered, supplemented by a string quartet from the National 
Conservatory of Music. (£7 Diario, La Paz, May 8, 1930.) 


CHILE 


Pan AmerIcAN PEpacoGgicaL Conaress.—The Chilean Ministry 
of Education has appointed a committee to make preliminary arrange- 
ments for the Pan American Pedagogical Congress recommended in 
resolutions passed by the Fifth and Sixth International Conferences 
of American States held at Santiago in 1923 and at Habana in 1928, 
respectively. The committee is composed of the president of the 
University of Chile, the dean of the College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences of the university, the directors general of primary and 
secondary education, the inspector general of normal schools, and 
Profs. Dario Salas and Ratl Ramirez; the secretary of the univer- 
sity will act as secretary. (HI Mercurio, Santiago, May 16, 1930.) 

REORGANIZATION OF VOCATIONAL TRAINING.—A commission has 
been appointed by the Ministry of Education to make a study of 
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and present a plan for the reorganization of vocational training in 
Chile. The problems under consideration are a better distribution 
of vocational schools throughout the country; pedagogical and tech- 
nical training of the present teaching staffs in vocational schools; 
appropriate courses of study for different ages and types of school; 
measures for better correlation between general primary education 
and the vocational fourth grade, and between the latter and technical 
education or actual positions; vocational guidance; present conditions 
in vocational schools, both as to teaching and as to buildings and equip- 
ment; the formulation of schedules that will permit the maximum 
benefit to be derived from school buildings, equipment, and staffs, 
not only for regular courses, but also for primary school and adult 
education; and any other matters the commission may deem pertinent. 
(El Mercurio, Santiago, April 22, 1930.) 

CouRSE FOR TEACHERS OF DEAF-MuUTES.—In the Experimental 
School for Deaf-Mutes and the Blind, a special training course for 
teachers of deaf-mutes was opened on May 19, 1930. A_ picked 
group of 30 primary-school teachers of Santiago compose the class, 
which is an important development in the educational reform now 
being undertaken in Chile. (41 Mercurio, Santiago, May 20, 1930.) 


COSTA RICA 
NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL.—See page 851. 


CUBA 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL TEACHERS HONORED.—On May 20, 1930, public- 
school teachers who had completed with distinction 25 years of service 
were given a gold medal accompanied by a parchment certificate. 
Of the 125 teachers so honored, 5 were from Habana and the rest from 
other parts of the Republic. (Diario de la Marina, Habana, May 
21, 1930.) 

MeEpDALS OF THE CUBAN NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SocinTy.—At a 
meeting of the Cuban National Geographic Society held in Habana 
June 1, 1930, the gold medal and accompanying diploma of the society 
were bestowed upon Dr. Juan Tomas Roig in recognition of the com- 
pletion of his notable achievement in compiling the Botanical Diction- 
ary of Common Cuban Names, a work which absorbed 15 years of 
unceasing application, and also upon Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd 
of the United States for his achievements in exploration. Rear 
Admiral Byrd was represented by Ambassador Harry F. Guggen- 
heim, who expressed the famous explorer’s thanks and appreciation 
of the honor conferred upon him. (Diario de la Marina, Habana, 
June 2, 1930.) 

EL SALVADOR 

EsTaBLISHMENT OF NATIONAL MUSIC SCHOOL.—In view of the closing 

of the National Conservatory of Music in San Salvador, a decree was 
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issued by the President on April 22, 1930, authorizing the establish- 
ment of a National School of Music to serve for the instruction of 
teachers, orchestral and band leaders, and assist in the promotion of 
musical art in the Republic. (Diario Oficial, San Salvador, April 23, 
1930.) 

HONDURAS 


CONGRESS OF JOURNALISTS.—To commemorate the first centenary 
of the founding of the Gaceta del Gobierno, first newspaper to be pub- 
lished in Honduras, the press association at the suggestion of Dr. 
Augusto C. Coello, convoked the First Honduran Congress of Journal- 
ists to meet at Tegucigalpa on May 25, 1930. His Excellency Dr. 
Vicente Mejia Colindres, President of the Republic, designated May 
25 as Journalist Day and presided in person at the inaugural session 
of the congress, attended by newspaper men from all sections of the 
country. Before adjournment on May 30 the delegates discussed the 
work of the Honduran press in preserving peace at home and pro- 
moting international good will, as well as the ethics of journalism and 
other interesting topics. (EI Cronista, Tegucigalpa, May 19, 21, 26, 
27, 28, and 29, 1930.) 

PERU 


New NORMAL scHoors.——A decree was issued by President Leguia 
on April 26, 1930, providing for the establishment of three new normal 
schools, whose exclusive purpose will be the training of teachers for 
rural schools. These institutions, to be located in the northern, 
central, and southern parts of the Republic, in the Departments of 
Ancash, Junin, and Cuzco, respectively, will represent a radical de- 
parture from the previously established pedagogical institutes and 
normal schools of the Republic which prepare the teacher solely for 
work in the ordinary urban type of school. The courses will cover a 
period of three years and will be planned in order to meet the particular 
needs of the indigenous population, special emphasis being placed on 
instruction in agriculture, stock raising, and the small industries 
peculiar to the region in which the school is located. Enrollment will 
be open to any student between the ages of 17 and 25 who has satis- 
factorily completed his primary education. Graduates will be re- 
quired to teach in the rural schools for at least six years. Three 
auxiliary schools will be established in connection with each normal 
school. Two of these will be devoted to practical instruction in agri- 
culture, stock raising, and small industries, one for children and the 
other for adults; while the third will be in the nature of a subprimary 
school where small children can be taught the Spanish language and 
fundamental principles of hygiene. (£1 Peruano, Lima, May 9, 1930.) 
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VENEZUELA 


Homace To Miranpa.—General Francisco de Miranda, precursor 
and promoter of Spanish-American liberty, was recently honored by 
the citizens of France residing in Venezuela. Miranda, during the 
years that spanned his career, took part in the three great political 
movements of his age—the struggle for the independence of the 
United States, the French Revolution, and the emancipation of 
South America. It was to commemorate his glorious service in the 
French Army of Liberty, and to symbolize the amity between the 
two countries, that on May 24, 1930, a statue of the knight-errant of 
freedom presented by the French colony in Venezuela was unveiled 
in the town of Valmy, France, the scene of one of Miranda’s most 
notable exploits. The ceremony was attended by high officials of 
the French Government and prominent members of the Venezuelan 
colony. The statue is the work of the Venezuelan sculptor Lorenzo 
Gonzalez. (Hl Nuevo Diario, Caracas, May 26, 30, and 31, 1930.) 
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ARGENTINA 


POLYCLINIC HOSPITAL IN Banta Bianca.—On Sunday, April 20, 
1930, a new polyclinic hospital was opened in Bahia Blanca in the 
presence of many local and provincial officials. This model estab- 
lishment, built on a splendid and easily accessible site overlooking 
the city, is one of the finest and most up-to-date institutions of its 
kind in the Province of Buenos Aires. Included in the plant are the 
administration building, a chapel, wards, clinics, operating rooms, a 
maternity ward, and service quarters. (La Prensa, Buenos Aires, 
April 27, 1930.) 

ECUADOR 

EcuaporeAN Rep Cross.—In the presence of Dr. Isidro Ayora, 
President of the Republic and chairman of the society, the new 
edifice erected by the Ecuadorean Red Cross was formally opened 
at Quito recently. The building comprises a conference room, a 
waiting room, a spacious dormitory for children which accommodates 
40, an emergency surgical consultation service, and various hygienic 
services. There is also a créche accommodating 80 children who are 
cared for while their mothers work. 

The occasion was marked by the presentation to Doctor Ayora of 
the diploma of honorary membership in the society in recognition 
of the services he had rendered. This diploma is the highest dis- 
tinction conferred by the Ecuadorean Red Cross on its benefactors, 
and in accepting it the President declared that his support of the 
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work of the Red Cross was merely the fulfillment of his duty as a 
citizen, and concluded by pledging himself to continue his interest 
in all the new services centered in the building just imaugurated. 
(The Red Cross Courier, Washington, May 1, 1930.) 

SANITARY CONFERENCE.—The sessions of the Second Conference 
of Sanitary Directors, convoked for the purpose of studying and 
making recommendations on important sanitary laws which are to 
be enacted in the Republic, were held in Quito from April 23 to 26, 
1930. The directors of the various sanitary zones of the Republic 
were assisted in carrying to a successful conclusion the work of the 
conference by the Minister of Social Welfare, Dr. F. J. Bolofia, the 
Director General of Sanitation, Dr. Alfonso Mosquera Narv4ez, and 
the traveling representative of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, 
Dr. J. B. Long. (El Comercio, Quito, April 24, 25, and 26, 1930.) 

COLOMBIA 


SocIETY OF THE BLIND.—On April 27, 1930, a fraternal society 
was organized by the blind in Bogota. Membership in the society, 
founded for the mutual assistance of its members, is limited to per- 
sons over 30 years of age. (Hl Nuevo Tiempo, Bogota, May 5, 1930.) 

COSTA RICA 


CuremicaL Lasporatory.—The chemical laboratory of the health 
bureau has been reorganized and will function henceforth under the 
Department of Agriculture. Among the most important functions 
of the laboratory are the analysis of drinking water and examination 
of milk and other foodstuffs. (Diario de Costa Rica, San Jose, May 
22, 1930.) 

Mepicat Conearess.—The Tenth National Medical Congress of 
Costa Rica was held in Turrialba on June 1, 1930. Papers were 
read on subjects especially pertinent to Costa Rican medicine, and 
an inspection made of the William Allen Hospital, a well equipped 
modern institution treating an average of 50 patients daily. The 
next mecting of the congress will be in October. (Diario de Costa 
Rica, San Jose, June 3, 1930.) 

CUBA 


MeEpaALs To NurSES.—On May 19, 1930, two Cuban nurses, Srta. 
Pelegrina Sard& y Sard&, superintendent of the nurses’ school of the 
General Calixto Garcia National Hospital, and Srta. Lucia Olmeda 
Camacho, of the division of nurses in the Department of Public 
Welfare, were decorated with the gold medal of merit and loyalty 
for 25 years of devoted service in their profession. The medals were 
bestowed by Dr. Fernando J. del Pino, Director of Public Welfare, 
in the name of the President of the Republic and of the Secretary 
of Public Health and Welfare, at a ceremony in the auditorium of 
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the Department of Public Health and Welfare. (Diario de la Marina, 


Habana, May 20, 1930.) 
EL SALVADOR 


Report oF BureAv oF PusBLic HEALTH AND SoctaL WELFARE.— 
According to the annual report presented to the National Assembly 
by the Minister of Foreign Relations, concerning the activities of the 
Executive Power in the Ministry of Social Welfare and Public 
Health, the number of persons treated or otherwise cared for in the 
various social welfare institutions of El Salvador during the year 1929 
was as follows: 
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(Diario Oficial, San Salvador, February 26, 1930.) 
HAITI 


Heautu oF Hartr.—The Director General of the National Public 
Health Service in his annual report for the fiscal year 1928-29 (October 
1—-September 30) states that the Public Health Service during the 
year under review surpassed all previous records in practically every 
aspect of its work. The country at present possesses 11 modern hos- 
pitals with capacities ranging from 60 to 400 beds and during the 
fiscal year the hospital admissions totaled 10,588, an increase of 17 
per cent over the previous year. To combat yaws, malignant 
malaria, and intestinal parasites, diseases which for over 200 years 
have exacted a terrific toll in lives, rural clinics providing free treat- 
ments have been built and equipped throughout the nation. These 
clinics were increased to 147 during the year and a remarkable total of 
1,341,596 treatments was reached, an increase of 36 per cent over the 
preceding 12 months. Among other achievements was the creation of 
a health center for infant welfare work at Port au Prince, the exten- 
sion of swamp-control measures and the reclamation of swamp lands, 
the taking of an accurate census of Port au Prince by sanitary inspec- 
tors, the rebuilding of 299 homes, at a total expenditure of 184,149 
gourdes, in the areas devastated by the hurricane of August 10, 1928, 
and the addition of Paris green dusting by hand, by blower, and by 
airplane to mosquito-control measures. Eleven members of the 
faculty of the School of Medicine were granted scholarships by the 
Rockefeller Foundation for studies in France, the United States, 
Canada, and Porto Rico. Through fellowships granted by the 
Haitian Government for study in the United States, a graduate of the 
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Training School of Nurses was sent for a year’s course at Columbia 
University, and a member of the faculty of the School of Dentistry 
for a postgraduate course at Northwestern University. 


URUGUAY 


HEALTH LECTURES BROADCAST.—During May a series of seven 
general health lectures, given by prominent Uruguayan physicians, 
was broadcast under the auspices of the National Council of Hygiene 
from the official radio station in Montevideo. The initial lecture was 
given by Dr. José Scoseria, president of the National Council of 
Hygiene, who outlined the program of the council. Subsequent 
themes included infant mortality, means for improving obstetrical 
service in rural sections, campaign against alcoholism, mental hygiene, 
clinics for prophylaxis of disease and the antituberculosis campaign 
in Uruguay. (La Marana, Montevideo, May 8, 1930.) 





FEMINISM 


ARGENTINA 


Lirrrary contrest.—A literary contest open only to the women of 
Rosario was held under the auspices of the local branch of the Library 
of the National Council of Women. Prizes will be given to the 
writers of the two best poems or groups of poems, the two best stories 
or short novels, and the two best monographs or essays. No writer 
was allowed to submit more than one entry. The contest closed on 
July 14, and the winning contributions will be read and the prizes 
awarded at a public ceremony to be held on October 11. (La Prensa, 
Buenos Aires, May 24, 1930.) 

CUBA 


NationaL Feminist ALLIANCE.-—At the election of the National 
Feminist Alliance held in Habana May 25, 1930, the following officers 
were elected for the year 1930-31: President, Maria Montalvo de 
Soto Navarro; vice presidents, Celia Sarré de Averhoff, Isolina 
Velazco de Millés, Dulee Maria Gomez de Carbonell, Maria Teresa 
Moré de Suarez Solis, Corina Garcia Montes de Aballi; recording 
secretary, Carmen Castellanos; assistant recording secretary, Maria 
Ursula Ferrari; corresponding secretary, Graciela Barinaga y Ponce 
de Le6én; assistant corresponding secretary, Pilar Palma y Sanchez; 
treasurer, Leticia de Arriba Marquesa de Tiedra; assistant treasurers, 
Balbina Remedios and Elena Mederos de Gonzalez. The new officers, 
upon taking office June 5, 1930, indicated their desire to continue the 
vigorous campaign for suffrage and recognition for women, and to 
maintain effective bonds of union between the 2,000 women affiliated 
with the society. (Diario de la Marina, Habana, May 17, 26, and 
June 6, 1930.) 


SUBJECT MATTER OF CONSULAR REPORTS 








Subject 





ARGENTINA 


Notes on the Province of Tucuman, Argentina 


Review of commerce and industries of Rosario consular dis- 
trict, quarter ended Mar. 31, 1980. 
Review for quarter ended Mar. 31, 1930__- 


BOLIVIA | 


Modification of the Bolivian Codigo Mercantile, affecting 
bills of exchange. Executive Decree May 6, 1930. 


BRAZIL 


Annual Review of commerce and industries of Para for the 
year 1929. 

Commerce and industries of the Pernambuco district, quarter 
ended Mar. 31, 1930. 

Communications in Parana 


Unfair competition in Brazilian trade 


Annual report of president of the Bank of Brazil for 1929_____- 


Review of the Sao Paulo district, quarter ended Mar. 31, 19380_|_- 


Annual report of the commerce of Sao Paulo tor year 1929. 
(Statistical section.) 

Ten-story office building and theater to be constructed in Rio 
de Janeiro. | 


CHILE 


Review of the Antofagasta district, quarter ended Mar. 31, 
1930. 

Commerce and industries of Iquique district, quarter ended 
Mar. 31, 1930. 

Pan American Teachers’ Congress to be held in Santiago 
early in 1931. 

List of works in Chilean literature 


COLOMBIA 
Review of Cartagena district, quarter ended Dec. 31, 1929______ 


Review of the Medellin district for the year 1929. __ 


Sanitary conditions at Buenaventura 


Banana blow downs in Santa Marta____ 


CUBA 


Review of commerce and industries of Cuba, quarter ended 
Mar. 31, 1930. 

Review of the Antilla consular district for quarter ended Mar. 
31, 1930. 

Commerce and industries of Santiago de Cuba. quarter ended 
Mar. 31, 1930. 

Progress of the waterworks project in Cuba_ 

Telephone development in Cuba 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Review of commerce and industries first quarter of 1930________ 
Annual report for the calendar year 1929...-___-__________ .___- 
ECUADOR 
Review of commerce and industries for quarter ended Mar. | 


31, 1930. 
GUATEMALA 





Imports and exports of Puerto Barrios, for April, 1980. _______| 
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Commerce and industries of Puerto Cabello district, quarter | Apr. 22 
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Review of the Maracaibo district, quarter ended Mar. 31, 1930__| May 16 
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THE INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE ON 
AGRICULTURE, FORESTRY, AND ANI- 
MAL INDUSTRY 


GREETINGS TO THE. DELEGATES 
Dye gas: howe. Ph.D. bb, 


Director General of the Pan American Union 


HE Pan American Union extends to each and every delegate a 

most sincere and cordial welcome. You have come together to 
perform a service of vital importance to all the Republics of the 
American Continent. Agriculture, forestry, and animal industry 
still remain the basic sources of prosperity of the majority of the 
Republics of the American Continent. 

It is becoming increasingly evident that the same principles of 
scientific organization that have been applied to the manufacturing 
industries must now be applied to agriculture. In this respect, we 
have much to learn from one another, and the interchange of ex- 
pression between the nations of America is of the very essence of 
Pan American cooperation. 

The Pan American Union desires to avail itself of this opportunity 
to place at the service of every member of this conference the facilities 
of the Division of Agricultural Cooperation of the Union. It is our 
purpose to make this division increasingly useful to all the nations of 
America, and to this end we bespeak your earnest and enthusiastic 
cooperation. 

May the fullest measure of success accompany the deliberations of 
the conference. 


CO 
“JI 
Co 


THE DEBT OF AGRICULTUREAS 
TROPICAL AMERICA 


By O. F. Coox 
Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Department of Agriculture 


HE extent to which our present civilization has drawn upon the 

native agriculture of tropical America is seldom recognized, and is 
little understood by the general public. A new consciousness and 
interest in civilization has developed in recent years, from issues 
raised in the war period. It begins to be seen that the origin and 
growth of civilization should be studied primarily as a biological 
problem, in order to gain a more practical understanding of the 
conditions and factors of human progress. 

Civilization is made possible by agriculture, and the best prospect 
of understanding civilization is through the study of agriculture. A 
first step toward civilization was taken when plants were domesti- 
cated and a settled existence became possible. The conditions of 
agriculture are required, with people living as separate families upon 
the land, for the experience of successive generations to accumulate 
and the arts of civilization to develop. A debt of appreciation is due 
to the prehistoric domesticators of food plants who opened the way 
of advancement for the race. A poet of humanity has enjoined such 
a sentiment upon us, that we ‘‘forget not the forgotten and unknown.” 
The nations have enshrined their unknown soldiers, but agriculture 
is a service no less than warfare. 

The natives of America were inferior to the European invaders in 
weapons and military equipment, but in the arts of agriculture they 
had attained a higher development than any of the European nations. 
Early accounts of Mexico and Peru reflect the amazement of the 
Spanish explorers at the extent and perfection of the native cultures. 
The modern traveler shares the same feeling when he examines the 
remains of the ancient systems and finds that the prehistoric people 
went far beyond our present conceptions of agricultural possibilities. 
Study of the ancient systems may enlarge our ideas of improvements 
that are possible in agriculture. The industrial and commercial 
accomplishments of our civilization have overshadowed our normal 
and instinctive interest in the welfare of agriculture. No doubt we 
shall find that agriculture is as necessary to maintain an advanced 
civilization as it was for the primitive beginnings. 

The ancient Peruvians undoubtedly excelled us in the art of irriga- 
tion, and they went much further in reclamation of land. Not only 
were leveling and terracing done to lessen the slopes of hillsides, but 
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also land was constructed even in places that could have had no 
natural soil, on precipitous slopes or in eroded stream beds. Sub- 
stantial retaining walls were built and the inclosed space was filled in, 
below with rubble work for drainage and above with ample layers of 
good soil, which still raise good crops every year, after centuries of 
continuous cultivation. In many of the valleys of the eastern Andes 
all of the cultivated lands are of artificial terrace construction. Rivers 
were straightened and mountains resurfaced as incidents of these 
extensive reclamations. The narrow terraces on the slopes of the 
mountains, of course, have been recognized as artificial, but the vastly 
more extensive construction of artificial lands in the bottoms of the 
valleys were overlooked by many travelers, as though the terrace walls 
supporting the different levels were mere fences between fields. 
The development of such intensive methods of agriculture must have 
required centuries or millenniums. 


DOMESTICATION OF AMERICAN PLANTS 


The many plants domesticated in America are an evidence of the 
high development of agriculture and of the vast periods of time that 
must have been required. The Peruvian region is considered as the 
chief center of domestication. Between 70 and 80 different species 
appear to have been domesticated in pre-Spanish times, as indicated 
by native names and uses. The list includes numerous root and 
seed crops adapted to the different elevations, also fruits and vege- 
tables, potherbs, condiments, medicines, intoxicants, fish poisons, dye 
plants, fibers, and numerous ornamental plants. The ancient 
Peruvians had potatoes, beans, maize, cotton, peppers, peanuts, 
cassava, and sweet potatoes; also guavas, chirimoyas, avocados, 
tuberoses, marigolds, and many other fruits and flowers which are 
still entirely unknown in North America.! 

Tobacco apparently was known to the ancient Peruvians, but was 
considered injurious. The chewing of coca leaves was a regular 
habit before the conquest, as it is at the present time, and an extensive 
culture of the coca shrub was maintained in the eastern Andes. 
Potatoes from the high altitudes, preserved by freezing and drying, 
are still carried down the eastern valleys on the backs of llamas and 
exchanged for coca. Some of the high-altitude varieties of potatoes 
are too bitter to be eaten in the fresh state, but are suited for drying 
into chufios, as the mummified potatoes are called. 

The plant domestications apparently were more ancient in America 
than in the Old World. The lapse of time is indicated by the fact 
that several of the American cultivated plants are not known to 





1A list of names of Peruvian domesticated plants was published in an article on Peru as a Center of 
Domestication, Journal of Heredity, February and March, 1925. 
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Courtesy of the Geographical Review 


TERRACED GARDENS IN THE PERUVIAN HIGHLANDS 


Many of the terraced mountain slopes, the work of the ancient Peruvians, are still under cultivation. 


exist in a wild state. Several have reached the condition of seed- 
lessness, and some have lost even the tendency to produce flowers. 
Many of the high-altitude crops of Peru are specialized for particular 
conditions and have not been established in any other countries. 
The discovery and conquest of new continents beyond the Atlantic 
was an event that has overwhelmed and preoccupied the imagination 
of historians in recent centuries, but the plant treasures of the 
New World are still to be appreciated. Spain was in advance of 
other European countries at the time of discovery. The period 
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of Arab rule in Spain had witnessed a revival or a reintroduction of 
many of the arts of agriculture, including irrigation, as developed in 
north Africa, Egypt, and Syria. Neither Spain nor the rest of Europe 
was able to form any conception of the importance of the new plant 
world of America. Only a few of our modern historic writers have 
perceived the significance of the discovery of a new economic flora 
in America as affording new materials of human advancement which 
the Western Hemisphere has contributed to the enrichment of our 
European civilization. Though only a partial utilization of the 
American cultivated plants has yet taken place, the entire world 
has profited and vastly increased its production by using plants 
that were domesticated in America. 

That we as north Europeans should continue to attach homeland 
sentiments to the plants that came to America with the first settlers 
is partly a misunderstanding of the past. Agriculture was not original 
with the northern races or even indigenous in Europe, as archaeological 
investigations have shown. The traditional Old-World cereals— 
barley, wheat, and rye—were not natives of any part of Europe, but 
of Asiatic origin. A long succession of primitive peoples has been 
traced in Europe, going back to the glacial periods, variously esti- 
mated from 20,000 to 100,000 years ago, but with no indications of 
agriculture before the so-called Neolithic people came into Europe, 
in the late prehistoric period, 6,000 to 10,000 years ago. Moreover, 
this invading race had passed the stage of first beginnings in agricul- 
ture, being proficient in irrigation, terracing, and megalithic stonework. 
The subsequent history of Europe was not marked by advances in 
agriculture, but rather by decline. In Greece, for example, arche- 
ologists are finding that agricultural improvements of the megalithic 
age were not maintained in the classic period. 


INTERCHANGE OF CROPS 


That the world had need of the American crop plants is shown by 
the wide distribution that many of them have attained in Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. Some are grown more extensively in the Old World 
than in America. The potato is the chief dependence of northern 
Europe, and maize is a staple food in parts of Spain, Italy, Hungary, 
and many other countries. Cassava has become the principal root 
crop in parts of tropical Africa and of the East Indies. An acre of 
cassava is said to yield ‘‘more nutritious matter than six times the 
same area under wheat.’ The manufacture of tapioca from cassava 
is now conducted in the East Indies as well as in Brazil. The sweet 
potato was distributed across the Pacific and is well-nigh universal in 
tropical and subtropical regions. The peanut or ground nut is grown 
commercially in Senegal and in several other districts of Africa and 
Asia. The principal production of cacao is in West Africa. The 
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vanilla plant grows wild in Mexico, but most of the commercial vanilla 
comes from the French colonies. Sisal is grown in East Africa and in 
the Philippines. The Hevea rubber tree, a native of Brazil, is culti- 
vated extensively in the East Indies. Quinine and cocaine are sup- 
plied from the East Indies, though the plants are native in Peru. 

Some of the Old World crops, on the other hand, are grown most 
extensively in America. Taking a plant to a new region may enable 
it to escape pests or diseases which tend to increase in long-established 
cultivations. The fungus which destroyed the coffee plantations of 
the East Indies has not reached America, where most of the world’s 
supply of this beverage is now produced. Brazil is the great coffee 
country, though coffee is important also in Colombia, Venezuela, 
Guatemala, El Salvador, Costa Rica, Haiti, and Puerto Rico. The 
largest commercial cultivations of bananas are in Central America 
and the West Indies, whence 63,530,000 bunches were imported into 
the United States in 1929. More sugar is grown in Cuba than in any 
other country, in favorable seasons more than 5,000,000 tons being 
produced. Rice from Louisiana and California is shipped to tropi- 
cal America, Japan, and China. Our high-priced labor raises food 
for low-price countries. 


TROPICAL AGRICULTURE IN THE UNITED STATES 


Though we are not accustomed to think of the United States as a 
tropical country, three of our principal crops—maize, cotton, and 
tobacco—are treated in European textbooks as tropical cultures and 
our extensive production places us quite definitely in the tropical 
category. Our summer climate is essentially tropical, in providing 
sufficient heat for the maturity of these crops. The summer heat in 
Europe is not sufficient to mature maize regularly north of the Alps, 
and only a few localities in the south of Spain, Italy, and the Balkan 
peninsula are warm enough for cotton. The European production of 
cotton in 1929 totaled about 24,000 bales, while the southern coun- 
ties of Virginia produced 46,000 bales. On this basis Virginia is more 
tropical than the south of Europe. 

The tropic of the geography passes below the southern tip of 
Florida, but that is only an imaginary line. A plant-life tropic would 
touch our east coast of North Carolina, follow the coast plain to 
Texas, and continue westward through southern Arizona and Cali- 
fornia. Botanists would not deny that countries with native palms 
should be reckoned as tropical. The southern palmetto extends to 
North Carolina, two native palms are found in South Carolina, and 
four in Georgia. Louisiana, Texas, Arizona, and California also have 
their endemic species of palms, Sabal louisiana, Inodes terana, Wash- 
ingtonia arizonica, and Washingtonia filifera. The palm flora of 
Florida, with more than a dozen native species, exceeds that of many 
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countries crossed by the equator, to say nothing of the coconuts in 
Florida, the dates in California, or the many ornamental palms which 
are suited to open-air cultivation. 

The southern part of Florida, below Bradenton and Fort Pierce, 
has frost protection for tropical perennials and tree crops, especially 
near the coast. Most of the native flora of southern Florida is 
essentially tropical, like that of the West Indies. Mangoes, avoca- 
dos, sapodillas, bananas, pa- 
payas, and coconuts, with 
many other palms and orna- 
mental trees of distinctively 
tropical character, are in reg- 
ular cultivation. Recently it 
has been learned that all of 
the more prominent rubber- 
producing trees, including the 
Hevea or Para rubber tree of 
Brazil, are able to thrive in 
southern Florida. 


MAIZE OUR PREPONDERANT 
CROP 


The native agriculture of 
America had anessential unity 
and continuity over both con- 
tinents. From Canada in the 
north to Patagonia in the 
south maize was the principal 
human food. The local maize 
cultures were endlessly varied 
and differently combined with 
other crops, but maize was the Courtesy of U. 8. Department of Agriculture 
chief reliance over most. ot the CUZCO, THE LARGE-KERNEL MAIZE OF PERU 
agricultural area. Thenative Jn the middle farming zone of Peru, at elevations be- 


5 ie : ; : tween 8,000 and 11,000 feet, the Cuzco type of maize is 
populations of each district in the principal crop. The large kernels, sometimes nearly 


an inch broad, are eaten one by one like grapes or 

uopicalamenca usally have)  hernute, -Compared witht rice pop corn. (Reduced 
several varieties of starch 
corns, some for early and some for late planting, also pop corns and 
sweet corns, which often are closely adapted to the local conditions. 

Many varieties from tropical American countries have been brought 
to the United States and tested in different regions. Under the new 
conditions the behavior of the variety may be completely changed and 
may become definitely abnormal. The large-grained Cuzco maize 
which grows in Peru as a rather small, productive plant 6 or 7 feet 
high may grow in the United States to a height of 16 feet, and usually 
fails to mature any seed. 
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The general distribution of maize, as well as the local diversity of 
varieties and uses, affords further indications of the antiquity of agri- 
culture in America, though several of the tropical root crops also are 
widely distributed. The general custom of grinding the maize 
kernels into paste after soaking in water may indicate a previous use 
of root crops, and especially of cassava. Cassava and other root 
crops have continued to be more important than maize in some of 
the humid lowlands, while in the very high altitudes in South America 
maize was supplemented by another series of root crops, which 
included the potato. 

Small tribes of wandering, nonagricultural people survived in 
several parts of the New World, subsisting on natural products, or 
by hunting and fishing. Most of the natives of America planted 
crops and lived permanently in the same districts, though usually 
they did not farm continuously on the same land. A new clearing, 
or milpa, was cut and burned each year, planted for one or two 
seasons, and then left to grow up in ‘‘bush”’ for several years. In 
many districts the milpa system had given place to permanent 
cultivation, with a maize crop grown every year. The large-grained 
Cuzco maize was the principal crop that was grown in the special- 
ized terrace agriculture of Peru. Likewise in Mexico and in Guate- 
mala all of the ancient specialized systems of agriculture were applied 
to the production of maize. 

Our preponderant cultivation of maize in the United States is in 
line with the traditions of ancient America. It is significant that in 
the United States the word ‘corn,’ the traditional name for the 
cereals of northern Europe, has been transferred in popular usage to 
the maize plant. Vastly more corn is planted than wheat. In 1929 
there was a total of 98,000,000 acres devoted to corn as against 
61,000,000 to wheat, the corn having an average yield of 26 bushels 
per acre and the wheat 13 bushels. The corn crop was more than 
three times the wheat crop in volume, and the value, $2,000,000,000, 
more than double. Of cotton 46,000,000 acres were planted, with a 
value of a billion and a quarter. Of potatoes 3,000,000 acres were 
grown and of tobacco 2,000,000 acres. 


FOOD HABITS DIFFICULT TO CHANGE 


The growth of civilization that has occurred since the discovery of 
America would not have been possible if our European forefathers 
who settled in America had not found ready for their use a new series 
of domesticated plants specially adapted to the local conditions in 
America which were often very different from the conditions that 
the colonists had known in Europe. The survival of the early 
colonists often depended acutely upon their readiness of adjustment 
to the new conditions, by learning how to use and grow the new crops. 
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Changes in food habits are notoriously difficult to make, as they 
generally are resisted by an immense and unconscious inertia. Under 
the compulsion of starvation the Pilgrim Fathers learned to use 
“Indian corn’ in Massachusetts, but the French still insist that they 
would starve before eating it. That maize in various forms is relished 
and preferred to other grains by millions of Europeans who have 
settled in America would not induce the French to try it, even in 
wartime. Out of consideration for our allies, we were enjoined to 





Courtesy of U. S. Department of Agriculture 


PIGMY MAIZE 
Left: Pigmy maize of the highest altitudes on the islands and slopes around Lake Titicaca, at an altitude 


of nearly 13,000 feet. (Reduced one-half.) Right: Ear of pigmy maize compared with kernels of Cuzco 
maize. (Reduced one-half.) 


eat maize and send wheat to France. We ate the maize and the 
French lost their chance of learning about it. 

Our own use of maize as human food still is more limited than it 
might be, and probably more limited than it should be. On account 
of their better keeping qualities, ‘‘flint corn’”’ and other hard-texture 
maize varieties are preferred in the United States for feeding animals, 
while for human consumption the soft ‘“‘starch-corn”’ varieties are 
preferred. Many acceptable uses of maize current in the Tropics are 
not known in the United States. A native community in eastern 
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2 24 
Courtesy of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
A FIELD OF ACALA COTTON IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
More than 1,000,000 acres are now planted to this variety, introduced into the United States from southern 


Mexico in 1907, in the irrigated valleys of the Southwest and in other Western States, returning hundreds 
of millions of dollars to American producers of this superior fiber. 


Guatemala was supplied with hard maize from the United States in a 
famine season, but the imported grain made inferior tortillas and 
proved unwholesome. 


VALUABLE COTTONS FROM MEXICO 


The Upland cotton of the United States is identified in many text- 
books with an Asiatic species, Gossypium herbaceum, which in reality 
is not cultivated in America. An early reference is found to seed 
coming from the Levant, but from the plant characters it is certain 
that the varieties now grown commercially in the United States 
are not related to Gossypium herbaceum. Many Asiatic cottons have 
been planted experimentally in the United States and found to be 
much less productive than Upland varieties brought from tropical 
America. 

The westward extension of cotton culture in the United States was 
facilitated by a new type of Upland cotton that appeared in Texas 
near the middle of the last century and probably came from Mexico, 
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although no contemporary record of that fact has yet been found. 
Several varieties are recognized, as Mebane, Lone Star, and Rowden, 
which are known collectively as Texas Big-Boll cottons. In view 
of the rapid and continued increase of production in Texas and adja- 
cent States, it may be estimated that the Texas Big-Boll cottons 
probably are contributing at least half of the cotton that is produced 
in the United States. The crops that have been raised from this 
type of cotton would have aggregate values of many billions of dollars. 

Other superior types of Upland cotton have come from Mexico 
and Guatemala in the present century. A cotton from the State of 
Durangoin northern Mexico 
was grown successfully in 
many districts from south- 
ern Virginia to the irrigated 
valleys of southern Cali- 
fornia, and later was re- 
placed by the Acala cotton, 
another Mexican variety 
which is well adapted to con- 
ditions of production over 
a large part of the Ameri- 
can Cotton Belt. The 
native cottons of Guatemala 
and southern Mexico were 
studied for several seasons, 
beginning in 1902, by ex- 
peditions sent out by the 
United States Department 
of Agriculture to learn the 
possibilities of production in 
the presence of the boll (gg “oe Nia 
weevil. In the summer of Courtesy of U. 8. Department of Agriculture 





1906 a cotton expedition ACALA COTTON 
crossed Guatemala from the A mature plant, showing abundant fruiting habit 


east by way of Panzos, 

Purulha, Salama, Rabinal, Quiche, Totonicapan, Quezaltenango, 
and Huehuetenango, passed the Mexican border at Nenton, and 
traversed the State of Chiapas through Comitan, Ocosingo, and Salto 
de Agua. The existence of a superior type of cotton was recognized 
at Ocosingo, and in December of the same year another expedition 
to southern Mexico obtained a supply of seed at a town called Acala. 
A select stock bred from this seed has been grown extensively in 
recent years both in the United States and in Mexico. Most of the 
cotton of the irrigated valleys of the Southwestern States is of this 
Acala variety, and several advantages over the Texas Big-Boll cot- 
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tons have been shown. ‘The plants are of more erect habit, with more 
open foliage and greater resistance to adverse conditions. Larger 
crops of bolls can be set in shorter periods, and the fiber quality is 
superior. Eventually the Acala cotton may be used as extensively 
as the Texas Big-Boll cottons, if adequate supplies of pure seed can 
be established and maintained. 


DOMESTICATION OF QUININE AND RUBBER 


Two important domestications of South American plants were 
accomplished in the last century and may be credited to the scientific 
interest and initiative of one man—Sir Clements Markham. Fore- 
seeing that the natural supplies of quinine and rubber would soon 





Courtesy of U.S. Department of Agriculture 


ACALA COTTON 


Open boll and combed fiber and seeds of Acala cotton, showing compact storm-proof bolls and uniform 
fiber. (Half natural size.) 


be inadequate, a systematic project for agricultural production of 
both commodities was undertaken and, after many vicissitudes, 
accomplished. 

Markham and his assistants explored the forests of the eastern 
Andes in Peru and Ecuador and carried many kinds of Cinchona 
trees to British India. Other experiments were made in the Dutch 
colonies, and the present commercial production of quinine is in Java. 
Following the introduction of the Cinchona into other parts of the 
world, botanists were sent to tropical America for seeds of the different 
rubber trees. Repeated efforts were made to obtain Hevea seeds 
from Brazil, and a large shipment reached England in the summer 
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of 1876. The seedlings were forwarded promptly from the Kew 
Gardens to Ceylon and Singapore, but commercial planting did not 
begin till 1896, after a practical system of tapping had been discovered. 

Sanitary control of malaria may have rendered the quinine domesti- 
cation less significant than it was at first, but cultivated rubber has 
mounted rapidly to first-rank importance, both industrially and com- 
mercially. Not only have the producing districts in the British and 
Dutch colonies been transformed, but life in all civilized countries has 
been profoundly changed through the use of rubber in motor vehicles. 
The world was waiting to ride on rubber, and in a few years has 
become thoroughly addicted to the pleasure and convenience of 
rubber transportation. From an incidental status as a water-proofing 
material half a century ago, rubber has become the largest of our 
imports, and is recognized as an indispensable material of our present 
civilization. The imports of crude rubber into the United States 
during 1929 reached a total of 563,812 tons, with a value of approxi- 
mately $240,966,780. Also motor vehicles are the largest of our 
exports, with the single exception of cotton. 


OUR TROPICAL HERITAGE 


Our acute dependence upon rubber may work a change in our 
traditional neglect of the tropical aspects of our national economy. 
Perhaps from excess of European patriotism we have refused to recog- 
nize our tropical status and interest in tropical possibilities. Little 
inclination has been shown in the past to consider that our agri- 
cultural production is on a different footing from that of European 
nations. They see us as a tropical country, but we refuse to consider 
ourselves in that capacity. Vast territories remain unutilized in our 
Southern and Southwestern States, awaiting more suitable crops 
which probably must come from the tropics. Temperate crops from 
Europe have been tried persistently since the first settlements were 
made, but are restricted to winter growth, while all of the crops 
that are grown in the summer are of tropical origin. 

The industrial expansion of some of the European nations in the 
last century made them customers for wheat or other European 
crops that could be grown in the United States. The importance of 
home production of food in Europe, however, is now being recognized ; 
one result of this will be a more careful consideration in America of 
a home market for food products. The time may soon come when 
we shall be willing to lay aside our remaining European prepossessions 
and face the necessity of making the most of our own country. With 
this viewpoint we shall cooperate more constructively with our 
American neighbors who are facing the same problems of utilizing 
tropical plants as the basis of economic and social advancement, 

6685—30—Bull, 9——2 
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Neglect of such considerations is responsible for the present situa- 
tion in the United States in regard to rubber, which undoubtedly could 
be produced as well or better in tropical America than in the East 
Indies. The history of the rubber development shows that much 
has depended on mere accident and lack of interest. The accident 
whereby American rubber companies began with a different tree in 
Mexico resulted in discouragement at a critical stage when the East 


TAPPING A RUBBER 
TREE 


Tapping a Hevea or Para 
rubber tree in a small plan- 
tation on the north coast of 
Haiti. The trees have made 
normal growth and experi- 
ments have shown that the 
yields of rubber are com- 
parable to those obtained in 
the plantations of the Orient. 





Courtesy of U.S. Department of Agriculture 


Indian plantations were beginning to be successful, so that valuable 
time has been lost. It was supposed that the world’s need of rubber 
would soon be supplied, and this mistake is now being repeated. 
The discovery of a suitable tapping method for the Hevea tree in the 
East Indies also was accidental, except that the conditions for making 
such a discovery had been provided by the introduction of the tree. 
If the tapping method for Hevea had not been discovered, the culti- 
vation of Castilla in Mexico and Central America would not have 
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appeared as a complete failure. The rubber problems have been 
studied but little as yet, and practical ways of utilizing the Castilla 
tree or other rubber-producing plants may still be found. Mechani- 
cal extraction of rubber instead of the laborious tapping operation is 
the line of improvement to be expected, but different extraction proc- 
esses, aS well as different cultural methods, will probably have to be 
developed for each of the producing species. 

The lesson is that in each country stocks of the different kinds of 
rubber trees or other useful plants should be available to furnish ample 
supplies of seed or propagating material for those who are interested in 
determining the possibilities of the new plants. The history of 
rubber affords many illustrations of the general requirement for 
progress in agriculture—namely, that the facts must be learned by 
actual experience and familiarity with the plants. There is no way 
to prophesy in advance that a plant will not grow in a new country, 
or that new uses will not be discovered. Nobody would have guessed 
that the Hevea tree would thrive in Florida or that it would be less 
susceptible to cold than the Castilla tree, but such are the facts. 
Though the seedlings of the Hevea tree often require shade and wind 
protection, the range of possible cultivation is much wider than has 
been supposed and undoubtedly extends through the West Indies, 
Central America, and Mexico. 

There is no apparent reason why the Hevea tree should not be a 
regular farm asset in many countries of tropical America. Only the 
lack of knowledge and the absence of the plant material can explain 
the absence of a rubber industry in tropical regions of farm production. 
Few crops can be handled with simpler tools or less machinery. The 
native farmers of the East Indies are now producing rubber to better 
advantage than the owners of large plantations. The use of motor 
transportation is extending in the Tropics, and the countries that can 
produce rubber should seek to supply their own needs. 

The tropical world is rapidly becoming accessible to civilization, 
and even greater transformations may be expected than have occurred 
in temperate regions. Rubber gives us new powers that are pro- 
ducing magical changes in human life, in all civilized countries. A 
century ago the experiments of Hancock and Goodyear were being 
made, which opened the period of industrial invention and exploita- 
tion of rubber. Sixty years later the tropical forests of both hemi- 
spheres had been ravaged of their wild rubber. Only three decades 
have elapsed since plantation rubber began to be available in practical 
quantities. No other event in history has changed the world so 
rapidly as the domestication of the Brazilian rubber tree. 


AGRICULTURAL, PASTORAL, AND FOR- 
ESTAL’ PRODUCTS IN THE FOREtG 
TRADE OF THE LATIN AMERICAN 
REPO REGS: 


HE importance of agriculture, forestry, and animal industry in 

the national economy of the American Republics is well recog- 
nized, and the dependence of the world at large on the nations of 
Latin America to satisfy its requirements for these necessities is amply 
demonstrated by their foreign-trade statistics. The countries of 
Latin America are primarily producers of raw materials; to an in- 
creasing extent they are being looked to by the industrial nations of the 
world to furnish the basic commodities which are utilized in manu- 
facturing processes and as a source of foodstuffs which the more 
populous and more highly industrialized nations are unable to pro- 
duce. As a consequence, products of the soil represent the major 
portion of the export trade of virtually all the American Republics. 
Within recent years manufacturing has made considerable progress in 
a number of the countries, but not to such an extent as to make any 
of the countries self-supporting in an industrial sense, or to have manu- 
factured products make any appreciable impression in the export 
trade figures. 

Agricultural, forestal, and pastoral products figure, however, not 
alone in the export but also in the import trade of all the countries of 
the continent. In common with other nations of the world, no 
country of the Western Hemisphere is self-sufficient in either an 
industrial or an agricultural sense. The range of commodities pro- 
~ duced in any one country in no instance meets the requirements of 
that country for agricultural commodities. Because of the fact 
that climatic conditions are nowhere suited to the production of 
every required type of agricultural commodity, or because certain 
products can be produced more efficiently or more economically 
in some countries than in others, there has developed a considerable 
degree of economic interdependence even between the predominantly 
agricultural nations of America. As a consequence, in the import 
statistics of each country agricultural commodities, consisting of 
products not grown within the country itself, represent in many in- 
stances a considerable percentage of the total import trade. Many 
of these commodities are obtained from other American Republics, 
and with the growth of population and the economic expansion of the 
different countries there is every reason for this exchange to grow and 
become even more important. 


al 





1 Prepared in the Division of Financial Information of the Pan American Union, 
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The following statistics will reveal the significance of agricultural, 
pastoral, and forestal products in the export trade of each of the 
countries of Latin America. Figures have also been included to 
show the major agricultural commodities entering into the import 


trade of each country. 
ARGENTINA 


Out of a total export trade of $979,045,335 in 1927, $963,141,184 
represented farm, forest, and animal products, divided as follows: 


Live animals and meat products_________________ $350, 118, 557 
Hermalin Ps PrOUUC IS. 22 42t sees Se sd Ba ee 8 590, 993, 468 
HorestsproduGts= ¥a=-8 ase Slkc tees Soro) ese 22, 029, 159 





963, 141, 184 
Under these classifications the major items of export were as follows: 


Live animals and meat products: 


Mrozen: beef S22 222 222 22 cea Nea SEM OM ep ht $30, 020, 516 
Chillcdhhceks o= saeeer 2 hee ete ye ee eee 65, 858, 227 
Brozen mUtvomae ee os oY SS ee 12, 360, 465 
RESCEVECMMCA Uae paces ae ee Ele ee 14, 192, 219 
Oxhidessaltandidry. 2 et ed a ye ee 75, 494, 594 
WOO mums 04 = bs Pe ee 73, 669, 038 
UUbele eerste oe on oe ea eee Be 13, 469, 184 
allow and crease 22 2202 225s Se eae 16, 368, 507 
Farming products: 
Oaicer Sate Sat Skates ea Re ee eer 17, 677, 066 
Inseeds = kee Sate ee ae a tp es 115, 599, 393 
IVa Okt ey See Re dees SO ere eae eee Gtk a 219, 579, 554 
VILE eas se ke ae ice Ree ce glider ee oe 194, 187, 703 
Wikteat ious. SS see set be 2 Be ee 11, 984, 251 
Forest products: 
OQuecbrachorextract sq sea Naess eee st eT 18, 647, 003 
@uebrachoslogs=s.52- 226 sas ae Sea oe 2, 493, 064 


Among the imports of Argentina in 1927, which amounted to 
$831,100,272, appear live animals, alimentary substances, tobacco, 
timber, hides, and skins. The principal imports under these classifica- 
tions are: 


(CEH 0 GS Pepa ail ea re 1 el Ae, SO $3, 132, 551 
HS) EXSY 0) ey 4 ee fl le ato: NTE tc eA OF Ue peerage SG 1, 655, 642 
CACAO iMe Ora Tiny es Sa ere ee ee ee 1, 462, 284 
Hreshiwe DOs ees 8 hy oa Ney Lee ee ee eats ay 2, 318, 103 
Ofte Came A eke See Ak FASS Sh ROE A 2 ee eee 2, 854, 611 
Gaia anew sew epee eer sae ea Se 1, 732, 242 
AD plese 2 ers 2 te te Aare a a Te EN 1, 941, 543 
ices cleaned soa. as Shee sae ce See oe 5, 430, 959 
PVG DARI ATCE Ue kre 3,5 ee ae ey! Cts eee 2 ee a So 13, 269, 571 
RODACCOMMe alt se eat met Se se 2 os) ABE iy one meee ge Dea 7, 381, 620 
Cigaine seers sels! mo Pee ed he Meal a ee! bs 1, 240, 595 


In 1928, the total foreign trade of Argentina amounted to 
$1,862,000,000, of which $987,000,000 represented exports and 
$875,000,000 imports. 
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BOLIVIA 


The predominant influence of minerals in the economic life of 
Bolivia is demonstrated by the large proportion of mining products 
that go to make up the total export trade of the country. In 1927, 
of a total export trade of $49,562,732, more than 92 per cent repre- 
sented mineral products. The major agricultural and pastoral com- 
modities were the following: 


Cocanlesves. er) 6" as Sn ee paar Os As we oe ee $348, 748 
Tene g So sels Be irs ee hee Sn ere Sic ea eee eee Ve 391, 734 
GOAT TA TTA Ea wh FS ae a et Pg SN a See BENS oe, ease 68, 524 
Na JEOYC) eee Me Le at Cees Efe agate eee TE Redes lc LL 077 
Wioolvalpacae aa- se ae ey ss eens Shey ae eee 135, 835 
IW Oo) sllamaa, sits f8 2 23 ene Sate ge SE eee Be See 12, 854 
1B) 6) 8 59 pe og-aehte aA Or ea Lge ery RL a fe “es 2 2, 001, 803 


The major agricultural imports of Bolivia in 1927 were as follows, 
out of a total import trade of $25,780,822: 


SATII ALS) Gone erence ee eR ee Ee ey ee ee one ae $730, 506 
IBUGtC Is. Ao eet ee tn eae ee ee Rs a eee 63, 823 
Wiheatsilounes 2602 > eee wee ters ee eee ee 2, 391, 916 
RACE tia eso ae ee A tate ie tee I en Wl SN Or cemere 443, 734 
ISU Pees eee ee ee SS a pe 1, 225, 788 
AU eee ele eerege eS Ce beeen ely agi Bik ot oem Te sp er a Se 188, 951 


The total foreign trade of Bolivia in 1928 amounted to $69,768,187, 
of which $42,306,001 represented exports and $27,462,186 imports. 


BRAZIL 


Of the total export trade of Brazil in 1928 approximately 98 per 
cent of the total shipments abroad of $474,742,676 was comprised 
under the two major classifications of vegetable products and animals 
and animal products, as follows: 


Animals and animal products____________________- $50, 838, 694 
Vegetable productss=5 2242 2 as ee ee 416, 882, 339 
The major articles under these classifications were: 
Krozenvand chilled meatss 9222" ==) == ee $9, 757, 384 
Fides 22: ise Sok ot Ss Ria Eis ae aye eae eey ee 26, 429, 631 
Wi GO UO Scrat Ah Aes eke pre Naver ae cco oo epee pee 3, 214, 636 
SKINS eee pes Spee rece ees SO RT ese Orn eg Oe See 6, 429, 870 
GOCE OM ens aes ey ee a oes te ge re eee Ree, Shear opel ps 4, 351, 548 
SUC ari ps teres ape Seine nen ae See ae ee ne neg aee 2, 490, 853 
J Re 16) Of e) prague saree poll aie eon CON erate Un eM yd cee ey 6, 961, 856 
CR CHOM IY oe SSO URI aay Ra ingens ee A pte ee 17, 812, 388 
Col cet Sk Ss et sohien ee asta Ree ee coke a fo a ee we 339, 640, 679 
Carma ub ai waxes ek ae iets ep ee eel 3, 422, 815 
HMruitssandemutse cs sas ser 2 ei) eer en ee 3, 244, 529 
Oil=prodtcing Seeds ya. ae see eee oe eres oe 8, 589, 980 
‘Robaecos: 4.2 ae Mee he et ed ee Dla 2 eee era Seon 8, 329, 547 
Verba mate at Se Soe iwc ay he a, eee Amer 12, 641, 755 


AIM ERE S sabe ats Whe Thee ee ale ee al a 2, 689, 107 
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Brazil is 


also an important importer of agricultural commodities, 


as will be observed from the following items, out of a total import 
trade in 1928 of $441,825,899: 


PU Cm See yes ore eA et ka Sar ee ee $4, 736, 937 
Gis eh a 7, 359, 201 
icumbemanditim bers = ssa eee ee ee 8 3, 361, 473 
idestandisking ese. tele Ae ye a Pe 5, 572, 044 
1 EAGER IOVS S) ars ee ie ee eT 1, 369, 843 
ruts rand nutse = 6a. ee oe ee ee eee - 5, 158, 914 
NWlea eee nemee an uname Aiea Sek RA 38, 250, 747 
Vale siti fil © ing eee Si ee i el Scr ee et ite 16, 353, 462 
CHILE 
Although Chile is one of the great sources of mineral wealth of 


the world, it has also important agricultural resources, which figure 
in the export trade of the country. Of total shipments to foreign 


countries a 
worth was 


mounting to $239,051,550 in 1928, nearly $25,000,000 
represented by agricultural and pastoral products, the 


major items being: 


BS aUIsLG Veen eee wt eae ea St a A Fe Se $2, 632, 807 
JEDTGIg| OL CS eee ee ee cece ee et A IE es LO ee 3, 266, 179 
idestand Skinse#=.— ha soe) 9 Se eee ees 3, 040, 842 
lGembils sea. ke tL SE Se eee ee See Lee 939, 392 
GUN Oe hee aes ee ee LN ok ee ee 894, 421 
Meat eiresh-or frozens.2 2s. 9. 0 2 eee ee 2, 696, 847 
INGE Seertre ONE MEN auth Trat E bet ot foal Pree Cie lpi 571, 756 
siti ete ta te 5. Ge Se ee a er Sl 2, 415, 663 
Qin ale ne ten le NR ME, he a 519, 016 
Wien trea te. gies te, See Sys By a eee eee 687, 600 
WOO sat cea Ne Meh 1 aden eR fe on Lee RMT 6, 376, 692 
Included in the total imports of $146,044,164 in 1928 appeared the 


following items: 


COLL eae yee ee erat ae Ae pa eee ey ee a ah oe $2, 016, 165 
Wiheaitpt Oui as Jeee st Sa oe he ea ee 2 ee 320, 057 
Oils eedily] eepyemre tea SA we oe ag ache nace ee ae Se © 3, 175, 975 
FRC Cite cape any apiece pe PA a ye) 5 ee ER ee ea 1, 920, 083 
SSHUIP ET pes ae ES ns 0 Ue ieee ees mae on yt els Ye cts ey aye eae ee NI 6, 697, 764 
phe ee are Aas a ei OSS EER AE are e a MS epee HT Me) 2, 396, 563 
Bier Oo Ama b Cm eee eer ae feed tee oe oem eT ee ieee 1, 328, 869 


COLOMBIA 


Approximately 75 per cent of all the export trade of Colombia is 
made up of agricultural and pastoral products, with coffee the most 
important item. The principal items under these classifications in 
1927, out of the total export trade of $105,728,771, were as follows: 


Collect Re a a0 Fee GA Ee ee ep are $68, 788, 440 
Wait Glew Gl esis Shr ae eee be ee pee ar Me at eR eae 3, 076, 672 
ISAM AT ASE, Cs ee et ee ed SIR a MAN os oe 5, 310, 961 
Saif WAC CON spate. cee ee eae eye re yas See 425, 451 


rVOnyeTMtseewsa= ss eS ee ee ee Bees 242, 933 
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Commodities of an agricultural or an animal nature are not among 
the principal imports of Colombia, the largest percentage of goods 
entering the country being composed of textiles, metals, and manu- 
factures. As statistics do not segregate raw agricultural and animal 
products from their manufactures, no figures as to the imports of these 
commodities into Colombia can be given. 

The exports of Colombia reached a total of $115,500,000 and 
imports $133,500,000 in 1928, making a total foreign trade of 
$249,000,000. 

COSTA RICA 


Costa Rica is in a very real sense an agricultural country, with 
more than 90 per cent of the export trade consisting of agricultural 
products, principally coffee and bananas. Among the imports of the 
country, agricultural and pastoral products appear only to a small 
extent. In 1928 the export trade amounted to $19,635,841, included 
in which were the following agricultural commodities: 


Wolee kent Ole a ee See Se eee hems $12, 379, 558 

Bava ass iis aes es Seed ee ah ee ee ae 5, 492, 611 

CACHO eee an io ee A Ae en alee ge 1, 024, 544 
CUBA 


Sugar, of course, is the great commodity of export in Cuba, the 
article in its various forms accounting for more than 80 per cent of 
the total export trade of the Republic. In 1928 this export trade 
amounted to $278,069,689, of which the principal agricultural com- 
modities were as follows: 


Sugar: 

SECA oes a ee Pg Seg peat hee er Le eR $199, 021, 415 

Re fie des so th be he eae een pment ee IE oa 15, 619, 980 
IMOIASSeR Eee en. he fee A eee ae oe Se 8, 700, 615 
Cattlemiid ese 2 ss 5 Sayre Ee ei a ee See 2, 381, 769 
Pineapples. = a= 2-205 anes Saar SS ee a ae 956, 411 
Bananas ce Uae ge te eee ee eh ee ee 1, 186, 575 
Tobacco: 

Tse ips et Ne yc sa ee Sci ee ig nore ee, Sali ee 12, 324, 228 

Stemsrandstrippings sa] as ee ee 15, 160, 423 
COINS y do pr Memes ial eae Olgas Ve bah Pg PL ESS AR et spe eh 11, 146, 254 


Among the imports of $212,817,000 in 1928 appeared the following 
commodities: 


Arai ria eit se ke ecceeeer a a reac A AER EW mr PN a $976, 637 
Hideslandt skins #22 tein eee eee ae ee 2, 623, 059 
Meats a: Pb ei csteetign epees bE eh ipl uae Se eee Ue 20, 267, 665 
DD UDA em ian meee Rcd er pe neo ET Ee Seine he Mah en eet reek! ZL 1, 475, 061 
Vegetables... 2-2 yh 2 ae See eee De a eee 9, 512, 718 


Dairy products ate. ee Se ae aes on es 6, 487, 707 
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DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The export trade of the Dominican Republic is made up almost 
exclusively of agricultural, forestal, and pastoral products. The 
major items in a total export trade in 1928 of $28,754,528 were as 
follows: 


SS TUVCPAIRS Sem deer ap EL CME le ga 2 $18, 484, 418 
(CC 0 es a ee tor ee ye SY Ae 4, 250, 415 
CONIDS ie eS Sas aes oe 2d nen ee ee 2, 135, 682 
NSCALODAC CORY Sayee et pe Ny ae ee es ee 1, 274, 416 
Midestandsskanss = oes 2 See 2 ee 707, 032 
INI@IA SSCS ia sa 9a sleet eters dee Ne fie aes Fl pe PE Sy 619, 238 
NViO.0 Gs mye eer ee SA Ae Le Fae a 2 ae 214, 112 
OO Tete te Re we eee, I pen ae ee 320, 127 


Included in the total imports of $26,787,940 for that year were 
wheat flour, $917,240; rice, $1,991,489; and edible oils, $405,514. 


ECUADOR 


Ecuador is also primarily an exporter of agricultural commodities, 
with cacao the principal commodity. In 1928 out of a total export 
trade of $19,571,000, the major agricultural items were as follows: 


Walca omer seein pars aah Balt ta CM Ae. IS SST oe ee ee ae $5, 904, 000 
(COfiee Se Rs See Fa ee yet ee oe eae ee 3, 439, 000 
LST ey 2! ace ie leh aie ieee Ee Oe Maem, Oates eres scores, iE aaa 560, 000 
Nev Oas Vana ised FS arnt Jac Mins WE AOU SEE Mea eS ee. a” 1, 250, 000 
RU De eeeeay sae aes ea Aire ee ied fee ye mele ie 2 381, 000 


Other important items in the export trade of the country include 
Panama hats, mineral ores, and petroleum. The import trade in 
1928 amounted to $15,779,000, made up principally of manufactured 
articles. 

GUATEMALA 


Coffee and bananas, of which the first mentioned is by far the more 
important, account for more than 90 per cent of the export trade of 
Guatemala, which in 1928 amounted to $28,211,572. Other articles 
of export were hides, sugar, lumber, and chicle. Coffee and banana 
exports in 1928 were as follows: 


Cofice cleanse mee 0s wee CROPS Vl bad eas a eT ee $22, 349, 220 
Coffees ini parchinent te sae LS oP ee a eee T3313 
SATA Aig ae ie eg oe PN oe. Se, FR te cy I Sn 3, 096, 333 


Among the imports of $24,145,274 were food products to a value of 
$2,453,823 and wheat flour amounting to $1,296,917. 








2 1927. 
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HAITI 


Coffee and cotton made up the greater portion of the export trade 
of Haiti. In 1929 this trade amounted to $16,723,833, the major 
items of which were: 


Cotlee= 222 ae ee eS ae ee on Se ee a $12, 898, 781 
Cottomerss sus ie es oie nee et ee 2 ee Se ee Oe 2, 070, 709 
i BYOTE GTO 19 Gee rece oe Be yen Aya em <a Mags ga ee eRe yA 502, 216 


Among imports totaling $17,237,922, major items of an agricultural 
character were wheat flour, $2,995,172, and rice, $528,680. 


HONDURAS 


Approximately 85 per cent of the foreign shipments of Honduras 
are made up of a single commodity. Of a total export trade in 
1928-29 of $24,569,165, the principal agricultural items were: 


Bana Wage e fe_ eee ee earth ae Bs yay beige Lanier ee ope $20, 869, 327 
SUL EE TGR oe, Paes PW an ey iepey ee ge eR gE TAIL Ne 575, 492 
Coie eee e et a0 mea eae Uae a Be Ryan ee eae 525, 750 


Imports in 1928-29 of $14,860,931 included rice, $187,509; flour, 
$391,848; lard, $233,813; and sugar, $139,195. 


MEXICO 


Mexico is another country in which minerals predominate in the 
foreign trade, and in the exports of 1927 minerals and mineral products 
occupied by far the most important position. Of a total export 
trade of $313,742,490 in 1927 the following animal and agricultural 
products were greatest in point of value: 


ET OMe CULT es. ae ee i Sh Gee ee, Ree $16, 938, 771 
Of ee ape ese iante) Stee) Py Sp oi Se ac 1 Or 14, 467, 662 
Hresheviegetables! 2. sso tye sere eee a 12, 499, 557 
GLO 00 sot cap anys aa er eR ONLI Care UR fn es ak CO 8, 454, 955 
Resins, gums, and vegetable wax__________-__-_---- 4, 763, 969 
Ixtle and other vegetable fibers_____________-____-- 3, 900, 775 
Dry pvetetables >see seme 2 ee So eo eh 3, 593, 116 
ELT Glesz ara dws keting te er Mir enh ee a OW. a ee) A 3, 493, 931 


Lard, wheat, preserved or prepared meats, corn, fruits, vegetables, 
and unmanufactured woods were the most important products of an 
agricultural character imported into Mexico in 1927. 


NICARAGUA 


The total foreign trade of Nicaragua for the calendar year 1928 
amounted to $25,043,663. Of this amount $13,350,451 represented 
imports and $11,693,212 exports. The total value of the following 
products of an agricultural, pastoral, and forestal nature reveal the 
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importance of such commodities in the exports of the country, for 
their value was over 90 per cent of the total export trade in 1928: 


(CLOLS GS Tae a ls oe SE is Ra eieerE ny sees Me wee cs, Ce ee $6, 792, 464 
IES STN ET Sey eae ee cB eee, ee eas ne en ey ee ade 1, 922, 816 
CaloinetawOOds sae. Sut ov sie eae ae eee 1, 237, 066 
TS JOYA Sr a ee Oe a ee ere 516, 726 
ii Cesmeariy skins cee! eas Ree es cog Oy es Se 254, 572 
COREE pemee eas Toe reiy tlic SU Ge eee eae 159, 480 


Nicaraguan imports of commodities of the foregoing classes are of 
course not as important as exports, but the figures given below indi- 
cate the more important of these products in the import trade for 
the year 1928: 


Wile ai Git o Uine areas are OR, DS ae ee eo ata eae $644, 259 

Hidessiskins, and: manufactures... 22020 2 22 510, 164 

Meatvandidainy jroducts#=222 222. 22 ee eet ee 201, 329 

Mecetables:and'products= 222225223 2 2 eee 179, 980 
PANAMA 


The total foreign trade of the Republic of Panama for the year 
1928 amounted to $20,295,156. This figure included exports valued 
at $4,113,056 and imports of $16,182,100. The figures which follow, 
listing the principal export commodities and their value during 1928, 
reveal the importance of agricultural, pastoral, and forestal products: 


JB OVEYsaNES She eRe ech an ae ag a A Bl eae PR AL $2, 910, 107 
(CERIO) yA Ee i a Pa et 543, 811 
SC OCOMUbS = mene eee te Se Ad Ses ey ee 169, 991 
@attlephicd cst eae see ee oe tS. See See 119, 864 
Oya Seen eee orn ESS a Sy pS Oe ee, ee 77, 064 


The above commodities represented about 88 per cent of the 
total value of the exports of Panama in 1928, while the following 
table of the agricultural imports during the same year shows that 
these commodities comprised but about 20 per cent of the total 
value of all imports. 


RUT ee Se Nae ee ie ads SC gg ga ves Pee yt $665, 073 
Wheat. tours tae® Seva a A ee, ee eee 558, 546 
Pidiblestats etree Se ae ches ae ee ay ee 427, 204 
Meats, canned and preserved___._____-______-____--- 378, 434 
Mikes preserved fOrMmSh= 2 5 ae seen eee 319, 340 
EWTN Cierra Oe a Mullen on ore eee Sate aap en ay ae 281, 137 
TOG Beaten OR IRR ons UE Mop, gf. pe Op es ae! 243, 909 
NVA CR tern ne Lee eae hes Sere ee ee ce Re ae! ve eee 221, 695 
Cottonseed! ole: 8 Pee Le ee Sh en eee ae 105, 629 
1 PCOYLEEER H/0 5) eee ren ses as Pine cst Pe Pac hye, 1, yl Re Ee 91, 506 


@heesewe ssf Sse hee Loses es nial es CaeNe fae ee ae 76, 057 
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PARAGUAY 


Imports of the Republic of Paraguay for the calendar year 1928 
were valued at $13,875,965, while exports reached a total value of 
$15,409,622. Virtually all of the export trade of the country is 
made up of pastoral, forestal, and agricultural products, the major 
items of which are as follows: 


Ouebrachoextractn-s he ane aye ne ee eee $3, 702, 597 
Nieatrextia cts. at ae iene ee Wa oe au ee eee oe 1, 623, 279 
Preserved “Meat te 2 oa a es oe Eee ae ee eee 1, 564, 481 
Cattleshides seat B38 ee See a a en ee 1, 757, 641 
SVS OA aM ELL Creep seae ere mes er mae ep Es byte Oe Revciree ee ot 1, 064, 121 
Wiroughtsclmber 22. oats ee se ee 799, 532 
ATR LEC CO esteem te Be cee ence ee ee 799, 496 
CTE yy eee sole Bene i ee raha ee TE igen a Ss ey 644, 397 


Figures of imports of the above classes of products can not be 
given because it has been impossible to obtain figures which separate 
such products from their manufactures. 


PERU 
The following figures reveal the foreign trade of Peru during 1928: 
PTI O TGS meee deg ee Bae a a ee Se a ee $69, 996, 000 
Bixportss bps 22 28 Sere se Ee RUA ee ES patie ye ag. 125, 372, 000 
Toit hs. Fee re oe OR ee 


Over half the exports of Peru in 1928 were composed of mineral 
products, while almost the entire amount of the remainder was made 
up of animal and vegetable products, the following commodities 
representing the more important items: 


Wool alpaca and sheepes) 822 bales pee eae $4, 403, 000 
Hides skins and suis eee oe eee ee ee ee 1, 787, 000 
Ot iO Tre eerie ee ee as eer ellie, Jay See ee et 22, 879, 000 
Cottonseedioile <2 Pesaro eee ee 1, 810, 000 
Super sates Ses Sie eet ee ae ae eae eee a at 13, 544, 000 


Among the foodstuffs imported into Peru during the year 1928 the 
principal products were wheat, $4,675,000; rice, $2,523,000; and lard, 
$1,201,000. 

EL SALVADOR 

In the export trade of El Salvador for 1927, which amounted to 
$14,152,168, the single commodity of coffee alone accounted for 90 
per cent of the total value. The export value of this product, with 
sugar, which was second in importance, was as follows: 


Come ste wk et Aas rs Bee ieee Si arone he he eins a $12, 618, 701 
Sugar 994, 016 


Imports entering El Salvador during 1928 were largely composed of 
manufactures, with but limited quantities of agricultural commodities. 
This import trade in 1928 amounted to $18,652,179 and the export 
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trade to $24,463,860, giving the country a total foreign trade of 
$43,116,039. 
URUGUAY 

Imports into Uruguay in 1928 reached a total of $97,478,662, while 
exports amounted to $105,251,271, or a total of $202,729,933. The 
predominant position occupied by pastoral and agricultural products 
in the export trade of Uruguay is revealed by the values of the fol- 
lowing commodities, which represented about 85 per cent of the total 
export trade of the nation in 1928: 


Animals, live: 


Oat tle mee eee ae rel el Se acs oe es $5, 127, 924 
SINC Ce meee ee Bere ree a nee, ot Bene at a ee eee 908, 378 
Meats and extracts: 
Mieatrextractp ey a eens ne Sh es eS 1, 617, 995 
IHFOZeMEMNUGTONm a eeet te ae SN ee EL. he oe age 2, 776, 493 
rozenebechapess ts oe weer hs Sale 2 ee eee ae 6, 898, 564 
Chilled ee ite a ee a A ee 5, 574, 196 
NMeatrotialstrozeme ss 2 eStart a i 1, 121, 338 
Nenkedabeetas oe ee ees 2 oe ee ee 3, 679, 150 
C@annedsmeatst smartest 27 Set Set ee 5, 506, 722 
Grease and tallow: 
Mero wae eee eeteee ee eee a ES eae ee de 1, 745, 911 
BGC ela te eer se ere eee te eee ee _. 1, 484, 801 
AVC) Cl apace cient ee ae an aE tpn ee A ee Se ese ad ee 32, 028, 702 
Hides and skins: 
SEC PSKIMsstdinys yo ae ee ee ok ee 2,111, 266 
Hides— 
TE Tat eg oe a rep ot eee ee 1, 682, 010 
Sal eee ee ne a ee ey a 0 ee ee 4, 588, 004 
Salt DAC Kens a tes 0s ee ee eee 5, 673, 024 
Grains and seeds: 
VBA aNSs eye lsc a sie fn Shs ap a ee 3, 860, 917 
IN ai17 eee eae ee rN a Br eee eS a ek 2, 190, 474 
Wake Genego en Ay ee ee a eS 6, 415, 984 
VENEZUELA 


Imports into Venezuela in 1928 amounted to $80,406,215, while 
exports reached a total of $117,644,108, making a total foreign trade 
for the year of $198,050,323. While petroleum has in recent years 
predominated in Venezuelan exports, the following agricultural and 
pastoral products ranked next in importance in the nation’s export 
trade in 1928: 


Wolke mee re ee ee ee ee eee ee $16, 166, 570 
(CEG aE EB la eee en eas fee is ed ae ae 5, 147, 594 
Bee tec atle se ae = es Sat nS See et Pere es 635, 204 
G@AbleInIGeCs =. 2c fiancee Ae eee ne ee 1, 480, 286 
Refined sugar-.12- 2-2-2222 25- Se ee a 475, 947 


The imports were composed largely of manufactured articles, the 
principal commodities of an agricultural nature being wheat flour, 
lard, rice, and fruits, 


THE NEW AMBASSADOR OF PERU IN 
WASHINGTON 


IS Excellency Dr. Manuel de Freyre y Santander, Ambassador 

Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of Peru in the United States, 
was Officially received by President Hoover at the White House on 
July 24,1930. On presenting his letters of credence, Dr. de Freyre y 
Santander said, in part: 

The sincere friendship which has existed unbroken between our countries for 
over a century will render the task confided to me by my Government of repre- 
senting them in Washington a pleasant and, indeed, an easy one; the more so 
if, as | hope, I may count upon the assistance of your Government in endeavoring 
to further a still closer understanding between our peoples, were this possible, 
so that moved by a sincere feeling of mutual confidence and respect they may 
cooperate in securing their spiritual advance and material development, thereby 
contributing to the peace and progress of America. 

Should I thus, during my tenure of office, aid in establishing such a neighborly 
feeling of trustfulness I will have faithfully interpreted the intentions of my 
Government and served to good purpose the interests committed to my care. 


President Hoover replied to the cordial words of Dr. de Freyre y 
Santander as follows: 

I have pleasure in receiving from Your Excellency the letters accrediting you 
as Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of Peru, near the Government 
of the United States, and in according you recognition in that capacity. 

You will find among the members of this Government a sincere desire to render 
ever closer the relations of friendship and understanding that for more than a 
century have characterized intercourse between the Republic of Peru and the 
United States. The officials of this Government will at all times be ready and 
eager to lend you every assistance that may contribute to the successful accom- 
plishment of your mission. 

In welcoming you here I express my personal hope that your sojourn in this capi- 
tal may be attended with complete success and entire personal happiness. . . .« 

Dr. de Freyre y Santander is the son of a former Minister of Peru to 
the United States; his mother was a daughter of the famous General 
Santander, one of the heroes in the struggle for Colombian independ- 
ence. He was born in 1872 during his father’s incumbency as Minis- 
ter in Washington, and has spent a large part of his life in this country. 
He received his early education in the United States, and later studied 
civil engineering abroad, in Italy and Switzerland. 

His diplomatic career began with his appointment in 1900 as 
attaché to the special commission of the Peruvian Government to the 
Court of Arbitration at Berne. In 1903 he was appointed Second 
Secretary of the legation of Peru at Bogota, where from 1905 to 1907 
he was Chargé d’Affaires. From Bogota Dr. de Freyre y Santander 
was transferred to Washington, where during the next 12 years he 
served successively as First Secretary of Legation, Chargé d’ Affaires, 
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and Minister Plenipotentiary, a post which he filled with great dis- 
tinction during the trying war days. After leaving Washington, he 
represented his country first for three and a half years in Japan, a 
mission which also includes China, then in Colombia, and later in 
Argentina. 

It was while Dr. de Freyre y Santander was serving in Argentina 
that, in 1925, the Government of Peru selected him to represent it as 
Peruvian Commissioner in the arduous and delicate negotiations con- 
nected with the Tacna and Arica Plebiscitary Commission, on which 
General Pershing and, later, General Lassiter, served as Commis- 
sioners from the United States, with Sr. don Agustin Edwards, as the 
Commissioner for Chile. Dr. de Freyre y Santander, in his handling 
of the many difficult and unusual problems which continually arose 
during this period, won the greatest praise and the unstinted gratitude 
of the Government and people of Peru. 

Shortly after resuming his duties as Peruvian Minister to Argen- 
tina, Dr. de Freyre y Santander was named Minister Plenipotentiary 
to the Court of St. James’s, where he was stationed from 1926 until 
his appointment as Ambassador to the United States. 

Dr. de Freyre y Santander has been warmly welcomed on his return 
to this country by his wide circle of friends. 





THE NEW MINISTER OF VENEZUELA, 
DR. PEDRO MANUEL ARCAYA 


HE Government of Venezuela has for the second time appointed 

His Excellency Dr. Pedro Manuel Arcaya as Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary of that Republic near the Government 
of the United States. When, on July 22, 1930, Doctor Arcaya pre- 
sented to President Hoover his letters of credence, he said: 


... Some years ago also I represented my country here and my stay in this great 
country was extremely pleasant. Now, as then, in compliance with the instruc- 
tions received, and inspired also by my own sentiments of affection for the Ameri- 
can people and admiration for their institutions, I shall discharge the duties 
of the mission which I come to fulfill by bending my every effort in the sense of 
maintaining unaltered the confidence now prevailing between the Government 
over which Your Excellency presides and that which I represent, which confidence 
is rooted in the true and constant performance by both of their international 
duties within the form and practice of the law of nations. ... 

Various American enterprises are now contributing to the development of our 
natural wealth. We Venezuelans who come to the United States meet with a 
cordial reception. A part of our youth is receiving here the solid education that 
ean be found in your colleges and universities. Americans who go to Venezuela 
for honorable purposes find there an atmosphere of sympathy and such frank and 
open-hearted treatment that some of them stay there for the rest of their lives. 
The relations of friendship of long standing between the respective Governments 
and those which are being developed between considerable groups of Venezuelans 
and Americans are growing greater and stronger, more and more, every day. 

I will close, Excellency, by formulating in the name of the President of Vene- 
zuela and my own, fervent wishes for the prosperity of your country and your 
personal happiness. 


In accepting the letters of credence, President Hoover said: 


It gives me great pleasure to greet you in the character of Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States of Venezuela to the United 
States and to receive from your hands the letter from His Excellency President 
Pérez, accrediting you in that high office. . 

It is especially gratifying that you should return among us and to know that 
we shall have the pleasure of treating with your Government through a Minister 
who knows our people and our institutions and who is therefore highly qualified 
to interpret the spirit of friendship which has been traditional between this 
Government and the Government of Venezuela... . 

We share your earnest desire for the continuance of the mutual cooperation of 
our peoples, for only by the furtherance of that high ideal can the basis of true 
friendship be firmly established. I can assure you, Mr. Minister, that you can 
rely upon the hearty cooperation of the officials of this Government in your 
efforts to promote that desirable end. 

In according you formal recognition in your high office I thank you for your per- 
sonal good wishes, and I ask you to convey to His Excellency President Pérez my 
wishes for his personal welfare and for the prosperity of the people of Venezuela. 
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Doctor Arcaya was born in Coro, the capital of the State of Falcon, 
on January 8, 1874, the son of Senor Camilo Arcaya and Sefiora 
Ignacio Madriz de Arcaya. After receiving his degree from the 
University of Caracas, Doctor Arcaya practiced law in his native 
city until 1909, when he moved to Caracas. 

In the capital he was appointed to the committee on revision of 
the national laws and served as Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Venezuela, a position which he held until 1912. During the following 
decade he held successively the important posts of Federal Attorney 
General, Minister of Foreign Affairs, legal adviser to the Ministries 
of Promotion and Public Works, and Senator in the National Congress, 
where he was honored three times by election to the presidency of the 
Senate and of Congress. 

In September, 1922, Doctor Arcaya began his diplomatic career 
with his appointment as minister to the United States, a post which 
he held for over two years. He left Washington for Peru, where he 
represented Venezuela as Ambassador on the occasion of the cere- 
monies in connection with the celebration of the centenary of the 
battle of Ayacucho. On his return to his native land in January, 
1925, he was again appointed Minister of Foreign Affairs, a position 
which he held until the resignation of President Gémez in 1929. 
Since then, Doctor Arcaya has spent several months in Europe in an 
unofficial capacity. His appointment as Minister to the United States 
was announced in June. 

In addition to his important services as statesman and diplomat, 
the Minister of Venezuela has published many notable and scholarly 
works which include: Defensa de la Propiedad Territorial; Proyecto de 
Ley de Aplicacién del Derecho Internacional Privado; Ensayos de 
Sociologia Venezolana; Los Aborigenes del Estado Falcén, as well as 
contributions to learned and other periodicals. 

In recognition of Doctor Arcaya’s attainments in the fields of 
literary, historical, and legal scholarship, he has been made a member 
of the Venezuelan Academy of Letters, the National Academy of 
History, and the Academy of Political Science, of which he was the 
first president. He is also corresponding member of the Royal 
Spanish Academy, the Royal Academy of History, and the Academy 
of Jurisprudence and Law, of Madrid; of the Academies of History 
and of Jurisprudence, of Colombia; and of other learned societies of 
Italy, Portugal, and Greece. 

Doctor Arcaya has been cordially welcomed on his return by his 
many friends in Washington, 


CELEBRATION IN WASHINGTON 
OF THE URUGUAYAN CENTENARY 


RIDAY, July 18, was the one hundredth anniversary of the oath of 
allegiance to the constitution of the Republic of Uruguay, from 
which the organization of the nation dates.'. The occasion was 
observed in Washington by a sumptuous luncheon given in the Hall 
of the Americas of the Pan American Union by Dr. Jacobo Varela, 
Minister of Uruguay. The bust of the national hero of Uruguay, 
Gen. José Artigas, surrounded by palms and ferns, occupied a position 
of honor in the hall. 
The luncheon was a brilliant occasion, at which the following 
ranking officials of the Government of the United States, foreign 
diplomats, and others were present: 


Hon. Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of State. 

Hon. William D. Mitchell, Attorney General. 

Hon. Robert P. Lamont, Secretary of Commerce. 

Hon. James J. Davis, Secretary of Labor. 

Senator Hiram Bingham. 

Senator David 1. Walsh. 

Mr. L. Astrom, Minister of Finland. 

Mr. Edgar L. G. Prochnik, Minister of Austria. 

Mr. W. Bostrém, Minister of Sweden. 

Dr. Eduardo Diez de Medina, Minister of Bolivia. 

Mr. Ferdinand Veverka, Minister of Czechoslovakia. 

Dr. Homero Viteri Lafronte, Minister of Ecuador. 

Sr. don Rafael Brache, Minister of the Dominican Republic. 

Congressman J. Charles Linthicum. 

Admiral Charles F. Hughes, Chief of Naval Operations. 

Dr. Pedro Manuel Arcaya, Minister designate of Venezuela to the United 
States. 

Hon. William R. Castle, Assistant Secretary of State. 

Hon. Francis White, Assistant Secretary of State. 

Sr. don Julian Enciso, Chargé d’ Affaires of Argentina. 

Sr. don Osear Blanco Viel, Chargé d’ Affaires of Chile. 

Sr. don José T. Barén, Chargé d’ Affaires of Cuba. 

Sr. don Pablo M. Ynsfrdan, Chargé d’ Affaires of Paraguay. 

Sr. don Luis Churién, Chargé d’ Affaires of Venezuela. 

Sr. don Guillermo E. Gonzalez, Chargé d’ Affaires of Costa Rica. 

Mr. Merchant Mahoney, Chargé d’ Affaires of Canada. 

Mr. Etienne Lardy, Chargé d’ Affaires of Switzerland. 

Mr. Leonhard C. P. Offerdahl, Chargé d’ Affaires of Norway. 

Sr. don José M. Coronado, Chargé d’ Affaires of Colombia. 

Mr. L. G. van Hoorn, Chargé d’ Affaires of the Netherlands. 

Hon. William Dawson, Minister of the United States to Ecuador. 

Conde de Montefuerte, Minister Plenipotentiary and Counselor of the Spanish 
Embassy. 

Hon. George Akerson, Secretary to the President. 

Maj. Gen. J. E. Fechet, Chief of the Air Corps. 





. ioe Cimguay and its Constitutions of 1830 and 1917, in the BULLETIN of the Pan American Union for 
uly, 1930. 
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Hon. George W. Wickersham, Chairman of the National Commission on Law 
Observance and Enforcement. 
Hon. Seymour Lowman, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 
Hon. Walter E. Hope, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 
Col. Frederick H. Payne, Assistant Secretary of War. 
Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant Secretary of Commerce. 
Mr. Walter L. Thurston, Acting Chief of the Latin American Division, Depart- 
ment of State. 
Dr. L. 8. Rowe, Director General of the Pan American Union. 
Dr. James Brown Scott, President of the American Institute of International 
Law. 
Sr. don Fernando Gonzalez Arnao, Counselor of the Spanish Embassy. 
Mr. Eugen Hauenschield, Counselor of the Austrian Legation. 
Commander Louis Sablé, Naval Attaché of the French Embassy. 
Dr. Paulo C. de Almeida, First Secretary of the Brazilian Embassy. 
Mr. Augusto Mendes Leal, First Secretary of the Portuguese Legation. 
Dr. Hugh Cumming, Director of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau. 
Hon. Edmund Platt, Vice Governor of the Federal Reserve Board. 
Mr. William L. Cooper, Director of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 
Hon. Osear T. Crosby. 
Dr. George K. Burgess, Director of the Bureau of Standards. 
Mr. Robert V. Fleming, President of the Riggs National Bank. 
Mr. Ira Bennett, of the Washington Post. 
Mr. M. W. Flynn, of the Washington Herald. 
Mr. Richard Oulahan, of the New York Times. 
Mr. Fleming Newbold, of the Washington Star. 
Mr. Elliot Thurston, of the New York World. 
Mr. Theodore Wallen, of the New York Herald-Tribune. 
Mr. Frederick William Wile. 
Sr. don Pablo Santos Munoz, Second Secretary of the Argentine Embassy. 
Mr. Eugene Kevin Scallan, Secretary of the South African Legation. 
Dr. E. Gil Borges, Assistant Director of the Pan American Union. 
Sr. don Juan J. Bajac, Consul of Uruguay in New York. 
Mr. Henry L. Sweinhart. 
Mr. F. Silveira Forzi. 
Mr. Herbert Coates. 
Dr. Juan V. Ramirez. 
Sr. don Ratil Diez de Medina. 
Mr. Harry Frantz. 
Mr. A. E. Stuntz. 
Mr. Wirt Howe. 
Mr. Franklin Adams. 
Mr. W. B. Van Devanter. 
Sr. don Enrique Caroselli. 
Sr. don L. Rivera Rosas. 
Dr. William Manger. 
Dr. J. V. Mora. 
Sr. don Jacobo Varela, jr. 





The Minister of Uruguay delivered the following address on the 
centennial that his country was celebrating: 
GENTLEMEN: 


This is a day of rejoicing for Uruguay, marking the one hundredth anniversary 
of her organization as a Republic. The fight for freedom was as heroic as in 
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other American Republics, but in our case was longer, lasting for more than 20 
years of uncertain outcome and maintained successively against five nations, 
among them some of the most powerful on earth—adversaries yesterday, warm 
friends to-day. It was a high and for us a dangerous tribute that so many 
coveted our privileged land. Uruguay’s territory is small for the Western 
Hemisphere, although larger than three or four European nations combined, 
occupying a key position in the Temperate Zone of South America, and only a 
determined people were capable, by surmounting all vicissitudes, of asserting 
their mastery over their mother land, as Switzerland and Belgium have done 
through the centuries and others more recently, showing that sometimes the will 
is sovereign. 

One hundred years later we see that those who sacrificed their lives for the 
independence of Uruguay did not die in vain. Results are the final test of the 
actions of men. Even if their deeds were great, only the example lasts of those 
whose creation was ephemeral or inert. What does Uruguay offer to the atten- 
tion of the world after the untiring efforts of four generations? That rara avis, 
a Lincolnian government of the people and by the people, intended for the people 
not only on paper but dynamically, and inspiring the life of all her citizens either 
in the Government or in the forum; a true democracy endeavoring to offer equal 
opportunity and social justice to all men and women, modeled, but in an original 
way, after the great democracies which are the pride of the world to-day. 

IT thank most warmly all the friends of Uruguay for coming here to honor 
my far-away country on her great day. 


Hon. Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of State, after responding to the 
remarks of Doctor Varela in the following words, placed a spray of 
palm and laurel on the bust of Artigas: 


Mr. MINIsTER: 

It is a very real privilege to join with you in the celebration of this significant 
anniversary. The history of Uruguay, during the century that has elapsed since 
the adoption of the Constitution of 1830, is full of inspiration to the other nations 
of the world. 

Your country has given a splendid example of a people steadily advancing 
toward higher levels of democratic development, and I am certain that I am 
simply giving expression to what is in the mind of everyone who is here to-day 
when I extend to you and through you to your Government and to the people of 
Uruguay our most cordial congratulations, combined with our warmest wishes 
for the progress and prosperity of your country. 

It is now my privilege to deposit, on behalf of the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union, a tribute to the great national hero of Uruguay, who is justly 
looked upon as the father of his country. 


Earlier in the day Doctor Varela took part in the national celebra- 
tion in Uruguay by delivering a speech which was broadcast to his 
country from the Pan American Union. Doctor Varela said: 


From a distance of 2,000 leagues I greet my nation on this memorable day of 
the centenary of the organization of the Republic. I can not enjoy the privilege 
which might be mine, not through any services I have rendered, but because 
my ancestors took part during the last century in the formation of the nation, 
the privilege of celebrating this glorious occasion in my native land; but my sorrow 
is somewhat assuaged by the miraculous possibility of talking from another 
hemisphere to my fellow citizens. If the heroes who founded the Republic 
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A colorful scene was presented on the Uruguayan centennial when flags of Uruguay and the United States 
were raised over the building, and flags of all the American republics were displayed along the plaza. 


could come to life for a moment, their amazement at hearing a voice speaking from 
Washington would equal our astonishment if a communication from Mars 
should suddenly reach us. Our forebears did not have the advantages which 
this century enjoys, but their achievement is the decisive factor in our age. 

I pay them here the greatest homage in my power. In commemoration of 
this centenary, we shall meet this noon in the beautiful capital of this powerful 
nation, for a banquet to be held in the magnificent building of the Pan American 
Union, where I am now speaking. In the Hall of the Americas, gay with palms 
and flags, the lifelike figure of our national hero will preside at the feast; the 
presence of Artigas is as inspiring and thought-provoking in the eternal marble as 
it was in the flesh. The Secretary of State of the United States, Hon. Henry L. 
Stimson, who sends you cordial greetings and his best wishes for the prosperity 
of the Republic of Uruguay, will sit opposite me; and representatives of 25 
nations, members of the Cabinet, Senators, Representatives, illustrious scientists 
and scholars, and prominent members of the Army, the Navy, and the press will 
also be present. 

Among the many letters of congratulation which I have received on this 
occasion, I select this message from the best known scientist in the United States: 
“Your Excellency,’ he writes, ‘‘allow me to present my felicitations and to assure 
you of my sincere sentiments of cordial good will to you and to your great Republic 
on the celebration of the centenary of its independence. Thomas Edison.” 

I shall deliver in English to my guests the following remarks which I hope 
that you, my compatriots, will approve... . 

And now, my fellow citizens, good-bye. I offer my congratulations to the 
President of the Republic, to the Government, and to the people of Uruguay. 
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Official greetings to the Government and people of the Republic 
of Uruguay from the Government and people of the United States 
on this special occasion included a message to President Campisteguy 
from President Hoover, and another from the Secretary of State to 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs. These messages read as follows: 


Junty 18, 1930. 
His Excellency, 
Juan CampisTEcuy, 
President of the Oriental Republic of Uruguay, Montevideo. 


The one hundredth anniversary of the promulgation of the first constitution 
of Uruguay, which occurs to-day, furnishes an occasion for rejoicing to all sup- 
porters of republican institutions and friends of liberty and justice. Permit me, 
as the representative of a sister republic, which has always maintained cordial 
sentiments of friendship toward your country, to offer you the most hearty 
felicitations of the Government and people of the United States and their best 
wishes for the happiness and prosperity of Uruguay. 

HERBERT HOOVER. 


JuLty 18, 19380. 
His Excellency, 
Rurino T. DomMinauEz, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs of the 
Oriental Republic of Uruguay, Montevideo. 

Please accept my sincere congratulations on the occasion of the centennial 
of the first constitution of Uruguay. The people of the United States join the 
Uruguayan Nation in the celebration of this historic event. 


Henry L. Stimson. 





HONDURAN - GUATEMALAN BOUNDARY 
COMMISSION: SUCCESSFUL CONCLUSION 
OR ATS WORK 


HE successful conclusion of the Honduran-Guatemalan Boundary 

Conference promises to bring to an end the long-standing contro- 
versy between these two nations over the question of frontiers. Com- 
missions appointed by their respective Governments met in Washing- 
ton on January 20, 1930, to make final arrangements for settling the 
difficulty by arbitration. The delegates, Dr. Carlos Salazar and 
Dr. Eugenio Silva Pefia of Guatemala and Dr. Mariano Vasquez of 
Honduras, were assisted in their deliberations by the Hon. Francis 
White, Assistant Secretary of State. 

After several months of study and discussion, an Arbitration Treaty 
and supplementary Convention were signed in Washington on July 16, 
1930. As an expression of their obligation to Mr. White for his 
constructive cooperation, on July 29 Dr. Silva Pefia and Dr. Vasquez 
gave a luncheon in his honor at the Pan American Union. (Because 
of illness in his family, Doctor Salazar had been obliged to leave 
immediately after the final session of the conference.) Other guests 
on that occasion were: 


Dr. Adridin Recinos, Minister of Guatemala. 

Dr. Juan B. Sacasa, Minister of Nicaragua. 

Dr. Ernesto Argueta, Minister of Honduras. 

Sr. don Oscar Blanco Viel, Chargé d’ Affaires of Chile. 

Dr. Carlos Leiva, Chargé d’ Affaires of El Salvador. 

Dr. Guillermo Gonzalez, Chargé d’ Affaires of Costa Rica. 

Mr. Green H. Hackworth, Solicitor for the Department of State. 

Mr. Walter C. Thurston, Acting Chief of the Division of Latin American 
Affairs of the Department of State. 

Dr. L. S. Rowe, Director General of the Pan American Union. 

Dr. E. Gil Borges, Assistant Director of the Pan American Union. 

Dr. Evaristo Carazo, Counselor of the Legation of Nicaragua. 

Dr. Ramiro Fernandez, First Secretary of the Legation of Guatemala. 

Dr. Carlos A. Perdomo, First Secretary of the Legation of Honduras. 

Dr. B. J. Lloyd, Assistant Director of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau. 

Sr. don Félix Canales Salazar, Secretary of the Delegation of Honduras to the 
Conference. 


At the conclusion of the luncheon Doctor Vasquez paid tribute to 
Mr. White in the following words: 


Mr. WHITE; GENTLEMEN: 

One of the greatest triumphs which has been attained in the field of inter- 
national law in America is unquestionably the establishment of arbitration as 
a means for deciding the conflicts arising between nations. 

All arbitration agreed upon by sovereign states should be acceptable to the rest, 
because it is a tribute to the sacred canons of justice and law, a recognition of the 


1 See BULLETIN of the Pan American Union, February, 1930, pp. 166-167; id., March, 1930, pp. 217- 
220; id., August, 1930, p. 849. 
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fact that above territorial sovereignty there is another, higher and more potent— 
the justice before which every one is equal and receives his just due. 

It is only right and proper, therefore, that we should hail the result of the 
Boundary Conference held by Honduras and Guatemala, for the arbitration 
agreement accepted by these two nations is open condemnation of war and the 
most eloquent demonstration possible of our desire for concord and harmony, 
brotherhood and peace. 

To the auspicious results of our deliberations the friendly efforts of the Govern- 
ment of this great Republic have contributed in no small measure; our respective 
Governments have already expressed their sincere and cordial appreciation 
thereof. 

But we, the members of the delegations from Honduras and Guatemala who 
have witnessed during seven months the constant, unbiased, and friendly exer- 
tions of the president of the conferences, Mr. Francis White, on behalf of our 
two countries, owe him a personal debt of undying gratitude, to which we wish 
to bear testimony here, in the Home of the Americas, under the flags of the free 
nations of this continent, before these busts of American heroes. On this oc- 
casion we would pay him the tribute which he so justly deserves for his contribu- 
tion to peace in America, the harmonizing with wise counsels of the viewpoints 
of two nations of America. 

Mr. White, with admirable diplomacy, directed our deliberations to the one 
solution which met the requirements of law and justice. Always optimistic, in 
spite of the complications and difficulties that appeared in the course of our 
discussions, he was ever ready to animate and to encourage us, although we never 
really lost hope of reaching a satisfactory conclusion. 

As a vessel that is guided over turbulent seas by the master mariner who 
confidently keeps his course with or against the wind straight to the safe shelter 
of the waiting port, so did we proceed unremittingly, under the direction of our 
able pilot, Mr. Francis White, the competent, impartial, and optimistic president 
of our conference, whom we shall always remember with affection. Under his 
guidance we reached the harbor of peace which is the gateway to justice and 
equity. I hope that Mr. White will accept these brief words of sincere acknowl- 
edgment with all kindliness. 

Gratitude, when as now it is sincere, can not be expressed by long discourses, 
however eloquent; it is a single word which surges from the heart to the lips. 
On behalf of the members of the Honduran delegation, I ask Mr. White to accept 
our best wishes for his continued happiness. 

Mr. White, you have accomplished incalculable benefits for the Republics of 
Honduras and Guatemala, benefits not limited to them but extending to the other 
Central American Republics as well; for the political union which is the supreme 
aspiration of those nations can be attained only through mutual good will and 
harmony. If this understanding had not been reached by Honduras and Guate- 
mala, the ideal of Central American union would have suffered an eclipse, perhaps 
forever. 

Your labors for the peace of America have been crowned with success. You 
have realized in our two nations the high Pan American ideal of continental 
peace which your Government has upheld so nobly and unselfishly. It is fitting 
therefore that this tribute which we render you to-day and which you so richly 
deserve should be proclaimed throughout all America by the distinguished 
Director of the Pan American Union, who is honoring us to-day with his presence. 
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Dr. Silva Pefia then expressed his personal feeling of indebtedness, 
and that of his Government, to Mr. White, as follows: 


Mr. WHITE; GENTLEMEN: 

The Government of Guatemala, through its delegation in Washington whom 
I have the great honor to represent at this time, offers this collation to Mr. 
Francis White as an indication of its sincere gratitude to him for his wise leader- 
ship of the Boundary Conference held by the delegations from Guatemala and 
Honduras, and for the friendly unbiased cooperation with which he has joined in 
the work of the delegates. It is appropriate to state here that his conciliatory 
attitude and unceasing optimism are responsible for the fact that we were able 
to harmonize in the 20 articles of the arbitration treaty conflicting and often 
apparently mutually exclusive points of view. The delegates will never forget 
how in the most difficult moments, when in the heat of discussion we seemed to 
have reached an impasse and our hopes for the successful conclusion of the con- 
ference were at low ebb, Mr. White could always find the right formula or the 
wise course which would save the situation. 

By his impartial and discerning work in the difficult role of friendly mediator, 
Mr. White, representing the Department of State, has won not only the personal 
affection of the delegates, but also the unreserved gratitude of their Governments. 

On more than one occasion during the last 100 years the diplomatic relations 
between Guatemala and Honduras, two sister nations in tradition and history, 
countries whose definite organic unity is only logical, have been at odds, in immi- 
nent danger of severing relations because of the long-standing controversy over 
boundaries. On that account the arbitration treaty just signed in Washington 
is not only an evidence of the forces in the world tending to the peaceful and 
friendly solution of international disputes, but especially a valuable contribution 
to American peace and brotherhood. 

The plenipotentiaries of Guatemala and Honduras have signed an arbitration 
treaty based on the genuine desire of the two countries to give each nation its 
due; it is the homage paid by two civilized peoples to the canons of justice. 

It may be said that as far as boundary disputes are concerned, there is no other 
treaty in the history of American international law which gives the arbitrators 
wider freedom or greater power to render a decision based on an unprejudiced 
consideration of all the factors involved. The court before which both nations 
will present their claims is a tribunal of the highest character, composed of one 
of the most distinguished jurists from each of the three Americas; therefore its 
decision will carry moral weight throughout the continent. 

As Doctor Vasquez, the delegate from Honduras, has so well said, the result 
of the conferences is a signal victory for Pan Americanism, an ideal ever more 
deeply ingrained in the national spirit of our continent. 

The attitude of Guatemala and Honduras in this matter of boundaries can 
not but win the unreserved approbation of all civilized nations throughout the 
world. 

In concluding, Gentlemen, I wish to express my thanks to Doctor Rowe, 
Director of the Pan American Union, for his collaboration in this celebration, 
and for the gracious hospitality which he has extended to us in this Home of the 
Americas. I thank, too, everyone who has contributed to the felicity of the 
occasion by his presence at this simple but heartfelt tribute offered by the dele- 
gations of Guatemala and Honduras to Mr. White. 
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To these encomiums Mr. White replied: 


HonorABLE DELEGATES OF HONDURAS AND GUATEMALA, Docror VASQUEZ 
AND SENOR SILva PENA; GENTLEMEN: 


It is dificult for me to express to you adequately in Spanish my gratitude for 
this luncheon with which you have honored me and for the very kind and generous 
statements which you have made regarding my part in the negotiations leading 
up to the treaty which you signed for the settlement of your boundary question. 
The only merit that I had in the matter was that of remaining optimistic through- 
out, and this was not a personal merit on my part, because anyone who was 
associated with the distinguished delegates of Honduras and Guatemala would 
have had the same optimism. It did not require many sessions to convince me 
that these gentlemen not only were great patriots but also had the further distin- 
guished qualities of statesmen who desired an equitable solution of this long- 
standing dispute. They showed the greatest Pan American qualities in desir- 
ing a solution of this question which would be not only advantageous to their 
respective countries but just and equitable for both parties alike. This is what 
they obtained in the treaty which they signed—a just and equitable solution for 
both parties of this long-standing question, and it does great honor to both dele- 
gations for having brought it about. 

Ever since I have been dealing with inter-American relations in Washington, 
over a period of eight years now, I have been very much impressed with the fact 
that the only questions that can really divide two American countries are boundary 
disputes. The interests of all American countries are so analagous that there 
can be no really serious disputes between them except on boundary questions. 

Eight years ago there were eleven such questions outstanding in this hemisphere. 
With this settlement there remain but four, and it is no secret to you, gentlemen, 
who are in close touch with these matters, that Honduras and Nicaragua are on 
the point of agreeing on a settlement of their boundary question, so that very 
shortly, perhaps within the next month, we hope there will remain but three 
such disputes. 

This is a great advance and one in which the whole continent can take pleasure. 
In the solution of this question the delegates of Honduras and Guatemala have 
shown the way to the settlement of the remaining questions and have accom- 
plished a great Pan American achievement. 

I congratulate them most sincerely. For me it was a real pleasure and a great 
privilege to be permitted to assist in their deliberations. I have gained immensely 
by it, because I can now venture to call the members of both delegations my 
personal friends. It was a deep satisfaction to me that the conferences ended in 
such a happy and profitable manner, and I again congratulate the two delegations 
for the splendid work they have done. 

I desire at the same time to express my best wishes for the greatness and 
prosperity of both countries. 


Doctor Rowe, Director General of the Pan American Union, also 
spoke of the significance of the event: 


It is a very real privilege to join in this tribute to Mr. White, to whose unselfish 
devotion to the peaceful settlement of existing disputes on the American Conti- 
nent we all owe so much. The service rendered by him and by the distinguished 
delegates to the conference which has just come to a successful close means much 
more than the settlement of a single, isolated dispute. It marks a step in that 
larger process which is gradually giving to the Republics of the American Conti- 
nent the high distinction of settling all their differences by the orderly processes 
of mediation, conciliation, and arbitration, 
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The signing of the convention, which advances toward final settlement the 
long-standing and difficult boundary dispute between Guatemala and Honduras, 
means a service to the entire continent. 

The example which these two progressive Republics has given can not but 
have a far-reaching influence on the few boundary disputes which still exist. 

I want to take this opportunity to congratulate the guest of honor on this 
occasion, as well as the distinguished Delegates of Guatemala and Honduras, 
for the service which they have rendered to the two countries immediately 
involved as well as to the larger cause of constructive Pan Americanism. 


The following exchange of telegrams between the Secretary of 
State of the United States and the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of 
Honduras and Guatemala took place after the signing of the treaty 
submitting the boundary question to arbitration: 


WasHInGatTon, July 17, 1930. 

I desire to congratulate Your Excellency most heartily upon the successful 
termination of the boundary negotiations between Honduras and Guatemala 
(Guatemala and Honduras). The Arbitration Treaty and Supplementary Con- 
vention signed by the Delegates of Honduras and Guatemala (Guatemala and 
Honduras) yesterday is a fine achievement and one which redounds to the 
statesmanship and vision of the members of the two delegations and their superior 
officers in their respective countries. 

I feel that these arrangements are eminently fair and just to both parties and 
offer a most satisfactory means of settling for all time the boundary dispute 
between the two countries. 

Boundary disputes are the most serious ones that can arise between two 
American countries whose interests otherwise are so harmonious. With the 
provision made for the settlement of this boundary dispute, the delimitation of 
the boundary and the preservation of the status quo pending its final disposition, 
I feel sure that the way is now open for the promotion of the most friendly rela- 
tions between Honduras and Guatemala (Guatemala and Honduras) and for the 
economic development and progress of the two countries. 

The Government and people of the United States offer most hearty congratula- 
tions to the Government and people of your nation for the successful outcome of 
the negotiations. 

Henry L. Stimson, 
Secretary of State of the 
United States of America. 


GUATEMALA City, July 18, 1930. 

I wish to thank Your Excellency in the name of the Government and people 
of Guatemala for the hearty congratulations of the Government and people of 
the United States upon the successful termination of the boundary negotiations 
between Guatemala and Honduras. We are deeply grateful for the noble and 
disinterested cooperation of your Government which has assisted greatly in 
bringing about this fine achievement which we earnestly and sincerely hope will 
end for all time our boundary dispute with our sister Republic of Honduras and 
result in fraternal relations of perfect amity and good will. I wish to express 
to you especially my profound gratitude for the friendly, gracious, and intelligent 
manner in which you have aided the negotiations. 

I remain, with distinguished consideration, 

Faithfully yours, 
Ep. AGUIRRE VELASQUEZ, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
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TEGUCIGALPA, July 20, 1930. 

I have the honor cordially to express to Your Excellency the profound grati- 
tude of the Government and people of Honduras as well as my own for your warm 
congratulations because of the signing in Washington by the Honduran and 
Guatemalan delegates of the Arbitration Treaty and the Supplementary Con- 
vention which have opened the way for arriving at the definitive settlement of the 
boundary dispute between these two countries and for the promotion of the best 
relations between Honduras and Guatemala as well as their economic develop- 
ment and progress. I wish to express, likewise, the very deep gratitude which is 
felt by my Government, by the Honduran people, and by myself for the part 
taken by his Excellency, President Hoover, by Your Excellency, and by your 
worthy collaborators who, both at the beginning and in the course of the negotia- 
tions, contributed effectively to the happy result obtained. 

In stating to you the above I am happy to avail myself of the opportunity to 
renew the assurance of my highest consideration. 

Jests ULioa, 
Minister of Foreign Relations 
of Honduras. 
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N July 24, 1930 the Parcel-Post Convention between the 

United States and Cuba was signed by representatives of the 
two nations, Walter A. Brown, Postmaster General, and José A. 
Montalvo, Director General of Posts. The convention, which will 
become effective September 1, 1930, should mean a marked increase 
in the trade relations of these two nations, for many articles from 
each country may profitably be sent to the other by mail. 

Provision is made in the convention for the exchange of ordinary 
and registered parcels, which may contain manufactured tobacco, 
including cigars and cigarettes, and other acceptable merchandise, 
weighing over 8 ounces and not over 22 pounds each; and for the 
payment of indemnity for the total loss of a registered parcel based 
on the actual value. Packages may be registered upon the request 
of the senders; certificates of mailing will be furnished for ordinary 
parcel-post packages under the same conditions as for such parcels 
for other countries. The convention also regulates the size, pack- 
ing, and wrapping of parcels, the manner in which they should be 
handled, and other such details. 

Each country will fix its own rate of postage on the parcels ex- 
changed, and articles that are admitted in the domestic mails of 
either country will be accepted, with the following reservations: 
Live animals, precious stones, valuable jewelry, other articles of gold 
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or other precious metal for personal use, money in any form, and 
securities payable to bearer. With the exception of live animals, 
these commodities may, however, be sent by registered first-class 
mail. 

Provision is also made in the convention for insured and C. O. D. 
service, but the date upon which such service will become effective 
has not yet been determined. 





Photograph by Harris & Ewing 


SIGNING PARCEL POST CONVENTION BETWEEN CUBA AND THE UNITED STATES 


The Postmaster General, Hon. Walter A. Brown, and Senor Don José A. Montalvo, Director General 
of Posts of Cuba, signed on July 24, a parcel-post convention giving reciprocal advantages to both 
republics. The convention is effective September 1, 1930, subject to later ratification by each country. 
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THE SIXTH PAN AMERICAN CHILD 
CONGRESS 


LIMA, PERU, JULY 4-11, 1930 


By Katuarine F. Lenroot 


Assistant to the Chief, Children’s Bureau, United States Department of Labor; 
Chairman of the United States Delegation 


“ AMERICA has ceased to be a simple geographic term and has 

become an expression denoting a growing international com- 
munity. Gatherings like the present work in an effective manner by 
agreement, establishing permanent relations of trust, respect, and 
confidence among nations which will create American public spirit.” 
In these words the Minister of Foreign Relations of Peru, in the 
presence of the President of the Republic, members of the Cabinet, 
and the Diplomatic Corps opened the Sixth Pan American Child 
Congress. 

Representatives of 19 American Republics were assembled on the 
stage of the beautiful Municipal Theater of Lima, at the close of a 
day (July 4, 1930) which had been celebrated as the birthday not 
alone of the United States but also of independent national sover- 
eignty in the Western Hemisphere. Earlier they had elected the 
officers of the Peruvian Organizing Committee as permanent officers 
of the congress, including as President, Dr. Sebastian Lorente, 
National Director of Health and President of the National Child 
Welfare Board, and as Secretary-General, Dr. Carlos Enrique Paz 
Soldan, Director of the National Child Welfare Institute, Professor 
of Hygiene and Permanent Secretary of the National Academy of 
Medicine. As honorary presidents they had named President Leguia, 
of Peru, the Presidents of all the American countries represented, 
Dr. Araoz Alfaro, of Argentina, Miss Grace Abbott, Chief of the 
United States Children’s Bureau, and Dr. Luis Morquio, Director of 
the International American Institute for the Protection of Childhood 
in Montevideo. At noon at the Government Palace built by Pizarro, 
the home of Viceroys and Presidents, the delegates had seen a symbol 
of the eternal passion to alleviate human suffering and injustice—the 
charming little equestrian statue of Don Quixote, with his Squire 
facing him across a blue-tiled fountain in the patio, where a fig tree 
planted by the Great Conquistador still flourishes. Before their 
cordial reception by President Leguia, who on that day had completed 
11 years as head of the Government, they had talked with dignified 
representatives of a race which had attained a high level of culture 
centuries before the Conquest. An Indian man and woman in colorful 
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native costume, prize winners in a national contest of folk songs and 
dances, were also to be received by the Chief of State, who has done 
much to encourage land ownership, education, and cultural develop- 
ment among that people. 

Delegates to the congress included members of the Peruvian Organ- 
izing Committee, 12 Government delegates from Argentina, 12 from 
the United States, 6 from Chile, 1 or 2 from each of the other coun- 
tries represented, and delegates of organizations interested in child 
welfare in Argentina, Chile, and the United States. The Secretary- 
General, Dr. Paz Sold4n, represented the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau, and Miss Isabel K. Macdermott was the official observer for 
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Courtesy of Katharine F. Lenroot 
OPENING SESSION OF THE SIXTH PAN AMERICAN CHILD CONGRESS 


Dr. Pedro M. Oliveira, the Minister of Foreign Relations, is shown addressing the delegates at the 
opening session in the Municipal Theater, Lima, the afternoon of July 4. 


the Pan American Union. With the exception of the United States 
delegation, which included men and women representative of the pro- 
fessions of medicine, psychiatry, law, teaching, and social service, 
practically all of the delegates were physicians, and all but one, the 
charming and able Dr. Cora Mayers of Chile, were men. 

Three of the six sections into which the congress was divided were 
devoted to medical and health problems—the sections of medicine, 
surgery, and hygiene. The other sections dealt with education, legis- 
lation, and social service. Many of the physicians of Latin Americ: 
have a broad social viewpoint, realize the close interrelationship of 
health and social welfare, and are leaders in the development of public 
health, social service, and legislative programs. Among them are 
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MEMBERS OF THE SIXTH PAW 


men unsurpassed in keenness of intellect and breadth of vision. For 
the most part the child-welfare movement in Latin American coun- 
tries is still unspecialized. Public health nursing, professional social 
service, and modern methods of dealing with delinquency are sub- 
jects, however, which arouse very keen interest, and promising under- 
takings in these fields are reported in several countries—for example, 
the development of public health nursing in Brazil and Chile, the 
juvenile courts of Mexico City, Buenos Aires, Rio de Janeiro, Sao 
Paulo, and Santiago de Chile, the study of delinquent children in 
Argentina, child placing in Uruguay, and the social service school of 
Chile. 

As the newer professions of public health and social service develop, 
women will inevitably receive more recognition 1 Pan American 
child-welfare gatherings. The earnestness, courage, and ability of 
pioneer professional women, and the devotion and generosity of the 
many women who, without remuneration, dedicate their time and 
ability to the service of women and children, are eloquent of the day 
when men and women together and on an equal footing will labor for 
racial betterment and social progress. Those delegates who had 
been in Peru before were especially impressed with the development 
of women’s activities in that country in the last six years, due in part 
at least to the impetus given by the Pan American Congress of 
Women which met in Lima in 1924. Legal protection of women, 
enforcement of labor laws, promotion of maternal and child health 
through assistance in health centers and home visits, preparation and 
distribution of layettes, instruction of girls and women in home 
making, management of day nurseries and hospitals, promotion of 
better housing and improved sanitation, professional advancement 
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AMERICAN CHILD CONGRESS IN LIMA 


and cultural progress are among the subjects which are engaging the 
interest of women’s organizations. Some of the organizations of this 
kind with which the delegates were privileged to come in contact 
during their brief stay in Lima were the National Council of Women, 
the Feminist Cultural Legion, Peruvian Feminism, the Society for 
the Welfare of the Home, the Committee of University Alumne, and 
the Federation of University Women, to mention only a few. Sig- 
nificant of Peruvian hospitality and the desire for close relations with 
other countries were the delegations from these bodies which called 
on the women of the United States delegation on the last day of their 
visit, bringing beautiful bouquets as tokens of their affection for the 
women of North America. 

At the first business session the six sections of the congress were 
grouped into three main divisions, as follows: (1) Medicine and sur- 
gery; (2) legislation, hygiene, and social welfare; and (3) education. 
Sessions of the congress were of two types, plenary sessions and sec- 
tion meetings, most of the papers being presented in the four plenary 
sessions. <A special effort was made by the Organizing Committee of 
Peru to give representation at the plenary sessions to delegates from 
other countries. The executive committee of the congress consisted 
of the chairmen of the delegations of the countries represented. 
Among other functions this committee acted as a committee on 
resolutions, working through three subcommittees, one for each of 
the main divisions. In all, 285 papers were presented to the congress. 
Obviously it was not possible to have all the papers read, but an effort 
was made to review their conclusions in the plenary sessions or section 
meetings. 
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Three evenings were devoted to lectures given by delegates at the 
National Academy of Medicine under the patronage of the congress, 
and other arrangements for lectures were made also. Dr. Barros 
Barreto, of Brazil, at a meeting of the Academy of Medicine at which 
honorary membership was conferred upon a number of delegates, gave 
an interesting exposition of the successful campaign against yellow 
fever in Brazil, illustrated by a film. At the Institute of Social Med- 
icine Dr. Cora Mayers, of Chile, gave an address, also illustrated by 
a film, on the development of national child health service in that 
country. 
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THE UNITED STATES DELEGATION AT THE PRESIDENT’S PALACE 


Accompanied by the President of the Congress, Dr. Sebastian Lorente, members of the United States 
delegation were received at the Presidential mansion. 


Among the significant papers and addresses given at the plenary 
sessions of the congress and in conferences held under its auspices 
were those dealing with the organization of maternal and child 
health work, including infant care, the care of the preschool child, 
and school hygiene, by delegates from Chile, Argentina, Peru, Mexico, 
Guatemala, Panama, and the United States; prenuptial medical 
certificates, by delegates from Peru and Venezuela; syphilis in child- 
hood, by the delegate from Brazil; prevention of tuberculosis in 
childhood, by delegates from Argentina, Chile, Cuba, and Peru; 
scientific study of the Indian child and the child of mixed race, and 
development of Indian education, by delegates from Peru; juvenile 
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courts and protection of dependent, neglected, and delinquent chil- 
dren, by delegates from Argentina, Chile, Peru, and the United 
States; development of social work for children, by delegates from 
Argentina, Chile, and the United States; and scientific study of the 
child, classification of pupils, and provisions for retarded and abnor- 
mal children, by delegates from the United States, Chile, Mexico, 
Peru, and Uruguay. 

A paper on health visitors to newborn infants in Buenos Aires gave 
rise to a discussion of the distinction between the public health nurse, 
the health visitor, and the social worker, as a result of which a special 
committee was appointed to prepare a statement relative to the 
functions and preparation of these workers. 

In order that the contributions of the United States delegation might 
be coordinated and summarized in the form of a statement covering 
the essential principles of child health and child welfare work, a 
resolutions committee of the delegation was appointed, consisting of 
Dr. Neva R. Deardorff, chairman; Dr. Herbert E. Chamberlain; Miss 
Bess Goodykoontz; Dr. J. H. Mason Knox, jr.; and Dr. John D. 
Long. The statement drawn up by this committee was approved 
by the delegation and by the plenary session of the congress at which 
it was presented. This statement, and resolutions on general prin- 
ciples submitted by delegates from other countries, were incorporated 
in the resolutions of the congress, and cover the following subjects: 
(1) Medicine and surgery; (2) hygiene, social welfare, and legislation, 
including the promotion of health, the protection of family life, the 
development of education, the care of dependent children, the care 
of children presenting special mental and physical problems, juvenile 
delinquency, and efficient social and health administration; and (3) 
education. They constitute goals which no country has yet attained, 
and which it will take years of effort to reach, but they should be of 
great value as indicating the general directions which it is believed, 
in the light of the best American thought and experience, should 
govern the development of child health and child welfare under- 
takings. 

The broad scope of the resolutions is indicated by those on child 
hygiene, protection of family life, and education. Those relating to 
child hygiene provide a general program of maternal, infant, and child 
care through adequate sanitation, vital statistics, studies of growth 
and development, laws recognizing the rights of maternity and pro- 
viding maternity insurance, prenatal and child health centers, public 
health nurses, and better educational facilities for obstetricians, 
pediatricians, midwives, and nurses. The measures recommended 
for the protection of family life include provision for the establish- 
ment of paternity and for dealing with abandonment and desertion; 
prevention of alcoholism, vice, and exploitation of the work of women 
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INTERIOR OF THE GOVERNMENT PALACE, LIMA 


Upper: A reception room in the new wing of the Palace. Lower: The banquet hall, of colonial design. 
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and children; sickness and unemployment insurance; family relief; 
improved housing; recreational facilities; and administration of social 
and philanthropic services in accordance with the primary aim of 
conserving home life. The general aim of the educational system is 
stated to be as follows: ‘‘To guarantee to every child a minimum of 
education and preparation for life, including the elements of instruc- 
tion, knowledge of the fundamentals of health, vocational training, 
a knowledge of the practical world and society sufficient to enable 
him to participate in the social and civic life of the community, estab- 
lishment of habits of worthy use of leisure, and essentials of character 
education.”’ 

Resolutions dealing with general social and health administration 
declare that the protection of children is an obligation of the State, 
and recommend the centralization of health and child welfare service 
in a technical department; State supervision of private child welfare 
institutions; enactment of adequate laws, published in convenient 
form and revised from time to time; recognition of the services of 
health visitors as indispensable in both urban and rural districts, 
these visitors to have the necessary technical preparation in accord- 
ance with the conditions and needs of each country; provision of 
technical education for social workers; and adequate social and 
health records and statistics. 

Among the general resolutions are those felicitating the Govern- 
ments of Peru, Cuba, Brazil, Uruguay, Argentina, Chile, and Mexico, 
on especially notable progress in various fields of child health and 
protection, and expressing appreciation of the hospitality of Peru, 
the work of the Organizing Committee, and the vigorous campaign 
carried on by President Leguia on behalf of Peruvian childhood. Sev- 
eral important resolutions indicate the desire of the congress to effect 
a closer coordination with the work of the International American 
Institute for the Protection of Childhood. It is suggested that future 
continental reunions take account of the extent to which the agree- 
ments and resolutions of the previous congresses have been carried 
out, the Institute to gather such data in preparation for the congress. 
The congress expressed the desire that the Bulletin of the Institute, 
without losing its present character, should become an official organ 
of the Child Congress. The Institute is requested to prepare before 
the next congress a glossary of the most important technical terms 
in the field of child health and child protection, in the four languages 
of the Western Hemisphere. Resolutions of felicitation for their 
work to be sent to the Director of the Institute, Dr. Luis Morquio, 
and to the Chief of the United States Children’s Bureau, Miss Grace 
Abbott, were adopted. The Pan American Union was requested to 
organize a contest for the adoption of an American hymn which 
could be sung in all the schools of the continent, in conformity with 
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THE HOTEL BOLIVAR, LIMA 


Where most of the delegates to the Pan American Child Congress made their home while in Lima. 





THE MUNICIPAL BUILDING, LIMA 


The scene of a number of meetings and functions in connection with the Child Congress. 
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a resolution of the Third Pan American Scientific Congress, and to 
publish annual information concerning school finances. 

Subjects recommended for inclusion in the program of the next 
congress were as follows: Topics dealing with progressive education 
adapted to the actual needs of the countries participating in the 
congress; the effect of psychological factors on the development. of 
the hospitalized nursing infant; and programs of preparation of health 
visitors and social workers. 

The office of the General Secretary of the congress gave an unusual 
example of efficiency and dispatch in the handling of the resolutions, 
which were in printed form the morning following their adoption by 
the executive committee. The publicity arrangements were also 
notable for their efficiency and completeness. The breadth of vision, 
intelligence, and delightfully friendly and skillful diplomacy of the 
Secretary-General contributed greatly to the good spirit which 
animated the congress and to the enjoyment of the delegates. 

Mexico City was designated as the seat of the Seventh Pan Ameri- 
ean Child Congress, and an organizing committee was appointed, 
consisting of the Chief of the Department of Health of Mexico, the 
permanent secretary of the National Academy of Medicine, and Dr. 
Isidro Espinoza de los Reyes, delegate to the Sixth Pan American 
Child Congress and director of the Child Hygiene Division of the 
National Department of Health. In proposing Mexico the chairman 
of the United States delegation stated that it was especially appro- 
priate that the first Pan American Child Congress to be held in North 
America should meet in a country which is a point of contact for 
the development of close relationships between Latin and Anglo- 
Saxon civilization, a country, moreover, which is doing much for the 
protection of childhood. 

President Leguia presided over the closing session, which was held 
July 11. Dr. Espinosa de los Reyes, of Mexico, and Dr. Arioz 
Alfaro, of Argentina, honorary president of the congress, spoke in 
behalf of all the delegates. In a penetrating review of the work of 
the congress, Dr. Arfioz Alfaro said, in part: 

It is not possible to summarize in a brief exposition the principal questions 
that have been debated or the conclusions that have been reached, of capital 
importance in the code of the rights of the woman and the child which we are 
developing little by little in our successive reunions. One of the most auspicious 
characteristics of the work which we complete to-day, in my opinion, is the con- 
siderable predominance which questions of a social order have received in this 
congress. The campaign on behalf of the child is complex and vast. It is not 
only the work of the physician or the hygienist, but also of the educator, the 
legislator, the sociologist, the statistician, who ought all-to contribute all that 
they have to offer to harmonious and coordinated action on behalf of the for- 
tunate birth, orderly nurture, and intellectual and moral development of the 
child. The great importance ascribed by this assembly to questions of social 
welfare, legislation, and education is, then, one of the most promising signs for 
the future of American childhood. 
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VISIT OF DELEGATES TO CHILD WELFARE INSTITUTIONS 


Upper: Pérez Aranibar child welfare institution. Lower: Delegates visiting Julia Swayne de Leguia 
children’s hospital opened a few months ago in Lima. 
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In his closing remarks the President of Peru called attention to 
the continental spirit that is being created, and to the fact that the 
flags of Chile and Peru, for a long time far apart, were to-day to- 
gether, signifying the dawn of a new day in the world of Columbus. 
“Tf the protection of the child is a social and an international func- 
tion,” the President said, ‘‘it is so by reason of the magnitude of the 
effort which it requires. Private initiative, private charity, is always 
a laudable gesture, but it has very limited range, and needs always 
the protection of the state if it is to have abundant success.” In 
closing, President Leguia pledged himself to continue, as he had 
done with respect to other congresses, to put into practice the reso- 
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CLOSING SESSION OF THE CONGRESS 


lutions and recommendations adopted, so far as the conditions of the 
country and the resources available permit. 

Many times during the memorable week of the Sixth Pan Ameri- 
can Child Congress, the phrase ‘“‘Our America”? was used. In return- 
ing to their own country, several of them to resume committee work 
in preparation for a national conference which is to meet next No- 
vember under the auspices of President Hoover, the delegates of the 
United States felt a renewed sense of kinship with those throughout 
this hemisphere who are striving to make America connote in fact all 
that our forefathers dreamed for it, of individual happiness, personal 
worth, and social achievement. Those who set their faces toward the 
dawn of a new day for children find no aspect of health or human 
welfare alien to their interest. Adequate care and protection of child- 
hood is founded, not on child health centers, public health nurses, 
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juvenile courts or agencies providing for the orpban, the deserted 
and the neglected child—important as these activities are—but on 
the fundamental economic and social bases of family life and indus- 
trial organization, diffusion of education, true religion, independent, 
courageous, and responsible citizenship, sound administration of goy- 
ernment, and international peace. The great industrial and social 
changes of our time leave us uncertain about many aspects of family 
life, the rearing of children, and social organization. Such honest 
review of progress in the United States in protecting and caring for 
children as is being carried on in preparation for the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection will perhaps indicate 
many points at which we shall wish to alter policies and modify 
methods proved ineffective. The countries to the south will learn 
from our mistakes as well as from our successes, as we shall learn 
from theirs, if all of us, whether speaking Spanish, Portuguese, 
French, or English, endeavor to promote true Pan American under- 
standing and perfect our organizations for making the experience of 
each nation available to all. 


UNITED STATES DELEGATES TO THE SIXTH PAN AMERICAN CHILD 
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A MODERN ARGENTINE NEWSPAPER’ 


By Jos& S. GouLAn 
Of the editorial staff of La Prensa, Buenos Aires 


HEN the Dean of the School of Journalism of the University 

of Missouri decided to invite foreign journalists, as exchange 
professors, to lecture in Columbia on the activities of the press in 
other countries, he asked La Prensa, an important daily of Buenos 
Aires, to collaborate in this project. It was hoped that such a policy 
would be instrumental in bringing about a better international 
approach and understanding. For this reason, and because that 
newspaper has the largest circulation not only in Argentina but of 
all published in the Spanish language, what we say here of La Prensa 
may indicate the present status of the Argentine press and show the 
role of that nation in world journalism. 


HISTORY OF THE ARGENTINE PRESS 


The history of the progress of Argentina during the last 70 years Is 
so closely bound up with that of its journalism that they may be said 
to be identical; and the history of this journalism, on the other hand, 
may be illustrated in the life of certain great newspapers which show 
the advance made in that field. 

After the ratification of the constitution of 1860 with its assurance 
of lasting national unity, the organs of the Argentine press closed the 
prolonged period of partisan controversy and united to promote 
progress and order in the Republic. From that period the true 
institutional life of Argentina may be dated, and of that period also 
are the oldest newspapers existing to-day in the country. It may 
be said, therefore, that the nation as now constituted and its journal- 
ism are both 70 years old. 

In 1860 there were two outstanding dailies in Buenos Aires—H 
Nacional, an increasingly important evening paper founded by 
Dalmacio Vélez Sarsfield, an outstanding jurist and the author of the 
Argentine Civil Code; and La Tribuna, owned by Hector and Mariano 
Varela, sons of the great journalist Florencio Varela, then living 





1 This article is extracted from the illuminating lectures delivered by Senor Gollan at the School of Jour- 
nalism of the University of Missouri, where he was exchange professor during the spring of 1930, The 
eight lectures in the series, which trace the history of jonrnalism in Argentina from the colonial period to 
the present, correlating this history in most interesting fashion with that of the nation, will be published 
in full by the School of Journalism. During ‘Newspaper Week” held at the end of May, Senor Gollan 
received in behalf of La Prensa the Medal of Honor, bestowed this year for the first time, for “‘distin- 
guished services in journalism.” 
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in exile in Montevideo. Among the foremost journalists of the period 
immediately following 1860 appear the names of many who had been 
exiled by the tyranny, including Domingo Faustino Sarmiento, 
Bartolomé Mitre, and Juan Maria Gutiérrez, nearly all of whom 
contributed to El Nacional. 

In those same years the Frenchman José Alexander Bernheim 
founded a press in Buenos Aires, establishing the first press type 
foundry in Argentina. Bernheim was the printer of La Repidblica, 
edited by the Chilean Manuel Bilbao, who was a distinguished figure 
in Argentine journalism; La Republica is noted in the history of the 
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Argentine press as the first daily to organize its street sales, a proce- 
dure unknown until then in Buenos Aires. 

In 1861 the oldest existing daily in Argentina was founded. This 
was The Standard, founded by Edward Mulhall, an Englishman. 
The foreign press in Buenos Aires, which had already been active for 
many years, had thus in The Standard a new member, as it has had 
so many more afterit. And to-day there is also published in Buenos 
Aires an old and important German daily, Die Deutsche La Plata 
Zeitung (The German La Plata Times), which was founded in 1868 
by the Tjaks brothers, and which, like The Standard, still belongs to 
the family of its founders. Thus we see that the foreign group is 
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continuing a splendid tradition in its contribution to contemporary 
newspaperdom of Argentina. 

The present dean of the Argentine press is La Capital, a daily pub- 
lished in Rosario, the second city of importance in the nation. This 
paper was founded by Ovidio Lagos in 1867, and belongs to-day to 
the grandchildren of the founder. 

Two years later, on October 18, 1869, Dr. José C. Paz founded La 
Prensa, and in 1870 General Mitre acquired the press on which the 
Gutiérrez brothers had been publishing La Nacién Argentina to found 
another daily, La Nacién. 

The attention of the observant student of present-day Argentine 
journalism is first attracted by the vast amount of international 
material presented. All the dailies, great and small, maintain a 
permanent foreign cable service, and in their columns there may 
always be found specially written articles from notable figures of 
all countries. This is far from being a recent feature in Argentine 
newspapers; ample information of and from foreign countries has 
always been their consistent policy. The fact that Argentina has a 
present population of some 12,000,000 inhabitants of whom nearly 25 
per cent are of foreign origin, and the marked international outlook 
which from the first has characterized the press in that country, 
explain the tendency to give much prominence to foreign news and 
especially to European news. 

In the beginning international communications were slow and 
uncertain. At the time of the founding of La Prensa there were no 
cable connections between South America and either the United 
States or Europe. In 1871, however one, was laid from Demerara, in 
the English Guianas, to the island of Trinidad; this was later extended 
across the West Indies to Cuba and the United States. By 1874 
Buenos Aires had cable connection with Europe, thanks to the con- 
struction of lines from Argentina to the city of Pernambuco in 
northern Brazil, touching various Brazilian cities en route, and the 
consequent connection with cables between Pernambuco and the 
Cape Verde Islands, Madeira, and Lisbon. But to-day the time 
factor in transmission has disappeared for Argentine journalism as it 
has for that of the United States. 

In the most important Argentine newspapers several entire pages 
are daily set aside for world news to a far greater extent than the press 
of similar standing of the United States devotes to the same informa- 
tion. In La Prensa, for example, such news in any average edition 
generally occupies three pages, with a total of 21 columns; but it very 
frequently occurs that this space is increased on occasions of special 
importance. 

The great dailies of Buenos Aires, apart from the news which they 
receive from the American or European press associations, maintain 
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The main office of the newspaper, situated on the Avenida de Mayo. 
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their own correspondents in the capitals and important cities of nations 
throughout the world; these agencies supplement the more or less 
general telegraphic information by interpreting events especially for 
the Argentine public. The newspapers also have exclusive corre- 
spondents in numberless cities and towns throughout Argentina, a 
custom quite different from that current in the United States, where 
the services of the great press associations cover all the news. <A 
single one of the principal dailies of Argentina has many hundred 
correspondents distributed throughout the interior, who send in daily 
information by telegraph or telephone. For each one of these papers 
this service is absolutely individual, that is to say, no other utilizes it. 
The press of the interior, on the other hand, usually subscribes to a 
common service in Buenos Aires for, as is natural, that city is the 
source of the most important national news. 


THE POLICY AND PRACTICE OF LA PRENSA 


With the National Government once functioning satisfactorily, the 
necessity for a new journalism more in accord with the new era opening 
for Argentina was felt, a journalism which would respond to the 
demands of the hour, being neither the exponent of the interests or 
passions which divide men nor a party organ—a journalism, in short, 
of and for the nation, impersonal in theory and in practice, and 
devoted exclusively to the permanent interests of the nation. It 
was with this ideal in mind that Dr. José C. Paz founded La Prensa, 
which from its first issue until now has been in fact that which it has 
appropriately been called, a daily institution. 

In the first number of the paper, issued on October 18, 1869, 
Doctor Paz said, ‘Truth and honesty are to determine our point of 
view. Liberty, progress, and civilization are the only ends we pursue. 
As no financial considerations have weight with us, we are confident 
of maintaining a sufficiently independent attitude to remain genuine 
interpreters of public opinion.” 

With the appearance of La Prensa, therefore, the country did not 
have ‘‘just another newspaper,” one daily more, but rather a new 
departure in journalism, an organ essentially Argentine in inspiration 
and in ideal. In this type of paper there may be seen not a personal 
enterprise, but as truly a social institution as, let us say, a university. 
In such a publication news is written and published with an exclusive 
view to the needs of the country, to what is best for sound national 
interests. None of the social, political, or religious tendencies which 
might divide men are reflected in this type of newspaper, for such a 
policy would interfere with the presentation of information pure and 
simple, the compilation of successive facts. 

For that reason a paper of this order may appear somewhat 
strange to one unacquainted with its antecedents and its purposes. 
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That is why, too, its pages have now, as in the past, an educative 
influence upon the people and even upon the Government itself. 
Fundamentally, of course, there are few differences to be observed 
between the standards generally accepted by good journalism and 
those which govern the practices of the newspaper under considera- 
tion. Nevertheless, some details of La Prensa’s canons may prove 
interesting. Thus, for example, for this paper the journalistic value 
of news does not he exclusively in the greater or lesser degree of its 
sensationalism; its news items are judged by the extent of benefit or 
the detriment that their publication may cause in the community. 
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THE OFFICE OF THE EDITOR 


Since its first issue in 1869, La Prensa has lived up to its editorial policy of ‘‘a journalism of and for the 
nation, impersonal in theory and in practice, and devoted exclusively to the permanent interest of the 
nation.’’ 


And it is well known that often startling or lurid matter is the 
least useful or most harmful to the people. The adoption of such a 
standard explains why La Prensa does not give any prominence to 
suicides in its news columns; in fact, the majority of such cases are 
not even mentioned. That explains also why the paper does not 
publish divorce cases, for while divorce, according to Argentine law, 
consists only in a conjugal and property separation and not in the 
annulment of the marriage, the proceedings there as in other countries 
usually involve intimations of a more or less sensational nature. 
Nor does La Prensa carry stories dealing with lawsuits or any kind 
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of accusation. It only prints court verdicts, and then merely in so far 
as they have value in jurisprudence—that is to say, in setting legal 
precedent—or are of public rather than private interest. Purely 
personal benefits derived by, or suffering inflicted on, persons involved 
in such cases does not interest the paper as matter for publication. 
The private life of no individual, no matter how humble or how 
prominent he may be, is allowed to appear if it would only satisfy 
the idle curiosity of the masses, always avid for the sensational. 

It may appear, at first glance, that such regulations would affect 
the greater circulation and the progress of the paper, but figures 
show that in the case of La Prensa this has not happened. On the 
contrary, the paper has proved that true power les in exactitude and 
amplitude of information, in fearless and impartial comment, and in 
lofty principles. 

The daily edition of La Prensa now averages about 32 pages, a 
number generally increased to 40 on Thursday and always to more 
than 50 on Sundays. During 1929 the newspaper had an average 
daily sale of 270,000 copies, with an average Sunday circulation of 
372,300. The record edition was that of last January first, when 
450,000 copies were sold. These figures are the more significant 
when one realizes that the population of Argentina is but a tenth 
that of the United States, and that Buenos Aires is less than a third 
the size of New York. 

La Prensa keeps a jealous guard that commercial advertisements 
may never have any relation whatsoever with the news and, of 
course, even less with the editorials. In this sense, so great is the 
cleavage between the news and editorial department on the one hand 
and the business management on the other, that it may be said that 
two newspapers exist under the name La Prensa, one giving comment 
and information, the other composed of advertisements. But the 
paper also maintains certain inviolable rules which prohibit even 
the publication of certain types of advertisements whose appearance 
would be injurious to the community. Apropos of this latter crite- 
rion, an interesting example may be cited: 

Several years ago, on the eve of the elections, the political parties 
of Argentina began the practice of publishing, as paid advertisements, 
the lists of their candidates or the statement of their electoral plat- 
forms. La Prensa refused, and has continued to refuse, to publish 
these advertisements, basing its decision on the following grounds: 
First, the newspaper owes this information to the people, and there- 
fore will publish it in any event; second, the paid advertisement 
gives the richest party, the one with the greatest amount of money 
at its disposal for publicity, an unfair advantage; third, by accepting 
such advertisements the paper would thereby favor, indirectly and 
involuntarily, a particular party with prejudice to the others, thereby 
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ROTOGRAVURE PLANT AND ANNEX 


Where a part of Za Prensa’s 1,400 workers are employed. Each Thursday and Sunday edition of the 
paper includes a rotogravure supplement printed not only in sepia but often in colors as well. 


breaking its vow of neutrality, of impartiality between one or another 
of the forces tending to divide public opinion. No price or argument 
has yet been capable of shaking this policy. 

And because in a certain way it is related to this same fact, it may 
not be amiss to point out that this daily grants no financial 
credit to government or official institutions, which is practically 
equivalent to refusing them publicity, given the form of pay that 
those institutions use. And neither does the paper accept the sub- 
scriptions of governments for a specified number of copies, for an- 
other rule is that subscriptions must always be personal. 

These standards, which are complied with strictly, further the 
policy of maintaining the paper’s independence in every detail. For 
this same reason, permanent members of the staff may not hold any 
public office, unless chosen by popular election. The daily keeps its 
distance not only from governments and political parties, but also 
from all great industrial and commercial enterprises, especially 
public service corporations. 

In regard to the liberal use of cable services, La Prensa, mm com- 
mon with all Argentine dailies, can present some surprising figures. 
The following instances are typical of its services to its readers in 
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this field: The report presented in April, 1924, by Mr. Dawes of 
the United States, on the problem of World War reparations, was 
published unabridged; the transmission of this matter by cable ex- 
ceeded 25,000 words. In March, 1925, La Prensa received by cable 
and published the entire text of the decision of President Coolidge in 
the arbitration of the Tacna-Arica dispute between Peru and Chile; 
this information as cabled amounted to some 17,000 words. <A few 
months ago appeared the report presented to the London Govern- 
ment by an economic commission which visited Argentina and other 
countries of South America to study means of stimulating trade with 
Great Britain. The publication of this report occupied nearly two 
pages (14 columns). On that same day an address given a few hours 
before in Madrid by the Spanish politician, Sanchez Guerra, on recent 
political events of great moment was also given in full. 

Apart from the foreign news received by cable, La Prensa receives 
a vast amount of information by wire, besides that coming by tele- 
phone or by mail, from the interior of the country; this news fills at 
least two pages in the average edition. As we have said, this internal 
or domestic news is exclusive in nature, being sent in by special cor- 
respondents of La Prensa who, within Argentine territory alone, 
number 2,000. 

One aspect of the catholicity of international information published 
by La Prensa is the importance which the publication gives to the 
great number of articles prepared especially for it by famous authors 
and writers of the principal countries of the world. In that way it 
takes care to present not only world-wide information but inter- 
national thought as well. Taking into consideration their journal- 
istic value, the paper selects one or two of the writers of the greatest 
prestige in each country, and arranges with them for two or three 
articles monthly. These articles, which are of outstanding merit in 
their field, whether it be literature, science, history, or sport, are 
published in the rotogravure sections of the Sunday and Thursday 
editions. This permits them to be given a better presentation and 
allows more adequate illustration. The art work and drawings are 
prepared by a small circle of young Argentine artists who have made 
extraordinary progress in recent years in the art of newspaper illus- 
trating. 

Articles of economic or political character are usually published in 
the regular week-day editions, which generally feature at least one 
such commentary. And at times, when the manuscript is especially 
timely and important, it is sent by cable for immediate publication. 
This recently happened in the case of signed articles by Benito 
Mussolini, Lloyd George, Herriot, and other European political 
figures of equal note. 
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The complete list of regular contributors to La Prensa, all of 
whom are writers of first rank, contains more than 90 names, and of 
this number about half are Argentines who from different parts of 
the country give expression to the present intellectual movement 
within the nation. 

As for Pan American relations, a subject which La Prensa believes 
should be stressed and encouraged, articles by some 25 writers of 
the Republics of the three Americas are published in the columns 
of the paper. 

This profusion of special and regular contributors permits the 
publication in any of the Sunday editions, for example, of some 20 
articles sent by writers from an equal number of countries, a fact 
not true of any newspaper in any other country on the globe. And 
we stress this fact, believing it to be a significant and truly distinctive 
aspect of our journalism. 


PUBLIC SERVICES 


The former President of the United States, Mr. Coolidge, at the 
first Pan American Congress of Journalism which was held in Wash- 
ington in 1926, in referring to a certain aspect of the services rendered 
by La Prensa, said in part: 

“One South American newspaper in particular is notable for the 
services which it is developing in addition to the mere publication 
of news. It maintains free legal assistance and medical aid services, 
as well as halls for concerts, lectures, and other meetings or gather- 
ings, in such a manner that it looks almost like a university.” 

As a matter of fact, La Prensa has supported for many years free 
medical clinics, divided into special departments and attended by 
the most skillful and best-known physicians. It maintains free con- 
sultation services in the fields of legal aid, agriculture (cattle and 
livestock information, for instance), and industrial chemistry, besides 
a music school and a public library of more than 90,000 volumes. 
These institutions are accomplishing a vast work, especially in the 
social fields, as is proved by the fact that the medical clinics alone 
handle more than 3,000 cases each month. To take advantage of 
these public services, the recipient need not be poverty stricken or 
a subscriber to the paper, nor are there restrictions of any other kind. 
The newspaper offers service thus because it considers that not only 
the subscribers but all the people need them or can use them with 
benefit. Another similar institution founded by La Prensa is the 
Institute of Popular Lectures, which operates in the newspaper 
building itself, and where, during six months of the year, weekly 
addresses are given by national and international celebrities. 





Courtesy of Romeo R. Ronconi 
THE LIBRARY OF LA PRENSA 


Among the numerous and unusual public services rendered by La Prensa is the maintenance of a public 
library of 90,000 volumes. 





Courtesy of Romeo R. Ronconi 


THE LECTURE AND CONCERT HALL 


Where numerous functions are given, including every year a series of addresses under the auspices of the 
Institute of Popular Lectures. 
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CONCLUSION 


Several years ago, when La Prensa completed the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of its founding, its present editor, Sr. don Ezequiel P. Paz, ex- 
pressed his view of journalism in the following words, which sum up 
the policy and ideals of the newspaper: 

“T go on believing that the press is an institution which reflects 
and directs public opinion by putting the greatest possible number of 
readers in contact with its thought. 

“To inform with truth and exactitude; to omit nothing which the 
public has a right to know; never to be personal or dogmatic, remem- 
bering to allow for natural differences of opinion on the part of the 
reader; to disregard rumors, those which say ‘it is said’ or ‘it is 
alleged,’ printing only the facts that may be confirmed by proofs and 
records; to consider that the suppression of news is preferable to its 
erroneous or unjustified publication; to take care that the news does 
not reflect the person who edits it, because that would be equivalent 
to a comment, and to take care, too, that the reporters and the news 
writers do not invade other precincts than their own; to remember 
before writing how powerful is the instrument at one’s disposal, bear- 
ing in mind that the injury inflicted on a man in public or private life 
by false implications can never be entirely repaired by retraction or 
correction, however forcefully put; to maintain loftiness of concept 
and calmness in the midst of controversy, and never to affirm one 
day what one may have to deny the next; and lastly, to write in letters 
of gold and place prominently, in plain view of all, the words of 
Walter Williams, the illustrious North American journalist, ‘No one 
should write as a journalist what he would not say as a gentleman:’ 
These are the principles on which our newspaper is run, principles 
which we all respect, and which we carry out in this establishment.”’ 


LEGISLATION 
CUBA 


AGRICULTURE PROTECTION MEASURE.—On June 5, 1930, President 
Machado signed a bill passed by Congress making it obligatory for 
the owners of estates in districts devoted to stock raising or agriculture 
to exterminate all harmful pests that attack fodder, fruits, or other 
crops. In case this measure is not carried out by the proprietor of 
the property, the Department of Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor 
will take suitable measures, the cost of such action to be levied against 
the income of the estate. (Gaceta Oficial, Habana, June 11, 1930.) 


HONDURAS 


CoopERATIVE LABOR socriETY.—By virtue of an act of April 11, 
1930, the President of Honduras officially recognized the labor society 
recently organized under the name of ‘El Progreso” in the city of 
Ocotepeque, capital of the Department of the same name, and ap- 
proved the constitution which had been submitted to him for his 
consideration. The purpose of the organization as set forth in the 
constitution is to unite all forces pledged to better the social and 
economic condition of the worker, making use of every possible means 
to urge the enactment of laws motivated by principles of morality 
and justice. Membership in the society is open to any laborer within 
the Department who is willing to subscribe to the constitution and 
by-laws of the organization. The society is authorized to affiliate 
itself with any similar organization in Honduras or Central America 
for the beneficial results to be derived therefrom. 

The society will also encourage every initiative for the development 
of industry, agriculture, and the diffusion of useful knowledge of the 
arts, give financial assistance to members who may be in need, and 
further movements for temperance and the protection of the worker 
against laboraccidents. The organization also intends to foster educa- 
tion and make it possible for the laborer to save through the purchase 
of stock by small monthly or weekly installments. (La Gaceta, 
Tegucigalpa, June 11, 1930.) 


NICARAGUA 


LABOR ACCIDENT COMPENSATION.—A labor accident compensation 
law, passed by the Senate February 19, 1925, was approved by the 
Chamber of Deputies March 7, 1930, and signed by President Mon- 
cada on May 13, 1930. A summary of its most important provisions 
is as follows: 
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In the case of the death of an employee from injury received in the course of 
his work, the employer shall bear the expense of his burial and pay his heirs a 
sum equal to one-half of his salary during the time of his employment, such com- 
pensation to be not less than the amount earned by him in six months, or over 
1,500 cordobas. Permanent total disability shall be compensated on the same 
basis as death. Employees suffering permanent partial disability shall receive 
one thousand times the reduction made in their salary as a result of their de- 
creased efficiency due to the accident. Compensation for temporary disability 
shall be made on the basis of one-half the average daily wage being paid for the 
whole time the employee is unable to work. Death or disability resulting from 
illness contracted during work shall receive equal compensation as that caused 
by accident. If it is proved that the accident was due to inexcusable negligence 
on the part of the employer or his superintendents, the compensation shall be 
increased by a sum up to as much as a half of the ordinary amount payable in 
accordance with the law. 

Employers who have taken out insurance for their employees in amount equal 
to the compensation provided by law will not be required to make their em- 
ployees other compensation. Neither shall injuries from accidents caused by 
forces over which the employer had no control or which were proved to have 
been caused intentionally or through the carelessness of the employee receive 
compensation. 

All employers are required to provide their employees first aid, other neces- 
sary treatment and medicines, and defray burial expenses in case of death. 

As soon as insurance companies which handle insurance covering such risks 
have been established in Nicaragua, employers will be required to have their 
employees insured against injury from accident. (La Gacela, Managua, May 
26, 27, and 28, 1980.) 





AGRICULTURE 
ARGENTINA 


AGRICULTURAL BROADCASTS.—The twelfth of a series of agricul- 
tural broadcasts was delivered from the municipal broadcasting sta- 
tion in Buenos Aires on Saturday, June 14, 1930. These programs 
are part of the radio extension service fostered by the Ministry of 
Agriculture to disseminate agricultural information of general inter- 
est. At each broadcast a number of different lectures are given by 
authorities in agricultural schools and different departments of the 
Ministry of Agriculture on such subjects as livestock diseases, methods 
of improving the quality and yield of certain crops, poultry raising, 
and methods for keeping seeds in good condition. (La Prensa, Buenos 
Aires, June 15, 1930.) 

Porato propuction.—The Bureau of Rural Economics and Statis- 
tics has estimated the production of potatoes for the agricultural year 
1929-30 at 878,600 tons, that is, 184,200 tons, or 27 per cent, 
more than the year before. Figures giving the area sown, the pro- 
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duction, and the exportation of the crop for the last five years are as 
follows: 




















Year | Area sown Production Exportation 
Flectares Tons Tons Paper pesos 
NOD 4a 2 pita. 3 ean Pe Sse ene eee 117, 810 690, 400 34, 090 | 3, 681, 660 
LOD 2G stata Tepe he 106, 400 | 644, 800 60,800 2, 982, 140 
VO26=2(ew Set oo. eS ae ee | 120, 200 963, 060 80, 730 | 2, 419, 840 
1927-28____- Ey ate tet eee eee | 141, 700 688, 080 51, 750 | 3, 622, 270 
O28 = 208 ng! Sean ee Ee ee 139, 340 694, 400 63, 620 | 4, 453, 320 





(Revista Econémica del Banco de la Nacién Argentina, Buenos Aires, May, 
1930.) 
BRAZIL 


EXPERIMENTAL STATIONS.— According to a decree issued by the 
National Congress and signed by the President of the Republic on 
June 17, 1930, the Executive is authorized to purchase land and 
establish an agricultural experimental station at Serido, in the munici- 
pality of Acary, State of Rio Grande do Norte. An appropriation 
has already been passed for this purpose. 

This new station will be under the Federal Cotton Service, a 
branch of the Ministry of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce created 
for the purpose of improving cotton varieties through selection, pro- 
ducing selected seeds in large quantities, popularizing modern 
methods of cultivation, and preventing and controlling cotton dis- 
eases. At present there are about 33 agricultural establishments 
under the Federal Cotton Service, located throughout the principal 
cotton producing States. These organizations are engaged in the 
task of improving the existing varieties in each zone, acclimatizing 
foreign varieties, and distributing selected seeds among the planters. 
The influence of the service in promoting a spirit of cooperation 
among the farmers increases year by year. During 1929 experi- 
inental stations and nurseries were established by local authorities 
throughout the country, several of them in private farms. The 
Commercial Classification Section is greatly responsible for the wide 
acceptance of Brazilian cottons in European markets. This section 
classifies into standard types every bale of cotton exported from the 
country, and since its establishment in 1924 has developed its services 
rapidly so that last year it was able to classify about 90 per cent of 
the 1928-29 crop, or 92,348,207 kilograms, besides distributing 
hundreds of samples of standard types among planters and merchants. 
(Diario Official, Rio de Janeiro, May 4 and June 20, 1930.) 


CHILE 


STIMULATION OF FARMING.—The depopulation of farm lands be- 
cause of the attractions of city life and the tempting opportunities 
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offered by mining industries has caused the Government to take 
steps to promote agricultural industries. Of the 23,000,000 hec- 
tares (hectare equals 2.47 acres) suitable for various agricultural 
enterprises which the Government had at its disposal, over 90,000 
grants have been made as follows: 














oltices Hectares Diolttee Hectares 
| 
| ae | 
21,079 | Less than 5. 7,745 | 201 to 1,000. 
44,049 | 5 to 50. 2,691 | More than 1,000. 
15, 5380. 51 to 200. | 











To promote the cultivation of arable land, the Agrarian Credit 
Bank of Chile has been established. This institution not only lends 
money on liberal terms, but also arranges for the purchase of seeds, 
fertilizer, and stock. The bank makes loans to the farmer, irrespec- 
tive of whether he work on a large or a small scale, on any of the 
following securities: Livestock, machinery, harvested or unharvested 
crops, and standing or cut timber. 

Another agent in promoting the development of farm lands is 
the Agricultural Colonization Bank, which buys land, constructs 
houses, roads, and canals, and makes other necessary improvements 
in order that settlers may start the immediate cultivation of the 
soil. Groups of persons acting as a unit may purchase land, after 
certain legal formalities have been complied with, on the payment 
of but 15 per cent of the value of the property, the bank holding all 
liens, so that it is the only creditor. The bank may also make indi- 
vidual loans to colonists for terms of from one to five years. The 
same bank also arranges for the establishment of cooperative societies, 
and advances capital to establish such factories as may be desir- 
able to utilize the crops or other produce in a given locality. (In- 
formativo Postal No. 53, Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores, Santiago, 
1930.) 

EXPORTATION OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS.—See p. 955. 


COLOMBIA 





BANANA PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION.—A cooperative association for 
the exportation of bananas has been organized by a number of small 
planters in the banana-growing section of the Department of Magda- 
lena. Arrangements were made early in June with a steamship 
line for the transportation of the fruit and contracts concluded with 
agents in London for its sale in Europe, and it was hoped to make 
the first shipments before the end of that month. (I Nuevo Tiempo, 
Bogota, June 8, 1930.) 


6685—30—Bull. 9 6 
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COSTA RICA 


PLANTING OF FRUIT TREES.—By presidential decree No. 17 of June 
25, 1930, every owner or lessee of urban property of more than a 
quarter hectare (hectare equals 2.47 acres) must plant eight fruit 
trees per hectare. Fines will be imposed on any lessee destroying 
or maltreating trees already planted. Owners of rural estates 
throughout the Republic are required to plant four fruit trees for 
every hectare owned. At the end of four years after this law has 
become effective, the Government will grant 14 prizes, 7 of 1,000 
colones, and 7 of 500 colones, 2 for each of the 7 Provinces; these 
prizes will be awarded to the citizens who have profitably planted the 
most trees in rural and urban estates respectively. (Diario de Costa 
Rica, San Jose, July 1, 1930.) 

ForeEsTRY SERVICE.—In order to maintain an efficient forestry serv- 
ice and protect the water supply for power plants, the President has 
designated all customs officials as foresters er officio. Those of the 
Province of Alajuela are especially entrusted with the patrol of the 
River Poas from the sources of its main tributaries to the dam at 
Tacares de Grecia. (Diario de Costa Rica, San Jose, June 24, 1930.) 


CUBA 


CHAMBER OF AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES.—The Cuban Chamber of 
Agricultural Industries was organized at a meeting held June 11, 
1930, when provisional officers were elected; at a second meeting on 
July 3 a constitution and by-laws were adopted. The purpose of the 
new organization is to protect the commercial and industrial interests 
of its members, further the teaching of technical agriculture, foster 
the cultivation of new crops, and facilitate the buying and selling of 
rural property. (Diario de la Marina, Habana, July 4, 1930.) 

AGRICULTURAL LECTURES BROADCAST.—The agricultural experi- 
mental station at Santiago de las Vegas has agreed to broadcast a 
monthly lecture on some phase of agriculture from the local radio station. 
The series was begun on June 8, 1930, by Sr. don Rodolfo J. Cancio, 
who explained in the initial lecture why the station has undertaken 
this new service. (Diario de la Marina, Habana, June 9, 1930.) 

PROTECTION MEASURE.—See p. 946. 

SUMMER COURSE.—see p. 967. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


AGRICULTURAL COOPERATIVE SOCIETY.—Under the auspices of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Santiago an agricultural cooperative society 
composed of eight of the leading rice growers of the interior town of 
Mao was established on May 4, 1930, with an initial capital of $10,000. 
In order to further its program of increasing the agricultural produc- 
tion of the Province of Santiago the Chamber of Commerce loaned 
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the society the sum of $2,700 with which to buy a rice hulling 
and polishing machine and build the necessary warehouses. This 
machinery has already been bought and installed. 

According to reports received from Sr. don Luis Carballo R., 
general secretary of the chamber, production will be on an individual 
basis according to the productive capacity of each member, but 
certain regulations will be issued as to the methods of culture and 
harvesting to be followed, seeds to be used, and similar matters. 
The society will market the entire production of its members, each 
of whom will pay 10 per cent of the value of his crop toward the 
payment of the shares which constitute the initial capital. The 1930 
rice crop of the irrigated zone of Mao is estimated as the largest on 
record. There are at present about 8,000 tareas (tarea equals 0.1538 
acre) planted which will produce a crop calculated at between 25,000 
and 30,000 quintals (quintal equals 100 pounds). (Monthly report 
of the Chamber of Commerce, Industry, and Agriculture of Santiago, 
June and July, 1930.) 

AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION.—The agricultural experts of the 
Dominican Republic who attended a convention held in the city of 
Moca on June 9, 1930, have organized a national agricultural associa- 
tion which is to be known as the Asociacién de Agrénomos Nacionales. 
During a recent meeting the following officers were elected to serve 
for the next two years: Sr. don Juan Pablo Duarte M., president; 
Sr. don H. N. Read P., general secretary; Sr. don Juan Munoz E., 
treasurer; and Sres. J. M. Gonzalez, Julio A. Franco, and Rafael 
Perdomo M. (listin Dario, June 13, 1930.) 


ECUADOR 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE.—Through the munificence of Sr. don 
Alejandro Gallo Almeida, a wealthy planter who died recently leaving 
an estate of about 1,200,000 sucres, a modern school of agriculture will 
soon be established in the capital of the Republic. In accordance 
with the terms of his will, his estate will be administered by a board 
composed of the President of the Municipal Council of Quito, the 
Dean of the Central University, the Director of Agriculture, the 
President of the Board of Agricultural Promotion, and a representa- 
tive of the Archbishop of Quito, for the establishment of an educational 
institution in Quito where children who have already finished their 
primary education may obtain theoretical and practical instruction 
in agriculture. It was the wish of Sefior Gallo Almeida in making 
this public spirited gift that his extensive plantations be considered a 
part of the school, and that upon completion of the course pupils be 
given an opportunity to perfect their training by serving as managers 
of the plantations for such a period as the board may deem conven- 
lent. (Hl Comercio, Quito, May 31, 1930.) 
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HAITI 


COFFEE, COTTON, SUGAR, LOGWOOD, CACAO, AND SISAL CROPS.—See 

pe vor. 
PANAMA 

NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL FAIR.—Panama’s third national agri- 
cultural fair will open in the city of David, Province of Chiriqui, next 
April 4, on a larger scale than ever before attempted in the Republic, 
according to an executive decree issued on June 19, 1930. This 
decree, which establishes conditions for the organization of the fair, 
authorizes the Assistant Secretary of the Department ot Agriculture 
and Public Works to start preparations immediately. Dr. Carlos 
Quintero, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, estimates that $30,000 
will be spent in carrying out the plans for the exhibition; half of the 
amount is to be spent in the installation of the fair itself and the 
remainder in securing prize stock and for cash awards to the exhibitors. 
A committee of counselors and several district committees through- 
out the Republic are at work organizing and promoting interest in 
the fair, which promises to be the most successful since the celebration 
of these national exhibitions was authorized by law in 1925. (The 
Star and Herald, Panama, June 20, 1930.) 


VENEZUELA 


SILK INDUSTRY.—A corporation with capital stock amounting to 
305,000 bolivars was recently formed in Caracas to engage in the 
production of raw and manufactured silk. The principal variety of 
mulberry tree to be purchased, planted, and cultivated by the com- 
pany is the grafted species known as ‘‘Osigian,’’ with which a num- 
ber of successful experiments have already been made both in Vene- 
zuela and on the island of Margarita. (EI Universal, Caracas, June 
6, 1930.) 





FINANCE, INDUSTRY, AND COMMERCE 


ARGENTINA 


DIRECTOR OF AERONAUTICS TO STUDY ABROAD.—The Director of 
Aeronautics, Maj. Francisco de Arteago, has been commissioned 
by the Government to spend six months in Europe to study and in- 
vestigate technical progress in aeronautical construction. (Boletin 
Oficial, Buenos Aires, May 21, 1930.) 


BOLIVIA 


SUPREME COUNCIL OF NATIONAL ECONOMICS.—lIn accordance with a 
decree recently issued by the Military Governing Board, a Supreme 
Council of National Economics has been created for the purpose of 
studying the economic state of the Republic and recommending such 
measures as may be deemed necessary to improve conditions. The 
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membership of the council includes representatives from the Union 
for National Propaganda and Defense, the Bolivian Mine Owners’ 
Association, the Central Bank, the railways, the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the farmers, the Labor Federation, the National Tax Collecting 
Co., the Permanent Fiscal Commission, and the Statistical Office of 
the Treasury. The legal adviser of the Treasury will assist the council 
in its work. 

The duties of the Council of Economics are to study emergency 
measures for the protection of the mining industry and the develop- 
ment of other industries, as well as problems relating to the tariff and 
railway concessions and construction; to ascertain the means for 
alleviating the economic crisis; to recommend measures for fiscal 
economy, the reduction of public expenditures, and the service of the 
internal and foreign debt; and to deal with all subjects which the 
Government may submit or initiate for safeguarding national eco- 
nomic, financial, and fiscal interests. 

The first meeting of the council took place on July 8 in the building 
of the Chamber of Commerce in La Paz. Subsequent meetings have 
been held twice weekly, the work being divided among various com- 
missions which formulate the most important measures required by 
the economic and financial situation. (7 Diario, La Paz, July 9, 


1930.) 
BRAZIL 


PuBLic pEBT.—According to the message read by the President of 
the Republic at the opening of this year’s sessions of the National 
Congress, the internal debt of the Republic which on December 31, 
1928, amounted to 2,392,746,200 milreis was reduced to 2,381,292,200 
milreis during the year 1929. This reduction was brought about 
through the amortization of 20,000,000 milreis in Treasury bonds, 
the liquidation of railway bonds amounting to 12,944,000 milreis 
and of highway bonds to 4,000,000 milreis, and the amortization of 
4,382,000 milreis in bonds of various issues. Railway and highway 
bonds amounting to 16,555,000 milreis and 13,317,000 milreis, respec- 
tively, were issued during 1929. The total amortization affected 
amounted to 41,326,000 milreis, which notwithstanding the two issues 
amounting to 29,872,000 milreis, reduced the internal public debt by 
11,454,000 milreis. 

The following table shows the state of the external public debt on 
December 31, 1928, and on December 31, 1929, as well as the amounts 
amortized during the year: 








| Dee. 31, 1928 | Dec. 31,1929 | Amortized 
Great Britain (pounds sterling) --_------- -----| 106, 968, 5692/11/11 | 104, 285, 734/16/04 2, 682, 857/15/07 
Krance! (Hrenchifranes) .-.-..2222s-=-.-222--.. | 333, 577, 086. 20 331, 762, 179. 28 1, 814, 906. 92 
United States (dollars)_......-.-.-------------| 152, 800,427.00 148, 0038, 280. 35 | 4, 797, 146. 65 








(Diario Official, Rio de Janeiro, May 4, 1930.) 
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CHILE 


Seconp NationaL Concress oF Mayors.—From October 6-12, 
1930, the Second National Congress of Mayors will meet in Santiago 
under the auspices of the Ministry of the Interior to discuss matters 
relating to municipal and governmental affairs. Subjects for con- 
sideration will be grouped as follows: General topics, municipal organ- 
ization, administration, finance and economics, public works, public 
services, and social and cultural obligations. The congress will also 
decide upon the main topics to be presented by the Chilean delegation 
to the Pan American Congress of Municipalities to be held in Habana 
in 1931. (Comuna y Hogar, Santiago, June, 1930.) 

Nitrate CENTENNIAL.—July 21 marked the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the first shipment of Chilean nitrate to other parts of the 
world for use as a commercial fertilizer. Since that time Chile, the 
world’s greatest source for that valuable mineral, has produced more 
than 100,000,000 tons, and the Government has collected, in the 
years 1880-1929, nearly $1,000,000,000 in export duties on nitrate 
and its by-product iodine. (Chile, New York, July, 1930.) 

CorporaTions.—The General Inspection Bureau of Corporations 
and Exchange Operations, which has jurisdiction over more than 700 
industrial, agricultural, mining, and other organizations both domes- 
tic and foreign, is a recently established branch of the Government. 
The bureau has broad powers of intervention in the affairs of the com- 
panies under its control, powers that include the right to impose fines 
in cases of law infringement. There are more than 300 domestic 
corporations with a total paid capital of over 2,750,000,000 pesos, and 
96 agencies of foreign corporations whose capital totals more than 




















3,400,000,000. The following figures show the financial status of the 
domestic corporations during 1929: 
Number | | 
Classification oe Paid capital Profits Dividends 
tions | 
Pesos Pesos | Pesos 
Aap UIhbNe lL oe ee eS. fee el) 24, 106, 000 1, 903, 366 | ~—-1, 232, 500 
Cattlese. 2a 8 ee Soe 20 194, 107, 400 | 53, 481, 487 41, 999, 240 
Wine manufacturing_—______ 3 9, 950, 000 | 1, 957, 664 1, 333, 149 
Commenciali sa) fees os oes 61 | 203, 455,013 | 14, 942, 016 7, 501, 970 
Industrials: sts see as SS | 107 | 867, 438,179 | 88, 057, 706 64, 161, 964 
Silent partnership —_______| 5 | 7, 113, 500 893, 149 40, 235 
Coldiminins 232 eee | 9 = 331, 538, 010 1. 390 2 
(Crap hanmibanayer 29 en ee 8 | 384, 921,040 14, 640, 390 13, 092, 500 
Coppermnining == 223s 2—2 22 20 | 90, 776, 680 | 10, 005, 769 3, 600, 000 
‘AUinay “ionpbonuayee_ oe 13 | 215, 2388, 447 | 7, 717, 154 5, 513, 547 
Sihvee sonny oe | 13 | 32: 44-070 ee So ee eee 
Pet rolemim= 29 as ene ues 65;-519.726. 2 ee eee 
Nitrate Seen Dee ee ez | 388, 630, 000 | 28, 660, 077 14, 026, 120 
SG nEV CULO Te ee ee ee if 19, 652, 617 301, 977 | 36, 000 
kramnspontatlon = =2—- a2 38 | 181,730,000 | 5,771,095 = 2, 774, 942 
Miscellaneous_~__________- 39, 204,850 | 4, 294, 110 3, 857, 300 
| 


22:1 
| 
| 





(Informativo Postal No.7 3, 


Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores, Santiago, 1930.) 
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EXPORTATION OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS.—During the first four 
months of 1930 the exportation of the chief agricultural products, as 
compared with the figures for the same period of 1929, was as follows: 





= 











January to April, 1930 January to April, 1929 

Product | | a 
Thousands of | Thousands of | Thousands of | Thousands of 
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(Estadistica Chilena, Santiago, April, 1930.) 
COLOMBIA 


RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION.—A stretch of 62 kilometers (kilometer 
equals 0.62 mile) of the railway under construction between Puerto 
Lievano and Facatativa has now been completed and opened for service. 
This stretch comprises the section between Utica and Puerto Lievano, 
its terminus on the Magdalena River. When entirely finished the 
line will connect with the Cundinamarca railway and afford direct 
communication between Bogota and the lower Magdalena, opening 
up much undeveloped country and shortening considerably the trip 
to the coast. (Colombia, New York, May, 1930.) 

CoFFEE SHIPMENTS DURING FIRST QUARTER OF 1930.—According to 
information issued by the National Federation of Coffee Growers, 
a total of 828,055 bags of coffee, each of 60 kilograms (kilogram 
equals 2.2 pounds) were shipped to ports of embarkation during the 
first quarter of 1930. Shipments during the same period of 1929 were 
646,202 bags, those of the present year therefore showing an increase 
of 181,853 bags. During the month of April, 1930, 237,196 bags were 
shipped, a total which also shows an important increase over that of 
the same month in 1929 when shipments amounting to 215,573 bags 
were made. (Revista del Banco de la Repiblica, Bogota, May, 1930.) 

INFORMATION SERVICE FOR COFFEE PRODUCERS.—The National 
Federation of Coffee Growers has recently established an office in 
New York for the purpose of supplying Colombian producers and 
shippers information on the coffee market and transacting such other 
business as may be necessary. An important phase of its work will 
also be the carrying on of an active advertising campaign to increase 
the sale of Colombian coffee. (Revista del Banco de la Republica, 
Bogota, May, 1930.) 
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NATIONAL AUTOMOBILE TRAFFIC CODE.—As a result of a request 
made by the Ministry of the Interior, the Colombian Academy of 
Jurisprudence has undertaken the drafting of a national automobile 
traffic code. The code will cover only general provisions on the sub- 
ject, details being left for departmental legislation. (#7 Nuevo 
Tiempo, Bogota, May 20, 1930.) 

PLATINUM DEPOSITS IN THE Cuoco.—During a recent study of the 
Choco region by a special mining commission appointed by the 
Ministry of Industries, a substance was discovered which on exam- 
ination proved to be the rare dunite, a platinum mother rock. 
This fact gave rise to the belief that platinum is to be found there in 
veins as well as in alluvial deposits, and should undoubtedly prove 
a discoveiy of great importance for the mining industry. The 
platinum-bearing rocks were found in the regions of the San Juan, 
Atrato, and Bebara or Bebarama Rivers. At the present time the 
annual platinum production of Colombia is 45,000 ounces. (Revista 
del Banco de la Repiblica, Bogota, May, 1930.) 


CUBA 


LIGHTHOUSE PROGRAM.—The Department of Public Works has 
undertaken a program for the improvement of the maritime lighting 
of the Cuban coast, which includes 22 new lighthouses, the replace- 
ment of 22 others, a change of signaling apparatus in 5 more, and the 
planting of 88 luminous buoys. The Secretary of the department has 
recently issued two lists, one of the new and renewed lighthouses with 
the light reach in nautical miles and the characteristic flash of each 
one, the other of the places where the new luminous buoys will be 
placed. (Diario de la Marina, Habana, June 19, 1930.) 


ECUADOR 


CHILEAN CHAMBER OF CoMMERCE IN GuayAQuIL.—In order to. 
promote a better understanding between Chilean and Ecuadorean 
producers and merchants, develop friendly commercial intercourse, 
and support any movement for the negotiation of a commercial treaty 
between the two countries, a group of Chilean merchants residing in 
Ecuador has organized a Chamber of Commerce to be located in 
Guayaquil and elected a provisional board of directors. 

According to the latest report of the Central Bureau of Statistics 
of the Chilean Government the total trade of Chile with Ecuador dur- 
ing the year 1928 amounted to $1,160,557, represented by imports to 
the value of $1,024,449 and exports of $136,108. In 1927 the imports 
of Ecuadorean products into Chile amounted to $754,302 and the 
exports of Chilean merchandise to Ecuador to $182,699, or a total of 
$937,001. The principal exports of Ecuador to Chile are fresh fruits, 
coffee, sugar, and cacao; those of Chile to Ecuador are principally 
wines and fruits. (£1 Comercio, Quito, June 23, 1930.) 
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EL SALVADOR 


San SALVADOR DESIGNATED CENTRAL ATRPORT.—It was announced 
by the Pan American Airways Co. during June that beginning July 1 
San Salvador would be used as a central airport for planes on their 
Miami-Crist6bal and Brownsville-Cristébal lines. The arrangement 
is important not only from a purely commercial standpoint, since 
it will afford an improvement in transportation facilities, but also 
because of the large number of tourists who will thereby be given an 
opportunity to spend one or more days in the city. (Diario del 
Salvador, San Salvador, June 3, 1930.) 

New Inpustry.—A petition for a concession was recently presented 
to the National Assembly by a firm in San Salvador which is planning 
to establisa a factory in that city for the manufacture of sealing wax 
and various kinds of inks. The petitioner states that the proposed 
factory will be the first of its kind in El Salvador. (Diario del Salvador, 
San Salvador, May 29, 1930.) 


GUATEMALA 


AIR TRANSPORT.—An important event in the development of air 
navigation in Guatemala took place on June 10, 1980, when two planes, 
a tri-motored plane and biplane belonging to the National Aviation 
Co., took off from La Aurora airdrome for Zacapa and Puerto 
Barrios, thereby putting in operation a passenger, mail, and express 
transportation service between those points. (Diario de Centro 
América, Guatemala City, June 10, 1930, and El Guatemalteco, Guate- 
mala City, May 14, 1930.) 


HAITI 


ForEIGN TRADE.—Cumulative totals for the first nine months of 
the 1929-30 fiscal year show that the total foreign trade of Haiti has 
amounted to 114,083,000 gourdes, a figure 32,207,000 gourdes, or 22 
per cent, under the commerce values of last year. Due to the unusually 
low level of the import trade exports have exceeded imports so far 
this year by 13,562,000 gourdes against a corresponding excess of 
7,162,000 gourdes last year. Exports of coffee, Haiti’s principal 
product, continue to hold up remarkably well. So far this year 30,- 
367,000 kilograms (kilogram equals 2.2 pounds) of coffee have been 
shipped; this quantity is 3,641,000 kilograms, or 13.6 per cent greater 
than the exports last year, but with the decline in coffee prices this 
coffee was worth only 47,056,000 gourdes, or 22.3 per cent less than 
the smaller amount of coffee shipped last year. Exports of cotton 
during this period amounted to 4,849,000 kilograms, and it seems 
probable that the total crop at the end of the fiscal year will for the 
first time in history exceed 5,000,000 kilograms. Shipments of this 
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commodity during the first three quarters of the fiscal year indicate 
an increase of 13.5 per cent in quantity and a decrease of 20.5 per 
cent in value as compared with the exports during the corresponding 
period last vear. Sugar has been a profitable crop; figures for the Octo- 
ber-June period show that this year 13,524,000 kilograms have been 
shipped as against only 3,854,000 kilograms in 1929. This year’s crop 
was valued at 2,665,000 gourdes, while that of last year amounted to 
860,000 gourdes, a gain of 209.9 per cent. Total exports of logwood 
amounted to 23,130,000 kilograms, valued at 2,184,000 gourdes, an in- 
crease of 25.6 per cent in quantity and 10.5 per cent in value. Av- 
erage yearly exports of cacao from 1916-17 to 1928-29 amounted to 
1,902,000 kilograms, while during the first three quarters of the 
1929-30 fiscal year 2,183,000 kilograms have already been shipped. 
The latter figure is 73.8 per cent greater than the quantity of cacao 
exported during the first nine months of 1928-29. During the period 
under review 278,000 kilograms of sisal, valued at 181,000 gourdes, 
have been shipped as compared with 34,000 kilograms, valued at 
31,000 gourdes, last year. This is the greatest quantity that has 
been shipped during any single year since 1919-20 when nearly 300,000 
kilograms were exported because the high prices prevailing at that 
time made it possible to gather wild sisal and market it at a profit. 
The present shipments represent plantation development on a large 
scale and the results are most encouraging. (Monthly Bulletin, Office 
of the Financial Adviser-Receiver General, Port-au-Prince, June, 
1930.) 
HONDURAS 


NEW TELEPHONE SYSTEM.—The Government of Honduras recently 
placed an order with the International Standard Electric Corporation, 
a subsidiary of the International Telephone & Telegraph Co., for the 
equipment necessary for the installation of a complete automatic 
telephone system in Tegucigalpa, the capital. The new system by 
which the present system will be replaced, probably within the coming 
year, will have a capacity of 5,000 trunk lines, thereby amply provid- 
ing for the future expansion of the telephone and radiotelephone 
service of the country. (EI Cronista, Tegucigalpa, June 17, 1930.) 


MEXICO 


DeEBT SETTLEMENT.—A new agreement for the resumption of service 
on the foreign debt of the Mexican Government and the debt of the 
National Railways Co. of Mexico was signed in New York on July 
25, 1930, by Luis Montes de Oca, Minister of Finance of Mexico, and 
Thomas Lamont, chairman of the International Committee of Bankers 
on Mexico. According to the agreement in regard to the foreign 
debt of the Government, which embodies substantial reductions in the 
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amounts due for arrears of interest and the extension of the term of 
payment to 45 years, provision is made for: 


The payment of annuities beginning with $12,500,000 for the year 1931, in- 
creasing to $15,000,000 in 1936 and thereafter. Out of the early annuities the 
committee is to reserve amounts sufficient to establish a fund for the retirement 
of overdue interest, and the balance is to be used in paying interest and amortiza- 
tion on the bonds of two series to be issued to retire the principal of the outstand- 
ing debt. Both of the series of bonds will bear interest beginning at the rate of 
3 per cent and gradually rising to 5 per cent, the Series A bonds reaching this 
rate in 1935 and the Series B bonds in 1936. 

The prior series (A) of the new bonds are to be issued in exchange for the present 
secured direct debt and the junior series (B) are to be used in exchange for the 
unsecured debt, both issues in the order indicated to have the benefit of a charge 
on the entire customs revenue of the Government, with provision for the possible 
increase in future years of the amount of bonds entitled to the same security as the 
Series B bonds. The new bonds will be exchanged for the outstanding bonds of 
the direct debt on a scale to be set forth in the deposit agreement and based on 
the relative priorities and provisions of the different outstanding issues. 

The new bonds are to contain provisions for a sinking fund to become operative 
in 1931, calculated to be sufficient to retire the entire issue by maturity, 45 years, 
either by purchase in the market or by redemption at 100, whichever is to the 
advantage of the Government. 

The fund created for the purpose of retiring overdue obligations is to be accumu- 
lated during the first three to five years and when constituted in the necessary 
amount of approximately $11,750,000 is to be used in retiring overdue obligations 
with respect to the direct debt. 


In regard to the railway debt, the committee and the Govern- 
ment concluded an agreement whereby the Government declares 
itself ready: 


To grant to a new company when organized a franchise on proper terms for the 
operation of the property now managed by the National Railways of Mexico. 
The committee hopes to present to the bondholders in the near future a plan for 
the reorganization of the railways and the consolidation of its outstanding debt, 
by means of a new general mortgage, part of which would be guaranteed by the 
Government for the purpose of refunding the existing bonds bearing a similar 
guaranty. Provision is to be made for a prior lien mortgage to finance capital 
requirements of the company under proper provisions safeguarding such bonds. 

The new railways obligations are to bear interest on a scale beginning with 
21 per cent, gradually rising to 5 per cent per annum and, as in the case of the 
settlement of the direct debt, provision is to be made for the creation of a fund for 
the retirement of overdue interest on the same terms as those set forth above. 


According to recent figures, the total unpaid on the direct debt is 
946,958,808 pesos, or about $473,479,000, of which the principal is 
550,470,000 pesos, about $275,274,000, and the interest, 396,409,476 
pesos, or about $198,204,000. The principal of the National Rail- 
ways debt is about $239,000,000, on which accrued interest amounts to 
about $171,988,000. (New York Herald Tribune, New York, July 26 
and 28, 1930.) 

EXTENSION OF AIR MAIL SERVICE.—Air mail service between Mexico 
and Central and South America was begun on June 1, 1930, following 
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the conclusion of an agreement between the General Postal Bureau 
and the Mexican Aviation Co. Planes carrying correspondence leave 
Tejeria, Vera Cruz, three times weekly for the south. Within eight 
days mail is delivered in Argentina and Uruguay, the time required 
for delivery to the various countries along the route varying according 
to the distance. One day brings it to Guatemala, two to El Salvador, 
three to Costa Rica and Panama, four to Colombia and Ecuador, 
five to Peru, and six to Chile. (Hl Uniwersal, Mexico City, May 26, 
and June 2, 1930.) 
NICARAGUA 


PETROLEUM CONCESSION.—On May 1, 1930, Congress approved a 
contract concluded by the Minister of Promotion with a local firm 
on March 17, 1930, granting the latter permission to make the 
geological exploration necessary to ascertain the existence of petro- 
leum and other hydrocarbons and their derivatives, including natural 
gas, in the Departments of Leon and Chinandega. The contract 
covers a period of five years, but provides that in case petroleum or 
other products are found on lands reserved for his use in accordance 
with the terms of agreement, the concessioner shall have the exclusive 
right of their exploitation for 50 years. (La Gaceta, Managua, May 22, 
23, and 24, 1930.) 

PARAGUAY 


FOREIGN TRADE DURING FIRST QUARTER OF 1930.—The total value 
of Paraguay’s foreign trade for the first quarter of 1930 was 6,481,497 
pesos gold, or 519,737 pesos gold more than that for the same period 
of the year 1929. Imports during the first quarter of 1930 were valued 
at 3,872,681 pesos gold and exports at 2,608,816 pesos gold, comparing 
with those of the previous year as follows: 
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(Revista del Comercio, Asuncion, June 1, 1930.) 
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PERU 


EXporTATION OF MINERALS.—According to César J. Rospigliosi C., 
Chief of the Division of Statistics and the Census, 1929 was a very 
good year for the mining industry of Peru despite the low prices 
brought by minerals in world markets. During that year there was an 
increase over the previous year in the amount of practically all 
minerals exported, the exact figures being as follows: 





Mineral 1928 | 1929 











| 

Kilograms Kilograms 
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Besides these minerals, 31,123 kilograms of bismuth in bars of 
an alloy of lead and bismuth and 681 kilograms of unrefined tungsten 
were exported; such exports, however, were in the nature of an 
experiment and do not represent a well-defined industry. Petroleum 
exports also showed a marked increase during 1929; the total of 
1,850,000 metric tons not only compares favorably with the 1,521,287 
metric tons exported in 1928 but sets a new high mark for the expor- 
tation of any year. (Informaciones y Memorias de la Sociedad de 
Ingenieros del Pert, Lima, March, 1930.) 


VENEZUELA 


AIR COMMUNICATIONS.—On June 6, 1930, the President of Vene- 
zuela signed a law passed by Congress approving the contract con- 
cluded May 30, 1930, between the Federal Executive and the Pan 
American Airways (Inc.) for the establishment of a rapid air mail 
service between Venezuela, Curacao, Panama, and cities of Central, 
South, and North America. Maracaibo and Puerto Cabello will be 
used as points of entry and departure. The other cities in Venezuela 
which the service will include are Maracay, La Guaira, and Caracas, 
places jointly agreed upon by representatives of the Government 
and the company. 

Three days later, on June 9, the President signed a law passed by 
Congress approving the contract concluded July 31, 1929, by the 
Minister of Promotion with a representative of the New York, Rio & 
Buenos Aires Line (ine.) for the establishment of rapid air mail 
service between Venezuela, Trinidad, Martinique, Guadalupe, Puerto 
Rico, Santo Domingo, Haiti, Cuba, Canada, and points in the United 
States as far as New York. On this route the cities of Maracay 
and Maracaibo will be used as places of departure. 
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An air route between Ciudad Bolivar and Maturin which brings 
the latter within six and a half hours’ fight from the extreme western 
part of the Republic and connects it with such important centers as 
Bolivar, Maracay, Caracas, and Maracaibo, was opened on May 29, 
1930. (El Universal, Caracas, May 30, 1930.) 

BRANCH HIGHWAY.—On May 14, 1930, construction was begun on 
the branch highway from Quebrada Honda on the San Diego-Carrizal 
highway to the national Tuy highway by way of San Antonio de los 
Altos. The route of the new highway crosses rich agricultural lands, 
opening them up for even greater development. (Hl Universal, 
Caracas, May 15, 1930.) 





POPULATION, MIGRATION, AND LABOR 
ARGENTINA 


INTERPRETATION OF LABOR LAW.—The Minister of the Interior 
issued a resolution on June 18 whereby the National Labor Bureau 
was authorized to permit women over 18 years of age to work more 
than 8 hours a day with the proviso that in no one week any woman 
should be employed more than 48 hours, and that her employment 
should be in accordance with the regulations of law No. 11544, 
mention of which was made in the BuLuetIN for June, 1930. (La 
Prensa, Buenos Aires, June 19, 1930.) 


BOLIVIA 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE.—The maintenance of an employment 
bureau to regulate the supply and demand for laborers is being tried 
out by the General Labor Bureau in La Paz. This office is rendering 
an important service to employers as well as to persons seeking work, 
by providing information of every kind. (£1 Diario, La Paz, July 
9, 1930.) 

PANAMA 


NATIONAL cENSUS.—<According to the recently completed 1930 
census the population of the Republic of Panama is placed at 467,459 
inhabitants. The population of each of the nine Provinces is as 
follows: 


Bocastdell Rotostees oie w pncbarrie ie Ses es Lee See 15, 851 
(COC eRe ae re eee aes ee eras fe iene Le ees eeete ena ee 48, 244 
COLO eee RIS a ek ok De aa a a en Se sob) eee 57, 161 
OoVi to pu gemaeen ieee te MORN rk eA We kes Se leg Ap Wy SO Spe cme Pit 76, 918 
SP) acl @ 1a aes ee a CE ede eee are een ee 13, 391 
ERG Tere Tales seg Sen oe a er Epp Ie an ea ge Py ee ee 31, 030 
TEOS (SANG OS hea eee we ae een EE Seka Wee ees ee Seek 41, 218 
Pair eri eas a ee eta tg, ieee ot lee cede Weep a pee ae ae ama Ce 114, 103 
VO a9 aS eae TES SEs Ca ee A Balt ae oe ec ail en 69, 543 


(Star and Herald, Panama, June 24, 1930.) 
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URUGUAY 


Cost oF LIvinc.—According to an article by Dr. César Charlone, 
Director of the National Labor Bureau, based on studies made by 
that office, the cost of living for the average Uruguayan laborer’s 
family increased during the year 1929 in amount equal to 2.5 per cent 
of the annual family budget or three points over the index of 120 
designated for the cost of living during 1928. 

With the exception of those industries in which there were labor 
disturbances during the year, the average salary did not suffer any 
change and compares with previous years as follows: 
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Because of the fluctuation in the purchasing power of money, 
however, the actual salary has varied considerably from the nominal 
salary. As a matter of fact while the nominal salary for the year 
1929 was designated as 160, the index of the actual salary was only 
130, a figure which compares with the actual salary of previous 
years, the cost of living and the nominal salary as follows: 
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(La Revista Econémica Sudamericana, Montevideo, February, 1930.) 


ViraL statistics.—According to official statistics, the total popu- 
lation of Uruguay on January 1, 1930, was 1,850,129. This represents 
an increase of 807,443 over the population as found by the census of 
1908. A total of 11,729 marriages, 44,236 births, and 19,660 deaths 
were registered during the year 1929. Still births numbered 1,587. 
The marriages, of which there were 703 more in 1929 than in 1928, 
represent a ratio of 6.41 per 1,000 inhabitants, the highest proportion 
since the year 1885. Persons entering Uruguay from other countries 
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during the year totaled 201,781, while those leaving for foreign ports 
were reported to have been only 184,514, giving an increase in the 
population from immigration of 17,267. (La Mavfiana, Montevideo, 
May 31, 1930.) 


EDUCATION AND FINE ARTS 


ARGENTINA 





ScHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK OPENED.—On June 23, 1930, the school 
for social work of the University of Buencs Aires was formally opened. 
The new school will function under the auspices of the Museo Social 
Argentino, with Dr. Alberto Zwanck, professor of hygiene of the medi- 
cal school, as director. The 2-year course will prepare students to 
become professional social workers; the training will include careful 
and thorough instruction in the four branches of social service: The 
palliative, for the alleviation of suffering; the curative, for the read- 
justment of the individual or the family to normal ways of living; 
the preventive, for the prevention of social ills; and the constructive, 
for the cooperation and collaboration with all attempts to better 
social conditions. The terin, which began on June 23, will end dur- 
ing the first fortnight of December. (La Prensa, Buenos Aires, June 
7 and 23, 1930.) 

ADULT EDUCATION.—The efforts of the National Council of Educa- 
tion to promote adult education have been enthusiastically received 
throughout the country. In the city of Rosario, for instance, over 
4,000 men and women enrolled in a short time, so that the number of 
schools—11—and teachers—61—originally planned for had to be 
augmented. In Rosario both afternoon and evening classes were 
offered, the most popular subjects being elementary bookkeeping and 
typewriting. 

In Chivileoy, in the Province of Buenos Aires, there was an initial 
enrollment of over 500 in the school for men, a fact which necessitated 
the selection of a larger building. The primary classes have been 
divided into five sections, and special classes will also be given in 
Spanish, English, French, Italian, bookkeeping, stenography, type- 
writing, industrial drawing, commercial arithmetic, telegraphy, elec- 
trotechnics, and industrial chemistry. The Dr. Antonio Novaro 
Popular Library has offered to supply the necessary textbooks for 
this new student body. An adult school for women also had a large 
enrollment. In addition to the courses offered for men, the curricu- 
lum for the latter school includes dressmaking, painting and deco- 
rative arts, and domestic science. (La Prensa, Buenos Aires, May 
31 and June 2, 1930.) 

LECTURE COURSE ANNOUNCED.—On June 14 the Cultural Lecture 
Association of Rosario began its course of lectures on scientific sub- 
jects for the current year. The addresses will be given by noted 
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scientists, each an authority in his field. The course will open with 
a general introduction to science as a whole; the ensuing lectures will 
deal with the relation of science to philosophy, Argentine geological 
history, paleontology, astronomy, anthropology, biology, and other 
scientific subjects not yet announced. (La Prensa, Buenos Aires, 
June 4, 1930.) 
BOLIVIA 

LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART AWARD.—On June 12, 1930, the 
Municipal Council of La Paz created an annual municipal award in 
literature, science, and art, to be granted the best works published, 
exhibited, or created in the respective fields during the course of the 
year. Three prizes will be given, one for each of the three subjeets, of 
1,000, 500, and 200 bolivars apiece. The award wil! be made by a 
committee of five appointed at the beginning of each year by the 
municipal council, their decision being announced between December 
1 and 15 of the same year. Only those persons who have been born in 
the Department of La Paz and have had their work or the results of 
their work, if it is in the field of science, published or exhibited will 
be eligible for the prize. No unedited works will be considered. 
Funds for the prizes will be obtained from the income from the 
Municipal Theater. (Hl Diario, La Paz, June 13, 1930.) 

UnNIversiITY ORCHESTRA.—An orchestra was organized during the 
month of June by the students of Cochabamba. They hope in time to 
broaden the scope of this musical organization into a conservatory, 
where all the young people of the city may have an opportunity to 
study the various forms of music. (1 Diario, La Paz, June 18, 1930.) 


BRAZIL 


HomaaGes To Trrxerra SoareEs.—On July 8, 1930, a monument was 
unveiled at Rio de Janeiro to perpetuate the memory of Dr. Jodo 
Teixeira Soares, the great Brazilian engineer, financier, and agricul- 
turist. The monument is the work of the director of the National 
School of Fine Arts, the distinguished sculptor Corréa Lima; it was 
erected by a group of friends and admirers through the initiative of 
the Revista das Estradas de Ferro, an important Brazilian publication 
devoted to the study of transportation, industrial, financial, and 
economic problems. It stands on a beautiful plaza named in honor 
of Viscount Mauda, who with Teixeira Soares, Reboucas, Ottoni, 
Pereira Passos, Frontin, and others belonged to that group of great 
promoters of progress who played such an important role in the de- 
velopment of their country. The unveiling ceremony was attended 
by high Federal and city officials, representatives of the various States 
of Brazil, members of Congress, and delegates from the most impor- 
tant Brazilian institutions. Addresses were delivered by the Minister 
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of Communications, Dr. Victor Konder, the chairman of the erection 
committee; Senator Paulo de Frontin; and Dr. Mario Cardim, who 
received the monument in the name of the prefect of the Federal 
District. 

Dr. Joao Teixeira Soares was born in the city of Formigas, State of 
Minas Geraes, on October 13, 1848. After his graduation in 1872 from 
the old Escola Central with the degree of civil engineer he began his 
career which is so intimately connected with the development. of 
railways in Brazil. Not only was Teixeira Soares successful in the 
administration and construction of many of the most important 
railways of his country but as a financier he showed unusual ability 
in securing the cooperation of European bankers and in the formation 
of foreign corporations. The first to obtain a concession for passenger 
and mail air service in Brazil, Dr. Jodo Teixeira Soares remained until 
his death in September, 1927, an untiring worker in the solution of his 
country’s transportation problems. (Revista das Estradas de Ferro, 
Rio de Janeiro, June 30 and July 15, 1930; Jornal do Brazil, Rio de 
Janeiro, July 9, 1929; Brazil-Ferro-Carril, Rio de Janeiro, July 10, 
1930.) 

COLOMBIA 


MonUMENT TO HEROES OF AYACUCHO.—<An imposing monument to 
the heroes of Ayacucho was unveiled in the plaza of that name in 
Bogota on June 4,1930,the occasion of the commemoration of the 
hundredth anniversary of the tragic death of the Grand Marshal of 
Ayacucho, Antonio José de Sucre. The ceremony which was attended 
by the President of Colombia, members of his cabinet, and the per- 
sonnel of the diplomatic corps, took on special significance when an 
urn containing soil from the battlefield of Ayacucho was presented 
to the Colombian Army by the Minister of Peru. The gift, made on 
behalf of the Peruvian Army, was placed at the base of the monument. 
(El Nuevo Tiempo, Bogota, June 5, 1930; Cromos, Bogota, June 7, 
1930.) 

Visit oF MEXICAN SCIENTIST.—A Visit was recently made to Colom- 
bia by Dr. Sylvio J. Bonansea, Mexican biologist and specialist in 
parasitical diseases, who is well known in the medical and scientific 
circles of both Americas as the author of numerous studies on com- 
parative medicine. The purpose of the trip, which was sponsored by 
such important scientific associations as the Mexican Biological 
Society, the Alzate Scientific Society, and the Mexican Geographical 
and Statistical Society, was to secure and promote scientific inter- 
course between the two countries. While in Bogota, Doctor 
Bonansea delivered a lecture under the auspices of the Agricultural 
Society of Colombia on methods for improving the breed of livestock 
in temperate and tropical climates. (Hl Nuevo Tiempo, Bogota, June 
tO 30:) 
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COSTA RICA 


ARCH HOLOGICAL DISCOVERY.—Under the direction of Sr. don Solén 
Corrales, a retired schoolmaster, an indigenous cemetery in Cinco 
Esquinas, the first traces of which were discovered during the exca- 
vation for an enlargement to the local school building, has been care- 
fully explored. Four workmen were put at the disposal of Senor 
Corrales by the Director of the National Museum, in order that the 
search for further objects may be carried on as scientifically as 
possible. 

From the nature of the remains, it is believed that in pre-Columbian 
days there was an important settlement in the vicinity. <A great 
many bowls and other pottery objects have been dug up whole or 
in part, and the discovery is considered one of the most important 
that has been made in Costa Rica in many years. Certain designs 
on the pottery raise the question of the connection of this civilization 
with that of early Mexico. The discovery has aroused the interest 
not only of national scientists but also of the Chief of the Austrian 
Scientific Mission, Doctor Posch, who hoped to interest archeologists 
of his native land in the discovery on his return in July. (Diario de 
Costa Rica, San Jose, June 8 and 12, 1930.) 


CUBA 


HisTorICAL DOCUMENTS.—The Cuban Academy of History received 
on July 3, 1930, a valuable collection of historical documents from 
the private archives of the first President of Cuba, Don Carlos Manuel 
de Céspedes y Céspedes. The donation was made by Dr. Carlos 
Manuel de Céspedes y Quesada, who also presented a quantity of 
miscellaneous papers of unusual historical import that had belonged 
to other revolutionary leaders. Doctor Céspedes has also given to 
the National Museum many personal mementoes of his heroic father. 
(Diario de la Marina, Habana, July 4, 1930.) 

SUMMER couRsSE.—Under the auspices of the School of Agriculture 
and Sugar Engineering of the National University of Habana, a 2-year 
course open to school inspectors and teachers commenced on July 7, 
1930. The sessions will last six weeks each summer. During the 
first year the subjects will include: A study of arable lands, technical 
phytology, zootechnology, agricultural botany, and agricultural 
practice; during the second the following subjects will be studied: 
The preparation of the soil, with special attention to fertilizers and 
irrigation, poultry, bees and honey, agricultural botany, rural eco- 
nomics, and agricultural industries. The class will be limited to 
42 students, 7 (2 inspectors and 5 teachers) from each of the six 
Provinces of the Republic. At the end of the second year a special 
certificate will be given each student who has passed the course 
satisfactorily. (Diario de la Marina, Habana, June 23, 1930.) 
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TECHNICAL ScHOOL FoR Women.—The corner stone has recently 
been laid in the industrial suburb General Machado, near Habana, 
of the ‘‘Rosalia Abreu Foundation” Technical School for Women 
which is being constructed with a donation of $50,000 made to the 
Government by a well-known Cuban philanthropist. The school, 
which will open in January, is the first of its type to be established 
in the Republic for women. The school will provide for an enroll- 
ment of 200 students and be equipped to offer training in the follow- 
ing crafts: Tooled work in leather and metals; stained glass; stamping 
and engraving, featherwork; wicker furniture, work in raffia and 
straw, hat making; graphic arts, lithography; decorative work in 
general, china and other painting; sculpture; carpentry; cabinetwork 
and decorative wood carving. (Report of the Chargé d’ Affaires ad 
interim of the United States, Habana; Diario de la Marina, Habana, 
May 10, 1930, and May 12, 1930.) 


ECUADOR 


MUNICIPAL AWARDS.—In order to promote the civic consciousness 
of the inhabitants of the picturesque capital of Ecuador, the Municipal 
Council of Quito makes three annual awards to the citizens who during 
the year have contributed most to the embellishment of the city, 
promoted its industrial development, or distinguished themselves by 
unusual probity and industry in the conduct of their business affairs. 
El Comercio, in its issue of June 12, 1930, publishes the pictures of 
the three distinguished citizens who have won the awards for the 
current year. They are: Sr. don James Guillespie, for the erection 
of a beautiful home on Garcia Moreno Avenue, a modern street in 
one of the oldest capitals of the western world; Sr. Coronel don 
Luis F. Andrade, for the improvements introduced in his tannery, 
an old establishment whose products won favorable comment at the 
recent sample fair; and Sr. don Rafael A. Unda, in recognition of his 
honesty, industry, and earnest determination to improve the carpentry 
and cabinetmaking establishment which he manages, through the 
installation of modern machinery and painstaking care in the fulfill- 
ment of all orders. 

SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE.—cee p. 951. 


EL SALVADOR 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL PROGRAM.— Registration for courses during the 
coming school year in the National Industrial School in San Salvador 
was opened the last of May. The subjects offered by the school 
include electric welding, silkworm culture, beekeeping, industrial 
chemistry, the manufacture of metal furniture, tiles, and ceramics, 
and the canning of fresh fruits, preserves, marmalades, jams, vege- 
tables, meats, concentrated soups, and pickles. Owing to the fact 
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that shops engaged in several industries previously taught by the 
school have been opened in San Salvador, classes in such subjects 
have been discontinued in order to permit the introduction of others 
encouraging industries rarely carried on in or new to the Republic. 
Plans for the future call for the installation of a machine shop in the 
school where needed equipment may be manufactured. All classes 
are free and the school maintains a bureau where any industrial infor- 
mation may be had without charge. (Diario del Salvador, San Salva- 
dor, May 27 and 28, 1930.) 


GUATEMALA 


ORATORICAL CONTEST.—Due to the success of the two previous 
oratorical contests held in Antigua, the committee in charge of their 
organization announced during June that a third would be held this 
year. These contests, sponsored by the Boys’ Normal School of 
Antigua and subsidiary institutions, have as their principal purpose 
the creation of interest in the history of Central America and the 
development of the art of public speaking. According to the press, 
the participants will represent secondary and normal schools in the 
departments of Sacatepequez, Quezaltenango, Guatemala, Jalapa, 
Chiquimula, Alta Verapaz, and San Marcos. (Diario de Centro 
América, Guatemala City, June 6, 1930.) 

LectTurEs ON Music.—During May, the first of a series of lectures 
on music given by the National Conservatory of Music in Guatemala 
City was held in the auditorium of that school. The lectures include 
subjects relating to modern musical theories as well as the most 
important general aspects of music, and the works of the great masters 
are included in especially prepared programs of selected musical 
numbers presented by well-known musicians and advanced students 
of the conservatory. In order to make the educational benefits of 
the lectures as far reaching as possible, they have been thrown open 
to the general public. (Diario de Centro América, Guatemala City, 
May 15, 1930.) 

HONDURAS 

ACTIVITIES OF THE NORMAL ScHOOL.—On June 1, 1930, a new read- 
ing room was opened in the Girls’ Normal School of Tegucigalpa. 
The room, which bears the name of Juan Rom4n Molina, has already 
been provided with a number of textbooks, other instructive works, 
and copies of the daily press and magazines published in the capital. 
It is open three hours daily, the time being arranged so as to permit 
the girls who lack the means for purchasing their own books to prepare 
their lessons there. Later, the number of books will be increased, 
an entertainment organized by members of the third-year class 
already having been held to provide funds for this purpose. (I 
Cronista, Tegucigalpa, June 5, 1930.) 
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MEXICO 


Awarp OF GUGGENHEIM FounpaTion FELLowsuHie.—Upon the 
recommendation of the committee of selection in Mexico, composed 
of Messrs. Moises Saenz, J. Sanchez Mejorada, G. R. G. Conway, 
Carlos Contreras, and Dwight W. Morrow, the trustees of the John 
Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation have awarded the first 
Latin American fellowships granted in Mexico by the foundation to 
Drs. Alfonso Napoles Gandara and Arturo Rosenblueth Stearns. 
The object of Doctor Napoles’ fellowship will be to permit him to 
engage in a study of higher mathematics in the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology and to pursue further study in the principles of 
pedagogy and methods of teaching mathematics in secondary schools. 
Doctor Napoles has had many years’ experience as teacher of mathe- 
matics in the secondary schools of Mexico City and is at present 
professor of that subject in the College of Engineering of the Na- 
tional University of Mexico. Doctor Rosenblueth, at present a 
practicing physician and professor of physiology in the School of 
Medicine of the National University, has as his project studies in 
general and special physiology, and biological and physical chemistry 
at Harvard University. (Modern Mexico, New York, May, 1930.) 

ScHOOL FOR STUDY OF COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES.—In order to extend 
the benefits of cooperative organization, the Department of Public 
Education has authorized the opening of a special school in Mexico 
City in which various phases of the subject will be taught. Classes 
are open for teachers in primary, secondary, and technical schools 
and members of cooperative societies in the capital, correspondence 
courses being offered for teachers in the States. The program for the 
present includes: Economic history and cooperative organization, 
internal organization and bookkeeping, the economic condition of 
the Republic, and general problems. (41 Universal, Mexico City, 
May 29, 1930. 

CHILD GUIDANCE cLInic.—The executive board of the National 
League of Teachers recently established in its offices in Mexico City 
a psychopedagogical clinic for vocational guidance which will also 
deal with subjects related to the moral instruction of children, with 
the object of aiding parents in the solution of probleris arising in the 
training of theirfamily. The services of the clinic are rendered free of 
charge. Women specialists handle cases involving problems of girls 
and men those of boys. The league also plans to hold lectures on 
subjects within its scope, broadcast talks over the radio, and establish 
similar clinics in other parts of the city as soon as possible. (41 
Universal, Mexico City, April 16, 1930.) 

SCHOOLS FOUNDED BY STUDENTS.—To date, eight free night schools 
have been established in the Federal District by the Students’ Union 
for the Assistance of the Laborer and Farmer, an organization made 
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up of students of the National University. With the exception of 
one for working girls, these schools are open to all who wish to attend. 
Similar centers of instruction have also been established with remark- 
ably promising results by students in the States of Jalisco, Juanajuato, 
Guerrero, Michoacan, San Luis Potosi and Vera Cruz. (4 Universal, 
Mexico City, April 4, 1930.) 


PANAMA 


Boys’ WEEK IN Panama Crry.—With an open air mass meeting in 
Cathedral Plaza, the first to be held in many years, Boys’ Week was 
officially inaugurated in Panama City on Sunday, June 22, 1930. The 
ceremony, attended by the President of the Republic, the Cabinet, the 
diplomatic and consular corps, and many other high public officials, was 
a fitting opening for the week of activities sponsored by the Rotary 
Club of Panama. President Florencio H. Arosemena, addressing the 
youth of the Republic, delivered on that occasion a stirring speech 
which was considered one of the finest features of the celebration. 

Throughout the ensuing week each day was dedicated to a special 
activity. On Monday (Civic Day) the National Assembly of the 
Republic of Schools opened its sessions and formally inducted into 
office the President elect, Master Juan Cobaleda. After the installa- 
tion ceremony the President of the Republic of Schools delivered an 
address before his citizens and, accompanied by his cabinet, called 
upon the President of Panama, the Secretary of Public Instruction, 
the Governor of the Province, and the mayor of the city. Athletic 
Day was observed with a full program of track and field events, while 
on School Day those of more literary inclinations had an opportunity 
to vie for the prizes offered by the Rotary Club for the best essays on 
special topics. Except for a luncheon in honor of the President of 
the Republic of Schools and his cabinet, Girls’ Day was entirely de- 
voted to the young women of Panama. The program included the 
bestowal of prizes for the most praiseworthy achievements during the 
year, and free shows at the local motion-picture theaters. Industrial 
Day was the occasion for the inspection of manufacturing and com- 
mercial establishments of the city. On Parade Day more than 
3,000 boys and girls marched along Central Avenue to Cathedral 
Plaza, where after addresses and the award of prizes the celebration 
came to an end, culminating a week of most interesting and event- 
ful programs. The boys were considered from two points of view, first 
as normal youngsters who enjoy recreation and amusements, and 
second as future citizens who should have a glimpse of the more 
serious business of life if they are to succeed in the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of their fathers. (The Star and Herald, Panama, June 
20, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 1930.) 
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PARAGUAY 


EXPOSITION BY PARAGUAYAN PAINTER.—During May a varied col- 
lection of canvases by Sefior M. Delgado Rodas, one of Paraguay’s 
best known painters, was exhibited in the Gimnasio Paraguayo in 
Asuncion. (H/ Diario, Asuncion, April 29 and May 21, 1930.) 


PERU 


REORGANIZATION OF DEPARTMENT OF Epucation.—Regulations 
for the reorganization of the Ministry of Education, in accordance 
with Law No. 6520 which authorizes the modification and reform of 
the educational system by the Chief Executive, were issued by Presi- 
dent Leguia on May 29, 1930. The new regulations divide the 
activities of the ministry into seven branches: The Bureau of Primary 
Education, the Bureau of Secondary and Commercial Education, the 
Bureau of Normal and Industrial Education, the Bureau of Indige- 
nous Education, the Bureau of Physical Education and School 
Hygiene, the Bureau of Art Education, Libraries, and Museums, and 
the Bureau of Properties, Income, and Expenditure. The Archives 
and Recording Office are also an integral part of the present organiza- 
tion. Besides their routine duties, such as the formulation of courses 
of study and programs subject to the approval of the Minister of 
Instruction, the compilation of statistics, direction of schools under 
their supervision, and the appointment, removal, suspension, and trans- 
fer of teachers, each of the bureaus has specific functions which will fur- 
ther the purpose of the decree, a few of which are enumerated below: 


The formulation of special methods for the instruction of subnormal and 
gifted children, the establishment of kindergartens, school camps, schools for 
adults and experimental schools, the promotion of parent-teacher associations, 
and the responsibility for the provision of school lunches has been delegated to 
the Bureau of Primary Education. 

The Bureau of Normal and Industrial Education is expected to establish and 
supervise a central psychopedagogic laboratory, organize post-graduate normal 
courses, present series of lectures to popularize new systems and methods of 
teaching, promote the formation of teachers’ mutual benefit associations, organize 
a central students’ museum in Lima, and encourage the holding of expositions 
of articles manufactured in the industrial schools throughout the Republic. 

The special duties of the Bureau of Indigenous Education include the pursuit 
of psychopedagogie studies dealing with the indigenous child, the furthering of 
small industries carried on by indigenes, and the improvement of living condi- 
tions among the indigenous people. The director of this bureau must have a 
satisfactory knowledge of the Quechua language and have taught for three years 
in the schools of the Sierra region. Teachers appointed to positions in indigenous 
schools are required to be graduates of indigenous normal schools and to have 
mastered at least one native language. Until a sufficient number of teachers 
with these qualifications are available, those who have had three years’ teaching 
experience in indigenous schools will be eligible for appointment. 

The Bureau of Physical Education and School Hygiene has charge of the pro- 
motion of sports and the maintenance of the school medical service. It is 
expected to encourage the establishment of gymnasiums and playgrounds, the 
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holding of track meets and other games, and the participation of Peruvian 
athletes in international events. It will also direct an experimental laboratory 
for securing anthropometric data on both children and adults, supervise dental 
and medical clinics, the work of the Junior Red Cross, open-air schools and 
- campaigns for prophylaxis, present health lectures, establish school pharmacies, 
make health examinations, and keep records of the physical condition of all school 
students. 

To the Bureau of Art, Libraries, and Museums falls the duty of encouraging 
art by the establishment of schools of drawing, painting, dancing, sculpture, 
ceramics, and design. It is also responsible for disseminating information on 
national monuments and folklore, organizing art expositions and concerts, and 
promoting the motion-picture industry from an artistic viewpoint by acquiring 
educational films for the schools and exercising the power of censorship over 
films shown in the Republic. The supervision of the Aleedo National Academy 
of Music, the National School of Fine Arts, the National Library, the Bolivarian 
Museum, the Institute of History, the Museum of National History, the Peruvian 
Archeological Museum, the Museum of Italian Art, the Athenaeum of Lima, 
the Bruning Museum, the National Archeological Association, and other anal- 
ogous institutions is likewise an important part of its work. (HI Peruano, Lima, 
June 17, 1930.) 


Day oF THE INDIGENE.—By virtue of an executive decree issued on 
May 23, 1930, the day of June 24 of each year has been declared a 
national holiday as a tribute to the indigenous race. National music 
and dances will occupy an important place in its celebration, and 
special exercises will be held in the schools to eulogize the former great- 
ness of the race and its civilization, and to impress the youth of the land 
with the need for continuing the labor for the redemption of the 
indigene begun by the government. The date chosen as the Day of 
the Indigene is particularly significant. For years on this day the 
Fiesta of San Juan has been celebrated with songs and dances on the 
Pampa de Amancaes just north of the city of the Lima, and for an 
even longer time has this been the occasion on which indigenous com- 
munities throughout the country have been accustomed to celebrate 
the fecundity of their flocks and bless the seeds of their sowing. 
President Leguia was a keenly interested spectator and participant 
at the ceremonies held this year, the first since the promulgation of the 
decree. In addressing the crowd assembled at that time he de- 
scribed the day as an homage and a hope—an homage to the silent 
and effective labor of the indigene in the mines, industries, and mili- 
tary, naval and police forces of the nation, and a hope for the future 
when the vast population of 4,000,000 indigenes would be incorpo- 
rated through education in citizenship into the active life of the 
Republic. (£1 Peruano, Lima, June 2, 1930; La Prensa, Lima, May 
27, 1930; The West Coast Leader, Lima, June 24, 1930.) 

Course IN INCAN Art.—A course in Incan art was recently opened 
in Lima under the auspices of the School of Fine Arts of that city. 
Classes, which are held twice weekly, are open free of charge to all who 
wish to attend. (La Prensa, Lima, April 29 and May 3, 1930.) 
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URUGUAY 





COURSE IN EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGICAL PEDAGOGY.—A free 
course in psychological pedagogy has been organized in Montevideo 
by the Alfred Binet Society which thereby hopes to make it possible - 
for teachers or students of pedagogy not attending normal schools to 
take a practical course in the modern aspects of this subject. (La 
Marana, Montevideo, June 5, 1930.) 





PUBLIC HEALTH AND SOCIAL WELFARE 


CHILE 


Natronat Nutrition Coneress.—During the month of September 
1930, the First National Nutrition Congress will be held in Val- 
paraiso as a result of efforts made by the Medical Society of that 
city. Subjects to be discussed will be grouped under the following 
headings: Medical phases; chemical aspects, bromatology, and sani- 
tary inspection; production, distribution, and commerce; legislation 
and social economics; and education and propaganda. The organiz- 
ing committee plans to hold in connection with the congress an 
industrial exposition, featuring national food products, and an 
educational exposition to show, by means of graphs, posters, and 
similar means the right teaching of good food habits, the proper 
diet for the Chilean people, and methods of preparing the correct 
food that it may be nutritious, sufficient, palatable, and inexpensive. 
(Boletin Municipal, Santiago, June 3, 1930.) 


COLOMBIA 


Rep Cross Wrerx.—The seventh annual roll call of the Colombian 
Red Cross was held in Bogota during the last week of May. The 
actual solicitation of funds which took place on May 26, 27, and 28, 
was only a part of the program arranged for the occasion; benefit teas 
and other social events designed to help in the raising of funds were 
held, and a series of health lectures broadcast over the radio. (EI 
Nuevo Tiempo, Bogota, May 20, 1930.) 


CUBA 


CHILD WELFARE CONGRESS.—Dr. Francisco Maria Fernindez, Sec- 
retary of the Department of Public Health and Welfare, in his capacity 
as president of the preliminary committee of the Second National 
Child Welfare Congress, has announced that the sessions of that 
congress will be held in Matanzas on December 26, 27, and 28, 1930. 
(Diario de la Marina, Habana, June 9, 1930.) 
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PosTAL MEDICAL CLINIc.—The Postal Association of Cuba, com- 
posed of officials and employees of the Department of Communica- 
tions, has established a medical clinic for the benefit of its members. 
This is the latest measure adopted by the association in a long series 
of activities established for their intellectual and material progress. 
(Boletin Oficial de la Secretaria de Estado, Habana, May, 1930.) 


GUATEMALA 


Moruers’ weEekK.—Mothers’ week was celebrated in Guatemala 
City during the week of March 10, 1930, through the efforts of the 
Asociacién Propaskéfica de Guatemala which organized a series of 
lectures by distinguished physicians, secured the cooperation of 19 
doctors in giving free services to the destitute mothers and children 
of the community, and arranged for a commission of physicians and 
lawyers to make an investigation of the living conditions of mothers 
in the poorer sections of the capital. In the course of the lectures 
valuable practical information on child welfare was given to the 
mothers, the doctors who gave their services free treated 350 persons, 
and more than 100 prescriptions were filled free of charge or with a 
50 per cent discount by seven drug stores who cooperated with the 
association. The investigation of the living conditions in the poorer 
sections of Guatemala City yielded valuable information which will 
help the association in shaping its future policy. (Diario de Centro 
América, Guatemala City, March 30, 1930.) 

ANTIALCOHOLIC CAMPAIGN.—In furtherance of the antialcoholic 
campaign recently begun by the Bureau of Public Health of Guate- 
mala, the Chief of the Office for the Prevention of Malaria issued an 
order on June 30, 1930, to the effect that drunkenness would be 
considered sufficient cause for the dismissal of employees in offices 
under his supervision. It is also understood that the Office for the 
Prevention of Malaria will further cooperate with the public health 
authorities by distributing posters and other educational material 
against alcoholism that may be available. (Diario de Centro America, 
Guatemala City, June 21, 1930.) 


PARAGUAY 


CHILD WELFARE ACTIVITIES IN Paracuay.—According to an 
article published by Sr. don Ram6én Cardozo, director general of schools 
in Asuncion, in the Boletin del Instituto Internacional Americano de 
Proteccién a la Infancia, Montevideo, January, 1930, the principal 
institutions carrying on child welfare work in Paraguay at the pres- 
ent time are the Mothers’ Home, the Institute of Maternal and 
Infant Hygiene, the National Asylum, the Junior Red Cross, the 
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Rockefeller Foundation, and the schools. In regard to their several 
activities Sefior Cardozo stated that: 


Over 500 expectant mothers were received for hospitalization in the Mothers. 
Home during the year 1928. This institution is under the immediate supervision 
of the professor of obstetrics of the School of Medicine in Asuncion and with its 
staff of nurses and physicians is able to offer the best in obstetrical assistance. 

The Institute of Maternal and Infant Hygiene, in charge of the National 
Public Welfare Bureau, has arranged its activities for the prevention of infant 
mortality and the improvement of child health into four general divisions. The 
first, the division of preconceptive hygiene, has as its purpose the prevention 
and cure of diseases which the mother may transmit to her offspring; the second 
renders medical care and advice to expectant mothers; the third provides obstet- 
rical assistance to mothers at childbirth and treatment during the postnatal 
period, and also instructs them in the care of the child; and the fourth at- 
tends the needs of the sick child who may receive treatment either in the 
home or at the clinic. During the first nine months of 1929, 7,396 infants, 
8,298 children from 2 to 12 years of age, and 6,085 mothers were cared for by 
the institute. Prescriptions given by the institute during the same period 
numbered 15,031. 

Orphans and abandoned, mistreated, or delinquent children are given a 
home, schooling and vocational training in the orphan asylum in Asuncion. 
This institution is also under the supervision of the National Public Welfare 
Bureau, but its immediate direction has been intrusted to nuns. 

Child welfare work in the schools includes instruction in hygiene, medical 
assistance provided by the Junior Red Cross, and the distribution of food and 
clothing to needy children by milk stations and kindred institutions financed by 
by private funds. 

The Rockefeller Foundation by means of the sanitary campaign in which it is 
engaged throughout the Republic is also contributing in an important way to 
the health and well-being of the Paraguayan child. 


First-aip sTaTion.—Following an executive decree of May 10, 
1930, which authorized the establishment of a new first-aid station in 
the capital and provided funds for its maintenance, a well-appointed 
station has been opened at a central point in Asuncion by the National 
Bureau of Hygiene and Public Welfare. Previously, for want of other 
arrangements, emergency cases had to be treated at the Clinical 
Hospital. As this service was entirely unrelated to the purpose for 
which the hospital had been founded, the establishment of the new 
station in quarters where there is adequate space and all necessary 
equipment, is a decided step forward in the public-health program of 
the city. Dr. Antonio Bestard has been appointed director of the new 
institution. (Diario Oficial, Asuncion May 10, 1930; El Diario, 
Asuncion, May 22 and 28, 1930.) 


URUGUAY 


ORAL HYGIENE WEEK.—At the instance of the Uruguayan Dental 
Association which arranged an appropriate program, the week of 
June 21, 1930, was observed in Montevideo as oral hygiene week. In 
an effort to arouse and intensify the interest of the people as a whole 
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in the subject, lectures were broadcast over the radio, talks given in 
the schools, various health centers, public welfare institutions, labor 
organizations, prisons, and some of the industrial concerns of the city, 
and an exposition showing the progress of dental science and different 
aspects of oral hygiene held in the Palacio Sarandi. Motion-picture 
films were also shown and much educational material distributed as 
features of the exposition. Among the many who visited the exposi- 
tion was the President of Uruguay, who manifested keen interest in 
the exhibits and the purpose for which it had been arranged. (La 
Mariana, Montevideo, June 20, 21, 22, 26, and 29, 1930.) 


VENEZUELA 


New wHospiraL IN Mertpa.—One of the outstanding events by 
which Merida commemorated the centenary of the death of the 
Grand Marshal of Ayacucho, Antonio José de Sucre, was the cere- 
mony attending the laying of the corner stone for a new hospital 
in that city. Among the gifts already received to increase the con- 
struction fund was the sum of 100,000 bolivars contributed by Gen. 
Juan Vicente Gémez, former President of Venezuela. The plans for 
the building were donated by Dr. Alfredo Jahn as a gift to the city 
of Merida, and the eminent Venezuelan painter, Tito Salas, recently 
presented to the building committee one of his paintings to be sold 
for the benefit of the construction fund. (#1 Universal, Caracas, 
June 11, 1930.) 





FEMINISM 


BRAZIL 


Recent?’ activitres.—The Brazilian Federation for the Advance- 
ment of Women recently held a reception at the Automobile 
Club of Rio de Janeiro in honor of His Excellency Dr. Juvenal 
Lamartine, Governor of Rio Grande do Norte, who was instrumental 
in securing suffrage for the women of his State. The reception was 
attended by the Vice President of the Republic, Members of Congress, 
and the Diplomatic Corps. Senhora Maria Eugenia Celso, a dis- 
tinguished author, spoke in the name of the federation, and later in the 
evening Senhorinha Maria Luiza Bittencourt, who won the recent 
oratorical contest at the School of Law in Rio de Janeiro, thanked 
Doctor Lamartine in the name of the student class for his valued 
contribution to the cause of feminism in Brazil. 

At the recent Pan-American Congress of Architecture, which met 
in Rio de Janeiro in June, one of the officers of the federation, Dr. 
Carmen Velasco Portinho, represented the State of Rio Grande do 
Norte and scored a great success as the only woman official delegate. 
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During the National Prison and Penal Law Conference held in 
July, also at Rio de Janeiro, the Brazilian Federation for the Advance- 
ment of Woman and the University Women’s Union were represented 
by Drs. Bertha Lutz and Maria Ritta Soares de Andrade, who secured 
support for the establishment of a woman’s reformatory and the 
approval of a recommendation granting women the right to serve on 
juries. (Jornal do Brazil, Rio de Janeiro, July 4, 8, 1930.) 





NECROLOGY 


CHILE 


Juan Luis SANFuENTES.—On July 16, 1930, there occurred in 
Santiago the death of former President Juan Luis Sanfuentes. Ex- 
President Sanfuentes served as Secretary of Finance in 1901 and 
Minister of Justice in 1903, Senator in 1902 and 1906, and a member 
of the Council of State from 1906-1915; he was elected President of 
Chile on June 25, 1915, and inaugurated on December 23 of that 
year. (Herald Tribune, New York, July 17, 1930.) 


URUGUAY 


DanieLt MufXoz.—On June 10, 1930, occurred the death of Daniel 
Mufioz, for years an outstanding figure in Uruguayan diplomatic and 
literary circles. During his long life of public service Senor Munoz 
represented Uruguay as envoy extraordinary and minister pleni- 
potentiary near the Governments of Italy, Austria-Hungary, Great 
Britain, Holland, Sweden, Norway, Spain, Bolivia and Argentina, 
filled the portfolio of Minister of Foreign Relations, and was the 
first to hold the position of Intendente Municipal of Montevideo upon 
the creation of that office in 1908. Despite the arduous duties involved 
in the discharge of his public offices, however, Sefior Mufioz found time 
and strength to devote himself to letters and became well known as 
a publicist, critic, and journalist, writing under the pseudonym of 
Sanson Carrasco. In 1882 he founded the daily, La Razén, a paper 
of which he was the first editor. (La Mafiana, Montevideo, June 
1d, 1980) 


SUBJECT MATTER OF CONSULAR REPORTS 


REPORTS RECEIVED TO JULY 1, 1930 











Subject Date Author 
ARGENTINA 1930 
Executive decree, published May 21, 1930, creating a National | May 29 | Chargé d’affaires, Buenos 
Institute of Nutrition. Aires. 
CHILE 
Review of the consular district of Concepcion, for quarter | May 31 | Camden L. McLain, vice 
ended Mar. 31, 1930. consul at Concepcion. 
Boletin Oficial de la Bolsa de Corredores, for June, 1930_------- June 23 | C.F. Deichman, consul general 
at Valparaiso. 
COLOMBIA 
Annual report of the Cali consular district for year 1929____--_- May 28 ee E. Chapman, consul 
at Cali. 
Review of the Barranquilla district, quarter ended Mar. 31, | June 2) Fletcher Warren, consul at Ba- 
1930. rranquilla. 
COSTA RICA 
Shipmentsompananas toWropes=-2-2-2--==-==-----------_-_= July 5 | Legation, San José. 
CUBA 
Annual report of the Cienfuegos consular district for 1929_..._--| June 20 tuclen N. Sullivan, consul at 
Sienfuegos. 
Telephone development in'Cubaz--- ----+---_---.-_----=--_--=- June 27 . T. F. Dumont, consul 
; general at Habana. 
Review of the commerce and industries for quarter ended June | July 3 Do. 
30, 1930. 
insunancesousinessiin' Cuba-2--2-- 2.2 ---_ +. ----2-22-8-- 2 ace = do Do. 
@ubantcentraluhighiwayes= 222222252. --2. 2-22 See ee abe: July 9 Do. 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Annual report on commerce and industries of the Puerto Plata | May 20) W. A. Bickers, consul at 
district for the year 1929. Puerto Plata. 
EL SALVADOR 
Commerce and industries of El Salvador, quarter ending June | July 9 | A. E. Carleton, consul at San 
30, 1930. Salvador. 
HONDURAS 
Annual review for the year 1929 and quarter ended Dee. 31, 1929-| June 19 | David J. D. Myers, consul at 
Tegucigalpa. 
Commerce and industries of the Tela consular district, quarter | June 20 | T. Monroe Fisher, vice consul 
ended Mar. 31, 19380. at Tela. 
NICARAGUA | 
The decline in the mahogany industry _-_-_-_------------------- | June 23 | Samuel T. Fletcher, consul 
| Bluefields. 
PARAGUAY 
Review of commerce and industries of Paraguay, quarter | June 20 | John B. Faust, vice consul at 
ended Mar. 31, 1930. Asuncion. 
VENEZUELA 
Review of the quarter ending June 30, 1930, and the coming | July 3 Julius Wadsworth, vice consul 


centenary of the death of Bolivar, on Dec. 17, 1930. 








@ 





at Caracas. 
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THE EXPOSITION OF MEXICAN ART’ 


By Count RENE D’HARNONCOURT 


HE Mexican Exposition of the American Federation of Arts 

which will tour the United States? during the winter and summer 
of 1930-81 attempts to present to the American public not only a 
selection of Mexico’s best artistic products but also an illustration 
of the origin and development of Mexican civilization. This exposi- 
tion is concerned only with such works of old and modern applied 
and fine arts as reflect the spirit of Mexico and does not include 
examples of artistic production which, although they are produced 
within the physical boundaries of Mexico, are unassimilated copies 
of European models. A brief review of the cultural development of 
Mexico is necessary for the appreciation of her artistic self-expression 
and for the understanding of the recent renaissance of her arts 
that has placed her in the limelight of artistic interest. 

In 1521 the invading Spaniards, in their dramatic struggle for the 
possession of the New World, found several highly developed civiliza- 
tions, each with its own achievements. The Aztecs, Zapotecans, 
Tarascans, and many other tribes had developed, at that time, 
individual cultures that surprised the contemporary Spanish his- 
torians by their refinement. To secure their own political domination 
the conquerors destroyed all concrete manifestations of the indigenous 
artistic and religious life and imposed upon the Mexicans the Spanish 
language and the Catholic religion. But in spite of the absolute rule 
of the Spanish the basic elements of Indian ideology and habits of 
mind were not even touched, much less transformed. 





1 All illustrations are published by courtesy of the author. 

2 The following schedule for the exhibition has been arranged by the Federation of Arts: Metropolitan 
Museum, New York City, Oct. 13-Nov. 10, 1930; Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Nov. 26-Dee, 16, 1930; 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, Jan. 7-Feb. 4, 1931; Museum of Arts, Cleveland, Feb. 18-Mar, 11, 1931; 
Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, Apr. 1-22, 1931; Art Institute, Milwaukee, May 13-June 3, 1931; 
Speed Memorial Museum, Louisville, June 24-July 15, 1931; and Pan American Round Table, San 
Antonio, Aug. 12-Sept. 2, 1931. 
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PORTRAIT OF A CHILD 


4 typical nineteenth century painting, the work of an unknown artist in Guadalajara, about 1830. (Loaned 
by José Guadalupe Zuno, Governor of the State of Jalisco.) 
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The Spaniards destroyed the pagan temples, palaces, ritual objects, 
and picture manuscripts and wiped out all concrete evidences of 
preconquest civilizations, but they failed to notice that, although 
outwardly the Indian was conforming to the Spanish mores, he was 
actually assimilating only those elements from the new culture that 
could be included in his own conception and beliefs. Thus once 
again a familiar law of history was repeated and the captive Indian 
was laying the foundation for his own new civilization and ultimate 
independence, using contributions from the conquerors’ world to 
strengthen his own. And the distinct cultural life of New Spain, 
which was a union of foreign ideas and elements and Indian psy- 
chology, began to absorb all the people of Mexico, including the 
mestizo and creole. This culture could no longer be controlled 
by a foreign power and different civilization. The War of Inde- 
pendence in the early nineteenth century and the final separation 
of Mexico from her mother country were the logical consequence of 
this condition. 


Although Mexico had become politically free from foreign powers, 
her rulers in the nineteenth century failed to recognize the Mexican 
culture and looked to France as the supreme arbitrator in cultural 
matters. The French intervention and the brief reign of Emperor 
Maximilian had less effect on the basic life of the country than this 
worship at the altars of French art and thought. Mexico, which 
could not be satisfied with this second-hand culture, finally revolted 
and gained its cultural independence in the social revolution of 1910. 

In 1910 the intellectuals of the Madero revolution recognized the 
existence of the new and unappreciated culture and they started the 
nationalistic movement which has resulted in the Mexican Renais- 
sance of painting. This new heretical idea was given material and 
spiritual aid by the Government, which commissioned the young artists 
to decorate the public buildings with frescoes that glorified Mexico 
in a new and thoroughly Mexican way. Not only in painting but in 
all other phases of cultural life has there been a struggle to discover 
the true Mexican formula which for the past 20 years has been attract- 
ing attention from the world. There is now a civilization in Mexico 
which deserves the attention and study of students of world cultures. 

The Mexican Exposition of the American Federation of Arts 
attempts to show not only the products of the last 20 years of struggle 
toward a Mexican ideal but also shows earlier pieces which indicate 
the line of development. There are two distinct sections in the show: 
one of the old and modern applied arts and old fine arts and the other 
of modern fine arts. The former includes the unconscious expression 
of national characteristics in works of art that were intended to be 
copies of foreign models but resulted in independent creations, and the 
second shows the conscious expression of Mexican ideology. 
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We find throughout all post-Columbian Mexican art history that 
there have been created, on Mexican soil, art objects that do not 
show the Mexican spirit. This is the natural result of the long Span- 
ish rule, the European influence and the close relationship to the 
United States at the present time. 

The best example of this type of product is the Talavera of Puebla, 
technically the best pottery in the country and commercially the most 
important, but purely Spanish in form and design. The old guild 
system introduced by the conquerors prevented everybody but Span- 


WATER JAR 


Example of the most primi- 
tive Mexican pottery, 
baked over open fire. 
From San Miguel Guapa, 
State of Guerrero. 





iards from entering the industry and naturally kept the character of 
the product purely European. Therefore the value of this pottery and 
of various other articles made for tourist consumption is negligible 
in an exposition of Mexican arts. 


The applied arts are the truest expression of the people and since 
they were never considered important enough to be censored they have 
developed unmolested and almost uninfluenced by foreign products. 
The native artisan who has an abundance of raw materials, an age-old 
tradition, a natural manual dexterity and an innate good taste has 
made the applied arts of Mexico equal to the best in the world. 


— 
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Nearly every craft known to other countries is represented and within 
each class there are a number of individual styles which result in a 
great wealth of products. 

The current exposition, which contains many and varied examples 
of the known craft work, does not pretend to be exhaustive. The 
native wares of many parts of the Republic are still unknown and 
each year many new objects of popular manufacture are brought to 
light. Some of the articles that are of greatest artistic value are 
being shown for the first time although they have been manufactured 
in their own localities for many hundreds of years. 


Ceremonial masks are still used in rural Mexico in ritual dances. 
They are the clearest example of the adoption of existing religious 
forms by the Catholic church as a part of her ritual in Mexico. 





PRIMITIVE CEREMONIAL MASKS 


Left to right: The devil; bearded mask; tiger. The first and third are from the State of Guerrero; the 
bearded mask was made by the Yaqui Indians, State of Sonora. (Loaned to the exhibit by Senor Jorge 
Enciso, Chief of the Bureau of Fine Arts.) 


These masks usually represent characters from a Passion Play or 
legends of Catholic saints but they are entirely Indian in their con- 
ception and execution. The Yaqui Indian Deer Dance, as well as 
the dances of other tribes in the States of Durango and Chihuahua, 
bears a resemblance to the dances of the American Indian of the 
Southwest. In many cases the masks still keep their original names 
although the identity of the prototype is lost, as can be seen in 
the case of Pontius Pilate, who is now frequently seen as a jester. 
Although the significance of these masks has been lost, their sculp- 
tural strength, fine craftsmanship, characteristic stylization, and 
robust design give them a merited place with African, Oceanic, and 
Alaskan indigenous sculpture. Some preconquest elements can still 
be seen in the animal masks, which may be derived from the war 
costumes of Aztec nobles. 
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LACQUER BOWL 


An early seventeenth century bow from Patzcuaro, State of Michoacan. (Loaned by His Excellency 
Dwight W. Morrow, Ambassador of the United States in Mexico.) 


An outstanding example of the grafting of Mexican art on a Euro- 
pean subject can be seen in the milagros and retablos. Milagros are 
small images made of silver, gold, or bronze hung on a patron saint as 
a votive offering. These small metal sculptures show a very definite 
national treatment and are an enlightening ray into the religious 
psychology of the Indian. If a man wishes to give thanks for being 
alive after being in a street-car accident he may give the saint a mi- 
lagro as a votive offering which represents either the street car, the 
injured member of the man’s body, himself, or a likeness of the 
saint. 

Retablos are votive picture offerings hung on the walls of churches 
to commemorate the recovery of the donor from some grave danger.* 





§The word retablo also means a Series of paintings or sculptures representing a story or event; or 
signifies the architectural decoration of an altar. Cf. English retable.—Editor. 
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OLD WATER JARS 


Jars from Guadalajara, State of Jalisco, dating from the beginning of the nineteenthcentury. (Loaned by 
the Guadalajara Museum.) 


These pictures, usually painted on wood or tin, show the person in 
some stage of his affliction and also have the likeness of the patron 
saint or Virgin saving the victim by miraculous powers. In colonial 
days only nobles and members of the wealthy middle class were 
donors of retablos and milagros; the pictures were painted on canvas by 
some professional artist. Later the custom was adopted by the 
Indian, who used cheaper materials such as tin and wood, and intro- 
duced a simpler form and style. Retablo painting and milagro making 
became the trades for the poor Indian whose sincerity and faith made 
and continue to make these votive offerings one of the most signifi- 
cant manifestations of popular art. 


Among the most interesting examples of Indian craftsmanship are 
the old feather pictures, which show religious subjects executed in 
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feathers with an amazing skill and patience. In preconquest times 
the art of making feather vestments and ornaments was considered 
the finest known among the Aztecs and Tarascans, who made elaborate 
robes for their nobles and priests. Sahagtn and other historians of 
the time devoted many pages to the description of the beauty and 
richness of these ornaments. Many thousands of humming-bird 
feathers were necessary to finish even a small piece. In colonial days 
the Spaniards supplied the native workman with religious pictures to 
be copied in feathers. Later they used colored lithographs and had 
only parts covered with feathers. Thus the art was gradually lost, 
until to-day we find only tawdry birds with a few bright-hued feathers 
pasted on the painted surfaces. There is in the exhibition one 
modern feather picture copied from a seventeenth century original 
in the old manner. This picture was made by one of the old feather- 
working families and shows that the art is not dead. 


Mexico’s other plastic arts are well represented in the exposition and 
there are many examples of the numerous varieties of pottery, weav- 
ings, and lacquer work from the various parts of the Republic. These, 
both old and modern pieces, evidence the steady domination of the 
real Mexican spirit and show clearly the origins of the fine paintings 
of the modern Mexican artist. 

The first manifestations of true Mexican painting appeared in 
the village churches, which were too poor to hire professional and 
European artists and had to be content with the work of native 
Indian painters. This economic fact gave rise to the colonial primi- 
tive, one of the best examples of Mexican fine arts. These Indian 
artists were given engravings and book illuminations to copy in oil, 
but the result was likely to be a distinct work of art, the character of 
which in many cases antedated the model. The subject and general 
composition remained the same, but the spiritual content and technique 
were entirely Indian. These local artists had a curious way of paint- 
ing several distinct subjects on the same canvas and separating them 
by heavy dark lines which gave the completed painting still less of the 
flavor of the original. The canvases were glued directly to the frame, 
which was usually made by the artist. Most of the Mexican primi- 
tives date from the seventeenth century and come from the States of 
Guerrero, Michoacan, and Guanajuato. 

In the nineteenth century, after freedom had been gained from Spain, 
the native artist found a new field for work. The beginning of 
national consciousness demanded that political events and persons of 
importance be depicted in painting. And although the rulers of this 
period expected a close parallel to French painting, the native 
artists, even though they tried to conform to this requirement, re- 
mained true to their Mexican tradition. Externally many of the 
paintings of this period approach the European style, but this is in 
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PAINTING BY DIEGO RIVERA (OID ON TIN) 


part due to the similarity of the life of both places. The painting of 
this period in Mexico is characterized by a humorless fidelity of 
portrayal, a severity of composition, and a craftsman’s love of detail. 
The cultural independence won in 1910 at last gave the painters of 
Mexico the right to function freely in their own true Mexican tradi- 
tion. Although the bourgeois may have been privately shocked and 
startled by the new free expression, the praise of the world stifled 
their disapproval. The active and growing painters of the present 
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OIL BY JULIO CASTELLANOS 


This artist is considered in Mexico perhaps the most important of the younger group of painters. 


day have a true foundation in the simple life of their people, and are 
faithful to the tradition that has come down to them from the picture 
writing and frescoes of the preconquest Indian through the primitives, 
retablos, and native secular paintings. The material and moral support 
lent to the Mexican Renaissance by the revolutionary government 
has made it a movement of international significance. 


The plan for this exposition was conceived by His Excellency Dwight 
W. Morrow, Ambassador of the United States in Mexico, who, in 
deep appreciation of the merits of Mexican art, realized the import- 
ance of giving the American public an opportunity to know this art in 
its most outstanding manifestations. He consulted with Dr. Fred- 
erick P. Keppel, President of the Carnegie Corporation of New York, 
who at that time was also the acting director of the American Fed- 
eration of Arts. 

To realize the project, Mr. Homer Saint-Gaudens, Director of the 
Department of Fine Arts of the Carnegie Institute of Pittsburgh, was 
asked to survey the field in Mexico and to outline the scope of the 
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exposition. Through the courtesy of his trustees he was able to ac- 
cept the ambassador’s invitation, and as a result spent the month of 
November, 1929, traveling through Mexico from Guadalajara to 
Oaxaca in an effort to understand not only the genius of Mexican 
art, but also its practical application, both in its fine and applied 
forms. 

Through the kind offices of Ambassador Morrow, the author of 
this article was suggested to Mr. Saint-Gaudens as the man best 
fitted to develop the details of this exposition, to choose and collect 
the articles and to organize the initial setting forth of this collec- 
tion in Mexico City under the auspices of the Mexican Ministry of 
Education. 

The Mexican Government, realizing the importance of this exposi- 
tion, loaned valuable and unique examples of early art from the 
National Museum in Mexico City and the State Museum in Guadala- 
jara. And it also generously lent its help and moral support to the 
organizers in creating an exhibit which was a true representation of 
Mexico’s artistic production. 

An honorary committee consisting of Ambassador Morrow, Don 
Genaro Estrada, Minister of Foreign Affairs, Don Luis Montes de 
Oca, Minister of Finance, Don Moisés Séenz, former Assistant 
Secretary of Education, and Don Carlos Trejo Lerdo y Tejada, 
present Assistant Secretary of Education, was organized and an ad- 
visory committee appointed consisting of the most important artists 
and connoisseurs of the country: Don Diego Rivera, Dr. Atl, Don 
Francisco Diaz de Leon, Don Roberto Montenegro, Don Jorge 
Enciso, Don Gabriel Fernandez Ledesma, and Don Antonio Cortez. 
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SIMON BOLIVAR 


THE BOLIVAR CENTENARY 


I. ITS SIGNIFICANCE 


By J. Frep Rippy, Ph. D., 
Professor of History, Duke University 


N December 17, 1930, the centenary of Bolivar’s death will be 

observed by scores of universities and societies in the United 
States as well as in Latin America. It is entirely fitting that this 
should be so, for Simén Bolivar is the acknowledged liberator of five 
nations' and one of the great personalities of the Spanish race. 
Moreover, the peoples whom he set free are destined to make an 
important contribution to human welfare and progress. 

At the time their independence was won from Spain the popula- 
tion of these five nations amounted to some 5,000,000 souls and their 
combined area was approximately 2,000,000 square miles. Thus 
Bolivar emancipated twice as large an area, twice as many people, 
and five times as many nations as did Washington. But a compari- 
son of the two men is not possible or appropriate here. Each was 
superb in his day and environment, but they lived in different coun- 
tries among vastly different peoples. 

Bolivar’s career possesses the irresistible attraction of a romance. 
He was born rich and he died poor (1783-1830), having spent his 
fortune in the struggle for liberty. He was of pure Spanish blood 
and noble descent. An orphan at 3, his early teachers were an errant 
philosopher and an eminent poet. Not yet 16, he was sent abroad 
to complete his education in Europe. He visited Mexico and Cuba 
on his way to France and Spain. He witnessed the coronation of 
Napoleon and the corruption of the Spanish court. He fell deeply 
in love and married a lady of noble family. He then returned to 
his vast Venezuelan estates to settle down, but in less than a year an 
epidemic carried away his young wife, leaving him disconsolate. 
He returned to Europe and met his old philosopher-teacher. A new 
Hannibal, on Monte Sacro in Rome he took an oath to redeem his 
oppressed patria. The process required almost 20 years. 

In northern South America Bolivar stands out supreme, the most 
versatile man of his day. He possessed an ardent and soaring imag- 
ination. He was an industrious reader and a profound thinker. He 
knew the Greek and Latin classics, Bacon and Holbach, Montesquieu 
and the Encyclopedists. He discussed with José Joaquin Olmedo the 





1 To-day six: Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador, Bolivia, Peru, and Panama, the last being emancipated 
as part of Colombia. 
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Ode to Junin. He penetrated the hidden mysteries of his epoch and 
gave out permanent political formulas. A prophet, in a sense, he 
predicted the future of Spanish America so accurately that its future 
appears to have obeyed his incantation. Most of his ideas were 
expressed while in motion or in the midst of anarchy or in exile. He 
passed with marvelous rapidity across tropical jungles and snow clad 
mountains, thrilling men by his eloquence, organizing military cam- 
paigns and governments, dictating “‘plans’’ and constitutions, creat- 
ing nations. Difficulties exalted his will; defeat rendered him more 
terrible than victory. ‘What can we do?” asked his destitute and 
discouraged lieutenants as they crossed the bleak Andes on the way 
to meet the enemy. He replied in a word: ‘‘Conquer!” “He alone 
is war,” said the Spanish general Morillo. His captains feared and 
loved him. ‘At times,’’ confessed Santander, ‘“‘I approach him full 
of rancor, and the very sight of him disarms me, and I go away filled 
with admiration.” Always the grand cavalier, he freed a thousand 
of his slaves by the stroke of his pen, renounced pensions, thrice 
refused a crown. 

It has been said that Bolivar’s life is the ‘history of a great suc- 
cess and a great failure. He succeeded in throwing off forever the 
yoke of Spain ...; he failed to set up, in place of Spanish dominion, 
anything resembling a stable, free, and popular government.” But 
the Jatter task was, under the circumstances, an impossible one and 
failure here hardly detracts from his greatness. He had to deal with 
primitive and mixed races and with creole Spaniards whom Spain 
had carefully deprived of all participation in government. ‘The 
mass of the people, sunk in superstition, servility, and ignorance, 
were without initiate or (developed) capacity.”’ The majority of the 
leaders were without knowledge of or experience in statecraft. With 
such materials Washington could have done no better. 

Bolivar fully realized his administrative failure and died in despair. 
But time and patience often solve many problems. The turbulent 
society which the Liberator confronted was unique in the world’s 
annals. Primitive races had been absorbed into the body politic, 
creole Spaniards without knowledge of or experience in government 
or applied sciences had been severed from the parent monarchy and 
set adrift in the modern world where technical skill and adminis- 
trative ability were the prime requisites of success. As these socie- 
ties emerge they appear as something unique and interesting, if not 
superior. 

Colombia, Peru, Venezuela, Bolivia, Ecuador, and Panama— 
the nations emancipated by Bolivar—reveal unmistakable signs of 
progress. Their combined population is now 22,000,000 and their 
annual foreign trade is valued at nearly $850,000,000. Their 
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resources are being rapidly developed and their means of transporta- 
tion and communication gradually extended. Education and 
sanitation are improving the condition of the masses and a vivid 
social consciousness is permeating the leaders. If Bolivar could 
return to the scene of his activities to-day, he would discover that 
his pessimism was in part unfounded. Owing to a late start and 
climatic and topographical handicaps these nations are still over- 
coming difficulties in administration and practical science, but they 
are making substantial contributions in art, literature, and the social 
graces. 

The centenary of Bolivar’s death may very appropriately serve to 
direct our attention to this remarkable man. It may also furnish a 
fitting occasion for a careful examination of the history, culture, and 
problems of the six nations who proudly proclaim him as their 
emancipator. 

Between the United States and these countries there is a decided 
community of interests. Economically, they are producing just the 
things we need and we are manufacturing what they need; we have 
capital and technical skill to invest and they furnish a field for our 
dollars and our enterprise. Politically, we are engaged in the same 
experiment and neither can fail to be interested in the progress of the 
other. Moreover, they belong to the same human species and are 
a unique race. We can not be indifferent to their fate. 


IJ. PARTICIPATION OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 


By He totst BRAINERD, 


Chief, Division of Intellectual Cooperation, Pan American Union 


ECEMBER 17 of this year will mark the close of a full century 

since the death of the great South American leader, Simén 
Bolivar. The memory of the illustrious statesman, emancipator of 
half a continent and founder of the six “Bolivarian nations’’— 
Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, and Panama—will be 
fittingly honored not only by these countries but by many others as 
well. In Venezuela, his birthplace, a commemorative monument 
will be placed on the site of the Battle of Carabobo, which decided the 
fate of national independence. The entire foreign debt of the Republic 
is to be paid off, as an act of homage to the founder of the nation. 
In Lima an important congress of Bolivarian Societies will be 
held, with important literary and musical competitions; statues of 
Bolivar are to be erected in Lima, in Quito, and in other South 
American capitals, as well as in Rome and Madrid, and a street in 
Paris will be named for him. 
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An event of such world-wide significance could not fail to be ob- 
served in the United States also, and many universities, colleges, 
schools, clubs, and similar groups are planning to hold commemorative 
exercises. To assist in the preparation of suitable programs, the 
Pan American Union has assembled the following material which 
will be sent free to any responsible organization soliciting it: 

A biographical sketch of General Sim6én Bolivar. 

Two lists of works on Bolivar, one of 22 pages, intended for research 
students, and a brief one for more popular use. 

A reproduction of one of the famous portraits of Bolivar. 

The Governing Board of the Pan American Union will observe the 
centenary by holding a special session at which the Hon. Henry L. 
Stimson, Secretary of State and Chairman of the Board, will make an 
address rendering tribute to the South American hero. This meeting 
will be broadcast over a network of stations covering the United States 
between 3 and 3.30 p. m. Eastern Standard Time, on December 17. 
Any institution holding a commemorative meeting on that day 
might well arrange to include this half hour’s broadcast in its program, 
and in any event it would be exceedingly desirable to provide facilities 
for bringing this inspiring tribute to a student audience. 





A BOTANICAL TRIP TO EASTERN PERU 
AND AMAZONIAN BRAZIL 


By Exvusworts P. Kine 
United States National Museum 


and 


ALBERT C. SMITH 
New York Botanical Gardens 


HE plant life of the eastern slopes of the Andes Mountains and 

the adjacent lowlands of the upper Amazon and its tributaries is 
very scantily represented in the herbaria of botanical institutions in 
the United States. Most of the collecting in that area has been done 
by such European botanists as Spruce, Matthews, Poeppig, Ule, 
Weberbauer, and Tessmann, and their collections are deposited in 
European herbaria. In this region grow plants of great medicinal 
and general commercial value, which are coming more and more into 
the life of the people of all countries as the territory is being opened 
up by new highways and railroads, improved river navigation, 
and the airplane. Requests are continually being received by botan- 
ical institutions of the United States for precise information regarding 
these plants, but in the absence of adequate material in their collec- 
tions answers to such queries necessarily are often meager and un- 
satisfactory. 

With a view to obtaining a general collection of the plants of the 
eastern slopes of the Peruvian Andes and the adjoining part of the 
Amazon Valley, an expedition was sent into the region last year by 
the Smithsonian Institution, the New York Botanical Garden co- 
operating in the project. The personnel of the expedition consisted 
of Mr. William J. Dennis and the writers. Realizing that the vast 
field assigned to us could by no means be covered in the time at our 
disposal, we left New York in March, 1929, with very flexible plans, 
but with the general intention of going to the eastern forests with the 
least possible delay in the mountains. 

We proceeded via the Panama Canal directly to Callao, the port of 
Lima, the Peruvian capital. Thanks to arrangements which had been 
made by the State Department and by the then Peruvian Ambassador 
to the United States, Doctor Velarde, formalities at the port were 
reduced to a minimum, and soon we were in Lima, ready to make 
preparations to proceed to the interior. Lima isa city of about 200,000, 
situated about 7 miles from the coast, a city with a mixture of the old 
and the new, the old part with its narrow streets and picturesque 
buildings, the new sections with broad avenues and beautiful homes. 
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The immediate vicinity, and indeed the entire western slope at low 
altitudes, is dry and quite unproductive of plant life in variety, 
and our only botanical work there consisted in a visit to the well-kept 
botanical garden, through which we were shown by Doctor Aspiazu. 
The week spent in Lima was one of busy preparation, punctuated by 
visits to the famous cathedral, the University of San Marcos, the 
Museum of Archaeology, the modern country club, and many other 
points which give Lima such an appeal to tourists. Among the many 
friends we made there were Dr. Rada y Gamio, then Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Sefior Aguilar, then of the Ministry of Promotion, Dr. Miré 
Quesada, editor of Hl Comercio, and Dr. August Weberbauer, a 
botanist whose collections form an integral part of our knowledge 
of Peruvian flora. The courtesy of the Peruvian Government in 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL PALACE, LIMA 


advising officials in the interior of our proposed visit and requesting 
that all possible assistance be rendered we appreciated greatly. 
The valley of the Rio Rimac forms the gateway to the interior. 
Along this stream from its mouth to its source in glacial snow is built 
the Central Railway of Peru, an awe-inspiring piece of engineering 
work. In ashort 171 kilometers! of track it attains an altitude of 
4,776 meters,! a height equaled by no other passenger road in the 
world. The train winds upward along startling precipices and among 
tremendous crags, passing through more than 60 tunnels and often 
“side-stepping”’ by means of switchbacks. The traveler is so im- 
pressed by this engineering feat that he is prone to neglect the 
gorgeous scenery. ‘The lack of trees and large shrubs is a feature of 
the vegetation—in fact, as seen from the train, the country does not 
promise a profusion of material to the collector. 





1 Kilometer equals 0.62 mile; meter equals 3.28 feet. 
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This is not the case, however, if the botanist makes a closer exam- 
ination of the hillsides by stopping off at one of the many small towns 
along the route. To break the trip “up the hill’? and thus avoid 
the soroche, the mountain sickness against which one is warned a 
hundred times, we spent two days at Rio Blanco, a pleasant little 
village at 3,500 meters altitude. Here we obtained a representative 
collection of the many herbs and dwarf shrubs of the western slope. 
As usual at this altitude, the predominating flower color is vellow, a 
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brilliant tinge being given to the landscape by numerous plants of 
the sunflower and figwort families. 

Proceeding along the railway, we crossed the crest of the western 
range by a tunnel under the beautiful snow-capped peaks, and saw a 
tributary of the Amazon for the first time. The railway leads down 
a gentler slope to the mining town of Oroya, which lies at the base 
of the second range of the Andes. At this point the railway divides, 
one branch leading south to Huancayo, the other north to Cerro de 
Pasco, the headquarters of the Cerro de Pasco Copper Corporation, 
which, through the kindness of the manager, Mr. Kingsmill, gave us 
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much valuable assistance. From a botanical viewpoint, the central 
valley at this point is a bleak and wind-swept puna, with a vegeta- 
tion of grasses and prostrate mountain herbs forming a. colorless 
landscape. 

Tarma, a town beyond the second range, at 3,200 meters altitude, 
served as our headquarters for a few days, and here we were made 
welconie at the home of Senor Angel Garcia. The region is dry and 
too well cultivated to be of great value to the collector, but never- 
theless we obtained some unusual specimens. The only tree which 
thrives at this altitude is the introduced eucalyptus, stately rows of 
which form patterns on the hillsides. 
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MOUNT LA JUNTAY, PERU 


Many interesting species were collected at the base of the snow line. 


Leaving Tarma for a time, we turned southward and made the 
town of Huancayo our first objective. Mr. Dennis had spent several 
years in Huancayo, so we did not feel absolute strangers to its high- 
land atmosphere, its surrounding ranges of hills, its streets crowded 
with Indians on market days. Making us feel more at home were 
the American teachers at the Instituto Andino and the scientists at 
the Magnetic Observatory of the Carnegie Institution. Mr. and Mrs. 
Paul Ledig, our hosts at the observatory, made our visit to Huancayo 
a delightful one. 

Our most interesting field trip in the vicinity of Huancayo was to 
Mount La Juntay, the ‘‘Mountain of Perpetual Snow.” Collecting 
at the base of the snow line revealed many small species of herbs 
which we did not find elsewhere. The mountain is cut up into sev- 
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eral peaks, resulting in the formation of various glaciers and beautiful 
series of small lakes. We each visited a different glacier and met 
again at dusk after the niost enjoyable and exciting day of the entire 
trip. 

Huancayo lies in the valley of the Mantaro River, which here has 
a southeasterly course, although eventually it makes a sudden turn, 
to flow in the opposite direction toward the Amazon. Near this 
bend, on the small Rio Huarpa, hes Huanta, which was to be our 
next headquarters. This is the center of an arid mountain region, 
at the base of the range of the Andes which separates the Mantaro 
and the Apurimac drainage. At Huanta we outfitted for our first 
mule trip, a rather difficult task because the peasants were celebrating 
Labor Day, a time at which they will neither work nor allow their 
beasts to work. However, we prevailed upon the Subprefect of 
the Province to commandeer mules and equipment for us, and with 
this outfit we started eastward over the mountains. 

The scenery along this trail to the Apurimac is superb. Two distinct 
ridges are crossed at about 4,500 meters before the trail makes its 
final descent to the jungles. For the first part of the trip the mountain 
sides are a riot of colorful herbs, with a few shrubs and an occasional 
low, much-gnarled tree. But on the third day out, on passing through 
a gap in the mountains, we saw the Amazonian forest spread out 
below, a dark sea of tree tops, relieved only by the pale leaves or 
bright yellow flowers of some forest giant. The real forest begins at 
Aina, a small settlement whose orange trees and orchid-laden woods 
were doubly welcome after our weeks in the mountains. For 10 days 
our headquarters was Aina, from which we made a trip two days 
farther east to the Rio Apurimac, over a road which is merely a suc- 
cession of decaying logs, half-fallen bridges, and deep mudholes. 
This part of the montafia is settled only at a few isolated spots, one of 
which is a Franciscan mission, Kimpitiriki. Here we were received 
with great kindness by the priests, and the following days weenjoyed 
our first real lowland collecting. Here, too, we first came into contact 
with lowland Indians, whose civilization and physique form a sharp 
contrast to that of the descendants of Incas who inhabit the moun- 
tains. All the Indians we met on the trip were of a friendly and 
curious disposition, showing none of the head-hunting proclivities 
assigned to certain tribes of them. Animal life in this region appears 
scarce, though the numerous wounds on the backs of the mules each 
morning showed that vampire bats were abundant. 

Having made satisfactory collections in this part of the montana, 
we retraced our route through Huanta and Huancayo to Tarma, where 
we made plans for the continuation of our trip to the Amazon. The 
first stage of this journey, by auto, carried us down into the fertile 
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valley of the Chanchamayo River. Strangely, this 48-mile auto ride 
from Tarma to La Merced provided one of the greatest thrills of the 
trip. The total descent is about 2,400 meters, the greater part of this 
coming within a very few miles, where the highway descends in a 
series of S curves from the top to the bottom of the Tarma Valley. 
The road is scarcely wider than the car, and one-way traffic is main- 
tained, passage going up and down on alternate days. With their 
inherent love of excitement the native drivers make little use of 
brakes, the car swinging around curves with the out wheels almost in 
the air, brushing against jutting cliffs, and shooting through tunnels. 
To meet a cow, strayed from her hillside pasture to the road, or a mule 
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DRYING COFFEE AT THE PERENE COLONY 


Coffee of an especially fine quality is the chief product of the Perené agricultural colony in central Peru. 


caravan proceeding in the wrong direction, is embarrassing, to say the 
least. Obviously 1t was impossible to collect many plants en route, 
but later we returned to two especially inviting localities, Carpapata, 
where we were the guests of Mr. A. D. Bryant, of the Cerro de Pasco 
Copper Corporation, and Huacapistana, a locality made famous 
botanically by the collections of Doctor Weberbauer. 

In the Chanchamayo, collections were made from three principal 
bases: La Merced, the hacienda of Sefior Carlos Schunke above San 
Ramon, and the Perené Colony, where we were entertained for two 
weeks by the director, Sefior Victor Valleriestra, and his sons. A 
fellow guest at the colony was Sefior Romafia, the Prefect of the 
Department of Junin, a most simpdtico official, who gave us valuable 
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letters of introduction. The Chanchamayo region is particularly 
interesting as within a small area there is considerable difference in 
altitude, and collecting consequently is varied. 

From this part of Peru a mule trail leads over a low range to the 
navigable waters of the Amazon system. This is the only route of any 
importance which connects Amazonian Peru with the central moun- 
tainous region. It is known as the Pichis Trail, with a total length of 
about 200 kilometers and an altitude range from 400 to 2,000 meters. 
Toward the end of June the writers were ready to start on this phase 
of the journey, while Mr. Dennis was to join us at the river port by 
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This route is through a very rich vegetation 


airplane. More and more of the interior travel is being done by 
airplane, a method which saves weeks of time as well as the fatigue 
and discomfort of caravan travel. 

The Pichis Trail is traveled twice a month by a mail caravan, but 
other travelers are few. We often went the entire day seeing no one 
but our mule drivers and their weary charges. At intervals of 20 to 
35 kilometers, a day’s travel, very satisfactory tambos (as the small 
inns are called) are located, and whenever we came to one of these in 
a region of special botanical interest we would delay a day and make 
as large collections as possible. Of unusual interest was an open 
sphagnum bog, much resembling those of northern regions, where 
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terrestrial orchids were abundant and where we found a familiar 
plant, our common cinnamon fern. At one of these tambos, a flimsy 
looking house made of palm trunks and thatched palm leaves, we had 
our only serious misadventure of the entire trip. Our presses slung 
over kerosene burners caught fire, and soon the entire room was in 
flames. Quick and judicious use of water saved the building, and 
fortunately only a few specimens were scorched. 

But travelers other than collectors are advised to take the air route. 
The road winds endlessly around little spurs of the mountains, 
maintaining for the most part a very steady grade. The usual 
traveler doubtless finds it a very dull trip, as every curve brings him 
up against a solid mass of green without variety. The scenery is not 
comparable with that of the trails of the higher mountains, for on 
every hand is dense tropical verdure without open vistas. But it may 
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be imagined that to us it was a trip full of exciting adventures, for we 
could not round a bend without finding on the other side some 
remarkable plant. 

After 11 days along this trail we reached the terminus on the Rio 
Pichis, a good tambo known as Puerto Yessup. The Pichis is a 
swift and narrow stream, very shallow in the dry season, the time 
at which we made our trip. These headwaters, and in fact all the 
rivers of the Amazon system, have a tremendous rise and fall dependent 
upon the season, the variation sometimes being as much as 50 feet. 
For a week or two we slowly worked downstream, traveling in a 
capacious dugout canoe and making headquarters at three very 
ideally located settlements—Puerto Yessup, Puerto Bermudez, and 
Cahuapanas, at the last of which we were the guests of fellow country- 
men of ours. 
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This method of traveling is the most delightful to be found in the 
Tropics. The canoe is propelled leisurely by Indian boys who are 
not prone to overwork in the tropical sun. The river is sufficiently 
narrow to permit a good view of the plant and animal life on its 
banks. Noisy monkeys swing from tree to tree; alligators and turtles 
bask in muddy places on the shore; flocks of brilliant birds of the 
parrot type fly over the tree tops. At intervals the paddlers throw 
dynamite into the deep pools, then dive for the stunned fish. There 
is no need to spur the paddlers on, for the only goal is a sandbar 
jutting out into the stream, and until dusk the sand fleas make 
camping unbearable. Fortunately these pests disappear with the 
sun and do not attack again until the traveler is on the river in the 
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AIRPLANES AT SAN RAMON, PERU 


Biweekly air service is maintained between this point and Iquitos. 


morning. Camping is a simple matter. There being little danger 
of rain in the dry season, cots are set up in the sand; a supper of 
fish, yuca, and turtle eggs is prepared by the crew boys; and there 
is quiet until bands of howler monkeys roar at dawn. 

Soon we gave up canoe travel and met the mail launch which carried 
us to Masisea on the Rio Ucayali, the head of large river-boat navi- 
gation. We reached Masisea July 25, 27 days after leaving the 
Chanchamayo. Mr. Dennis arrived by airplane the same day, 
having made the trip in two and a half hours, a good illustration of 
the difference aviation is making in travel time in the interior of 
South America, even making allowance for our collecting on the way. 

Iquitos, which was to be our main headquarters for the remainder 
of the trip, is five days by steamer from Masisea, and is situated on 
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the Amazon a short distance below the point where that river is 
formed by the junction of the Ucayali and the Marafon. It is the 
capital of the Department of Loreto, and the only town of importance 
in northwestern Peru. It is a thoroughly progressive city of about 
20,000 population, one of the most charming cities we have visited 
in South America. It is a surprisingly healthful place, almost entirely 
without malaria and other tropical diseases that prospective travelers 
fear. Through the courtesy of Mr. Graham Ker, of the Standard 
Oil Co. of Peru, a house was put at our disposal, which served as 
living and working quarters during the rest of our stay in Peru, 
and from which we made trips of considerable length. Col. Molino 
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IQUITOS, PERU 


One of the fine buildings on the Malecén. Ocean-going vessels reach this port, 2,200 miles from the mouth 
of the Amazon. 


Dertiano, the Prefect of the Department of Loreto, received us kindly 
and facilitated our work with letters of introduction to other officials. 

The last half of August and the first half of September were spent 
on the rivers above Iquitos. Mr. Dennis traveled on the navigable 
part of the Marafion and the Morona, while the writers made head- 
quarters at Yurimaguas, a town on the Rio Huallaga about five days 
above Iquitos. Collecting in this region proved very profitable. 
There is little variation in elevation, but a different flora is found in 
various habitats. Land which is inundated at high water is desig- 
nated by the natives as monte bajo, and supports a flora characterized 
by palms, aroids, and large epiphyte-laden trees. The higher land, 
known as monte alto, is the home of innumerable melastomes, 
pipers, and rubiaceous and other plants. 
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From Yurimaguas we made trips in several directions. One of 
the most interesting was to the right of way being cleared for the 
proposed railroad from Yurimaguas to the Pacific. Among the most 
difficult problems for the botanical collector in the tropical jungle 
is the making of herbarium specimens of tall trees and high climbing 
lianas. To cut down a giant tree not only requires much time 
but very often the upper portion merely falls upon some other tree, 
which in turn has to be chopped down, or is supported high up in 
the air by a network of woody vines. So a place where the land is 
being cleared is sought. Along this right of way it was a compara- 
tively simple matter to obtain specimens not only of the large trees 
themselves but also of the dense epiphytic growth covering the top- 
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THE OPERA HOUSE, MANAOS, BRAZIL 


An imposing structure in Brazil’s inland seaport 1,000 miles up the Amazon. 


most branches. Another trip took us to Balsapuerto, a village at 
the base of the mountains where a greater range of altitude was avail- 
able and collecting was reminiscent of the Pichis Trail. For the 
success of our work in this region we are much indebted to the Sub- 
prefect of the Province of Yurimaguas, to Senor Vicente Valera, the 
governor of Balsapuerto, and to Senor Enrique Pardo. 

Before leaving Iquitos for the last time we made a short trip up the 
Rio Itaya to the fincas of San Antonio and Soledad, finding a few 
days of excellent collecting in the forests along this narrow stream. 
A few years previously the German botanist Tessmann had collected 
in the same region, and we attempted to re-collect some of his plants 
from the type locality. Another short trip was made to Mishuyacu, 
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a station maintained by Sefior Guillermo Klug, the ardent plant 
and butterfly collector of Iquitos. In Iquitos, by the kind permission 
of Dr. Harvey Bassler, of the Standard Oil Co. of Peru, we had an 
opportunity to see a duplicate set of Tessmann’s plants and to photo- 
graph some of them. 

It was with regret that we left the pleasant little metropolis of the 
upper Amazon and started downstream; the 2,200-mile trip from 
Iquitos down the Amazon to Para was made as speedily as possible. 
It was, however, rather a vexation to cross Brazil at almost its 
widest part without making large collections. While waiting for 
steamer connections at Manaos time was found for a few short col- 
lecting trips, one made in company with Dr. Adolfo Ducke, of the 





FISHING BOATS AT PARA, BRAZIL 


A picturesque spot on the waterfront of the modern city of Belem (Para) at the mouth of the Amazon. 


Jardim Botanico of Rio de Janeiro, being of particular interest. 
While in Manaos we also became acquainted with Dr. Amelia Sneth- 
lage, of the Museu Nacional at Rio de Janeiro, Mr. Georg Huebner, 
and Mr. E. B. Kirk, all of whom helped to make our short wait there 
a pleasant one. 

During our stay in the charming city of Para, fairly ample collections 
were obtained at Gurupa, on the lower Amazon, and on Mosqueiro 
Island, in the mouth of the Para River. For much of the hospitality 
granted us here we are indebted to Sefior Mesquita, of the Standard 
Oil Co. of Brazil. We also had the pleasure of making the acquaint- 
ance of Dr. Paul Le Cointe, the distinguished director of the Commer- 
cial Museum. The up-to-date atmosphere of these river cities— 
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Manaos and Para—can not be overemphasized; one feels perfectly 
at home, and the sense of being an ‘‘expeditionist”’ is quite lost. 
After considerable delay we boarded a steamer, passed out of the 
mouth of the tremendous Para River, and were landed in New York 
two weeks later, at the end of November. 

About 27,000 individual specimens were brought back, these repre- 
senting 9,200 collection numbers. Complete sets have been deposited 
in the United States National Museum and the New York Botanical 
Garden, and duplicates have been submitted to specialists in various 
groups for study. When the specimens have been authentically 
named, there will be a decided advantage in having this collection 
available for reference when questions as to the identity or distribu- 
tion of plants from the upper Amazon arise. It is hoped that further 
botanical exploration in northeastern Peru and western Brazil will 
be encouraged, particularly with a view to learning more about the 
uses the Indians make of these little-known plants. What medicinal 
plants are there? What plants of other commercial value? What 
gorgeous flowers that might be brought to horticulture? What 
fruits that might find their place beside the banana, the orange, and 
the avocado? Judging from our experience the explorer will receive 
a royal welcome and most generous assistance from Government 
officials and from private citizens. 
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A-GLIMPSE OF MEXICOS RURAG 
oC hO Ov ETS 


By Samueu Guy Inman, LL. D., 


Lecturer in Pan American Relations, Extension Division, Columbia University 


NVITED by the Minister of Education, Sefior Aaron S4enz, to 

accompany him and the erudite Director of Rural Education, Profes- 
sor Rafael Ramirez, to witness the inauguration of one of the new 
rural schools, I left the magnificent headquarters of the Federal 
Department of Education in Mexico City about 11 o’clock and began 
the journey in the Minister’s car over the fine new highway leading 
from the capital to Laredo, Tex. This road runs through the Valley 
of Mexico and over the wonderful old viaduct used by the Indians 
and the early Spaniards to cross the lake which, in ancient days, 
covered a large part of the valley. We passed the spot, marked by 
a large monument and museum, where Morelos, one of the liberators 
of Mexico, was shot by the Spaniards. A few kilometers farther 
north we caught a view of the famous pyramids of the Sun and the 
Moon, testimonials of the great civilization that flourished here ages 
before the birth of Christ. This valley is most enchanting; beautiful 
white clouds, a brilant sun, the mountains rising in the distance, all 
seen through the fresh morning atmosphere, give that thrill which 
every traveler through the Vale of Anahuac has experienced from the 
days of Cortez to the present time. 

It was a wonderful opportunity to have such guides as Sefior Saenz 
and. Professor Ramirez, for we could talk, not only about the beauties 
of nature and the wonders of history, but also about the educational 
problems of Mexico which these men are attacking with such vigor. 
Certainly there is no country in the world that is striving with more 
enthusiasm to solve its educational problems, and endeavoring with 
more determination to socialize every part of its educational develop- 
ment, than is Mexico. 

At kilometer 84, where the road branches, one way leading to 
Pachuca and the other northward to Laredo, we were met by a group 
of officials of the State of Hidalgo. These included the Governor of 
the State, the Chief of the Army in this section, the Director of the 
State Public Schools, the Director of the Federal Schools in Hidalgo, 
and other interesting people. One of the most delightful aspects of 
the day was the association with these gentlemen and the privilege 
of observing them in their actual work. 

As we sped along the excellent new highway, we suddenly found 
ourselves passing through lines of children, drawn up on either side 
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of the road. A rural school had heard of our excursion and was thus 
expressing its appreciation for the aid received from these officials. 
The Minister of Education ordered our cars to stop, and we found 
ourselves overwhelmed with flowers and invited to visit the school up 
on the hill. Here we had our first demonstration of the remarkable 
work these rural schools are accomplishing. 

The major note in the development of these institutions is that 
of cooperation between the school authorities and the community. 
Here, for example, was a new school building of local style, yet better 
decorated and evidently more carefully maintained than other build- 
ings in the village. It was erected under the auspices of a woman 





Courtesy of the National Road Commission of Mexico 


THE MEXICO CITY-LAREDO HIGHWAY 


This highway, 770 miles in length, which will soon be completed, will doubtless attract many motorists 
from the United States to the beautiful capital of Mexico. 


teacher who inspired the men of the community to gather the material, 
the women to furnish the meals, and the children to clear off the 
grounds as the work proceeded. The Governor of the State contrib- 
uted the great beams for the ceiling, and the National Department of 
Education provided the seats and books. The land, about 15 
acres in extent, was taken from the ejido, or communal land, of this 
Indian village. There were vegetable gardens and various farm and 
manual departments; there was also a modern basket ball court. 
Most interesting of all were the fine little Indian children who, I 
noted, are smaller than American school children of the same age. 
They are not the lively youngsters to which we are accustomed; even 
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in their early years they show the taciturn spirit of their ancestors. 
On talking to them, however, we found them very responsive to 
questions as to whether they could read and write and how they 
enjoyed their school. It should be remembered that we were now in 
a part of the country where practically all the inhabitants speak only 
their native Indian language. 

This first stop of ours, however, was only incidental. We were 
going farther along to the Indian town of El Daxthe, to inaugurate 
the new rural school for that community. On our approach the 
church bells began to ring, firecrackers were exploded, the children 
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OO ates 
Courtesy of Samuel Guy Inman 
OPEN-AIR PAINTING SCHOOL AT CHOLULA 
On the occasion of a visit made by the Assistant Secretary of Education, Dr. Trejo y Tejada. The new 


education system of Mexico provides for a number of these schools, where children are encouraged to 
work in the open, selecting their subjects and painting in accordance with their own ideas. 


cried out their greetings, and even the taciturn Indian chiefs entered 
into the applause when they realized that to their humble village, on 
this great occasion, had come such distinguished guests as the Min- 
ister of Education and the Governor of their State. In the midst of 
the applause the Minister of Education was asked to pull the cord 
which was to unveil the lettering on the side of the school building, 
just finished. The words are significant: El Centro Cultural Comunal. 
This was not merely a school; it was the cultural center for the com- 
munity. Here we found people from all the surrounding districts 
gathered to participate in the opening of this simple, one-room edifice, 
which had cost them nearly two years’ work, 
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We first went inside to inspect the hand and art work of the Indian 
pupils, who show remarkable ability in handicraft, inherited from 
their forefathers. We then moved into the open patio to listen to 
the touching songs of the children. We were told that only a year 
ago not even one-tenth of them spoke Spanish, while they now all 
pronounce it in beautiful, clear tones. 

The greatest miracle of the whole occasion was the school-teacher, 
a young girl of perhaps 20, who had never had more than six years 
of formal schooling, but who directed every part of the program 
and was evidently regarded as the real leader of the village. When 
the children sang, she stood, not in front with a baton, but in the 
midst of them, touching one here and one there, exhorting another 
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A NEW RURAL SCHOOL 


A school, with a corner of its garden, at Jacala, State of Hidalgo. 


with her eyes, another with a movement of the head, and altogether 
showing very clearly why she had such wonderful influence with the 
children as well as with the parents. The singing ceased and little 
recitations, such as we have heard in our own schools, were given. 
The Sefiorita then mounted an improvised platform and gave an 
earnest address of welcome. That country girl, with only sixth- 
gerade preparation, fully aware that this was the biggest event in her 
life, yet unabashed, made a beautiful address in which she thanked 
the Minister of Education, the Governor of the State, the Superin- 
tendent of Rural Schools, and especially her beloved friends of the 
community for all they had done to support her during the years of 
struggle and building. Hers was the vision, hers the work, hers the 
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baffling suffering of those long years; but all of that was forgotten 
in that great day of victory. 

Minister Séenz, like the rest of us, was profoundly touched, and 
made a noble response. One was conscious not only of the sacrifices 
of these poor people who had created this school out of almost nothing, 
but of the impressive fact that Mexico has a Minister of Education 
willing to leave his pleasant duties in the beautiful capital and go to 
a distant Indian village to participate with the people in their tri- 
umphs. ‘‘O, I love it,’’ said the Minister afterwards to me; “‘in the 
capital one is surrounded by routine duties and the complications of 
official life, but out here the enthusiasm of these simple country folk 
begets new inspiration.” 





Courtesy of Rafael Ramirez 


BUILDING A RURAL SCHOOL AT AXOTLAN, STATE OF MEXICO 


Members of the community, regardless of age, assisted in its erection. 


After the exercises we saw an exhibition game of basket ball. 
Yes, basket ball has almost come to be the symbol of the new Mexico. 
The game was directed by the athletic expert of the Department of 
Education, who had trained these Indian boys to be most skillful 
players. It was strange to see a tremendously fought game carried 
on in absolute silence. Even at a time like this the Indian does not 
permit himself to abandon this taciturnity. It would be interesting 
indeed to see one of these Indian teams play against an enthusiastic, 
rah-rah, North American high-school team. 

From the basket-ball field we went over to the shade of an immense 
moss-covered tree, large enough to shelter the group of about 300 
who sat down to partake of the meal prepared for them. Probably 
the only dish recognizable by my American friends would be the 








ORES of Rafael Ramirez 
EXHIBITS OF WORK OF RURAL SCHOOL STUDENTS 


Upper: Handmade pottery. Lower: Specimens of pottery, agricultural products, and tanned skins 
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barbecue. But this was a real barbecue, cooked over a smouldering 
fire in the bowels of the earth for many hours, very appetizing indeed. 
Then there was quajalote con mole, turkey with a kind of inexplic- 
ably delicious Mexican sauce which once eaten will never be forgotten. 
I shall not go through the list of all the wonderful dishes, but it was 
what our boys would call a wonderful ‘“‘feed,”’ ending, of course, 
with the ever-present frijoles. During the meal we were entertained, 
if you please, by three different orchestras, one of them trained by 
our same remarkable little teacher, another taught by a man who 
had strayed off to the capital and returned influenced by the city, 
and the third from the near-by rural normal school. Here we had 
examples of three different types of musical civilization; the wanderer 
from Mexico City who had learned some jazz (with difficulty one 
could occasionally detect well-known strains); the normal school 
orchestra, inclined to the classical; and the Indians, who gave us the 
weird old airs which only they know. The first two groups played 
with great enthusiasm and volume, but the notes of the Indians 
were always soft and appealing. 

I liked to watch the Governor. He is evidently one of those remark- 
able men who win the affection even of the people farthest from 
the capital. It was touching to see the almost adoring way in which 
the people treated him. As we were about to rise from the table, 
the teacher (who, by the way, directed the dining service and the 
waitresses as efficiently as she did her children), called for order and 
said she had been requested by the neighbors to express to the Senor 
Gobernador their profound thanks for his unfailing interest in their 
community. Her first address of welcome, of course, was prepared, 
but here was an extemporaneous speech no less remarkable. 

I asked the privilege of expressing my own appreciation of the 
wonderful things this community was doing and for the remarkable 
demonstration given a traveler from New York of how people can 
help themselves when properly led. It has been my privilege to be 
in many parts of the world and to visit many educational institutions ; 
at present I myself teach in a university where there are about 35,000 
students and 2,000 professors, but I can honestly say I have never 
been touched by any educational effort as I was by the one that I 
saw that day. That was real democracy, the cooperation of every 
part of a community around a cultural center. 

I must not fail to add that the school building adjoins the little 
church of the community. The church is an old edifice and of 
course, in remote places like that, there is no regular parish priest; 
but the neighbors themselves whitewashed the church in order to 
make it appear as spick and span as the new school building. 

On our return trip we were taken to visit a new rural normal school 
at Actopan, one of the 20 which the Department of Education has 
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developed in the country districts of Mexico to train the youth of 
these communities for teaching. Naturally it is difficult to get young 
people educated in the big normal schools of the cities to go to far- 
away places in the mountains and valleys to live among the Indians 
and work in such surroundings. The normal school which we visited 
is being conducted in a great old convent; notwithstanding the age of 
the building, which was erected in 1564, the frescoes on its walls, now 
that a coat of plaster placed there more than fifty years ago has been 
removed, appear remarkably attractive. The convent is such an 
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THE RURAL NORMAL SCHOOL AT ACTOPAN, HIDALGO 


Housed in an old convent, this is one of the 20 coral schools established in the rural districts of the 
epublic. 


immense edifice that all furnishings and equipment are lost in it, so 
while it is an inspiration for students to be in an historic place, the 
cold, barren, old-fashioned structure must prove in many ways unsatis- 
factory. It takes the stuff of heroes for teachers and pupils alike to 
remain year after year at this school, isolated as it is from civilized 
centers. 

These young teachers go out to become friends of the people in 
country communities, people who are lonely, who need a meeting 
place in the evening, an opportunity to come together and sing, to 
chat, to talk of the outside world, to catch a vision of what Mexico 
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really is. Jf reading and writing are needed, instruction is given. 
Since in many places there are no lights, every one brings his own 
wax candle to school and sets it on the little desk which during the 
day belongs to a child. The school gives much attention to training 
the boys and girls in social work, not only for their own village but 
for the countryside about. Itineraries are planned so that the boys 
may spend Saturdays and Sundays with the villagers in near-by places. 
They go provided with hair-clipping machines, towels, and soap, visit 
homes, give talks about hygiene and civic life, and teach singing. 

A report of the president of one of these local school committees 
will give some idea of what the community is giving to the school. 
On handing over its responsibilities to the next incumbents, the 
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A RURAL NORMAL SCHOOL AT TUXTLA GUTIERREZ, CHIAPAS 


school committee made the following statement of the work accom- 
plished during 1927: 


(1) In December we gave the school a plot of ground for a garden; (2) we 
enclosed this ground in January; (3) we began talking about building a school- 
house and finally started work in March; (4) we made iron railings for the windows 
of the schoolhouse; (5) we finished the schoolhouse on the 29th of May; (6) we 
helped the children plant corn; (7) two beehives were bought in June; (8) we 
gave little chicks to the school in July; (9) we built chicken runs in August; 
(10) we bought half a dozen desks for the school; (11) we secured a larger plot of 
ground for the school, so that corn might be planted; (12) we bought a loom and 
comb for the school; (13) we bought a gasoline lamp for the night school. Gentle- 
men, members of the new committee, as you receive this sacred trust of our rural 
school, we hope that you will go on working with the same enthusiasm that we 
have felt. We beseech you to do your utmost for the welfare of the children of 
our village. If you do, the country will reward you; if not, the country will 
hold you to account. 
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The fact that heroes and heroines are, in ever larger numbers, 
attending normal schools like the one at Actopan, and devoting 
themselves to this new form of missionary work, is the most hopeful 
sign I saw on this visit to Mexico. 





UNITED STATES TRADE WITH LATIN 
AMERICA—FISCAL YEAR 1929-30 


By Martriupa PHILLIPs, 
Chief, Statistical Division, Pan American Union 


HE value of the total trade of the United States with the 20 

Latin American Republics for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1930, 
as shown in the tables below, compiled from statements furnished by 
the Statistical Office of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Department of Commerce, was $1,645,000,000, a decline of 
$266,696,000, or 13.95 per cent, from the preceding fiscal year. Im- 
ports, totaling $854,608,000, were $144,491,000, or 14.46 per cent, less 
than in 1928-29, while exports, aggregating $790,131,000, declined 
by $122,205,000, or 13.39 per cent, from the preceding year. The 
world-wide decline in trade activities and decrease in commodity 
prices, with the resultant lowered purchasing power, were the leading 
factors in this decline. 

Imports from the northern group of countries showed a decline of 
22.91 per cent, attributed largely to smaller imports of coffee, crude 
petroleum and lead from Mexico, and of sugar from Cuba. Imports 
of Cuban sugar showed a decline in quantity of 33 per cent, falling 
from 8,217,000 pounds in 1928-29 to 5,516,000 pounds in 1929-80, 
while there was a fall in value from $166,000,000 to $101,000,000. 

Imports from South America, amounting to $554,371,000 in 
1929-30, declined by $55,253,000, or 9 per cent, from the value of 
1928-29, due to decreases in the imports from Brazil, Chile, Para- 
guay, Uruguay, and Venezuela. Commenting on trade with South 
America, Commerce Reports, in its edition of September 1, 1930, 
states that: 

Imports from Argentina were greater than a year before, owing primarily to 
an increase in the value of flaxseed; the value of cattle hides, sheep and lamb 
skins, and wool was less than a year ago. Larger purchases of coffee and crude 
petroleum caused imports from Colombia to increase from $91,700,000 in 1928-29 
to $105,800,000 in 1929-30. The major factor in the reduction in value of 


imports from Brazil was the lower average unit price of Brazilian coffee, which 
declined from 20.2 cents in 1928-29 to 14.2 cents in 1929-30; the quantity im- 
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ported increased 5.1 per cent. Smaller shipments of copper and sodium nitrate 
caused the decline in the value of imports from Chile, and there were decreases 
in imports of coffee and crude petroleum from Venezuela and of wool from 
Uruguay. 

Exports to the republics of North America, aggregating $355,874,- 
000, showed a decline of only 2 per cent in 1929-30, as compared with 
the preceding fiscal year. 

Exports to South America, amounting to $434,257,000, were 
$114,658,000, or 20.89 per cent, less than in 1928-29, due to smaller 
sales to all countries, except Chile and Paraguay. The decline in 
value in exports to this group in 1929-30 is accounted for by smaller 
shipments of motor vehicles, cotton goods, rubber manufactures, 
iron and steel products, and various other finished articles. Exports 
of electrical apparatus to Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and Venezuela, 
and of agricultural machinery to Argentina increased as compared 
with the preceding fiscal year. 

The following tables show the value of the United States trade 
with each of the republics of Latin America during the past two 
fiscal years and the percentage change in 1929-30 as compared with 
1928-29: 


Trade of the United States with Latin America, 12 months ended June 30 
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Increase (+) 
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(—) per cent 
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1 NotE.—United States statistics credit commodities in considerable qualities imported from and 
exported to Bolivia and Paraguay via ports situated in neighboring countries, not to the republics of 
Bolivia and Paraguay but to the countries in which the ports of departure or entry are located. 
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1 NoTE.—United States statistics credit commodities in considerable quantities imported from and 
exported to Bolivia and Paraguay via ports situated in neighboring countries, not to the republics of 
Bolivia and Paraguay but to the countries in which the ports of departure or entry are located. 
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Courtesy of ‘Argentina’ 


AVENIDA DE MAYO, BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINA 
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VILLAZON AVENUE, LA PAZ, BOLIVIA 


IN LATIN AMERICA 





AVENIDA RIO BRANCO RIO DE JANEIRO BRAZIL 





THE VALPARAISO-VINA DEL MAR HIGHWAY, CHILE 
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COLOMBIA’S HIGHWAY-TO-THE-SEA, CONNECTING MEDELLIN AND THE 
CARIBBEAN SEA 





Courtesy of Manuel Valerio 


A BUS IN PASSENGER SERVICE BETWEEN SAN JOSE AND OTHER COSTA RICAN 
CITIES 
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Courtesy of the Department of Public Works of Cuba 


A SECTION OF THE NEW CUBAN CENTRAL HIGHWAY 





BRIDGE ON THE MELLA HIGHWAY, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
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NUEVE DE OCTUBRE BOULEVARD, GUAYAQUIL, ECUADOR 





Courtesy of R. W. Hebard & Co. 
A STREET INTERSECTION, SAN SALVADOR 


IN LATIN AMERICA 





Courtesy of M. M. Herrera, Minister of Agriculture 


PASEO DE LA REFORMA, GUATEMALA CITY 





IMPROVING THE PETITE RIVIERE ROAD, HAITI 
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HIGHWAY BRIDGE, TEGUCIGALPA, HONDURAS 





THE MEXICO CITY—LAREDO HIGHWAY, NEAR PACHUCA 
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BRIDGE ON A NEW ROAD IN PANAMA 
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DRIVEWAY IN CABALLERO PARK, ASUNCION, PARAGUAY 
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QUIMIRI BRIDGE, CHANCHAMAYO RIVER, PERU 


IN LATIN AMERICA 
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Courtesy of The Touring Club Uruguayo 


BEACH FRONT DRIVE, POCITOS, URUGUAY 





THE WINDING HIGHWAY BETWEEN LA GUAIRA AND CARACAS, VENEZUELA 





PAN AMERICAN UNION NOTES 


THE GOVERNING BOARD 


Resolution of sympathy to the Dominican Republic—The Governing 
Board held a special session Saturday, September 6, to take action in 
view of the devastation wrought in the Dominican Republic by ine 
hurricane of September 3. 

The following resolution was adopted and forwarded to President 
Trujillo, the Chargé d’Affaires of the Dominican Republic in Wash- 
ington, and to the Governments of the other American Republics: 


The Governing Board of the Pan American Union, having met in special 
session to consider the extraordinary situation prevailing in the Dominican 
Republic, 

Resolves, To urge the Governments members of the Union, through their 
representatives on the Governing Board, to come to the aid of the Dominican 
Republic in whatever manner, measure, and time each one finds most expedient. 

That through the proper agencies of each Government the philanthropic 
institutions and societies of each country be urged to come to the assistance of the 
Dominican Republic on private initiative. 

That the Director General be authorized to transmit a message of sympathy 
and condolence to President Trujillo and to the representative of the Dominican 
Republic in Washington in the name of the Governing Board, and communicate 
to them the foregoing resolution. 


President Trujillo replied as follows to the message transmitting 
this resolution: 


L. S. Rowe, Director, 
Pan American Union, 
Washington. 

Dominican Government, profoundly grateful, accepts the important coopera- 
tion suggested on the initiative of the Pan American Union to the Governments 
of America and sends the Union an expression of gratitude for its noble desire 
to come to our aid in our hour of urgent and grave need. 

PRESIDENT TRUJILLO. 
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Sr. don Persio C. Franco, Chargé d’Affaires ad interim of the 
Dominican Republic, wrote: 


LEGATION OF THE DoMINICAN REPUBLIC, 
WASHINGTON, September 7, 1930. 
My Dear Director GENERAL: 

I have had the honor to receive your kind communication of yesterday, trans- 
mitting to me the resolution passed by the Governing Board which met in special 
session on that date to express to the Dominican Republic the sympathy of the 
countries members of the Union on the dire national calamity that overwhelms 
the country, and adding the generous expression of your own sympathy. 

Yesterday I transmitted to my Government by cable this important resolution 
in its entirety. 

I beg to assure you, sir, that the Dominican people will derive great consolation 
in this moment of anguish from these expressions of sympathy and friendship and 
I will take the liberty to ask you to express, in the name of my people, of my Gov- 
ernment, and in my own, to the distinguished members of the Governing Board, 
and to receive for yourself as well, the assurances of our deep and enduring 
gratitude. 

With sentiments of the highest consideration and esteem, I am 

Yours very sincerely, 
(Signed) Persio C. FRANCO, 
Chargé d’ Affaires ad interim. 
Hon. Dr. Lro 8. Rowe, 
Director General, Pan American Union, 
Washington, D.C. 

Inter-American Conference on Agriculture -—The Inter-American 
Conference on Agriculture, Forestry, and Animal Industry opened 
its sessions in the Pan American Union on September 8. As readers 
of the BULLETIN are aware,’ this Conference assembled pursuant to 
resolutions of the Sixth International Conference of American States 
and subsequent action of the Governing Board, which offered the 
Government of the United States the privilege of calling the 
Conference. 

The session was opened under the chairmanship of Dr. L. S. Rowe, 
Director General of the Pan American Union. Dr. A. F. Woods, 
Director of Scientific Work of the Department of Agriculture, and 
Mr. Leon M. Estabrook, Assistant to the Director of Scientific Work, 
were elected president and secretary general, respectively, of the 
conference. The delegates were then welcomed by the Hon. Joseph 
P. Cotton, Acting Secretary of State, on behalf of the Government 
of the United States; the Hon. Arthur M. Hyde, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and His Excellency Sefior don Manuel C. Téllez, Ambassador 
of Mexico, in his capacity as Vice Chairman of the Governing Board. 
Cordial responses were made to these greetings by the following 





1 See The Inter-American Conference on Agriculture, by Alberto Adriani, BULLETIN of the Pan American 
Union, February, 1930; Program of the Inter-American Conference on Agriculture, Forestry and Animal 
Industry, id., August, 1930; also id., December, 1929, p. 1243; February, 1930, p. 165; March, 1930, p. 234; 
and September, 1930, p. 873. 
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delegates: Dr. Pablo M. Ynsfran, Minister of Paraguay; Sefior don 
Carlos J. Quintero, of Panama; and Dr. Carlos E. Chardén, Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture of Puerto Rico. 

After the addresses, the conference, on motion of Dr. Chardén, 
amended by Dr. Jacobo Varela, Minister and delegate of Uruguay, 
adopted a resolution expressing the deep sympathy of the conference 
for the Dominican Republic in the great calamity which had befallen 
it. Senor don Persio C. Franco, Chargé d’Affaires of that nation 
and one of its delegates to the conference, expressed his thanks in 
heartfelt words. 

At the close of the morning session, the Governing Board gave a 
luncheon in honor of the delegates to the conference. A large number 
of other guests were present, including cabinet members, other high 
Government officials, and the chiefs of bureau of the Department of 
Agriculture and of the divisions of the Pan American Union. 

The afternoon session was marked by an address of welcome by 
the Hon. Robert R. Lamont, Secretary of Commerce, to which Dr. 
Ernesto Argueta, Minister and delegate of Honduras, made a felicitous 
reply. 

A full account of the conference, which continued in session until 
September 20, will be given in the next issue of the BULLETIN. 


THE DIRECTOR GENERAL'S OFFICE 





Distinguished visitors ——The following distinguished Latin Ameri- 
cans were among the visitors to the Pan American Union in recent 
weeks: 

His Excellency Dr. Miguel Cruchaga, formerly Ambassador of 
Chile to the United States and at present Chairman of the Spanish- 
Mexican and Italian-Mexican Mixed Claims Commission. Doctor 
Cruchaga was accompanied by the Chargé d’ Affairs of Chile at Wash- 
ington, Senor don Oscar Blanco Viel, and Sefior don Benjamin Cohen, 
of Chile. 

Capt. Albert Roper, Secretary General, International Commission 
on Aerial Navigation. 

Senior don Raimundo Nieves, Director of the Agricultural Experi- 
mental Station of Guatrache, La Pampa, Argentina, on a special mis- 
sion to the United States for his Government for the purpose of making 
a study at the various agricultural institutions of certain varieties of 
wheat. 

Senhor Antonio Severo Dumont Fonseca, an eminent architect of 
Brazil on a tour of inspection of public buildings in the United States. 


THE COUNSELOR'S OFFICE 


Concert of Latin American music.—In honor of the delegates to the 
Inter-American Conference on Agriculture, Forestry and Animal In- 
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dustry the fifty-second concert of Latin American music, arranged by 
the Counselor, Mr. Franklin Adams, was given on the esplanade of 
the Pan American Union September 11, 1930. An audience of fifteen 
hundred people enjoyed the program, largely devoted to folk music, 
their pleasure being enhanced by the beauty of the warm, moonlit 
evening and the picturesque setting afforded by the Aztec garden. 
The Navy Band, conducted by Lieut. Charles Benter, was assisted by 
Margarita Cueto, a Mexican soprano; by an Argentine trio consisting 
of Orpha Vargas, soprano, Miguel Caceres, tenor, and Gregorio Ayala, 
baritone, who rendered songs from the Argentine pampa with guitar 
accompaniment, and by Carlina Gutiérrez, a Colombiana pianist. 


FOREIGN TRADE ADVISER’S OFFICE 


Pan American Reciprocal Trade Convention.—Several hundred publi- 
cations of the Pan American Union were exhibited in the Capitol 
Building at Sacramento, California, during the sessions of the Pan 
American Reciprocal Trade Conference, August 25-31, inclusive. 
During that period the headquarters of the Pan American Union were 
visited by hundreds of people, many of whom arranged to secure sup- 
plies of these publications for use in schools and business offices in 
California. 

Previous to the convening of the conference, the Foreign Trade 
Adviser, William A. Reid, visited many California cities and spoke 
before chambers of commerce and other organizations on the progress 
of Latin American nations. Many of these talks were also broadcast 


over the radio. 
STATISTICAL DIVISION 


Foreign Trade Reports.—The Statistical Division has prepared and 
published reports on the foreign trade of Brazil, the Dominican Re- 
public, Haiti, Honduras, Peru, and Uruguay which were compiled 
from the following official publications, recently received: 

Commercio Exterior do Brasil, Janeiro a Dezembro, 1928-1929. 

Report of Twenty-Third Fiscal Period, Dominican Customs Receivership—1929. 

Report of the Haitian Financial-Adviser—General-Receiver, for the fiscal year 
1928-29. 

Memoria de la Secretaria de Estado en el Despacho de Hacienda y Crédito 
Publico de Honduras, 1928-29. 

Estadistica del Comercio Especial del Perti en el afio 1928. 

Boletin del Ministerio de Hacienda del Uruguay, Enero de 1930. 


The division is now engaged in the preparation of reports on the 
foreign trade of the following countries for the year 1929: Guatemala, 
Nicaragua, Panama, and Paraguay. 

The General Survey of the trade of Latin America, a report com- 
piled annually by the division from Latin American official sources, 
is also in course of preparation. The tables to accompany the 1929 
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Survey are well under way and it is greatly to be hoped that official 
data necessary to complete them will be received within a short time. 


COLUMBUS MEMORIAL LIBRARY 


Visitors —The summer vacation period brought to the Library a 
number of students in search of special material on Latin America to 
be used in the preparation of papers. 

Books received —Among the 565 titles received since the last notes 
published in this BuLLerin the Library was most fortunate to add to 
the section relating to Guatemala 104 volumes presented by the 
Minister of Foreign Relations of that country, and 117 volumes from 
Mexico received through the Embassy of that nation in Washing- 
ton. Among the latter was a collection of the publications of the 
General Bureau of Statistics. Other notable receipts were 70 titles 
from the National Library at Santiago de Chile, 11 from the Na- 
tional Institute of Panama, 12 on Peru from Dr. Albert Giesecke, 13 
from the National Library at Montevideo, 29 from various offices of 
the Government of Colombia, 4 from the National Library at Rio de 
Janeiro, and 4 from the Embassy of Peru in Washington. 

Some of the outstanding books received are the following: 


Umbu. Contos Gatichos. Por Joao Fontoura. Rio de Janeiro, Jornal do 
Commerico, 1929. 128 p. 

Annaes da IIT conferencia nacional de educagéo. Promovida pela Associagio 
Brasileira de Educagao, sob o patrocinio do governo do Estado e realizada em 
Sado Paulo de 7 a 15 de setembro de 1929. Sao Paulo, Directoria geral da in- 
strucgdo publica, 1930. 1001 p. 

Ensaio de politica internacional americana. O tratado de Natal. A realidade 
economica entre o Brasil e a Bolivia. Possibilidades commerciaes. Por 
Oswaldo Furst. Rio de Janeiro, Paulo, Pongetti e Cia., 1930. 148 p. 

Historia de las leyes expedidas por el Congreso [en los atios de 1926, 1927 y 1928]. 
Edicién ordenada por la Camara de Representantes y dirigida por el Secretario 
de ella, Fernando Restrepo Bricefo. Bogota, Imp. Nacional, 1927-1928. 8 
vols. 

Investigacion acerca de las palabras usadas en castellano. Por T. R. Céspedes 
A. Panama, Star & Herald, Panamd, 1929. 127 p. 

Obras de Hliseo Giberga. Tomo 1, Discursos politicos. Habana, Rambla, 
Bouza v Ca., 1930. 606 p. 

Poesias selectas de Placido. Introduccién por A. M. Eligio de la Puente. 
Habana, Cultural, 1930 (Coleccién de libros cubanos, vol. 19). 313 p. [‘ Pla- 
cido,’’ pseud. de Gabriel de la Concepcién Valdés.; 

Ensayos sobre literatura hispano-americano. 1, La poesia lirica de Chile, 
Argentina y Peri. Por Tomas Gatica Martinez. Santiago, Editorial Andes, 
1930. 331 p. 

Atlas de Chile. Conforme a la Ultima divisién territorial de la reptblica. 
Contiene datos geogrdficos e histéricos sobre cada provincia de Chile. Edicién 
provisional. Santiago, Libreria ‘‘Escuelas Cristianas’”’, 1930. 40 p. 

Catalogo breve de la biblioteca americana que obsequia a la Nacional de Santiago 
J.T. Medina. Tomo 2, manuscritos. Documentos inéditos para la historia de 
Chile, 1720-1927. Santiago, Imp. Universitaria, 1930. 244 p. 
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Baedeker de Chile. Obra auspiciada por la seccién turismo del Ministerio de 
Fomento para servir de guia a los viajeros nacionales y extranjeros en Chile. 
By Carlos Tornero. In Spanish and English. Santiago, C. Tornero y Cia., 
1930. 320 p. illus. maps. 

Histoire diplomatique d’Haiti. Par Abel Nicolas Léger. Tome premier, 
1804-1859. Port-au-Prince, A. Héraux, 1930. 328 p. 

Atlas general del Distrito Federal. Geografico, histérico, comercial, estadistico, 
agrario. Su descripcién mds completa, profusamente ilustrada con mapas, 
fotografias y grdficas. Se formé esta obra por orden del Sr. Dr. José M. Puig 
Casaurance, jefe del Departamento del Distrito Federal, en la Oficina del Catastro 
en 1929, siendo Jefe de ella el Sr. F. Rodriguez del Campo. Mexico, Tall. 
Graficos de Ja Nacién, 1930. Vol. 1: Text with illus. and plates. Vol. 2: folio 
of maps. 

La educaci6n del pueblo. Discursos. Por Ezequiel Padilla. Mexico, Herrero, 
1930. 193 p. 

Las mistones culturales en 1927. Las escuelas normales rurales. Mexico, 
Publicaciones de la Secretaria de Educacién Publica, 1929. 470 p._ illus. 
plates. 

Obrerismo y nacionalidad. Por Fofonias Salvatierra. Managua, Tip. Pro- 
greso, 1928. 207 p. 

El cédigo Bustamante y el derecho positivo venezolano. Por Dr. Celestino Farrera. 
Caracas, Tip. Universal, 1930. 78 p. 

El Pert. Itinerarios de viajes. Por Antonio Raimondi. Publicado por el 
Banco Italiano de Lima conmemorando el 40° aniversario de su fundaci6én. 
Lima, 1929. 156, 100, 118 p. 

Canciones escolares peruanas. Mandadas publicar por el gobierno del Pert. 
Serie 1, 2, y 3. Letra del Dr. Arturo Montoya. . . Musica del Presbitero Dr. 
Pablo Chavez Aguilar. Lima, Imp. Lit. T. Scheuch, 1928. 3 vols. 

Figuras y crénicas de la paz. Por José G. Antufia, delegado del Uruguay a 
la Sociedad de Naciones. Editorial ‘‘Le Livre Libre,’’ 141, Boulevard Péreire, 
Paris, 1930. 311 p. 

Tratado de derecho internacional piblico. Escrito por encargo del Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace por Manuel Gonzdlez-Hontoria y Fernandez 
Ladreda. Continuacién de la parte segunda. Libros VI, VII, y VIII. Madrid, 
Talleres Voluntad, 19380. 481 p. 


Among new magazines received were: 


El Agricultor. Organo de la Liga de Fomento Agricola. Published under the 
direction of Pedro P. Beltran, Calle 14 No. 70, Bogota, Colombia. Serie 1, Nim. 
1, 12 de junio de 1930. Weekly. 34 p. 6% x 9% inches. 

A Fazenda Fluminense. (Agricultura, industria, commercio.) Published 
by Humberto Vernet, Director-Proprietario, Rua Benjamin Constant 19, Nic- 
theroy, Brazil. Anno1, N.9,maio, 1930. 34p.illus. 714 x 10% inches. 

Revista de la Oficina Municipal de Estadistica y Demografia. Published by the 
Director General de Estadistica, Dr. Luis S. Crespo, La Paz, Bolivia. Ajo 1, 
No. 1, Primer cuatrimestre, 1930. illus. 7% x 11% inches. 

Irrigacién en México. Organo oficial de la comisién nacional de irrigacién. 
Published for the Commission under the direction of Roberto Quiroz Martinez, 
México, México. Monthly. Tomo 1, No. 4, Agosto de 1930. 80 p._ illus. 
maps. Gratis. 8 x 11 inches. 

Musica. Revista Mexicana. Gerédnimo Baqueiro Foster, editor. Calle 
de la Moneda ntim. 10, México, México. Monthly. Vol. 1, No. 1, 15 deabril 
de 1930. 48 p. illus. 7 x 9% inches. 
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DIVISION OF INTELLECTUAL COOPERATION 


Fellowships—Twelve Latin American students entering educa- 
tional institutions in the United States last month held scholarships 
or fellowships obtained for them by the Division of Intellectual Co- 
operation. Four of these, all but one being for graduate work, were 
sufficient to meet not only tuition but the living expenses of the student; 
and two others provided similar facilities in exchange for the teaching 
of Spanish. Six students received scholarships comprising free in- 
struction or somewhat more. Several others to whom fellowships 
had been offered were unable to accept. In addition to those receiv- 
ing scholarships, a number of students were assisted in validating their 
credentials for admission to schools and universities. 

New Member of Staff—Mrs. Concha Romero James, of Mexico, 
has come to fill the place left vacant by the departure of Miss Sedgwick, 
who was granted a fellowship by the Government of Chile for study in 
that country. Mrs. James was formerly connected with the summer 
session of the University of Mexico, and has also held the post of 
Educational Attaché of the Mexican Government in the United 
States. She recently spent more than a year in South America and 
is well acquainted with the field of work of the Division. 








LEGISLATION 
CHILE 


CoLONIzATION IN AysEN.—The Government has promulgated a 
law dealing with colonization in the Province of Aysen. The principal 
provisions are as follows: 


Every native or naturalized Chilean citizen now living in Avsen who has been 
occupying and cultivating land since before January 1, 1927, will be granted 
without charge title to not more than 600 hectares (hectare equals 2.47 acres) 
for himself, and up to 50 additional hectares for each living child. An equal 
conveyance will be made to Chileans now resident in Argentina and desirous of 
repatriating themselves, who prove that they have had agricultural experience, 
fulfill certain technical requirements, and possess goods and animals to the value 
of at least 20 per cent of that of the land to be allotted them. 

A grant for the same amount wil! also be made to all native or naturalized 
Chilean citizens who occupy and personally cultivate land in the Province for 
at least one vear, and similar grants up to 1,000 hectares to those who have held 
public office of any kind, with or without salary, in the Province; in both cases 
the grantees must possess cash, stock, or household goods worth 20 per cent of 
the value of the land allotted them. To members of the first group, the Pro- 
vincial Governor will issue provisional title to the land, to be made absolute after 
two years by the President of the Republic if they have complied with all con- 
ditions laid down in the law. To those of the second category, both provisional 
and absolute titles to the land will be issued by the President. 

No land acquired in accordance with the provisions of this law may be 
subdivided into parcels of less than 100 hectares, or be united into estates of 
more than 2,000 hectares. The Provincial Governor may grant permiss’on to 
native or naturalized Chilean citizens to occupy not more than 600 hectares of 
Government land for a period not to exceed one year, after which time they may 
take advantage of the provisions outlined above. 

The law also authorizes the President of the Republic to sell at public auction 
the following land in the same Province: Parcels of not more than 5,000 hectares 
of grazing lands, or not more than 10,000 hectares of woodland suitable for ex- 
ploitation agriculturally or industrially. Twenty per cent of the purchase price 
must be paid at the time of the sale, and the rest may be paid in 10 equal annual 
installments with 6 per cent interest. If a year after the sale the purchaser has 
not begun the exploitation of his land or if he should fail to pay three consecutive 
installments, the property will automatically revert to the State to be sold at the 
next public auction. This law will take effect throughout the Province of 
Aysen with the exception of a strip of 5 kilometers (kilometer equals 0.62 mile) 
along the frontier between Chile and Argentina. (Hl Mercurio, Santiago, June 
26, 1930.) 

COLOMBIA 


New cABINET.—Dr. Enrique Olaya Herrera, inaugurated President 
of Colombia August 7, 1930, has appointed the following cabinet 
ministers: Foreign Affairs, Dr. Eduardo Santos; Interior, Dr. Carlos 
E. Restrepo; Public Works, Dr. Fabio Lozano; Industries, Dr. Fran- 
cisco Chaux; Education, Dr. Abel Carbonell; War, Gen. Agustin 
Morales Olaya; Finance and Public Credit, Dr. Francisco de Paula 
Pérez; and Posts and Telegraphs, Dr. Julio Enrique Tascén. 
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EL SALVADOR 


RETIREMENT AND PENSION LAwW.—A new law concerning the retire- 
ment and pensioning of employees in the civil, judicial, and adminis- 
trative branches of the government service, including municipal 
employees, was passed by the National Legislative Assembly on May 
24, 1930. This act, signed by President Romero Bosque, May 30, 
1930, provides that: 


An employee without other means of support who has served faithfully for a 
period of at least 20 years and has reached 60 years of age if a man, or 50 if a 
woman, is eligible for retirement. Compensation shall be made on the basis of 
the highest salary received while in government employ, provided the employee 
has been receiving such salary for at least one year: 40 per cent if the length of 
service was from 20 to 24 years, 50 per cent if from 25 to 29 years, and 60 per cent 
if 30 years or over. 

Retirement with compensation will also be granted an employee incapacitated 
for further work through illness contracted as a direct result of the discharge of 
official duties, the amount being equal to 20 per cent of the employee’s highest 
salary if he has been employed less than 8 years, 25 per cent if from 8 to 14 years, 
30 per cent if from 15 to 19 years, and on the retirement basis if 20 years or over. 
The compensation of any retired employee shall never exceed 200 colones monthly. 

If after retirement the employee is still able to render service he may be 
employed by the Government, receiving the salary of the position to which he 
has been appointed if it exceeds the retirement compensation, or the retirement 
compensation if the salary is less. 

Dependents whose claim to a pension on the death of an employee will be 
recognized are the children, the widow or widower, or the parents of the deceased. 
The right of sons to a pension ceases when they reach the age of 21, and that of 
wives and daughters, upon their marriage. (Diario Oficial, San Salvador, June 9, 


1930.) 
MEXICO 


CIvIL AERONAUTICS AcT.—Acting in accordance with authority 
granted him by Congress in a legislative decree of December 29, 1929, 
President Ortiz Rubio issued a civil aeronautics act on June 30, 1930. 
The law defines the official meaning of various aeronautical terms and 
the limits of government jurisdiction in matters pertaining to civil 
aviation, establishes regulations for flying, the registration of planes, 
the licensing of pilots and other members of aeroplane crews, the 
construction and maintenance of airports, the granting and revoca- 
tion of concessions, and the operation of air transport lines, and pro- 
vides for adequate inspection of air services and for the investigation of 
accidents. Although the law went into effect with its publication in 
the Diario Oficial, private individuals and firms owning planes or 
operating air transport lines have been allowed six months to comply 
with its provisions. (Supplement to Diario Oficial, Mexico City, 


June 30, 1930.) 
PARAGUAY 


SUPERVISION OF CORPORATIONS.—Acting in accordance with an 
order of the General Financial Inspection Bureau and Article 62 of 
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Law No. 817, passed July 2, 1926, President Guggiari issued a decree 
on June 24, 1930, regulating the supervision and inspection of cor- 
porations. The decree provides that all charters of corporations 
seeking authorization to operate within the Republic or desiring to 
modify their statutes shall be submitted to the General Financial 
Inspection Bureau for study and approval; forbids the bureau to 
authorize the use of the same name by more than one concern or to 
permit a company to bear the names of members of the firm without 
some other designation revealing its character or the nature of the 
business; authorizes the attendance of an inspector at meetings of the 
stockholders of any corporation, should circumstances so justify; 
establishes rules for the periodic examination of the books of corpo- 
rations by the accounting office and also by the Financial Inspection 
Bureau if necessary; and makes obligatory the submittal of quarterly 
statements and annual reports regarding operations of all corpora- 
tions to the accounting office. (Diario Oficial, Asuncion, June 25, 


1930.) 
VENEZUELA 


CONTRACT WITH THE BANK OF VENEZUELA.—The Congress of the 
Republic of Venezuela approved on June 27, 1930, a contract signed 
by the Minister of the Treasury and the President of the Bank 
of Venezuela, a private institution. By virtue of the contract, 
the Bank of Venezuela is appointed an agent and auxiliary bank of 
the national treasury both at home and abroad, to receive national 
revenues and to make payments from public funds according to law 
and to the terms of the contract, which went into effect July 1, 1930. 

The Bank of Venezuela is required by this contract to submit to 
the Ministry of the Treasury a monthly statement of the national 
Government’s account within 60 days; the statement shall show the 
balance outstanding at the end of the month, and a detailed account 
for all branches of the bank, at home and abroad, of deposits and 
withdrawals of Government funds, with the debit or credit balance 
of the Government for each office. The statement should be accom- 
panied by a report giving the revenue for the month itemized by 
sources, and a record of all disbursements, according to ministry and 
also according to branch office. 

Furthermore, the bank agrees to regulate the circulation of cur- 
rency throughout the country, and will submit to the Minister of the 
Treasury data collected and pertinent observations on the subject, 
together with the measures recommended for the situation. 

The Bank of Venezuela is entitled to a commission of seven-eighths 
of 1 per cent of the money which it may collect for the account of 
the National Treasury in accordance with the present contract; this 
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commission is not to be applied, however, to specie deposited by the 
Government in the vaults of the bank, to sums transferred from the 
Treasury or treasury agencies to the bank, nor to deposits received 
by the bank as collateral for governmental transactions. (Gaceta 
Oficial, Caracas, June 28, 1930.) 





AGRICULTURE 
ARGENTINA 


CoorERATIVE GRAIN ELEVATOR.—The completion of the first coop- 
erative grain elevator in Argentina, erected in Leones by the Agri- 
cultural Union of that city, was celebrated on July 13 with appro- 
priate ceremonies. This is the first of a system of 40 elevators to 
be erected throughout the Provinces of Santa Fe and Cordoba by 
the Association of Argentine Cooperative Societies, of which the 
Agricultural Union of Leones is a member; the terminal elevator of 
the chain will be in Rosario, the headquarters of the association. 

The Leones elevator has 10 cylindrical sections 6.80 meters (meter 
equals 3.28 feet) in diameter and 20.30 meters tall, with a total 
capacity of approximately 7,000 tons. It is equipped to receive or 
discharge grain at the rate of 80 tons an hour, or about 16 freight 
cars of the ‘‘Hamburg”’ type a day, and has all the necessary ma- 
chinery for the functioning of such an establishment in the most 
modern manner. 

The ceremonies were attended by high government officials, as 
well as representatives of the provincial governments of Cordoba and 
Santa Fe, chambers of commerce, and banking, commercial, industrial, 
and agricultural institutions. As part of the ceremonies, all the 
members of the Agricultural Union signed a document agreeing that 
the union will never allow the elevator to pass into other hands. 
(La Prensa, Buenos Aires, July 8, 13, 15, 1930.) 

Other achievements of Leones in cooperation are interestingly de- 
scribed in Cooperacién en Agricultura, an article by Leon M. Esta- 
brook, Assistant to the Director of Scientific Studies, United States 
Department of Agriculture, and Chef du Service Honoraire de 
VInstitut International de Agriculture de Rome, published in the 
BuLuetin of the Pan American Union, October, 1930, Spanish edition. 

AGRICULTURAL EXPERT TO VISIT Braziu.—At the instance of the 
General Bureau of Agricultural Instruction and Promotion, the Min- 
ister of Agriculture has appointed Sr. don Enrique Etcheverry, an 
agricultural expert, to spend two months in Brazil to study the fruit 
trade of Argentina with that nation. (Boletin Oficial, Buenos Aires, 
June 25, 1930.) 
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BRAZIL 


PINEAPPLE GROWING.—The Minister of Agriculture, appreciating 
the value to the nation of an increased pineapple production, has 
instructed the Institute of Agricultural Promotion to compile statis- 
tics for the districts now growing this fruit, give an account of present 
conditions, and consider the possibility of transforming such regions 
into centers of intensive cultivation. The institute has also been 
asked to make a study of the various systems of packing employed 
in shipping and suggest changes or improvements; to investigate 
transportation conditions and indicate to local and State authorities 
any immediate measures that would facilitate shipment and reduce 
costs; to arrange with growers for the organization of cooperative 
societies to promote production and stimulate consumption both in 
Brazil and abroad; and to install demonstration farms in the pine- 
apple-growing districts on land granted by the State, by municipal- 
ities, or by individuals, these farms to serve as experimental centers 
for cooperative societies. (Release No. I, 1930, Servicos EKconomicos 
e Commerciaes do Ministerio das Relagédes Exteriores, Rio de Janeiro.) 

ORANGE-GROWING.—The growing of oranges is being stimulated in 
Brazil, where there are many varieties yielding fruit of widely differ- 
ent shape, taste, color, and acidity. The varieties known as 
Bahia, Pera, and Selecta, however, are those cultivated to the greatest 
extent. 

The Bahia orange, so called because it originated in the State of 
Bahia, is a fruit of medium size, with a thin smooth rind, much 
acidly-sweet juice and no seeds; it is easily recognizable by its pulpy 
navel—hence its popular name, the navel orange. Among the most 
extensively cultivated varieties is the pera, or pear orange; it is ob- 
long in shape, with a medium thick rind, is fairly sweet and agree- 
able, with a flavor not unlike that of limes, and has few seeds. These 
pear-shaped oranges are largely cultivated, not only because they 
keep well for a long time after picking, but also because the trees do 
not begin to yield until September, a few months after the Bahia and 
Selecta crops. A variety of the pera, called perado (big pear), matures 
still later, excellent fruit being available as late as February; it is 
large and of good appearance, very juicy and without seeds. 

The following table gives the approximate number of orange trees 
in Brazil, according to a report of the Institute of Commercial De- 
velopment, a section of the Ministry of Agriculture: 








State Number | State Number 
SAOMeaUIO ssa oo 7, 236, 000 | Matto Grosso__________ 148, 000 
Rio de Janeiro_________ 4, 500, 000 | Rio Grande do Sul__-__- 1, 000, 000 
LEYS aT 5 es, Sea ape 400, 000! | Other. -.--________-__. 200, 000 
Pernambuco. 22-2. _-_ 15, 000 

Espirito Santo________-_ 400, 000 ARG tale Be sts 82 ve 15, 3859, 000 
Minas Geraes-_-_-------- 1, 465, 000 
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Of the total number of trees in the State of Sao Paulo 5,500,000 
are young trees, which should be yielding a minimum of 6,000,000 
boxes annually within the next five years. The largest and most 
up-to-date groves in the State are to be found in the districts of 
Limeira, Sorocaba, Taubate and Cacapava. The production of the 
1,617,010 trees now in bearing is estimated at 1,451,101 boxes. Ex- 
ports from the State during 1928 amounted to 205,379 boxes. 

With the introduction of orange-growing on a large scale, the value 
of lands throughout much of the State of Rio de Janeiro has increased. 
Exports in 1928, including those from the Federal district, totaled 
432,738 boxes. Although orange-growing is an industry of long 
standing in the State of Bahia, groves have not been developed there 
as extensively as in the States mentioned above. Orange groves in 
Bahia cover 630 hectares, with a production of about 50,000,000 
oranges; the State exported 276,000 oranges in 1928. The groves in 
Minas Geraes yield 220,000,000 oranges annually, all of which are 
consumed locally. The States of Pernambuco, Espirito Santo, and 
Matto Grosso also show no surplus for export. The oranges of Rio 
Grande do Sul have been known in the River Plate markets for the 
past 20 years. The production of the State is estimated at 200,000- 
000 oranges; exports in 1928 amounted to 889,000 oranges, all of 
which were sent to Argentina. During 1929 several hundred boxes 
were shipped from this State to England and France, thus initiating 
exportation to Europe. (Releases Nos. I, V, XXV, and XXVI, 
1930, Servigos Economicos e Commerciaes do Ministerio das Relagées 
Exteriores, Rio de Janerio.) 


CUBA 


RIcE-GROWING conTEsT.—Regulations for the national rice-grow- 
ing contest announced in the resolution issued July 7, 1930, by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Commerce and Labor, have been published 
by the committee in charge. Six prizes are offered: One first prize 
of 250 pesos, donated by the newspaper Hl Mundo of Habana, and a 
gold medal, bestowed by the Department of Agriculture, Commerce 
and Labor, and five second prizes of 100 pesos each, also the gift of 
El Mundo, with corresponding silver medals. 

To enter the contest, applicants must file an official registration 
blank on which the following information will appear: City, district, 
name of the estate, owner, area under cultivation, and whether the 
rice was planted on arable or irrigated land, on high or low land, 
with or without fertilizer. Contestants must have at least one-half 
hectare (hectare equals 2.47 acres) under cultivation; and the regis- 
tration blank* must be accompanied by a certificate from local au- 
thorities attesting to the truth of its contents. Samples submitted 
in the contest shall consist of 2 sheaves of 50 spikes each, and 2 pounds 
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of the same rice threshed, but unhulled. (Diario de la Marina, 
Habana, August 9, 1930.) 


PINEAPPLE AND AVOCADO EXPORTS.—See p. 1054. 
EL SALVADOR 


CoFFEE GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION.—The constitution of the Coffee 
Growers’ Association, organized inS an Salvador, December 18, 1929, 
was approved by President Romero Bosque on April 4, 1930. <Ac- 
cording to this document the purposes of the association will be to 
study problems relative to the production, distribution and consump- 
tion of coffee grown in El Salvador, to promote the industry, and to 
improve the intellectual, moral, and economic status of the producer. 
To these ends the association intends to carry on an active advertis- 
ing campaign, hold competitions and expositions in which prizes will 
be awarded for the best methods of cultivating the product and pre- 
paring it for the market and for consumption. The society will also 
encourage the establishment of rural schools and the introduction of 
more widespread instruction in agriculture, maintain relations with 
similar organizations in other countries and take part in congresses 
and conferences to which it may be invited, promote commercial 
exchange with countries which purchase large amounts of Salvadorean 
coffee or in which its coffee brings the best prices, discourage the use 
of adulterants, maintain a bureau of information, sponsor lectures 
and courses of study pertinent to the subject, and issue publications 
relative to the industry. Membership in the association is open to 
all persons, regardless of sex, nationality or residence, engaged in 
growing coffee in El Salvador. (Diario Oficial, San Salvador, June 
6, 1930.) 

GUATEMALA 

IMPORTATION OF corN.—The increasing production of corn in 
Guatemala is reflected in the diminishing importation of that com- 
modity, showing that the Republic is growing almost sufficient to 
supply the national demand. Figures supplied by the General 
Bureau of Statistics, giving the importation for the first five months 
of 1929 and 1930, are as follows: 




















1929 1930 
Month ie ee 

| Bags | Pounds Bags | Pounds 
JEG ye WE Teneo70 (i me 2nsise7470|8 5, 187 767, 315 
Bebrilarys’ a5o225 205202 52 | 16, 414 | 2, 308, 873 2, 308 363, 021 
Niarcita sw oe} ae 15,048 | 2 139,593 667 100, 378 
L501 he Se ee ag ae 25,917] 2, 942, 030 1, 259 192, 897 
IC So i ea ee 35,444 | 4,919,352 | 4,408 578, 323 
ovale soe 1 AS) | 109, O80 | 15, 123, 595 13, 829 2, 001, 934 








(Diario de Centro América, Guatemala City, July 8, 1930.) 
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HAITI 
STANDARDIZATION OF COFFEE.—See p. 1058. 
HONDURAS 


AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEES.—On July 15, 1930, the President 
issued a resolution authorizing the organization of departmental and 
municipal agricultural committees, for the purpose of stimulating 
agricultural and stock-raising activities. 

Each departmental agricultural committee will consist of seven 
members: The governor of the Department, who will be chairman 
ex officio; the mayor of the departmental capital, vice chairman ez 
officio; a secretary, a treasurer, and three other members, to be chosen 
from among prominent agriculturists, stock raisers, and those school 
teachers who have done significant work in promoting school gardens. 
Each municipal committee is to be named by the mayor of the town 
in which it is organized. Members of these agricultural committees, 
whose appointment must be approved by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, are to hold office for two years, and will be eligible for reelection. 
Meetings are to be held regularly once a month, and at such other 
times as the chairman may deem advisable. 

The principal functions of the committees are: 

To take a census of all agriculturists and stock raisers, one copy of which 
should be sent to the Minister of Agriculture and another to the General Bureau 
of Agriculture; to have all land under cultivation or used for stock raising sur- 
veyed, and figures for the area and uses of the land compiled; to ask that each 
agriculturist keep a record of the yield of cereals, bananas, coffee, sugarcane, 
tobacco, fruit, forage, and similar products, per unit under cultivation; to keep 
a comparative record of the varieties of certain plants grown, in order to determine 
the respective yield, time of ripening, and resistance to disease and drought; to 
encourage the improvement and intensification of crops by the use of selected 
seeds and modern machinery; to advise the Bureau of Agriculture immediately 
of the appearance of any plague or blight attacking crops or trees; to spread in- 
formation about the proper use of irrigation for different soils; to improve the 
breeds of poultry by crossing with pedigreed stock, and to combat diseases to 
which fowls are especially liable. 

The committees are also charged with the construction of dikes, irrigation 
canals, cisterns and wells, with works of reforestation, the protection of virgin 
forests and of woods bordering on waterways, the planting of fruit trees, the 
breeding of finer cattle, the extermination of animal pests, and the study of the 
most satisfactory fodder for each kind of stock. (Hl Cronista, Tegucigalpa, 
July 23, 1930.) 

MEXICO 


FREE IMPORTATION OF SEED.—In an effort to encourage the 
development of agriculture on a wider scale, an order was recently 
issued permitting the free importation of seed destined for agricultural 
purposes. Farmers who are interested must obtain from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Promotion a permit for each shipment, after 
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which they must deposit with the customs officials a sum sufficient 
to guarantee the payment of the regular duty. After it has been 
proved that the seed was used as specified, the Department of Agri- 
culture and Promotion will return the deposit to the importer. In 
case the import duty does not exceed 10 pesos, the seed will be allowed 
to enter duty free without other formality than the presentation of 
the permit issued by the department. (1 Universal, Mexico City, 
July 14, 1930.) 

SUGAR-CANE PRODUCTION DURING 1929.—According to a prelimi- 
nary report, 86,611 hectares (hectare equals 2.47 acres) of land in 
Mexico were planted to sugar cane during the year 1929. The total 
production of that year reached 3,934,443 metric tons, or an average 
of 45,426 kilograms (kilogram equals 2.2 pounds) per hectare. Of 
all the States, Veracruz had the largest area under cultivation, and 
the total production of 1,113,565 metric tons of cane from the 23,328 
hectares planted was also the largest of any State. Sinaloa, with 
16,139 hectares under cultivation and a production of 653,420 metric 
tons, was second in importance as a sugar-cane producing State, 
while Puebla, with 9,782 hectares planted to cane and a production 
of 446,478 metric tons, ranked third. The largest yield per hectare 
was obtained in the State of Morelos, where the production reached 
an average of 67,729 kilograms, Michoacan being second with 58,232 
kilograms per hectare. (Banco Nacional de México, Monthly Sum- 
mary of Business Conditions in Mexico, New York, April, 1930.) 


NICARAGUA 


DISTRIBUTION OF ARABLE LAND.—On July 3, 1930, the Government 
of Nicaragua issued a decree authorizing the grant of 5,000 hectares 
(hectare equals 2.47 acres) to residents of Camoapa, in the Depart- 
ment of Chontales. The Governor of the Province is made reponsible 
for its equitable distribution among the heads of families of the town. 
The cost of surveying the land, the expenses incident to the issuing 
of titles, and other similar charges, are to be borne by the Govern- 
ment. The object of this distribution of land is the encouragement 
of agriculture in that section of the country. (1 Comercio, Managua, 
July 4, 1930.) 

ASSOCIATION OF BANANA GROWERS.—A group of nearly 400 banana 
growers recently organized in Ciudad Rama to promote the fruit 
industry. An executive committee was named, and the president 
authorized to take such action as might seem advisable to stimulate 
the cultivation or the marketing of bananas. The association plans 
to ask banana growers in other parts of the Republic to join the 
organization. (Hl Comercio, Managua, June 29, 1930.) 
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MeEaAT CONSUMPTION IN BurENnos Artres.—The Bureau of Meat 
Inspection of the Ministry of Agriculture has compiled figures giving 
the meat consumption in the Federal Capital for the years 1929 and 
1928. The greater part of the meat—59.23 per cent in 1929, 58.02 
per cent in 1928—came from the slaughterhouses of Liniers, a suburb 
of Buenos Aires within the Federal district. Cold-storage plants 
near the capital provided 39.47 and 41.75 per cent, respectively, and 
other slaughterhouses in the Federal district supplied the rest. The 
following tables show the total and per capita consumption for Buenos 
Aires, and the source of the meat: 


























1929 1928 
Kilograms | Percent | Kilograms Per cent 
Total consumption of meat: | 
Beeler ies iyo EB 238, 182, 846 82.74 | 236, 680, 408 81. 49 
Lamb and mutton____-_ 20, 526, 724 (ASH) 19, 624, 763 6. 76 
Pork and pork products_ 29, 162, 195 10. 13 | 34, 146, 325 11. 75 
Mot alee ee. s eee 287, 871, 765 | 100. 00 | 290, 451, 496 100. 00 
Per capita consumption of | | 
meat: 
Beeia fae De eee VSS 3s) | ee | 115.710 (eee 
Lamb and mutton_____ ORS 21h Peewee S 9.5945 |e 
Pork and pork products_ IG} ONSV4, ea ee 16: 694:)|2== es 





AO tallies oe Seer US eZ, See 141.998. |S 











Origin of meat: 
Slaughterhouses in ! 


(biniers aes ee eee | 170, 514, 597 59. 23 | 168, 526, 116 | 58. 02 
Cold storage__________ | 113,617,191 | 39.47 | 121, 266,833 14 ile 
Other slaughterhouses | | 

in the Federal district_| 3, 739, 977 1. 30 | 658, 747 | . 23 











Totals rs aise eels | 287,.871, 765 | 100.00 | 290, 451,696 | 100. 00 





(La Prensa, Buenos Aires, July 6, 1930.) 


AIR MAIL TO SOUTHERN ARGENTINA.—The mail service between 
Buenos Aires and Bahia Blanca, San Antonio Oeste, and Trelew, 
which has been functioning twice a week since October 31, 1929, over 
a combined rail and air route, has been extended to the extreme south 
of the Republic to include Puerto Deseado, San Julian, Santa Cruz, 
and Rio Gallegos. Mail goes weekly over the extended route; the 
return trip to Buenos Aires is made entirely by air. _ (Boletin de 
Correos y Telégrafos, Buenos Aires, June 5, 1930.) 
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BOLIVIA 


AIR SERVICE IN Bortv1a.—On July 30, 1930, the initial flight was 
made in the fortnightly air service established between La Paz and 
Rio de Janeiro. From La Paz to Puerto Suarez the journey is made 
in planes belonging to the Lloyd Aéreo Boliviano, and from there to 
Rio de Janeiro in those of the Syndicato Céndor Ltda. Mail for 
Europe proceeds by steamer from Rio de Janeiro. 

The following figures show the operations of the Lloyd Aéreo 
Boliviano since its organization in August, 1925: 


Hlightsemade-_______-L=2.2 2,153 | Mail carried (kilograms 2)____ 11, 062 
Passengers carried__________ 8, 532 | Baggage carried (kilograms)__ 59, 838 
ours) flowme 22 222252 2---2 3, 360 | Freight carried (kilograms)__ 52, 564 
Kilometers flown !__________ 476, 568 





1 Kilometer equals 0.62 mile. 
2 Kilogram equals 2.2 pounds. 


(El Diario, La Paz, July 20, 22, 23, and 24, 1930; Foreign Aero- 
nautical News, Department of Commerce, Washington, June 27, 1930.) 

SECOND ANNUAL FAIR.—On July 20, 1930, the opening of the second 
annual fair at La Paz was largely attended. The exhibits were 
varied, and included cattle, goods manufactured in the country, and 
paintings by Bolivian artists. Folk music was performed. (E/ 
Diario, La Paz, July 20, 22, 23, and 24, 1930.) 


BRAZIL 


Paper INDUSTRY.—In variety and quality the paper produced in 
Brazil to-day is comparable to that of other countries. Up to five 
years ago, Brazilian mills produced only wrapping papers and stock 
of medium quality. At present the finest kinds of glazed, bond and 
writing papers are manufactured, equal to any made abroad. 
Recently one of the more important mills installed machinery at a 
cost of 6,000 contos for the production of cigarette paper; the plant is 
now equipped to satisfy the entire demand for this article in Brazil. 
The largest paper mills are in the State of Sado Paulo; this one State 
produces more than half the entire output of all Brazil. Less than a 
decade ago there were only eight paper mills, whose combined capital 
did not exceed 25,000 contos, operating in the Republic. At present 
the number has increased to 18, with a capital of approximately 
200,000 contos. 

The raw material used consists of rags, pulp made from native 
timber, old paper, capim grass, and bamboo, all of Brazilian origin, and 
cellulose, imported principally from the Scandinavian countries. 
A well-known specialist, Dr. Pio Corréa, has studied Brazilian flora to 
determine the possibility of obtaining a native supply of cellulose; 
it is his opinion that the mills could obtain it by using banana, cotton, 
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maize, sorghum, and rice and sugarcane by-products as a normal 
source of supply, with the extensive forests as a1eserve. In addition, 
the industry could count on reserves of raw material from the swamp 
lands found throughout the country. ‘‘ Marshy lands,” states this 
expert, ‘‘are very valuable sources of cellulose, since the luxuriant 
vegetation characteristic of them provides unlimited quantities of 
many rapidly growing plants which are constantly renewing them- 
selves (piri, piri-piri, ticirica, guasst, navalha de mico, aninga and 
tabia); these plants are of great importance in the manufacture of 
paper, some because of the excellence of their fibers and others because 
of the large percentage of high-grade cellulose they contain.” (Release 
No. III, 1930, Servigos Economicos e Commerciaes do Ministerio das 
Relagées Exteriores, Rio de Janeiro.) 


CHILE 


BUSINESS CENSUS.—When the General Bureau of Statistics took the 
industrial census of 1928, it also listed all business houses function- 
ing during that year. The term ‘business houses” in this instance 
does not include banks, slaughterhouses, markets, pawnshops, or 
insurance companies, data for all of which appear in other surveys 
prepared by the bureau. The following table gives the capital and 
investment in business houses, according to the nationality of the 
proprietor. It should be noted, however, that all corporations and 
societies organized according to Chilean law are considered Chilean, 
irrespective of the nationality of the stockholders, while enterprises 
belonging to a single person are classified according to the nationality 
of the owner. 


























Capital (in millions of | Investment (in millions of 
pesos) pesos) 
Nationality 
Pesos | Per cent Pesos | Per cent 

Chileanie es erst Pierre ee Pies ees 874. 7 | 71.0 ole, 2 | (25,9 
PAT Bil exe se Ries a eee Ne eee ere eS 4.8 .4 8.4 4 
Chineses 422 Sot) hse ae ee sete ae 6. 5 | 4 & 12) 5 (0) 
Hinerlishi shee ps oa ee ate Spee 20 7allee esse 36. 9 is 
IBIPET Che Moe ae OS ee ee es Se eee yA 32. 0 2. 6 42.9 Pox ih 
Gerinan ate ste: fens Rees ee a Dilers ils 30. 4 lee 
Gala where 4 Seep re tie ek Se ee Stage oth” 58. 1 | ab 7 90. 3 4.3 
JADANCHGS Ge ob eS ote see tna | ee a ls} | a 
USSian ete: el ee Se Lars | 6. 2 | ma) (esi we, 
Spanishre eee say eae aeeete esis ee | 0 a 7.6 153. 2 | 7. 3 
Sylar io eee oe See ee eee AN P| 31 0 (has 1 3. 6 
lWiitedtS tatessea ae ane ee 6. 5 | Aya) 44,3 | 2.1 
BYGU1 S12) eee ee rans eee | 16. 1 | i523 | PBST) Ibe 
Other nationalities! 23225222. - = | Diehl 2. 2 487s) 2.3 
A Dyoyrt:) eee oe eo ee ae 1, 233. 0 | 100. 0 2, 086. 0 | 100. 0 








(Estadistica Chilena, Santiago, May, 1930.) 
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PAPER PRODUCTION AND IMPORTATION.—The General Bureau of 
Statistics has made studies of the national production and the impor- 
tation of writing, printing (exclusive of that for newspapers), and 
wrapping paper for the past three years. The results of these inves- 
tigations are shown in the tables given below. The figures do not 
include those for newspaper stock, all of which is imported, and of 
which about 12,000 tons are used yearly. Paper manufactured in the 
country is used exclusively for magazines, books, and similar printed 
matter. 

The decrease in importation during 1928 may be explained by tariff 
changes that went into effect in that year. The greatly increased 
figures for writing and printing paper for 1929 were considered by the 
bureau to indicate a greater consumption of paper by periodicals, 
especially those issued by Government divisions. 


Paper production and importation 

















Writing and printing paper Wrapping paper 
: Total 
Production | Importation Production | Importation 
Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
MOD pene a Oy 2 51S) 3 |) 9),.615.0 3-866, 7 elsoly. t | 17 cele 
1225 ee eae 740.1 | 2 278.4) 4946.6) eleb: 2)-) 1040028 
1G 29 eee ee ole 3, 940.3 | 12, 150. 0 4,116. 2 930. 1 21, 136. 6 











(Boletin Mensual, Banco Central de Chile, Santiago, May, 1930.) 





Woo. Eexports.—The amount and value of wool exported from 
Chile during the last nine years is as follows: 











Year Amount (tons) Mi) Siemens 
NG 2 OPES oo! oa iy oe nee A eon ee eed 12, 187 25, 720. 8 
7 2 ss Bee aa teyes fee ONT tc aM Ne Nee eA aOR at A oy ensehe as 12, 695 17, 596. 1 
NG oe ies ee a ee ee ee ee 10, 461 25, 933. 5 
G2 Ae ef oy SS) eek ee SOR oa Se nh a ey ee 12, 420 44, 999. 5 
Oo nMbe iCiise Cee a ee en eee 12, 988 63, 317. 7 
NGO Gime PINS ote Ue eee ta eae eee, 11, 215 38, 208. 9 
11 y/o A ae aN ince EB at ee 12, 424 39, 815. 7 
Ge ecteten thes rine ye Ww nh bees aati e 12, 073 57, 396. 8 
NE 2 ee are Sala te pad at | tt ee ee ee feet 10, 686 56, 254. 8 











(Boletin Oficial de la Bolsa de Corredores de Valparaiso, Valparaiso, May 22, 
COLOMBIA 


FINANCIAL MissIon.—The new President of the Republic, Dr. 
Enrique Olaya Herrera, has engaged five American experts in public 
administration, finance, banking practice, and political economy, who 
will study Colombian conditions in these fields and suggest means for 
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improvement wherever desirable. The chairman of the mission is 
Prof. E. W. Kemmerer, noted expert in government finance, who pre- 
sided over a similar mission to Colombia in 1923. (Revista del Banco 
de la Republica, Bogota, June, 1930.) 

PETROLEUM PRODUCTION.—According to the Revista del Banco de 
la Republica, Bogota, June, 1930, petroleum production in Colombia 
for the years 1922 to 1929 and in the first four months of 1930 was 
as follows: 






































| 
Year ree Yeu pet 
= ae = s | = = = = = 
HOD Nea ue ah Ae hors Belo B98 al O06 ta. mek te 1 eles eee 6, 444 
OD Seer er Nes ate emilee OPN SEs | AD Da VODA So oe OS Aes eee ie 15, 761 
VODA Sey Re Ee Denman te | BAS PODS Sak meh eee 20, 000 
LOZ De ee ce. nee oh CO O07 4 L929 2. ee Re eee 20, 384 
Thousands of barrels | Thousands of barrels 
Month Month 
1929 1930 | 1929 1930 
AND EE Oa ss a en 1, 673 ea 224||-dUly, et eee 1,723) 
Hebruarys 222222 1, 499 Peo 250|| AUCUStLo2 2s - 2eoe 1, 153: | Seae 
Marche S22 160s Ale a8 aie September! =_2 == 1,689" | 2a 
AT TELI Sle Hons py et 1, 623 | 1,646) || October=. 2-2. 222 1, S140) se 
IN a yeeane Se ee eee IESE (co en (eee ese es iNovember= =222)52— 1, 704. |S eee 
J UN Chae FS eS LES AIG | re se Se December________- 1, 7012 

















BANANA ExpPorRTs.—Banana exports from the port of Santa Marta 
in 1927, 1928, 1929 and the first five months of 1930 are stated by the 
Revista del Banco de la Repiblica, Bogota, June, 1930, to have been 
as follows: 

[All figures in thousands] 




















EEOEES seas Ibe) (posbe 
OD eh ies Soa Rs tA Bene ane A Se 8, 658 | 196, 624 | 5, 725 
OD Ste ee ene es ee eee 10, 221 230, 368 | 8, 885 
2 Oe her a eraky notes = Ae ee 2 ae a er 11, 203 233, 458 8, 989 
1930— January 22326 22 fee 718 | 8, 158 699 
Nebr aryee sets eye tes ee (27 | 16, 413 623 
NVA Fn RSs ieee ne Soe 1, 236 28, 374 | 1, 049 
FAD EL ented Aen ene A BS 1, 282 28, 573 1, 099 
VD ea ye. Sarat Se ate aly Se re eA 912 20, 680 | 795 
COSTA RICA 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE.—According to the message of the President 
of the Republic to Congress on May 1, 1930, the amount and value of 
the principal articles exported in 1929, in comparison with figures for 
1928, were as follows: 
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Amount Value (colones) 
Product Unit | = at Le 
| 1929 1928 1929 1928 
@offees= a2. _ Metric tons_____ | 19, 676 | 18, 842 |48, 900, 000 |49, 500, 000 
Bananas_____ Stemseues sae. OZ Obit o2o7; tole ae oo Sa ee 
@acdon sss = — Pons a2 S22 52 Sek 5, 906 5, 769 | 3, 581, 076 | 4, 098, 176 
Lumber_-__-_|____- (6 Yo Serer ner 5, 016 6, 445 465, 972 518, 568 





The Costa Rican imports for 1929 amounted to 149,564 metric 
tons, or 21,618 tons more than for 1928, and had a total value of 
$20,163,936. Included in these figures are 22,960 head of cattle, 
valued at $683,494, imported from Nicaragua. 

Important public works carried on during 1929 included the con- 
struction of the pier at Puntarenas, the electrification of the Pacific 
Railway, and work on the highway from San Ramon to Rio Grande. 
(La Gaceta, San Jose, May 3, 1930.) 


CUBA 


NATIONAL BUDGET FOR 1929-1930.—The budget adopted by the 
Republic of Cuba for the fiscal year 1930-1931 (July 1-June 30) totals 
76,790,000 pesos. The details of the estimated revenues and expendi- 
tures for that period are as follows: 


ESTIMATED REVENUES 





Pesos Pesos 
Customs receipts_____ 37, 006, 500. GO | Land rents__________- 25, 568, 000. 00 
Port dues and im- Loan taxes_______.___ 5, 000, 000. 00 
provements________ 1, 500, 000. 00 | National lottery______ 4, 000, 000. 00 
Consular fees_________ 1, 200, 000. 00 
Communications _ re- (Potalesess ® e, 76, 790, 000. 00 








TUG ee eer 2, 515, 500. 00 


ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES 





Presidency of the Re- Pesos Department of War Pesos 
UN Ces ees ee 439, 938. 00 and Nawy22s22.2.2 12, 031, 390. 53 
Department of State__ 1, 535, 722.68 | Department of Com- 
Department of Justice_ 339, 036. 00 munications. _______ 5, 319, 780. 05 
Department of Goy- Veterans’ pension 
ernment__________- 4, 747, 205. 67 Uri Cl eee eek Et 5, 318, 984. 55 
Treasury Department_ 4, 866, 400. 34 | Special public works 
Department of Agri- funds eee ee 1, 000. 00 
culture, Commerce, Port works and im- 
and Labora =. == 2.- 1, 128, 747. 79 provements________ 962, 385. 00 
Department of Public Special pensions fund_ 185, 697. 04 
Works! ses t a see oe 3, 702, 791. 27 | National debt service. 16, 527, 726. 05 
Department of Public Reserve fund_________ 35, 383. 18 
Instruction and Fine 
yi eee ee © 14, 108, 756. 92 Potala S225. 76, 790, 000. 00 





Department of Sanita- 
tion and Public Wel- 
1g Roca eG ce ee 5, 539, 104. 93 
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The service of the national debt will be met by sums allocated 
from certain items in the general revenues. The amounts so assigned 
and the interest, amortization, and other charges to be paid out of 
these funds, are as follows: 


REVENUE APPLICABLE TO THE NATIONAL DEBT 


Pesos 
Customs Tecelpts; so ees ape «re ee ee eg epee ce ee 11, 742, 486. 05 
Port dues*and dmprovementse =... ee 2 ee ee 537, 615. 00 
Thamd mentstss ae ese ee Sea Th Se a Ney hes pee de re 2, 566, 625. 00 
Ioan taxes sae SS 226 Nee ee Be ee he ope SE IE ee eee 1, 681, 000. 00 
Potale.s2 sees 8 Oe ee a ee eee ae oe een 16, 527, 726. 05 


AMORTIZATION AND INTEREST PAYABLE ON THE NATIONAL DEBT 





External debt: Pesos 
$35°000;000;-5 percent, Speyer, 1904 22 2s 2 = 2 2 ee 1, 701, 000. 00 
$1/63500,0007 42 per.cent;sopeyer, 190920. = 22 a es ee 1, 030, 000. 00 
S10:000:000 45 per cent, Morgan, 091 4se2 222s eee 666, 000. 00 
$50;000;000; 5) pericent, Morgan, 1023-52222 a eee 4, 246, 625. 00 

Internal debt: Pesos 
paper cent, 10002 2¢5 Slee eiG 2 aes Se Lees oe Se ee 447, 610. 00 
orper.cent, LONS 222 5555 ete ee ee ee ee eee 537, 615. 00 
bie percent, 1927 2-5 Sa s~ eee ae ee ot Ce oe ee 1, 250, 000. 00 
Extra expenses authorized by the legislature___-_____---_- 2, 659, 617. 00 
Extra expenses authorized by the courts__-_-------------- 3, 989, 259. 05 

RO tals. Veer Moet See en ae eee Ae Do ee Soe 16, 527, 726. 05 


(Gaceta Oficial, Habana, June 28, 1930.) 


PINEAPPLE AND AVOCADO ExPoRTS.—According to official statistics, 
39,045 dozen pineapples in bulk, and 1,445,197 crates containing a 
total of 35,280,762 of the same fruit were exported during the season 
ending June 30,1930. During the same period the Bureau of Vege- 
table Inspection examined 133,330 crates, baskets and boxes of avo- 
cados (alligator pears) packed for shipment to the United States. 
(Diario de la Marina, Habana, August 3, 1930.) 

New Bus Line.—The operation of a new bus service between 
Matanzas and Santa Clara was begun on July 26, shortly after the 
completion of the section of the Central Highway joining the two 
cities. Readers of the BuLuerin will recall that the magnificent 
Central Highway, traversing almost the full length of the Republic, 
is now nearly completed. (See upper illustration, page 1025.) The 
busses will run on a half-hour schedule. (Diario de la Marina, 
Habana, July 2, 1930.) 
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DOMINICANF REPUBLIC 


ProGReEss FROM 1924 ro 1929.—Among the outstanding develop- 
ments in the Dominican Republic during the years 1924 to 1929, 
Santo Domingo, a magazine published under the auspices of the Domini- 
can Consulate General in New York, mentions the following in its 
February and May, 1930, issues: 

Highways were constructed from Hato Mayor to Seybo, Seybo to 
Higuey, Seybo to La Romana, Azua to the Haitian frontier through 
San Juan and Las Matas, Rincon to San Francisco de Macoris, 
Rincon to Cotuy, San Francisco de Macoris to Pimentel, Sanchez to 
Matanzas, Puerto Plata to Santiago, Moca to Salcedo, Moca to 
Jamao, Monte Cristi to Dejabon, Santiago to San Jose de las Matas, 
and Santiago to Tamboril. Twenty-nine steel and concrete bridges 
were built, as well as docks at Monte Cristi, port works at Puerto 
Plata, and irrigation works in Santiago, Guayabin, Las Chacras, 
Azua, San Juan, Bani, and Duverge. Agricultural settlements were 
installed at Bonao, Jamao, Guayubin, Seybo, Restauracion, Peder- 
nales and Capotillo, an institute of agriculture opened at Moca, and 
several experimental stations established. 

In the field of education and public welfare mention is made of the 
increase in the number of school buildings—from 302 to 805—during 
the period, as well as the construction of the General and Maternity 
Hospital and waterworks, an aqueduct and a sewer system at Santo 
Domingo and the organization of fresh milk centers for infants. 

A broadcasting station was established in Santo Domingo and local 
radio stations at Santiago, Puerto Plata, Monte Cristi, and Barahona. 
Among the outstanding events in international relations and national 
economy reference is made to a treaty with the Republic of Haiti, 
ending in friendly settlement a boundary controversy of 50 years’ 
standing, and to the drawing up, adoption, and execution of the 
Vasquez-Dawes plan based upon a scientific budget system and a 
general policy of retrenchment in public expenditures. 

It is greatly to be deplored that many of these improvements, the 
result of long years of patience and devotion, were swept away in a 
day when early in September a hurricane racing through the West 
Indies struck the Republic, causing widespread destruction and an 
appalling loss of life. 

LUMBER INDUSTRY.—Some months ago a group of Dominican and 
American business men formed a corporation to be known as the Santo 
Domingo Club for the purpose of erecting a modern tourist hotel in the 
capital of the Republic and establishing lumber and pulp mills to 
handle the timber resources of the club property in the Province of 
Azua. The company has acquired approximately 900 square miles— 
600,000 acres—of virgin timberland in the Province of Azua, in the 
south central part of the island. This section of the Republic has an 
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TWO VIEWS OF THE CATHEDRAL, SANTO DOMINGO 


This cathedral, completed in 1540, was the first erected in the New World. One of the few buildings 
left standing in the city after the hurricane of last September, it gave temporary shelter to many per- 
sons left homeless by the disaster. 
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extensive network of waterways and lofty mountains in the north and 
west that catch the moisture and pour it in tremendous volume through 
the thickly timbered valleys. The tract acquired by the company is 
said to be rich in mahogany, hgnum-vite, rosewood, ebony, walnut, 
mara, caya, caracoli, and oak of superior quality. In the higher sec- 
tions of the tract grow also large quantities of soft fibrous woods suit- 
able for the making of paper pulp and wood dyes. Boththelumber and 
pulp mills to be established on the Ozama River near Santo Domingo 
City will be run by electricity and when in operation will employ 
300 men or more on a permanent basis. (Santo Domingo, February 
and May, 1930.) 

Although the Province of Azua was not in the path of the Septem- 
ber hurricane, the plans of the company will doubtless be modified 


by the disaster. 
ECUADOR 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTION IN 1929.—The following statistics, com- 
piled by the Ministry of Finance, show the production of petroleum 
during the year 1929 and the revenue derived by the Government from 
that source: 

















Month Production Revenue 
Gallons Sucres 

cl EE a MUD 2S me oa ee 4, 392, 165 78, 336. 57 
DERE OEE a a 4, 071, 345 72, 578. 77 
lain Inbar hess pee See Bb 4, 662, 014 83, 548. 80 
ANG ospetT 2s Ee Pn ea ee 4, 330, 939 77, 204. 65 
Via peerammnr tenis Ss ede ee a eS oo Sn es 2 4, 426, 370 78, 997. 80 
A flebaver 2, ia oe oie eee ey ee eee en sea re 4, 983, 370 89, 141. 35 
Uli see os ees es ee Se Se ee | 5, 341, 488 95, 776. 28 
ZANTUYEA BUSS sos ab a ee, a 5, 263, 358 94, 138. 85 
Seplemlbenseess to) 1 ta ee te 4, 943, 557 88, 264. 30 
(ONGREO) OVEYES = cE a ee | 4, 947, 550 88, 338. 02 
INowembera eS s Lae ee ee | 4, 576, 962 81, 658. 20 
Wecenipen eee l shoo le eee e | 4, 630, 866 82, 689. 14 

Ny AIM es i eee OT Sine | 56, 569, 984 1, 010, 672. 73 

| 











The principal producer was the Anglo Ecuadorean Oil Fields (Ltd.), 
with a total production of 54,672,996 gallons during the year. (Bole- 
tin de Hacienda, Quito, March, 1930.) 


EL SALVADOR 
CoFFEE GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION.—See page 1045. 
GUATEMALA 


INFORMATION BUREAU.—On July 15, 1930, there was established 
in Guatemala City an information bureau known as ‘‘Odei’”’ (Oficina 
de Cooperacion Interamericana), an agency for the dissemination of 
inter-American press information. ‘‘Odci’’ has no connection with 

11954—30—Bull. 10 6 
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private or official news agencies, or with any organizations dealing 
with general or scientific propaganda. (Diario de Centro América, 
Guatemala City, July 22, 1930.) 


HAITI 


STANDARDIZATION OF COFFEE.—After a careful study of the opera- 
tion thus far of the coffee standardization system, an order was 
recently issued by the President of the Republic reducing the export 
duties on the first three standard grades of Haitian coffee to 0.15, 
0.20, and 0.25 gourdes per kilogram, respectively. The order, issued 
on August 9, 1930, abrogates article 5 of the order of September 7, 
1929, and will apply to all coffee of standard grades Nos. 1, 2, and 3 
declared for export on and after September 1, 1930. It is expected 
that these new reductions will in no way tend to reduce the total 
revenue of the country, for the loss in export duties should be fully 
offset by increased revenues from imports, as an increased purchasing 
power may be expected from the higher prices obtained for the better 
grades of coffee. 

Realizing that the premature gathering of unripe coffee berries 
leads to poor preparation and that the presence of foreign matter 
is not only harmful but decreases the value of the crop, the Chief 
Executive issued on the same date another order regulating the 
preparation and the domestic sale of coffee. Without affecting the 
special measures governing coffee for export, this orde1 forbids any- 
one to offer for sale, to buy, or to accept in payment coffee containing 
more than 5 per cent green berries; more than 100 defective beans per 
sample of 500; or more than two stones per sample of 500 beans or 
parts of beans. Violations of this order will be penalized by seizure. 
(Le Moniteur, Port au Prince, August 11, 1930; Monthly Bulletin, 
published by the Office of the Financial Adviser-General Receiver, 
Port au Prince, July, 1930.) 

HONDURAS 


INTERNATIONAL BRIDGE.—Work was begun early in August, 1930, 
on the preliminary construction of the international bridge to span 
the Goascoran River. When completed, the bridge will form part of 
the Pan American Highway, and unite the Republics of El Salvador 
and Honduras. The Government of Honduras has appropriated 
80,000 pesos for its share of the construction. (HI Cronista, Teguci- 
galpa, July 24, 1930.) 

Roaps OPENED.—On July 19, 1930, two stretches of highway were 
formally opened. One was the Portillo Gonzalez-Cerro Dorado por- 
tion of the Bermudez Highway, in the Department of Yoro; the 
other was the road from El Corpus to San Juan, in the Department of 





A COFFEE-CLEANING ESTABLISHMENT AT PETIT GOAVE, HAITI 


Haiti’s exports of coffee during the last fiscal year amounted to nearly $13,000,000. 





HAITIAN LOGWOOD 


Logwood, from which a dye is obtained, is exported in large quantities by Haiti. 
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Choluteca. The completion of these roads is a result of the campaign 
of the Ministry of Promotion, seconded by many towns, for better 
highways throughout the Republic. When these two roads are 
finished, they will connect the communities in their districts with the 
main highways of the nation, and will advance intercommunication 
between Departments and between municipalities. (HI Cronista, 
Tegucigalpa, July 22, 1930.) 


MEXICO 


INCREASED PETROLEUM PRODUCTION.—During the first quarter of 
1930, production of crude petroleum in Mexico amounted to 10,- 
479,749 barrels against 10,171,321 during the corresponding period of 
1929, an increase of 308,428 barrels. Exports of petroleum and its 
by-products during the quarter totaled 5,598,163 barrels against 
5,464,186 during the first three months of 1929, a gain of 133,977 
barrels. (Banco Nacional de México, Monthly Summary of Business 
Conditions in Mexico, New York, April, 1930.) 

OPENING OF LABOR BANK.—Formal ceremonies attended the open- 
ing of the Labor Bank in Mexico City on July 7, 1930. The bank was 
established in accordance with a law issued by the President on Janu- 
ary 30, 1930; see BuLuETiIn of the Pan American Union for June, 
1930. (El Universal, Mexico City, July 8, 1930.) 

PRODUCTION OF WINDOW GLASS.—Production of sheet window glass 
on an extensive scale has recently been begun by the glass factory 
in Monterrey. A new plant equipped with the most modern machin- 
ery has been constructed for the purpose at a cost said to be more 
than 1,000,000 pesos. It is expected that the output of the factory 
will be sufficient to supply the demands of the entire Republic. (I 
Universal, Mexico City, July 9, 1930.) 


NICARAGUA 


PUBLICITY MATERIAL.—On June 6, 1930, the Ministry of Govern- 
ment signed a contract with the Diario Moderno of Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras, by which that paper agreed to publish a special Nicara- 
guan issue to consist of from 40 to 60 pages. The number will contain 
photographs and articles of activities now being carried on by the 
Government and of varied aspects of national life, and should be 
valuable in spreading information about the Republic. (La Gaceta, 
Managua, June 17, 1930.) 

ROAD AND RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION.—At the beginning of July of 
this year the highway between Rivas and San Jorge was finished. 
This well-built road is 3 miles long and 27 feet wide. It has 11 
culverts. 

On July 11, 1930, work was begun on a railway from San Jorge 
to San Juan del Sur by way of Rivas. When completed, this new 
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artery connecting Lake Nicaragua with the Pacific will serve a large 
section of the nation. (Hl Comercio, Managua, July 12, 1930.) 
ASSOCIATION OF BANANA GROWERS.—See page 1047. 


PANAMA 


ESTABLISHMENT OF FREE ZONES.—President Arosemena issued a 
decree on July 17, 1930, appointing a committee of six members to 
study the possible establishment of commercial free zones in the ports 
of the Republic. The naming of the free zones committee by the 
Government is the first step toward the realization of a long-cherished 
plan to break down the tariff barriers that at present prevent Panama 
from becoming a general warehouse and distribution center for the 
near-by countries of the Americas. 

Under the present fiscal system merchandise entering Panama to 
be stored for a limited time before reexportation has to pay the same 
import duties as shipments for local consumption. Not until the 
reexported consignments have reached their final destination, and the 
consular and shipping documents are presented to prove arrival and 
delivery, does the treasury return to the Panamanian consignee 95 per 
cent of the import duties paid by him. Besides this loss of 5 per cent 
the distributor finds that present proceedings are unduly compli- 
cated; moreover, it is often very difficult, sometimes impossible, to 
obtain the documents required before the duties on reshipped mer- 
chandise may be returned. 

The commission is to study whether this tariff barrier may be broken 
down by the establishment of free zones, thus allowing Panama to 
make the most of its geographical position and other advantages and 
become the great center of commercial distribution for the Americas. 
(Star and Herald, Panama City, July 18, 1930.) 

EMERGENCY LANDING FIELDS.—Sites have been selected for eight 
emergency landing fields between Panama City and La Mesa, in the 
Province of Veraguas, for the use of aviators flying over the Republic 
of Panama; others will gradually be established along the rest of the 
route between La Mesa and the Costa Rican frontier. The work in 
connection with these fields is being carried out under the direction 
of Senor Eduardo Icaza A., who is a member of the National Aviation 
Commission and also has charge of the construction work of the 
Paitilla National Aerodrome. The places selected for emergency 
landing fields are natural fields whose only requirements are adequate 
markings to make them easily distinguishable from the air. They 
are located at Chorrera, Chame, San Carlos, Anton, Penonome, 
Aguadulce, and Santiago. (The Star and Herald, Panama City, 
July 19, 1930.) 
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PARAGUAY 


ARGENTINE EXHIBIT.—The formal opening of the permanent exhibit 
of Argentine products in Asuncion took place on July 9, the one 
hundredth and fourteenth anniversary of the oath to the Argentine 
Constitution. With colorful ceremony a golden key to the exposition 
building was presented to President Guggiari by the military attaché 
of the Argentine legation in Asuncion, the building dedicated, flags of 
Argentina and Paraguay presented by the Minister of the Interior 
of Paraguay, and several commemorative plaques unveiled. Social 
events held in honor of the Argentine delegates attending the cere- 
monies also formed an important part of the program. (/ Diario, 
Asuncion, July 7, 9, 10, 1930.) 

RADIO BROADCASTING STATION.—It was stated in the press during 
July that authorization had been obtained from the Ministry of the 
Interior for the establishment of a short-wave length broadcasting 
station in Asuncion. The power of the station, which will be known as 
ZPX2 Paraguay, has been fixed at 240 watts for the present, but will 
soon be increased to 1 kilowatt. Two broadcasts will be made each 
day from the station, one of general news, stock market quotations 
and other financial information, and the other, in the evening, of 
concerts and late news dispatches. (#7 Diario, Asuncion, July 4, 
1930.) 

New park.—Harly in July an extensive tract of land on the out- 
skirts of Asuncion was purchased by the city government for use as 
a park. Situated on a hill, the new park commands a superb view 
of the capital and surrounding country. Its total area will be about 
18 acres, and when completed it should add much to the beauty of 
the city. (EI Diario, Asuncion, July 12, 1930.) 


PERU 





RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES DURING 1929.—According to an 
official report, the total government receipts during the year 1929 
were 140,358,317 soles; the expenditures during the same period 
totaled 140,204,551 soles. Receipts and expenditures as estimated 
in the budget approved for 1929 balanced at 125,836,361 soles; thus, 
while the actual expenditures during the year exceeded estimates by 
14,368,190 soles, the receipts were also larger than anticipated, being 
14,521,956 soles in excess of estimates, or 153,766 soles over the 
actual expenditures. (1 Peruano, Lima, July, 1930, La Prensa, 
Lima, July 28, 1930.) 

ForrEIGN TRADE.—The total value of Peru’s foreign trade during 
the year 1929 was 52,493,392 Peruvian pounds, or an increase of 
3,347,972 Peruvian pounds over the total value of her foreign trade 
during 1928. Imports during 1929 reached a value of 18,985,246 
Peruvian pounds and exports, 33,508,146 Peruvian pounds. (The 
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pound contains 10 soles.) The principal countries of export and 
unport in the order of their importance are as follows: 


























Exports 
Percentage 
Country Quantity Value of total 
value 
Metric tons | Peruvian pounds 
dimitedmotates= = 5 =" ee eee 299, 226 | 11, 157, 510 33. 30 
(Create nivale 2.22 Sees tie Sake Le one 179, 318 6, 140, 547 18. 32 
G@inile meets Sh eres ee es 245, 524 | 2, 597, 512 7.75 
A irre at ie ape ee eo a Do 434,916 | 2, 474, 431 Tae 
(anal capper oe ae a SEL ee oe ee gee 471, O89 2, 428, 114 7. 24 
Gerinialiay ees at i Sr St tl a Oe aed epee 77, 301 2, 040, 846 6. 09 
IFS 5 Ayla aD 2 all sey Lh Le ot ne Bee 97, 602 2, 035, 814 6. 07 
Ve (oles a6 ae ae Me ye 79, 597 1, 565, 939 4. 67 
Bel oaumabperntterane eo ae 2k Ree 40, 587 614, 743 1. 83 
VOTO CES Se a a 2 Mle ac lak na 32, 239 420, 668 1. 25 
Imports 
Metric tons | Peruvian pounds 

(WinttedeStatessets 2 Sse. 2 nee ee 281, 587 , 763, 445 42. 54 
Greate rivaiiss sero e we eee 49, 148 2, 783, 631 15. 25 
(CeO Way Fee ae ee en ee ae ee 51, 871 1, 758, 885 9. 64 
TBE) Uo Gah Ss Re ki a 35, O77 741, 592 4. 06 
YOUR As Ss a a wee 5, 570 687, 867 3. 77 
PANG OC IGIIN nee te ce eee to RN Ly 41, 646 618, 615 3. 39 
Prac Cee ee toes) ees a Se 5, 842 602, 057 3. 30 
PANU Siig peseter ped ones th Sed eh Se a 44, 634 595, 723 3. 26 
WCC Caer ea Leni ai A ee 3, 771 542, 187 2. 97 
VES EWS) aves) [6 U1Cz Re dae ec ap a Cae 7, 886 425, 928 233 














The amount in metric tons of the various classes of exports with their 
respective values was as follows: 


Exports } 

















Quantity (metric tons) Value (Peruvian pounds) 
Product 
1929 1928 1929 1928 
tivevamimals= = 5-823 22 eee 615, 816 42, 983| 53, 391 


Food products and beverages__-| 370, 465 315, 546) 3, 710, 442) 4, 274, 444 
Raw materials (animal, forest, | 


mineral, and vegetable prod- | 














| 








(WG) Se ie a ee ee oe eee 1, 780, 610} 1, 481, 491} 29, 345, 938/26, 970, 495 
Manufactured products________ | IIE 34 57, 189 24, 097 
Gold and silver (metals and | 

TATOO) 01277) ene ea a i le | 2) D4 125, 080 60, 030 

SROtae Se = Sata ee. cae = | 2, 151, 809) 1, 797, 889] 33, 281, 632/31, 382, 457 
IRCOxMOnDS eee 1s aes ote eae! | 5, 412 1, 007 226,514 136, 319 
General total_____.___.- | 2, 157, 221) 1, 798, 896} 33, 508, 146/31, 518, 776 

| 





1 Including exports through customhouse at Tacna during the months of November and December. 


(Comercio Exterior, Publicacién Oficial, Estadistica General de Aduanas, 
Callao, 1930.) 
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NEW BANK BUILDING.—On July 21, 1930, the People’s Bank of 
Peru formally opened its offices in the magnificent new building 
recently constructed for it in the business district of Lima. The 
principal departments of the bank are located on the first floor, the 
basement being used only for the safe deposit vaults, and the second 
and third floors arranged for private offices. Owing to the increasing 
business transacted by the bank no expense has been spared in fitting 
the offices with every convenience that will in any way make its 
organization more efficient or improve its service to the public. The 
People’s Bank was established with Peruvian capital on September 13, 
1899, and its subsequent history has been marked by the desire of its 
directors to cooperate in every effective way toward the advancement 
of national commercial, agricultural, and industrial activities. The 
entire personnel of the bank is Peruvian. (La Prensa, Lima, July 22, 
1930; The West Coast Leader, Lima, July 29, 1930.) 


URUGUAY 


CoMMEMORATIVE COIN.—-The Uruguayan Government has issued 
a gold coin to commemorate the hundredth anniversary of the adop- 
tion of the Uruguayan Constitution. But a small number of these 
coins have been issued and the Banco de la Republica is selling them 
at 10 Uruguayan pesos each, which, at the present rate of exchange, 
is about $8.50. Persons desiring to have this commemorative coin 
should communicate directly with the Banco de la Reptblica, 
Montevideo. 

Ramway PROGRESS.—In commenting on various phases of national 
history, the Mundo Uruguayo in its special number of July 18, 1930, 
commemorating the Centenary of the Oath to the Constitution, 
reviewed the progress of railway construction in Uruguay, recalling 
in brief that: 


The first project for the construction of a railway in Uruguay was presented 
to the Government in 1860. While neither this nor the second, presented within 
the next few years, was acted upon favorably, a third proposal was accepted. 
In 1866 a concession for the construction of a railway line from Montevideo to 
Durazno was granted to Sr. don Senén Manuel Rodriguez and by April, 1867, 
work had been begun on the Central Railway, as the line was called. January 
two years later saw the line completed as far as Las Piedras and service begun. 
Due to the shortness of the line and the fact that almost all of the surrounding 
territory was served by highways, the first year’s operation of the line resulted 
in a deficit. Subsequent years brought other financial difficulties, due chiefly to 
political upheavals; finally, however, a contract was approved for the extension 
of the line to the north bank of the Santa Lucia River, the erection of a central 
station and construction of machine shops. On November 16, 1872, service 
was opened to Juan Chazo, to-day known as 25 de Agosto. Fourteen years later 
the line had been extended to the Negro River, and in 1891 the important Rio 
Negro-Rivera stretch was opened. The Central Railway also acquired a con- 
cession for the construction of a line from San Jose to Puerto del Sauce with 
branches to Colonia and Mercedes; the branch to the latter city was finished in 
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1902. Before this date, however, the Montevideo-Toledo-Nico Perez line had 
been begun, and was finished as far as Melo in 1909, Retamosa in 1910, and 
Treinta y Tres in 1911. The completion of another line in 1912 made direct 
railway service possible between the cities of Rivera, Uruguay, and Santa Ana 
do Livramento, Brazil. Thus the Central Railway now represents more than 
two-thirds of the entire Uruguayan railway system. 

The Midland Railway of Uruguay, the concession for which was granted in 
1884, extends from Paso de los Toros in Rio Negro to Salto. A branch line of 
this railway, running from Algorta to Fray Bentos, was opened in 1907, and 
another from Tres Arboles to Piedra Sola put into service about the same year. 

The Northwestern Railway of Uruguay goes from Salto to Bella Union, thus 
forming a link between the Brazilian and the main Uruguayan lines. The 
Northern Railway joins the Northwestern at Estacion Cabelio and runs to the 
city of Artigas, also on the Brazilian border; it was opened in 1887. 

By virtue of a law passed in 1919, the National Railroad and Street Railways 
Administration Board took over the Trinidad-Durazno, East Uruguayan, 
Rocha-La Paloma and San Carlos-Rocha lines. The board will also be respon- 
sible for the administration of all future railways. 

CHAMBER OF MmRCANTILE PRopucts.—Important among organi- 
zations contributing to the progress of Uruguayan commerce, agri- 
culture and stock raising is the Uruguayan Chamber of Mercantile 
Products, an association of persons engaged in commerce, agriculture, 
stock raising and other related industries. Although founded in 
1892, it was not until 1908 that the present name of the association 
was adopted. Its objects, as set forth in the constitution amended 
in 1926 and 1927 to the form in which it now stands, are to provide 
a place where members may transact their business; to promote 
the adoption of legislation favorable to the agricultural and stock- 
raising industries; to initiate and carry out such movements for social 
betterment as come within the scope of action of the association and 
tend to benefit its members and further national production; and to 
promote the formation of sections devoted to the different interests 
of the membership, and such other organization within the chamber 
as may contribute to the more effective attainmant of its ends. 
Through the publication of a weekly price list and a monthly review 
members are put in possession of much important information in 
regard to current prices and the activities of the chamber. Closely 
related to the chamber at the present time is the Uruguayan Cereal 
Market, which occupies quarters in the same building. (Estatutos y 
Reglamento General de la Cémara Mercantil de Productos del Pais, 
Montevideo, 1927, and special communication to the Pan American 
Union from the Camara Mercantil de Productos del Pais, Monte- 
video, June 16, 1930.) 

INDUSTRIAL STUDIES.—By virtue of a resolution issued June 18, 
1930, Dr. Latham Clarck has been commissioned by the Department 
of Industries to visit the United States for the purpose of studying 
new applications of chemistry to agriculture, the use of refrigeration 
in commerce, and other like subjects. Necessary funds for the trip 
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have been made available through the courtesy of the Bank of the 
Republic, the National Packing Plant, the State Insurance Bank, 
and the Institute of Chemical Industry. (Diario Oficial, Monte- 
video, June 28, 1930.) 

VENEZUELA 


INCREASE IN REVENUE.—The following figures show the economic 
advance of Venezuela in respect to revenue during the last 22 years: 





Years Revenues (Bolivares) Years Revenues (Bolivares) 
1908-1909_______--- 50, 410, 132. 88 | 1919-1920_________-_ 101, 184, 440. 17 
1909-1910_________- 48, 552, 856. 81 | 1920-1921__________ 81, 560, 716. 19 
HOTO= TOW: Ses ae Se 69, 862, 183. 65 | 1921-1922__________ 70, 926, 950. 07 
IMCs Me WI ee SP 7OF He o4 | O22 1079 eure 87, 691, 319. 72 
LON 2=NO Shot cee ss 65,4625 530.45 |, 1923 1904 i 102, 249, 051. 73 
NOUS = 101A scene ee GONS70 99301 | 1924-1025 mes eee 120, 165, 139. 88 
1914-1005 =e 502598, 460.51 | 1925-1926. 2 == 172, 098, 216. 83 
LOLS SNOMG we Sees 65, 674, 385. 29 | 1926-1927__________ 182, 148, 4388. 54 
HOUCHNOM Les a ee 72, 126, 667. 34 | 1927-1928__________ 186, 752, 017. 30 
1917-1918_________- 53, 253, 686. 06 | 1928-1929__________ 230, 415, 294. 44 
TOUS=VONG sete ae 57, 102, 117. 67 


(El Universal, Caracas, July 4, 1930.) 


New inpustry.—On June 24, 1930, a plant for the manufacture 
of soaps and perfumes was opened in the city of Maracay. The 
factory consists of 12 great rooms where, in addition to soaps and 
perfumes, are made dentrifices, cosmetics, candles, lubricating oils, 
and pastes for shining floors, shoes, and automobiles. The plant, 
which will employ about 150 workmen, is capable of making fully 
half the stearin now being imported into the country. (Hl Universal, 
Caracas, June 27, 1930.) 

Pusiic works.—In the town of Irapa a company capitalized at 
100,000 bolivars has been established to supply electricity to the 
community. The company will also manufacture ice and engage in 
other industries which will mean an advance in the well-being of the 
population. 

On July 5, 1930, an aqueduct to supply the city of El Sombrero was 
put into use. (Hl Universal, Caracas, June 26 and July 11, 1930.) 





POPULATION, MIGRATION, AND LABOR 
CHILE 


LIBRARY FOR BROTHERHOOD OF RAILWAY EMPLOYEES.—On July 6, 
1930, the Brotherhood of Railway Workers of Chile celebrated with 
appropriate ceremonies the opening of its library in Santiago. The 
president of the association, Sr. don Adardio Pefia, spoke of the value 
of libraries for suchsocial organizations as the brotherhood. Addresses 
were also given by Sr. don Jorge Gustavo Silva, a distinguished 
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sociologist, and Sefior Letelier, director of the publicity bureau of the 
Popular Savings Bank, through whose cooperation the library had 
been made possible. (HI Mercurio, Santiago, July 5 and 7, 1930.) 


GUATEMALA 


INDIGENOUS COMMUNITY.—On June 4, 1930, the President of the 
Republic approved the statutes of the Indigenous Community of 
Jutiapa. The community is an association of indigenes united by 
racial ties and common interests who have organized to exploit more 
fully the land belonging to the associates, cultivating it more inten- 
sively by the introduction of new and modern methods, to further 
the development of industry among the members, and to raise their 
cultural level. The community will also take measures for proper 
sanitation of the houses and for the adoption of new modes of living. 
(El Guatemalteco, Guatemala City, June 24, 1930.) 


NICARAGUA 


MIGRATION AND STATISTICAL BUREAUS OPENED.—In accordance 
with a law passed by the legislature during its last session, the Bureau 
of Migration opened its offices in Managua in July, under the direc- 
tion of Sr. don Enrique Aquino. The new bureau will have entire 
charge of all matters in that field. 

The Bureau of Statistics has also opened an office in Managua, 
with a competent staff. Local assistants throughout the Republic 
will send in vital statistics, information from the public register, and 
similar notices. (Hl Comercio, Managua, June 29, 1930.) 





EDUCATION AND FINE ARTS 
ARGENTINA 


FELLOWSHIPS FOR FOREIGN stupy.—According to an ordinance 
issued by the Supreme Council of the National University of Buenos 
Aires on July 2, 1930, post-graduate fellowships for study in foreign 
countries have been established with the following regulations: 


The amount of the stipend will be 3,000 pesos, plus traveling expenses 
not to exceed 1,500 pesos. In case the recipient should also be awarded a 
fellowship by the foreign institution at which he plans to study, the amount 
of that fellowship will be deducted from the original grant, and used to found 
new fellowships. Sometime during the first fortnight of April the president of 
the university will announce the number of fellowships available for the coming 
academic year, and applications will be received from April 15 to May 15. 

Applicants must be graduates of the university of not less than five years’ 
standing, present evidence that they are properly qualified to carry on advanced 
work, name the specific institution in which they wish to enroll and give a 
detailed plan of the proposed studies to be done there, cite a professor of the 
university willing to sponsor their project, and submit a health certificate. 
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Other things being equal, students wishing to continue scientific investigations 
will be given the preference. Every two months the holder of a fellowship must 
submit an account of his progress to the professor at the university who spon- 
sored his application; this statement will be forwarded through the president 
of the university to the fellowship committee. The fellowships may be renewed 
for a period not to exceed 22 months from the beginning of the first award. 
Holders of fellowships must present a thesis embodying the results of their 
studies abroad which, if approved by the committee, may be published. 

It is hoped that a satisfactory arrangement may be made whereby fellows may 
put the results of their studies abroad at the disposal] of the university by serving 
as assistants there during the first year after their return, but the details of such 
a plan have not yet been completely formulated. (La Prensa, Buenos Aires, 
July 6, 1930.) 


VACATION COURSE FOR RURAL TEACHERS.—The University of La 
Plata arranged a series of lectures for rural teachers of the Province 
of Buenos Aires, which were held during a week of the July vacation. 
The course began on July 14, and the lectures, given by eminent 
authorities in the field of education, dealt with modern aspects of 
pedagogy and the teaching of specific subjects. (La Prensa, Buenos 


Aires, July 2, 1930.) 
BOLIVIA 


BOLIVIAN SCIENTIFIC sociETy.—The Scientific Society of Bolivia, 
which was recently established in La Paz, has elected officers and 
had its constitution approved by the Government. The objects of 
the society, as set forth in the constitution, are as follows: 


The Scientific Society of Bolivia is a nonpartisan institution, organized in the 
interests of pure and applied science with the following purposes: To encourage 
study and investigation in pure and applied science; to provide meritorious 
scholars of the country with the resources at the society’s command for carrying 
on scientific research; to carry on special research for the more adequate utilization 
of Bolivian sources of power and natural resources; to establish such laboratories, 
libraries, and experimental stations as may be necessary for the most effective 
development of the society; to circulate the results of modern scientific knowledge 
by means of lectures and publications, emphasizing the importance of science in 
the progress of mankind; to publish a review containing the studies and research 
of active members of the society; to cooperate with the Ministry of Public In- 
struction in increasing and directing the teaching of science in the public schools; 
to establish affiliated societies in the various departments of the nation; to 
cooperate with the other ministries and technical bureaus of the Government, 
furnishing them with the scientific data and other information which they may 
require; to establish an endowment fund to take care of the necessary expenses 
of the society, thus insuring its permanency; and to undertake any scientific 
task within the scope of the society which may be of service to the Nation or to 
mankind. (El Diario, La Paz, June 15, 1930.) 


ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS.—An association of Government 
teachers was organized in La Paz during July. The object of the 
organization is to raise the level of teaching in the public schools by 
uniting the teachers of the Nation in mutual cooperation and under- 
standing of their duties and rights. Teachers from every section of 
the country have been urged to organize under the direction of a 
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departmental committee and to appoint a representative on the board 
of directors. The board, which will have headquarters in La Paz, 
will have jurisdiction over the departmental boards, in order that 
the society may function with the greatest possible coordination. 

On July 7, 1930, there was a meeting of Government teachers to 
discuss important matters. A resolution was passed asking the 
Government to appoint in the future only graduates of the Higher 
Normal Institute as principals or professors in all secondary schools. 
(El Diario, La Paz, July 8 and 20, 1930.) 


BRAZIL 


PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN Banta.—‘‘Among us, for many years yet 
to come, the problem of education will be one of deep concern to 
the Government. Public instruction, a most influential economic 
factor in the promotion of general welfare, has received the greatest 
consideration during my administration.’”’ This statement, made by 
the governor of the State of Bahia in his annual message delivered at 
the opening session of the State legislature on July 2, 1930, is well 
attested by the following statistics which accompanied his report of 
the year’s activities: 

Primary Education 

















| Percent- | Percent 
age of age of 
| enroll- enroll- 
= ment in | ment in 
Teachers eee Total | Average | relation | relation 
Year Schools | and toe Meas enroll- | attend- tothe | tothe 
assistants | choo! ment ance total total 
popula- | popula- 
tion of tion of 
the | school 
State | age 
Per cent | Per cent 
1,127 | 1, 247 42. 2 47, 589 32, 772 1, 35 18, 23 
1, 228 1, 339 | 41.3 50, 722 38, 154 1.44 | 13. 04 
1, 347 | 1, 596 49.5 66, 657 50, 088 1.90 | IY AAS 
1, 367 1, 672 58. 4 79, 884 58, 470 2. 28 | 20. 54 
1515 1, 784 | 58. 0 87, 918 69, 938 2. 31 23.138 
1, 687 | 1, 927 56.9 96, 109 82, 205 2.52 | 25, 29 
| 
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During the fiscal year 1929 the State expended 11,662 contos de 
reis on its primary, normal, and secondary schools besides granting 
subsidies amounting to 218 contos to the following private educational 


institutions: 
Contos de reis 


Schoo votMinesAnts sat 22 2 sees eee aes Be ees 2 ae ee 6 
Womimercial School 2s s5)== ee O  ee  PD e o o 12 
Panveeupnrasia da Bahia Schools, esas -- ete seee ous! oe 10 
Wiorkersa@enters 4 > here jae oe Ae Scare oe es eek 20 
penoollot Maniial Mraiming scree iene gY semen eee Le i Gat et 20 
Schooluotsliatwe = 2.25118 Wise arse EN ane DO see Ns ote Sa ol 60 
Ob LECIIGIS COOOL: Se oe oo yat et Seer ee ee ne Bee Ty ge Aen MS 60 
PalesiaimOecOnGary SChOON. Se - seleme ee Ol te = 20 
Nossa Senhora da Piedade de Ilhéos School__________________._____. ae 6 
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The State government also contributed 200 contos toward the 
construction of a building, now nearly completed, to be occupied by 
the State School of Law. (Release No. 5, Directoria Geral de Esta- 
tistica do Estado da Bahia, Secgéo de Propaganda e Divulgagao, 


Sao Salvador.) 
CHILE 


ScHOOL sTaTistics.—In his last message to Congress on May 21, 
1930, the President reported that in 1929 there were in the Republic 
3,629 primary schools staffed by 9,856 teachers with a total registra- 
tion of 434,124 pupils and an average attendance of 337,617. 

RURAL NORMAL SCHOOL FOR WOMEN.—A decree of the Ministry 
of Education has established in Ancud a rural normal school for 
women, which will be conducted under the auspices of the General 
Bureau of Normal Schools of the University of Chile. The normal 
school will occupy a part of the land formerly owned by the School of 
Agriculture, now belonging to the School of Genetics of Southern 
Chile. <A liberal grant of 700,000 pesos annually has been provided 
for the expenses of establishing and organizing this educational insti- 
tution. (Hl Mercurio, Santiago, July 11, 1930.) 

FOREIGN-LANGUAGE CLASSES FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS.—The Direc- 
tor General of Primary Education, in accordance with instructions 
issued by the Ministry of Education, has arranged that French, 
German, and English classes for primary teachers be held in various 
cities throughout the Republic. The courses, which are to last three 
and a half months, will enable teachers to perfect their knowledge of 
these languages. There will be two French, one German, and three 
English classes in Santiago; one French and one English class in 
Valparaiso; one English class each in Antofagasta, Iquique, La Serena, 
Talca, Concepcion, Los Angeles, and Temuco; and one German class 
in Valdivia. (Hl Mercurio, Santiago, July 8, 1930.) 


COLOMBIA 


NEW PRINCIPAL OF IMPORTANT ScHOOL.—Dr. José Vicente Castro 
was appointed last June by the President of the Republic to the 
principalship of the Colegio Mayor de Nuestra Sefiora del Rosario, an 
important educational institution in Bogoté. This post was made 
vacant by the death of Mer. Rafael Maria Carrasquilla, who had been 
its able principal for 38 years. 

The Assembly of El Valle hascommemorated the work of this brilliant 
educator by establishing a gold medal to be awarded annually to the 
best student in each of the eight secondary schools in its jurisdiction. 
(Diario Oficial, Bogota, June 28, 1930; Boletin de Historia y Antigiie- 
dades, Bogota, May, 1930.) 

Monument To Botivar.—In honor of Bolivar, the hero of South 
American independence the centennary of whose death occurs Decem- 
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ber 17 of this year, the Government of Colombia will erect in Bogota 
an imposing monument designed by Ferdinand von Miller, a German 
sculptor. The base of the monument will be a truncated pyramid; 
at the four corners are angels who appear to be summoning by a 
trumpet call all the peoples of the earth to pay homage to Bolivar’s 
memory. On the base rests a pedestal at whose foot is seated History, 
represented as handing down to posterity the great deeds of the 
Liberator. On the pedestal rise figures symbolic of the five Republics 
created by his genius (Colombia, Venezuela, Ecuador, Peru, and 
Bolivia), who together support on a shield the statue of Bolivar. 
(Nuevo Tiempo, Bogota, July 24, 1930.) 
SCHOOL FOR VISITING NURSES.—See page 1076. 


COSTA RICA 


ARBOR DAY CEREMONIES.—During June, Arbor Day was celebrated 
by many schools throughout the Nation. One of the most impressive 
ceremonies was that held at Guaitil de Acosta, where songs, recitations 
and tableaux by school children took place before and after the tree 
planting. Five orange trees, five apple trees, two jorcos (Rheedia 
edulis), two coyoles (Acrocomia vinifera Oerst), and two pejivalles 
(a species of Central American palm) were among those planted. 
(Diario de Costa Rica, San José, June 29, 1930.) 


CUBA 


EXHIBITIONS OF SCHOOL WoRK.—President Machado issued a decree 
on July 26, 1930, providing for exhibitions of school work at stated 
intervals, to be held under the auspices of the Department of Public 
Instruction and Fine Arts. The purpose of the exhibitions is to 
stimulate the work of the department by displaying the most notable 
achievements of classes throughout the Republic, in order that the 
specimens of school work exhibited may serve to show the results of 
discriminating application of the most approved pedagogic methods. 
(Diario de la Marina, Habana, June 27, 1930.) 

Pan AMERICAN NEWsS.—One of the oldest and most important 
dailies published in Habana, Heraldo de Cuba, has recently started a 
special section dealing with Pan American affairs. In this department 
news of Pan American interest is given, and Pan American events 
are recorded. It is to be hoped that other newspapers of American 
countries will join the number already engaged in this excellent 
practice. 


DIVISION OF OCULAR HYGIENE.—See page 1076. 
ECUADOR 


Histrorican socrety.—Under the name Centro de Investigaciones 
Fistoricas a society was founded in Guayaquil on July 9, 1930, for the 
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purpose of collecting and publishing historical documents and co- 
operating in the formation of the national archives. A great deal of 
research work which has led to the publication of many valuable and 
interesting documents relative to the history of Ecuador has been 
done by such distinguished writers as Doctors Modesto Chavez 
Franco, Gabriel Pino Roca, Destruge, Gangotena Jijén, Carlos Mata- 
moros Jara, Carlos A. Rolando, Wilfrido Loor, and many others. 
The aim of the society is to promote this work of investigation and 
offer to all those interested in historical research the benefits of a 
central organization. At a recent meeting the following board of 
directors was elected: President, Dr. Carlos A. Rolando; vice presi- 
dent, Sr. Carlos Matamoros Jara; secretary, Sr. Gustavo Monroy 
Garaicoa; treasurer, Sr. Jaime Tomas de Verdaguer Garcia; and 
Senores Aurelio Falconi, Manuel A. Jurado Rumbea, Alejandro 
Gangotena Carbo, César Villavicencio E., and Virgilio Drouet. 
(Hl Telégrafo, Guayaquil, July 12, 1930; El Comercio, Quito, July 26, 
27, 1930.) 

SECONDARY SCHOOL CHANGES.—The secondary school system has 
recently been reorganized to meet the needs of the large percentage of 
students who were not able to continue their education under the old 
system. The most interesting features of this change are the exten- 
sion courses now offered; they are adapted to the special requirements 
of each community, and are intended not only to be practical, but 
also to enable the students to enter gainful occupations. The chief 
subjects taught are English, stenography, and typewriting. 

In accordance with this new educational policy, the secondary 
school in Machala will have a section devoted to secondary subjects, 
and two departments for graduates of that section. In one of the 
advanced departments students will prepare for primary school 
teaching; in the other they will be trained for commercial positions. 

In the school at Babahoyo there will be, besides a similar secondary 
section, a special agricultural department whose main purpose will be 
to train personnel for the agricultural development of that region. 
(EHducacién, Quito, March, 1930.) 


EL SALVADOR 


CLUBHOUSE FOR TEACHERS.— A large house in San Salvador which 
had been constructed for use as a private residence was formally 
presented to the teachers of the capital by the Government on June 
22,1930. The house itself will be converted into a social and cultural 
center; later a part of the spacious grounds may be used for the erec- 
tion of buildings to house teachers. The total value of the property 
is said to be 40,000 colones. (Diario del Salvador, San Salvador, 
June 24, 1930.) 
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ATHLETIC FEDERATION.—On May 28, 1930, representatives of 
the National Olympic Board, the Division of Physical Education and 
12 athletic clubs met in San Salvador and organized the Salvadorean 
Athletic Federation. The purpose of the newly formed entity is to 
promote the development of amateur sport along uniform and sys- 
tematic lines. (Diario del Salvador, San Salvador, June 30, 1930.) 


GUATEMALA 


SOCIETY OF GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY.—Among the projects of the 
Geographic and Historic Society of Guatemala is the compilation of 
departmental monographs, to be written by members of the society 
resident in the respective Departments in collaboration with depart- 
mental and local authorities. In this way it is hoped to set forth 
adequately the resources of the Nation, so that the agricultural prod- 
ucts and the economic possibility of the different regions of the 
country may become better known abroad. 

The society is also studying the possibility of taking some genuinely 
national moving pictures, as well as trying to support the showing of 
the fine films already prepared in the Government laboratories. In 
this way greater enthusiasm should be awakened among Guate- 
malans and among foreigners for the customs and scenery of the 
Nation. (Diario de Centro América, Guatemala City, July 18, 1930.) 


MEXICO 


WoRKERS’ UNIVERSITY.—On July 3, 1930, a special school was 
opened in Mexico City to provide working people with an opportunity 
for higher education, especially in the fields which prepare them to 
share more ably the burden of intelligent citizenship. Registration is 
limited to laborers who know how to read and write; no tuition is 
charged. Those who are not sufficiently prepared for the regular 
courses may receive instruction in arithmetic, Spanish, natural science, 
drawing, geography, history, algebra, geometry, reading, composition, 
physics, chemistry, English, Mexican labor legislation, Mexican agra- 
rian legislation, and a study of cooperative organizations. Having 
satisfactorily completed these courses they will then be permitted to 
enter the regular university classes, which include general economic 
geography, the evolution of the Mexican people, economics, sociology, 
and statistics. The university will also afford an opportunity to 
engage in research under the direction of qualified instructors. At 
the present time all classes are held in the evening, but day classes 
may be opened later if conditions warrant. (7 Universal, Mexico 
City, June 26 and July 3 and 13, 1930.) 

PURCHASE OF HISTORICAL BUILDING FOR MUSEUM.—An announce- 
ment was made by the Chief of the Division of Artistic and Historic 
Monuments of the Department of Public Instruction on July 7, 1930, 
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that the Government had recently decided to purchase the Iturbide 
Hotel, once the palace of the Emperor Iturbide and long a historical 
landmark in Mexico City. After necessary alterations have been 
effected the structure will be turned over to the National Museum of 
History, Archaeology and Ethnology, now housed in the section of 
the National Palace formerly occupied by the old mint. (El Universal, 
Mexico City, July 8, 1930.) 
PANAMA 


TaBLet TO Dr. Eusesio A. Morates.—The Republic of Panama 
recently honored the memory of one of its most distinguished sons, 
Dr. Eusebio A. Morales. On August 7, 1930, to the strains of the 
Panamanian national anthem, the President of the Republic unveiled 
in the vestibule of the National Palace a bronze plaque dedicated to 
the memory of this statesman and patriot. The memorial, which is 
the work of the noted French sculptor Georges Saupique, contains the 
likeness of Doctor Morales in a central bas relief. After the unveil- 
ing, the achievement of Doctor Morales was eulogized by the Minister 
of Panama to England and France, Dr. Octavio Méndez Pereira, in 
an address that brought enthusiastic applause from the gathering. A 
similar ceremony was held on the following day at the National 
Institute where another memorial, a bronze medallion, was unveiled 
in honor of this distinguished statesman, who was instrumental in 
establishing the first educational center in the Republic. (The Star 
and Herald, Panama City, August 7, 1930.) 


PARAGUAY 


ScHOOL statistics.—The Presidential message of April, 1930, con- 
tains the following information regarding the school situation in 1929: 

One hundred and sixty-four girls and 676 boys were enrolled in the 
National Secondary School. There are in Paraguay 778 primary 
schools, 733 of which are public and 45 private. Their total registra- 
tion was 104,089 pupils. Public schools are classified as follows: 
Kindergartens, 7; lower primary, 569; intermediate, 123; and upper 
primary, 27. There are also seven schools for adults. There are 
2,347 teachers in service, and 720 men and women students enrolled 
in the 7 normal schools. 

SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA.—The first public concert of the symphony 
orchestra recently organized in Asuncion by 50 professional musicians 
was given before an appreciative audience on July 2, 1930. (El 
Diario, Asuncion, July 1, 2, 1930.) 


PERU 


ANNIVERSARY OF LEAGUE AGAINST ILLITERACY.—On July 20, 1930, 
members and friends of the League Against Illiteracy joined in cele- 
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brating the fifth anniversary of its organization and honoring 
Srita. Haydée Pantoja Rosales, its founder and director. The actual 
public work of the league began in 1925, when committees made 
house-to-house visits to tell of the proposed evening school. As a 
result 99 pupils, among them fathers and mothers, enrolled in the 
first classes. There they were taught reading, writing, arithmetic, 
and the geography and history of Peru, given some idea of the pre- 
colonial civilization of the country, the nature of their government, 
and the requirements of good citizenship, instructed in ethics and 
hygiene, and shown the value of public libraries. Forty-eight of 
those who enrolled during the first year learned to read and write. 
In 1926 the registration was 263, of whom 242 passed the examina- 
tions at the end of the course. Shortly thereafter the league ex- 
tended its activities to the port of Callao; lately it has broadened its 
program to include provision for sports, and offered instruction to 
inmates of the prison for men. Members of the league are proud of 
the fact that more than a thousand persons have thus far passed under 
the helpful influence of its instructors, and gratified by the cordial 
congratulations and good wishes received on its anniversary. (La 
Prensa, Lima, July 20, 1930.) 


VENEZUELA 


NEw NIGHT scHooL.—On June 24, 1930, the Governor of the State 
of Cojedes issued a decree establishing a night school for men in San 
Carlos, the State capital. This will make it possible for laborers 
who can not take advantage of day schools for adults to obtain some 
education. (HI Universal, Caracas, July 12, 1930.) 

ScHoou sratistics.—The? following figures were taken from the 
report published by the Minister of Education, in which he gives an 
account of the educational movement in Venezuela during the year 
1929: 
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(Memoria del Ministro de Instruccion Publica... al Congreso, Caracas, 1930.) 


PUBLIC HEALTH AND SOCIAL WELFARE 
COLOMBIA 


SCHOOL FOR VISITING NURSES.—In accordance with Executive De- 
cree No. 905 of June 6, 1930, a school for visiting nurses, under the 
supervision of the National Bureau of Hygiene and Public Welfare, 
will be established in Bogota. Instruction will be free. Dr. José 
Maria Montoya will be the principal of the school; instructors will be 
appointed as required by the curriculum to be drawn up by bureau 
officials. (Diario Oficial, Bogota, June 23, 1930.) 


CUBA 


DIVISION OF OCULAR HYGIENE.—The Secretary of Sanitation and 
Public Welfare issued a decree on July 7, 1930, creating the Division 
of Ocular Hygiene, which will function under the Bureau of School 
Hygiene. The new division will examine the sight of school children 
and recommend such measures as may seem wise. By the same de- 
cree, Dr. Carlos J. Finlay was appointed director of the division, and 
Drs. Ernesto Ramirez, Luis A. Fernandez, B. Cruz Planas, Carlos 
M. Taquechel, and Lorenzo Comas Céspedes were named as his 
assistants. (Diario de la Marina, Habana, July 8, 1930.) 


GUATEMALA 


SCHOOL FOR VISITING NURSES.—The Department of Public Health 
plans soon to establish a school for the training of visiting nurses in 
Guatemala. A committee composed of the chief of the Division of 
Communicable Diseases, the chief of the Laboratory Division, and 
the director of the First Sanitary District is at work planning the 
regulations and curriculum for such a school. The Ambassador of 
Guatemala in Mexico has sent information about a similar institution 
in the latter nation; the experiences there may be studied with par- 
ticular profit by the committee, since the two nations have many 
conditions and problems in common. (Diario de Centro América, 
Guatemala City, July 9, 1930.) 


HAITI 


RocKEFELLER FELLOWS.— Five Haitian physicians, Drs. L. Camille, 
J. Perrier, E. Petrus, R. Salomon, and M. Etheart, who were granted 
fellowships for study abroad by the Rockefeller Foundation, have 
returned to their native country and are now teaching at the Medical 
School in Port-au-Prince the subjects in which they specialized. 
Miss M. Pidoux, a graduate of the Nurses’ Training School of the 
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Haitian General Hospital, also has returned after one year of study 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, and been 
detailed for duty at the Port-au-Prince Health Center. (Monthly 
Bulletin, Office of Financial Adviser-General Receiver, Port-au-Prince. 


July, 1930.) 
PERU 


Junior Rep Cross.—Definite action for the organization of the 
Junior Red Cross in the schools throughout the Republic was taken 
on July 10, 1930, when a committee was appointed to formulate plans 
for its establishment. Members of the committee were chosen from 
among educational and public health officials and delegates from the 
national Red Cross and National Association of Boy Scouts. The 
direction of the Junior Red Cross will be in charge of a central com- 
mittee in Lima; work in the various departments will be carried on 
through Departmental committees located in the Departmental 
capitals. (Hl Peruano, Lima, July 26, 1930.) 


URUGUAY 


MEASURES AGAINST CANCER.—Announcement was recently made 
that the Uruguayan Association against Cancer had voted an annual 
prize of 1,500 pesos for the best scientific study on human cancer, 
the award being made upon the recommendation of a jury of six 
specialists appointed by the association. To be considered, a work 
must be entirely original, representing an experimental study on the 
etiology, pathogeny, early diagnosis or treatment of the disease, and 
possess positive value as a contribution to knowledge on the subject. 
Any Uruguayan regardless of sex is eligible to compete for the award. 
(La Mariana, Montevideo, July 23, 1930.) 





FEMINISM 
COSTA RICA 


NEw SOCIETY FOR WOMEN.—The Women’s Cooperative Banking 
and Industrial Society has recently been organized in Costa Rica with 
two purposes: To foster the habit of saving among women, and to 
open hitherto untried fields of work for them. To carry out the former 
aim, the new society will issue savings certificates, payment for which 
is to be completed in 10 years; there will be additional advantages for 
certificate holders, such as certain benefits in case of death, small 
loans on easy repayment terms, and provisions for deferred payments 
on the certificates. The society will encourage all industrial advance 
tending to better the economic condition of women. Any industry 
established by the society will give preference in filling positions to 
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women with savings accounts. (Diario de Costa Rica, San Jose, 
July 2, 1930.) 
MEXICO 

INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS.—The VII Congress of the Women’s 
International League for Peace and Freedom was held in Mexico 
City from July 9 to 12, 1930. Sra. Rosaura Q. de Martinez Garza 
delivered the address of welcome to the visiting delegations on behalf 
of the Mexican delegation at the opening session of the congress; 
Mme. Camille Drevet, President of the French delegation, Mrs. 
Kathleen Jennison Lowrie, representative of the board of directors 
of the International League, and Sra. Clemencia O. de Kiel, president 
of the Mexican section of the League, extended the greetings of their 
respective groups. The program for subsequent sessions of the con- 
gress included various studies presented by delegates on subjects 
related the purposes of the League. These included women’s respon- 
sibility to the peace movement, the Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom as an instrument for constructive nationalism, 
the work of the Mexican section of the League, inter-American 
cultural relations, the schools and international understanding, the 
contribution of Mexico to education, and inter-American economic 
and political relations. (Hl Universal, Mexico City, July 10, 11, 12, 
13, 1930.) 
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THE FIRST INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE 
ON AGRICULTURE 


By Jost L. Cotom 


Chief, Division of Agricultural Cooperation, Pan American Union 


Y invitation of the Government of the United States and pur- 
suant to the resolutions approved by the Sixth International 
Conference of American States, held at Habana, Cuba, in the 
early part of 1928, and in accordance with the plan adopted by 
the Governing Board of the Pan American Union, the First 
Inter-American Conference on Agriculture, Forestry, and Animal 
Industry was held in the building of the Pan American Union, 
Washington, September 8-20, 1930. 

All countries members of the Pan American Union appointed 
official delegates, of whom there were 54 in all. In addition there 
were consulting technicians in various branches of agriculture, who 
numbered 168. 

The program of the Conference outlined by the Organizing Com- 
mittee was wide in range: about 50 technical studies which served 
as a basis for the discussions were prepared on the program topics. 
These papers, which were published in three languages—English, 
as an aid to the delegates, were concerned 
with the following subjects, which may be divided into seven groups: 








1. Surveys and inventories of soils, forestry, pasture lands, plant and animal 
diseases and pests, census, and other statistical surveys. 

2. Problems relating to land, such as the systematic classification of lands, 
soil erosion, fertilizers, and the like. 

3. Problems relating to forestry, such as systematic forest management, selec- 
tive logging, prevention of fires, reforestation, and the testing and utilization of 
American woods. 

4. Problems relating to animal industry, such as breeding for special purposes, 
nutrition, animal diseases, sanitation, and control surveys. 

5. Problems relating to plant industry, such as the introduction of economic 
plants from foreign countries, the breeding and selection of improved varieties, 
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seed testing, weeds, forage crops for warm climates, diseases and insect pests 
and their control, and the production problems of such special crops as cereals, 
cotton, coffee, tobacco, sugar, rubber, fibers, tropical fruits and vegetables. 

6. Agricultural education, including experimental and demonstration sta- 
tions, extension service, and a proposed central agricultural research station for 
all the American republics. 

7. Agricultural economics, including competition, cooperative agricultural 
credit systems, market standardization, present and future food supplies, farm 
management, and overproduction problems. 

Seven technical committees were organized whose duty it was to 
study, discuss, and analyze the resolutions presented on the various 
subjects mentioned above, arrange them in concise form, with neces- 
sary alterations, and submit them to the consideration of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions. Dr. Jacobo Varela, Minister and delegate of 
Uruguay, was appointed chairman and Dr. Vinicio da Veiga, delegate 
of Brazil, vice-chairman, of this committee, which proposed to the 
Conference the decisions and resolutions agreed upon. The work of 
the technical committees, which they performed in a most efficient 
manner, not only facilitated the labor of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions, but also contributed to the sound and scientific character of 
the resolutions which were later approved by the Conference. 

The first session of the Conference was opened by Dr. L. S. Rowe, 
Director General of the Pan American Union, who made a cordial 
address of welcome. The Conference then proceeded to name as 
President and Secretary, respectively, Dr. A. F. Woods, Director of 
Scientific Work of the United States Department of Agriculture, and 
Mr. Leon M. Estabrook, Assistant to the Director of Scientific Work. 

The Acting Secretary of State, Hon. Joseph P. Cotton, and the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Hon. Arthur W. Hyde, welcomed the 
delegates on behalf of the Government of the United States, and 
His Excellency Sefior don Manuel C. Téllez, Ambassador of Mexico 
in the United States, on behalf of the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union, of which he is Vice Chairman. 

Response was made to these addresses by Latin American dele- 
gates, speaking in the following order: Dr. Pablo M. Ynsfran, Chargé 
d’Affaires and delegate of Paraguay; Dr. Carlos J. Quintero, 
delegate of Panama; and Dr. Carlos E. Chard6én, Commissioner of 
Agriculture of Porto Rico. 

At the afternoon session the Hon. Robert P. Lamont, Secretary of 
Commerce of the United States, made a most interesting address. 
After welcoming the delegates, he emphasized the character and im- 
portance of the commerce carried on among the American Republics, 
and offered to the delegates the cooperation and services of the 
department of which he is the head. In reply Dr. Ernesto Argueta, 
Minister and delegate of Honduras, spoke for the Latin American 
delegations. 
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The work of the Conference was begun on the second day of its 
sessions. The meeting was opened with a debate on the various sub- 
jects outlined in the program, and the round table discussions then 
started were entered into with a lively interest and enthusiasm which 
lasted throughout the course of the Conference. 

About 70 resolutions, dealing with the most important problems 
treated by the Conference, were passed. Many invite the special 
attention of the interested Governments to some of the agricultural 
problems of outstanding economic importance. Others not only 
suggest and open the way for part of the program of extension service 
and scientific investigation which is planned for Latin America as a 
whole, but also serve as a suggested outline for the agricultural work 
and activities of the individual republics. It is planned that every 
nation, by means of a system of inter-American agricultural coopera- 
tion, shall be constantly apprised of new discoveries resulting from 
experiments of various kinds and of agricultural development in 
general, as well as of the special problems arising in each and the meth- 
ods used to solve them. One of the most important activities of the 
Conference was this endeavor to establish, by means of an efficient 
system of agricultural cooperation with the Pan American Union as 
a center, a wider diffusion of knowledge relating to agriculture in any 
or all of the countries constituting the Pan American Union. 

Among the most important subjects on which the Conference 
passed resolutions were the following: 

Technical Commission of Agriculture —A resolution was passed 
creating a permanent Technical Commission of Agriculture, to which 
will be referred for study, report, and recommendation all technical sub- 
jects relating to agriculture. The members of the Commission, who 
will be selected by the Governing Board of the Pan American Union, 
will serve ad honorem. They will be recognized specialists in various 
branches of agriculture in the countries members of the Union, and 
will advise the Governing Board of the Pan American Union on 
future programs of activities of the Division of Agricultural Coopera- 
tion of the Pan American Union. 

The Conference recommended a Jist of experts which the Govern- 
ing Board will consider in making the above-mentioned selection. 
From the members of the Technical Commission the Governing 
Board will designate an Executive Committee of five members which 
will meet in Washington annually to coordinate the results of the 
work of the Technical Commission. 

Central Pan American Experimental Station; agricultural research.— 
The Conference recommended to the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union that during the interval between the First and the 
Second Inter-American Conferences on Agriculture, it consult the 
Governments of the countries members of the Union and specialists 
in the various countries on the possibility of establishing a Central 
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Pan American Experimental Station as a center for carrying on 
research work on plant diseases, intro luction of new plants, entomo- 
logical studies, soil studies, seed improvement and other technical 
investigations on agriculture, forestry, and animal industry, and for 
contributing scientifically to the program for diversified agriculture 
in the countries of America; and that after such consultation the 
Governing Board formulate a plan for the establishment of an exper- 
iment station, this plan to be submitted co the Second Inter-American 
Conference on Agriculture. According to the terms of the resolution, 
it is proposed that the Governing Board of the Pan American Union, 
in agreement with the Governments of the countries members of the 
Pan American Union, designate the site for the station. The cost of 
establishing it and the operating expenses would be met by contribu- 
tions from the Governments members of the Union on the basis agreed 
to among them in accordance with a plan outlined by the Governing 
Board. 

It was further resolved that the Governing Board of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union make a survey of problems in which several countries have 
a common interest, such as coffee production, cocoa, sugar, dyestuffs, 
and livestock, and make a consistent endeavor to promote com- 
munity of interest in all the countries affected by any one problem 
and encourage the holding of regional conferences for the purpose of 
cooperating in the technical study and possible solution of problems 
common to the group. 

Cooperation will be sought from the experimental stations in Ameri- 
can countries already equipped to render a Pan American service, 
such as the experimental stations of Porto Rico, the experimental sta- 
tion of the United Fruit Company in Tela, Honduras, the Barro Colo- 
rado Biological Research Station in Panama, and stations in the other 
countries of America having facilities for such services, in conducting 
special investigations of problems the solution of which is most urgenv 
for agriculture, forestry, and animal industry in the countries of 
tropical America. 

Division of Agricultural Cooperation, Pan American Union.—Plans 
were formulated for the reorganization of the Division of Agricultural 
Cooperation of the Pan American Union, established for the central- 
ization and coordination of agricultural information. It was recom- 
mended that the division act as a center for the coordination of 
the results obtained from the scientific work on problems in agri- 
culture, forestry, and animal industry. In order to accomplish this 
purpose the division shall strive to collect all publications and reports 
on the results of the work conducted by experimental and demonstre 
tion stations and other scientific research institutions in the American 
countries. 

The division shall also collect, register, and disseminate informa- 
tion on the discoveries and new methods adopted in agriculture, 
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forestry, and animal industry, and shall use every means available 
for communicating this information to the farmers, foresters, and 
livestock breeders of America. 

The division shall undertake the coordination of bibhographical 
material on agriculture, forestry, and animal industry, and _ shall 
endeavor to compile special bibliographies on these matters with 
the cooperation of bibliographical associations in the American 
countries. 

Furthermore, the division shall assemble statistical data on agri- 
culture, forestry, and animal industry, as well as on such other 
special agricultural subjects as are of greatest interest to the American 
nations. One of the principal duties of the division shall be the 
investigation of the economic features of problems relating to agri- 
culture, forestry, and animal industry, and the distribution of in- 
formation on the results of these investigations to all interested 
associations, groups, and individuals. 

Pan American Agricultural Bank.—The Conference resolved that 
the chairman appoint a technical committee composed of five dele- 
gates, which shall be charged with the study and formulation of the 
bases for a plan to establish a Pan American agricultural bank, 
a project to be submitted to the consideration of the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union and referred to the interested 
Governments by the latter. 

The following bases were suggested for the aforesaid plan: 

The bank shall have its main office in New York City and branches 
or agents in the various American nations. 

Its field of endeavor shall be the furtherance of agricultural credit 
throughout the Americas. 

It shall have a minimum capitalization of $20,000,000, which 
may be increased at the will of its Board of Directors. 

A technical committee was appointed, composed of the following 
members: Dr. Decio de P. Machado, Brazil; Dr. Luis Marino 
Pérez, Cuba; Dr. J. B. Sacasa, Nicaragua; Dr. Pablo M. Ynsfran, 
Paraguay; and Mr. Nils Olsen, United States. 

Coffee industry—The Conference, recognizing that one of the 
basic measures necessary for giving stability to the production of 
coffee in America is to work industriously toward minimum cost of 
production and maximum quality of product, and that one of the 
means for achieving this end is the restriction of production to 
zones which, because of their natural and economic character or 
position, are best adapted to the purpose, recommended to the govern- 
ments of coffee-producing countries: 

1. That they conduct surveys of the coffee-producing zones of 
their respective countries from the standpoint of cost of production 
and quality of product. 
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2. That they employ such means as they deem most effective for 
discouraging the growth of this crop in regions which do not promise 
to compete successfully with other regions, either in price or in 
quality of product. 

3. That they strive to strengthen existing organizations which 
have as their objects cooperative marketing, the investigation of 
cultural problems, and crop diversification, and to encourage the 
formation of new enterprises of the sort, so that they will be pre- 
pared to face future competition under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances. 

The Conference also resolved to recommend to the governments 
of the coffee-producing countries the organization of an International 
Committee for the Advertising of Coffee, to be composed of repre- 
sentatives of the coffee-exporting nations, for the purpose of develop- 
ing an efficient collective action in order to extend the consump- 
tion of this crop to nonconsuming nations and intensify it in those 
countries which have a larger capacity for consumption. 

The Conference commissioned the Brazilian delegation to draft 
the outline of organization and program of work of this committee 
and to submit said plan for study by the interested governments 
and for the bodies which have charge of the coffee interests in each 
nation. 

The cacao industry.—The Conference took note of the rapid 
decline of the cacao industry in America, due to relatively poor methods 
of cultivation, to lack of scientific effort toward a better understand- 
ing of the botany of the wild and cultivated species of cacao, and to 
the ravages of destructive diseases and pests; and considered that a 
coordinated effort of the cacao-producing countries of America is nec- 
essary and imperative in order to protect this product of American 
origin from foreign competition. 

As a result of the discussions upon this subject, the Conference 
passed a resolution recommending that upon acceptance of said reso- 
lution by the interested governments, the Governing Board of the 
Pan American Union engage a commission of experts to make studies 
of the botany, insect pests, and diseases of the genus Theobroma in 
its wild and cultivated states, and of the species and varieties of 
cacao, specimens of each one of which should be sent to a station selected 
by the Permanent Committee on Agriculture in one or several of the 
cacao-producing countries, where a complete collection of cacao 
species and varieties should be kept to serve as a basis for future 
breeding work; and that the commission of experts shall submit a 
full report of its findings to the next Inter-American Conference on 
Agriculture, with appropriate recommendations for future action. 

Animal industry—The prevention and extermination of animal 
diseases are highly important factors in the improvement of the 
livestock industry of every country, and contribute materially to 
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the progress of that industry. The economic production of live- 
stock and the establishment of sanitary conditions and practices in 
the handling of animals, meat, and dairy products generally, are 
factors of prime importance in protecting the health and welfare of 
the general public. A rapid and well-organized interchange of 
technical knowledge and information on methods of preventing 
animal diseases and improving conditions in the livestock industry 
would offer the countries of America perspectives of great mutual 
benefit. 

Having these facts in mind, the Inter-American Conference of 
Agriculture recommended that appropriate steps be taken for the 
establishment of an Inter-American Livestock Advisory Board tostudy 
livestock problems from an international standpoint; that the afore- 
said board be authorized and directed to act as a clearing house for 
receiving and disseminating (1) results of research on animal diseases 
and related subjects, (2) methods of livestock-disease prevention, 
control, and eradication, (3) information on the incidence of animal 
disease in the participating countries, (4) information dealing with 
livestock production, including breeding, feeding, nutrition, and 
management of livestock, and the economical and sanitary produc- 
tion, processing, and distribution of meat and dairy products, 
(5) information 1egarding veterinary and allied technical education, 
especially with respect to establishing and maintaining high stand- 
ards in both private practice and in official duties, (6) other infor- 
mation which will promote the best development of a sound and 
useful livestock industry in each nation. 

The Conference also voted that each government be invited to 
designate a qualified official or representative who shall be authorized 
to represent it in its relations with the Inter-American Livestock 
Advisory Board; that each government furnish other member 
countries with a copy of any laws, regulations, amendments, official 
orders, and results of research, dealing with animal diseases and other 
livestock subjects, and that reports of an outbreak of animal disease 
of unusual kind, especially one not previously existing in a country, 
be made through official channels by telegraph or other rapid means 
of communication. 

Plant industry—The Conference resolved to make the following 
recommendations on this subject to the countries members of the 
Pan American Union: That they conduct surveys and prepare in- 
ventories of brush and weed plants, including in each case data 
regarding the geographical area in which they are found, the kind of 
crops they infest, and the approximate losses caused by them; that 
they make studies of such weeds, including in said studies a determi- 
nation of the soils and other favorable conditions for their develop- 
ment, requisites for their dissemination, stages of growth, means of 
reproduction and propagation, and period of life in which it is easiest 
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to destroy them; and that systematic experiments should be carried 
out in order to determine the most effective methods of control. 

It was also recommended to the countries of America that they 
undertake surveys of the location, extent, and conditions of exploita- 
tion of all pastoral lands located within their respective territories. 
The Pan American Union shall cooperate in the interchange of the 
results of these surveys. 

The Conference recognized the importance of as detailed knowledge 
as possible concerning forage plants, cover crops, and green fertilizers 
in the countries of America. It therefore recommended that investi- 
gations be undertaken relative to the existence of said plants, their 
properties and favorable conditions for vegetation and utilization; 
that a catalogue be prepared with information concerning the same 
and the method of obtaining seeds promptly; and, finally, that the 
results of these investigations, as well as the catalogue, be distributed 
by the Pan American Union to all the countries of America. 

Forestry—The Conference resolved that the countries of America 
undertake forest surveys to determine: 

(1) The location and area of forests, indicating the different 
species of trees; 

(2) The species and number of trees whose woods may be used for 
commercial purposes, classified in accordance with the kinds of wood 
occurring most frequently ; 

(3) The productive capacity of each forest type; 

(4) The rate of depletion due to thinning, fires, felling, etc., ex- 
pressed in size of area and number of trees; 

(5) The domestic wood requirements, expressed in terms of utili- 
zation. 

The Pan American Union shall seek to induce its member countries 
to carry out their surveys without delay and by the use of standard 
methods. Furthermore, the Union shall endeavor to gather said 
data and make them known to all the other nations of the Continent. 

In order to avoid the disappearance of forests due to the exploi- 
tation of secondary products, such as resins, barks, essences, and 
gums, the Conference decided that rules and regulations should be 
issued, after due consideration, in the countries where such rules and 
regulations do not exist, dealing with the indefinite conservation of 
the forests. Moreover, the unification of the forestal terminology 
of the American Continent should be undertaken and the countries 
which may have carried out experiments on the utilization and in- 
dustrialization of waste matter resulting from the exploitation of 
forests, should communicate the results obtained from their investi- 
gations to the other countries of the American Continent. 

In addition, it was recommended that there should be carried out 
in all the countries members of the Pan American Union investiga- 
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tions of the forest characteristics and ecological behavior of the 
various species of forest trees and of the various types of forests. 

It was also resolved to call the special attention of the various 
governments to the advantages of performing forest exploitation in 
a rational manner, and of giving special attention to reforestation 
needs and to the protection of watersheds and of soils against erosion 
or floods. 

The Conference further recommended that each country take 
steps to investigate the technical properties and methods of utiliza- 
tion of all species occurring in its forests in commercial quantity; 
that such investigation be carried through on an adequate and 
largely standardized basis; and that plans for systematic testing of 
American woods be formulated under the general guidance of the 
Pan American Union or by a special international committee or- 
ganized for the purpose. Investigations of this character can be 
greatly facilitated through international cooperation. 

The Conference likewise recommended that the nations of the 
American Continent which have no appropriate legislation in force 
to this end, declare to the public interest the preservation of forests 
which, because of their influence on climate, public health, and 
hydrographic control conditions, or any other similar reason, meet 
a truly important politico-social need. 

Soil surveys—The Conference recommended to the Governments 
of the countries which form the Pan American Union, that they 
effect surveys and classifications of the soils of their respective 
territories, especially of those regions wherein intensive agriculture 
is practiced; that the Pan American Union take the necessary steps 
to obtain from the member countries the realization of such work as 
quickly as possible; that the results of these surveys and classifica- 
tions be communicated to the Pan American Union so that the latter 
may distribute them to the other countries of the Continent; and 
that a Pan American Conference be called for the purpose of effecting 
uniformity in methods of investigation and agricultural terminology, 
including those which in this sense are referred to in the study and 
classification of soils. 

The Conference recognized the importance of the conservation of 
soil fertility and the adequate use of fertilizers to all nations con- 
cerned in an economic program of production; and further considered 
the question of the slow waste of soils by erosion to have become 
extremely serious in many countries. It therefore resolved that 
investigations be conducted on fertility and erosion of lands, stating 
that as an aid to this work and a guide for the future, it was desirable 
to combine the results already reached and now in existence on the 
subject. 
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The Conference likewise suggested that programs be formulated 
for coordinated investigations on soil fertility, fertilizers, investi- 
gations concerned with determining the causes and magnitude of 
erosion, and on preventive methods used for the principal types of 
land represented in the different countries concerned. 

Standardization of survey methods, vocabulary, and weights and 
measures.—The Conference recommended to the Pan American 
Union that through its Division of Agricultural Cooperation the 
necessary material be collected for: 

1. The standardization of methods employed in surveys and in- 
ventories on agriculture and animal industry. 

2. The standardization of the terminology used in the sciences of 
agriculture, forestry, and animal industry. 

3. The selection of appropriate equivalents to be used in trans- 
lating certain words and expressions, relative to the above-mentioned 
sciences, which exist in other languages and whose absence is notice- 
able in Spanish. The Conference also recommended to the Govern- 
ing Board of the Pan American Union that once this information is 
gathered the countries members of the Union be invited to be repre- 
sented in a Technical Commission which will consider and make 
recommendations as to the most effective means of bringing this infor- 
mation into widespread use. 

The Conference resolved that a uniform system of weights and 
measures be adopted for all statistics, studies, and works in general 
which may be undertaken along the lines of inter-American coopera- 
tion as outlined in this Conference. 

Control of plant diseases and insect pests—-The Inter-American 
Conference of Agriculture, noting the great losses to the farmers in 
the American countries from insect pests and plant diseases, and 
realizing that the greater part ot them might be avoided by the 
adoption of measures of prevention and control, resolved to recom- 
mend that in the next Conference special attention be devoted to 
these subjects through the establishment of a section of the Confer- 
ence composed of entomologists and plant pathologists. It was fur- 
ther recommended that this section of the Conference should review 
and discuss the advantages of concerted action leading to the control 
of plant diseases and insect pests common to various American 
countries; take appropriate measures to assure a more adequate inter- 
change of reports and publications with reference to such control 
and for the cooperation in all matters relating to the interchange of 
useful parasites and beneficial insects of importance and utility in 
the control of pests and of insects; and discuss quarantine methods 
as well as those of inspection and certification, in order to agree upon 
a standardization that will lessen the difficulties and inconveniences 
now existing in regard to shipments and interchange of plant prod- 
ucts among the American countries. 
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Since quarantines against plant diseases and noxious insects must 
always be promulgated and enforced with the sole object of prevent- 
ing the introduction, or avoiding the propagation, of such diseases 
and insects, always with the minimum injury to commercial inter- 
change of agricultural products between the different countries, it 
was suggested to the governments of the Latin American republics 
that it would be advisable to make a survey and inventory of 
the noxious insects and plant diseases occurring in their respective 
territories. 

The Conference further suggested that these inventories, surveys, 
and bibliogcaphy be sent to the Pan American Union for distribution 
among all the countries of this continent, that the present centers of 
agricultural research be supported and enlarged, and that the es- 
tablishment of new centers (stations) in each one of the countries of 
this continent be encouraged. 

The Conference also recommended that the Pan American Union 
promote cooperation between countries of similar climate and agri- 
cultural production in all matters pertaining to plant pathology and 
entomology, including the establishment and support of centers for 
cooperative research. 

Crop production and control—The Conference affirmed its belief 
that a real and most important service would be rendered to the 
welfare of all the American republics if it contributed its full support 
to the solution of the great agricultural and economic problems of 
over-production, which affect the principal agricultural products and 
raw materials produced by the countries of America, such as sugar, 
coffee, cereals, cotton, meats and others. 

It has been proven in actual practice that over-production of arti- 
cles important as exports cannot be solved by the individual action 
of a single country, even if it be the principal producer, but requires 
concerted international action. 

Therefore, each one of the American industries in which there has 
arisen and still persists an unbalanced situation between the world’s 
supply and consumption, with grave consequences for the present 
and future of such industry, must endeavor to arrive, through con- 
certed international action, and at the earliest possible moment, at 
a readjustment of those factors usually known as supply and demand. 

For example, this action in the case of the sugar industry and with 
reference only to the great exporting countries, might be taken in three 
ways: First, by stabilizing the exports of each country during a short 
period of time, in order that surpluses may be absorbed, basing such 
stabilization on the normal export figures of each country; second, 
by not stimulating further the production of sugar, until the world’s 
surplus shall have disappeared; and third, by bringing about the great- 
est possible consumption of the commodity in all countries, and 
particularly in those parts of the world, such as the Far East, where 
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a great expansion of consumption is possible—this campaign to be 
undertaken through cooperative action. 

Organization of scientific workers.—The First Inter-American Con- 
ference on Agriculture recommended that the Pan American Union 
exert its influence to unite the scientific workers of Latin America 
in one great association similar to the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. 

The Conterence believed that this is the best way to encourage 
and promote cooperation among Latin American scientists and a sure 
means of serving the high ideals which the Pan American Union 
upholds. 

Second Inter-American Conference on <Agriculture—That the 
delegates to the First Inter-American Conference on Agriculture 
were convinced of the value of such a congress is shown by a resolution 
that a Second Inter-American Conference on Agriculture shall be 
held within five years, at a place and date to be determined by the 
Governing Board of the Pan American Union. It was voted that 
immediately after the close of this conference a permanent inter- 
American committee shall be established to prepare for the next 
conference. The permanent committee will be formed by a repre- 
sentative from each of the countries members of the Pan American 
Union, designated by the Governing Board of the Pan American Union 
in consultation with the respective governments. 

It should be noted here that the name ‘‘ First Inter-American Con- 
ference on Agriculture, Forestry, and Animal Industry” was officially 
changed by vote of the members to ‘‘ First Inter-American Conference 
on Agriculture.” 

During the course of the conference, the delegates paid a visit 
to the White House, where they were graciously received by Presi- 
dent Hoover. Among the social functions in honor of the delegates, 
mention should be made of the luncheons given by the Govern- 
ing Board of the Pan American Union, the Secretary of State, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and the Society of American Foresters, 
as well as of the beautiful concert of Latin American music at the 
Pan American Union. 

A tour of inspection was made to the Department of Agriculture, 
where special displays had been arranged for the delegates. They 
also visited the experimental station of the Department at Arlington, 
Virginia; its farm for the propagation and introduction of foreign 
plants located at Glenn Dale, Maryland, and that for work in animal 
industry and dairy studies near Beltsville, in the same State; the 
University of Maryland, and Mount Vernon. Specialists from the 
Department of Agriculture accompanied the delegates to the various 
experimental stations, giving brief explanations of the principal 
investigations being conducted at each. 
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The Governments of the American Republics, in reply to the 
invitation extended by the Government of the United States, ap- 
pointed the following delegates to represent them in the Conference: 


ARGENTINA 


Sr. Eduardo Blanchard. 

Dr. Nicolas B. Sudrez. 

Sr. Rubén Bence Pieres. 

Sr. Anibal Fernandes Beyro. 


BOLIVIA 
Sr. Alberto Méndez. 


BRAZIL 


Sr. Decio de Paula Machado. 
Dr. Vinicio da Veiga. 


CHILE 
Dr. Alberto Graf Marin. 
COLOMBIA 
Dr. Carlos Duran Castro. 


COSTA RICA 


Dr. Ramén Aguilar Roldani. 
Sr. Fernando Castro Cervantes. 
Sr. Modesto Martinez. 


CUBA 


Sr. Luis Marino Pérez. 


Sr. Armando Rodriguez Caceres. 


Sr. Augusto Bonazzi. 
Sr. Ernesto B. Glazier. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Sr. Persio C. Franco. 
Sr. Joaquin Marrero. 


ECUADOR 
Dr. Picano Alvarez. 

EL SALVADOR 
Sr. Francisco Reyes, hijo. 


GUATEMALA 
Dr. Adridin Recinos. 


Sr. Ramiro Fernandez. 

Dr. Guillermo Lavagnino. 
HAITI 

M. Ulrich Duvivier. 
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HONDURAS 


Dr. Ernesto Argueta. 
Dr. Wilson Popenoe. 


MEXICO 


Sr. Julio Riquelme Inda. 

Sr. Pascual Gutiérrez Roldan. 
Sr. Sergio Barojas. 

Sr. Rogelio Sanchez. 

Sr. José V. Cardoso. 

Sr. José de la Macorra. 

Sr. Rigoberto Vasquez. 


NICARAGUA 
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», Juan B. Sacasa. 
Sr. Evaristo Carazo. 


PANAMA 

Sr. Carlos J. Quintero. 
PARAGUAY 

Sr. Pablo M. Ynsfran. 


PERU 
Sr. Isafas de Piérola. 
UNITED STATES 


Dr. A. F. Woods. 

Dr. Carl L. Alsberg. 

Dr. George K. Burgess. 
Dr. Carlos E. Chardon. 
Dr. William Crocker. 

Dr. E. Dana Durand. 
Dr. B. T. Galloway. 

Dr. Robert A. Harper. 
Dr. John R. Mohler. 

Mr. Edward G. Montgomery. 
Mr. Nils A. Olsen. 

Mr. George M. Rommell. 
Dr. William A. Taylor. 
Mr. Leon M. Estabrook. 


URUGUAY 
Dr. Jacobo Varela. 
VENEZUELA 


Sr. Roberto Alamo Ibarra. 
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PAN AMERICAN CONFERENCE ON THE 
REGULATION OF AUTOMOTIVE 
TRAFFIC 


URSUANT to the call of the Governing Board of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union, the delegates of the American Republics to the Sixth 
International Road Congress, held in Washington from October 6 to 
11, 1930, met in conference at the Pan American Union to consider 
and, if found acceptable, to sign the Convention on the Regulation 
of Automotive Traffic, which had been formulated at the Second Pan 
American Highway Congress at Rio de Janeiro in 1929. (The names 
of these delegates appear below, at the end of the convention.) 
The Conference was called to order on Saturday, October 4, at 10 
a.m. by Dr. L. S. Rowe, Director General of the Pan American Union, 
who spoke as follows: 


Gentlemen of the Conference: 

I deem it a very real privilege to extend to you the warmest possible welcome 
on behalf of the Pan American Union. You are assembled to fulfill a most im- 
portant mission. In giving final and definite form to the great work accom- 
plished by the Second Pan American Highway Congress which met at Rio de 
Janeiro in August, 1929, you are laying the foundation for important steps in 
the development of closer communication between the nations of the American 
Continent. The Convention on the Regulation of Automotive Traffie which is 
to be submitted to you is destined to be one of the most important influences in 
giving the fullest measure of efficiency to that great factor in inter-American 
communication, namely, the motor highway. The successful operation of a 
Pan American Highway, which is no longer in the realm of speculation, but has 
come within the confines of reality, requires uniform standards of regulation 
which the proposed convention is intended to supply. 

Permit me to congratulate you on the service which you are rendering to the 
entire Continent in considering this important matter, and at the same time to 
wish you the fullest measure of success in your deliberations. 


Nominations for Permanent Chairman were then opened, and 
Mr. J. Walter Drake, chairman of the delegation of the United 
States, was unanimously elected. Mr. Drake assumed the chair, and 
after expressing appreciation for the honor conferred upon him, 
stated that the purpose of the Conference was to consider the draft 
convention on the regulation of automotive traffic, to the articles of 
which certain modifications had been proposed by the Pan American 
Confederation for Highway Education. He suggested that if agree- 
able to the delegates, the convention would be read article by article. 
This suggestion was approved and the Conference proceeded with 
the consideration of the convention. 
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A Drafting Committee was also appointed, consisting of the follow- 
ing delegates: 


For the Spanish version ______ Juan Agustin Valle of Argentina; 
Homero Viteri Lafronte, dele- 
gate and Minister of Ecuador; 
and Adrian Recinos, delegate 
and Minister of Guatemala; 


For the Portuguese version... Godofredo de Menezes and 8. Ar- 
naldo A. da Motta, of Brazil; 
For the English version ______ Thomas H. MacDonald of the 


United States of America. 

At the close of this session the members of the Conference were 
entertained at luncheon by the Pan American Conference for High- 
way Education. 

The session of Monday, October 6, was called to order by the 
Chairman, Mr. J. Walter Drake, at 5 p. m. 

The Convention as finally presented by the Drafting Committee 
was submitted in English, Spanish, and Portuguese, attention being 
called to the fact that under Article II the letters to be assigned to 
the individual countries for use on automobile tags were not inserted, 
as it was thought that some of the countries might have a preference 
for a particular letter or letters. The recommendations of the Draft- 
ing Committee in this respect were read, and the letters agreed 
upon were inserted in the following convention, which was thereupon 
signed by the delegates of the respective countries: 


CONVENTION OF THE REGULATION OF AUTOMOTIVE TRAFFIC 


The Governments of the American Republics, desirous of estab- 
lishing uniform rules among themselves for the control and regulation 
of automotive traffic on their highways; 

Have decided to conclude a convention for that purpose and to 
that end have conferred the necessary powers upon their respective 
representatives; 

Who, having met at the Pan American Union in Washington on 
October fourth, one thousand nine hundred and thirty, have agreed 
upon the following provisions: 


ARTICLE I 
It is recognized that each State has exclusive jurisdiction over the 


use of its own highways, but agrees to their international use as 
specified in this Convention. 


ARTICLE II 


All vehicles before admission to international traffic shall be regis- 
tered in the manner prescribed by the State of origin. In addition 
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to the registration plate of the State of origin, each vehicle shall carry 
a plainly visible international registration marker, of the form and 
type of plaque markers provided for by the International Convention 
for the Circulation of Automobiles, 1909, as amended in 1926, as 
follows: 

The distinctive plaque is composed of an oval plate, 30 centimeters 
wide by 18 centimeters high, bearing from 1 to 3 letters painted black 
on a white background. These letters shall be capital Latin letters 
and must be at least 10 centimeters high and their profile 15 milli- 
meters. For motorcycles, the distinctive plaque shall be only 18 
centimeters wide and 12 centimeters high. The letters themselves 
shall measure at least 8 centimeters high and their profile 10 
millimeters. 

The distinctive letters for the different countries are the following: 
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(Cy ee 8 a Se a eee ae C 
Dominican Republics ==. 1.22 ee 1i5 1D 
JOGO ones ne ee es Bek oe es EC 
ES al ial domes] see nd OF oe eg ek ee E. 8. 
Cuatenlalaet cee Sola ee eee oe eo ee ee ht GU 
Ves H TGA 5p 8 Ne Een Os EP HA 
Eom Glutra’s Memento etna a ee TE Tee HS 
IMG OR Se ey ee rs ee ee ee MEX 
BSH Ge 1 hs UU ea ees So eter ae US = eg oc eh ey arpa NIC 
1D AS y Ges 0 0: pena erty Man tae ed ncRNA oro, + eines Rees 
TEENA Ey eee Oe Ee pe Ba GS chi RY PY 
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Wnited States of America® 232.52 252.2 osu ee ee U.S. A. 
COATT 251 eae pa ee NO RL Ny Sey pe R. OfU:; 
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ARTICLE III 


Evidence of proper registration in any of the Contracting States 
shall entitle all vehicles to international reciprocity. 


ARTICLE IV 


All motor vehicle operators shall have such driving certificates as 
may be required by the laws of their State. A special international 
traveling pass in the form and containing the information prescribed 
by the International Convention for the Circulation of Automobiles, 
1909, as amended in 1926, shall be required for admission to inter- 
national traffic. 
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The international automobile certificate issued in any one of the 
Contracting States shall be worded in the language prescribed by the 
legislation of the said State. 

The final translation of the certificate into the official languages of 
the Contracting States shall be communicated to the Pan American 
Union by each of the Governments party to this Convention. 


ARTICLE V 


Each State or its subdivisions shall maintain central bureaus of 
registration for purposes of exchange of information with other States 
as to registration of vehicles and operators. 


ARTICLE VI 


The rule of the road shall be to pass on the right when meeting 
another vehicle and to pass to the left when overtaking. 


ARTICLE VII 


All vehicles approaching an intersection shall yield the right of 
way to vehicles which have entered the intersection. When two 
vehicles enter an intersection at the same time the vehicle on the left 
shall yield to that on the right. 


ARTICLE VIII 


All vehicles admitted to international traffic shall have the following 
equipment: 

(1) Brakes adequate to control the movement of and to stop and 
to hold such vehicle, including two means of applying the brakes, 
each of which means shall be effective to apply the brakes to at least 
two wheels and so constructed that no part which is liable to failure 
shall be common to the two. A motorcycle shall be equipped with 
at least one brake. 

(2) Suitable horn or other warning device satisfactory to the 
regulatory authorities, which shall not make excessive noise. 

(3a) Every motor vehicle other than a motorcycle, road roller, road 
machinery, or farm tractor shall be equipped with two head lamps, 
at the front of and on opposite sides of the motor vehicle, which shall 
at all time, under normal atmospheric conditions and on a level road, 
produce a driving light sufficient to render clearly discernible a person 
200 feet ahead, but shall not project a glaring or dazzling light to 
persons in front of such lamp. 

(3b) Every motor vehicle and every trailer or semi-trailer which is 
being drawn at the end of a train of vehicles shall carry at the rear a 
lamp which exhibits a red light plainly visible under normal atmos- 
pheric conditions from a distance of 500 feet to the rear of such vehicle 
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and so constructed and placed that the number plate carried on the 
rear of such vehicle shall under like conditions be so illuminated by a 
white light as to be read from a distance of 50 feet to the rear of such 
vehicle. 

(4) No person shall drive a motor vehicle on a highway unless such 
motor vehicle is equipped with a muffler in good working order and in 
constant operation to prevent excessive or unusual noise. 


ARTICLE IX 


Any vehicle entering another State shall register at the point of 
entry, but shall not be required to post bond until a lapse of 90 days 
since it last entered the country. 


ARTICLE X 


All vehicles and drivers in international traffic are subject to the 
regulations, not in conflict with the articles of this Convention, of the 
State in which they are operating. 


ARTICLE XI 


Danger, restriction and direction signs shall be made uniform as 
between the several States. 


ARTICLE XII 


The size of vehicles and loads shall be limited to the following: 

(1) No vehicle shall exceed a total outside width, including any 
load thereon, of 8 feet, except that the width of a farm tractor shall 
not exceed 9 feet, and excepting further, that the limitations as to 
size of vehicles stated in this section shall not apply to implements 
of husbandry temporarily propelled or moved upon the public 
highway. 

(2) No vehicle with or without load shall exceed a maximum 
height of 12 feet. 

(3) No vehicle shall exceed a length of 33 feet, and no combina- 
tion of vehicles coupled together shall exceed a total length of 85 
feet. 

(4) No vehicle or train of vehicles shall carry any load extending 
more than 3 feet beyond the front thereof. 

(5) No passenger vehicle shall carry any load extending beyond 
the line of the fenders on the left side of such vehicle nor extending 
more than 6 inches beyond the line of the fenders on the right side 
thereof. 

(6) Special permits for vehicles or combinations of vehicles exceed- 
ing these limits may be issued by the competent authority of the 
State. 
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ARTICLE XIII 


The present Convention shall be deposited with the Pan American 
Union, which shall furnish a certified copy thereof to each Govern- 
ment, member of the Union. 

The Convention shall be ratified by the Contracting States and the 
instrument of ratification shall be deposited with the Pan American 
Union, which shall communicate notice of each deposit to all the 
Contracting States. 

The Convention shall come into effect for each Contracting State 
on the date of the deposit of its ratification with the Pan American 
Union. 

The American Republics which have not subscribed to this Con- 
vention may adhere thereto by depositing with the Pan American 
Union an instrument evidencing such adherence, a certified copy of 
which shall be furnished by the Pan American Union to each State 
member thereof. 

This Convention may be denounced by any Contracting State and 
the denunciation shall take effect twelve months after the receipt of 
the corresponding notice by the Pan American Union, which shall 
communicate notice of such denunciation to the other Contracting 
States. Such denunciation shall not affect the validity of the Con- 
vention as between the other Contracting States. 

In Witness WuHeEREOF, The undersigned delegates have signed 
this Convention in English, Spanish and Portuguese, and thereto 
have affixed their respective seals. 

Done in the City of Washington on the sixth day of October in the 
year one thousand nine hundred and thirty. 


For ARGENTINA 


JuAN AGUSTIN VALLE [SEAL] 

José I. Grrapo [SEAL] 
For Bouivia 

GEORGE DE LA BARRA [SEAL] 
For BRraziu 

S. GurRGEL DO AMARAL [SEAL] 


Chairman of the Brazilian Delegation, ad 
referendum to the Brazilian Government. 


G. M. pre MENEZES [SEAL] 

S. Arnatpo A. pa Morta [SEAL] 
For CHILE 

ALBERTO FERNANDEZ [SEAL] 


Oscar TENHAMM V. [SEAL] 
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For CoLoMBIA 


CarLos DE NARVAEZ [SEAL] 
ENRIQUE CORONADO SUAREZ [SEAL| 


For Costa Rica 

JACINTO P. ARANGO [SEAL] 
For the DomrntcaANn REPUBLIC 

Prersio C. Franco [SEAL] 

ad referendum 

For Ecuapor 

Homero VitTert LAFRONTE [SEAL] 
For Ei SALvapor 


JuLIO KE. MeEsia [SEAL] 
Francisco ANTONIO ReryES_ [SEAL] 


For GUATEMALA 


AprRIAN REcINOS [SEAL] 

Ramiro FERNANDEZ [SEAL] 

Ep. JEANNEAU [SEAL] 
For Honpuras 

F&LIx CANALES SALAZAR [SHAL| 


For Mexico 
ALFREDO BrcCERRIL CoLin [SEAL] 


Lropoutpo Farias [SEAL| 
For NIcaARAGUA 

JUAN B. SACASA [SEAL] 
For PANAMA 

J. R. Guizapo [SEAL] 
For PARAGUAY 

Pasto M. YNSFRAN [SEAL] 
For Peru 

Epuarpo Disos D. [SEAL] 
For URUGUAY 

Mario Copprrti [SEAL| 

Juan P. MoLFINo [SEAL] 

Cartos A. RABASSA [SEAL] 
For VENEZUELA 

Fo. Josh SucrE [SEAL] 


For the UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
J. WaLTER DRAKE [SEAL] 


In accordance with the suggestion of the chairman of the Brazilian 
delegation, His Excellency, Dr. S. Gurgel do Amaral, Ambassador of 
his country in the United States, that a study be made of road signs in 
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order that they may be made uniform, the Drafting Committee sub- 
mitted the following resolution, which was unanimously adopted: 


Whereas Article XI of the Convention on the Regulation of Automotive 
Traffic provides that ‘‘ Danger, restriction and direction signs should be made 
uniform as between the several States,”’ 

The Pan American Conference on the Regulation of Automotive Traffic, 
resolves: 

To recommend that the question of uniform danger, restriction, and direction 
signs be given preferential consideration by the Pan American Union, in coopera- 
tion with the Pan American Confederation for Highway Education and other 
interested bodies, and that this subject be submitted for the consideration and 
approval of the delegates to the Third Pan American Highway Congress. 


The delegate of Ecuador, Dr. Homero Viteri Lafronte, Minister 
of his country in the United States, expressed the gratification of 
the delegates at the admirable manner in which Mr. Drake had 
presided over the deliberations of the Conference, and proposed a 
rising vote of thanks, at the same time expressing satisfaction with 
the cooperation of the delegation of the United States and of the 
Secretariat. 

The delegate of Costa Rica, Sefor Arango, emphasized the import- 
ance of the creation of a commission to consider means of carrying 
to completion the Pan American Highway, and expressed the hope 
that during the course of the week it would be possible for the dele- 
gates of the American Republics to meet in session to consider this 
matter. After an exchange of opinion it was agreed that an informal 
meeting should be held at the Pan American Union on Tuesday 
evening. 

Telegrams of congratulation were read from Sefiores Tomas 
Guardia and Enrique Linares, members of the Inter-American High- 
way Commission for Panama; Mr. George Peck, Commercial At- 
taché of the United States at Panama, and Senator Tasker L. Oddie. 

The Chairman of the Conference then said: 

The signing of the convention to-day by the delegates of the Pan American 
States, establishing uniform regulations of international highway use, marks an 
important practical step in bringing the peoples of those countries into closer rela- 
tions and understanding through the medium of modern motor transportation. 
The countries whose representatives have signed the convention have said to 
each other, in effect, ‘‘The gate at the frontier is open; the latchstring is out.” 
During the past few years, the efforts of leading men of the various Pan American 
countries have been devoted to the stimulation of highway building, which will 
offer to all the advantages in social and economic ways that grow out of the open- 
ing of modern highways and the flow of modern motor traffic. Through long and 
patient effort upon the part of these men, devoted to these highways of friendship, 
this convention has been evolved, which represents a large measure of progress 
toward the ultimate development of widespread modern highway transportation 
facilities connecting the Pan American States, and it is a vital prerequisite to that 


end, because adequate highway transportation can not be developed unless it is 
free from the influence of widely divergent regulations affecting the use of vehicles 
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upon the highways connecting the various countries. There are countless matters 
of an intricate, technical, and practical nature that bear upon the operation of 
vehicles and the use of highways in a safe and effective manner, and it is no easy 
task to bring the minds of nineteen countries to agree upon uniformity. To 
accomplish that end, a large degree of concession and compromise is required. 
Probably no convention would ever have been agreed upon which would embody 
all the proposals that might have been put forward for the regulation and safe- 
guarding of motor transportation and highway use. But in a fine spirit of con- 
sideration for the views of each other, the representatives of the signatory states 
have come to an accord upon the minimum and essential requirements and have 
thereby made possible this convention. This convention, therefore, represents a 
tremendous gain for those countries, not only in the economic and social ad- 
vantages toward which its operation will assist, but in a larger sense, it is a demon- 
stration of enduring valuable friendships between the Pan American countries 
and peoples and of their willingness and eagerness to meet upon the common 
ground of practical affairs in the interests of closer acquaintance and understand- 
ing. The convention is indeed a tangible and practical affair that reduces to 
concrete terms the real intent of the Pan American countries to cooperate for the 
mutual benefit of their peoples in making modern highways and motor transporta- 
tion available to all of them. Under the auspices of the Pan American Union and 
through the agency of the Pan American Confederation for Highway Education 
the encouragement and promotion of modern highway building is proceeding 
rapidly with marked results in the Pan American countries. The signing of this 
convention is tangible evidence on which to base the belief that in the not distant 
future those countries will be enjoying the advantages of modern highway trans- 
portation from one to the other without let or hindrance. 


The Conference was then declared adjourned. 


INFORMAL CONFERENCE OF THE DELEGATES OF THE AMERICAN REPUB- 
LICS TO THE SIXTH INTERNATIONAL ROAD CONGRESS 


An informal session of the delegates of the American Republics to 
the Sixth International Road Congress was held at the Pan American 
Union on October 7, 1930, to discuss the question of the Pan American 
Highway, and specifically to study a proposal submitted by the 
delegate of Costa Rica, Sefior J. P. Arango, on the creation of a 
Permanent Pan American Highway Commission. 

After a lengthy exchange of views in which Mr. Thomas H. 
MacDonald, of the United States, explained the present organization 
that has been established for the prosecution of the work on the Pan 
American Highway, and in view of the fact that this was merely an 
informal conference, and that the delegates had no authority to 
commit their respective Governments, the following resolution was 
submitted and unanimously adopted: 

Whereas, the representatives of the various Governments, members of the 
Pan American Union, who are attending the Sixth International Road Conference 
at Washington and who have just signed a Convention covering the regulation of 
international motor traffic between those countries, now wish to record their 
approval of the work already begun in furthering the realization of the great 
Pan American system of highways; be it 
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Resolved, That they urge the Pan American Union and the Pan American 
Confederation for Highway Education to proceed as expeditiously as possible 
with the work recommended by the Road Conferences of Buenos Aires, Rio de 
Janeiro, and Panama, and further, that they pledge their support to all activities 
leading toward the early realization of the great Pan American system of highways. 


The delegate of Colombia, Mr. Enrique Coronado Suarez, submitted 
the following resolution, which was not voted upon, but which it was 
agreed should be referred to the Pan American Union for considera- 
tion and approval: 


Whereas, the Second Pan American Road Congress, held at Rio de Janeiro, 
passed a resolution reading as follows: 

“VII. (a) To recommend to the Governments represented in this Congress 
that when planning or increasing their systems of improved highways, they adopt 
the routes that are most convenient for international connections; also that 
when carrying out construction they should give preference, as much as possible, 
to said connecting highways. 

““(b) To consider, in connection with the foregoing paragraph, as international 
highways those which connect capitals of countries, and for the purpose of estab- 
lishing the Pan American Highway System to request the Governments of inter- 
ested countries to send as quickly as possible the plans of those highways which 
should be considered international to the Pan American Union, which is requested 
to undertake this important work. 

““(c) Whenever the connecting points of the highways of different countries do 
not coincide with the general system the Pan American organization in charge of 
the work mentioned in the previous paragraph, for the purpose of eliminating 
such gaps, should endeavor to promote the necessary agreements as soon as 
possible,’”’ and 

Whereas, at the Inter-American Highway Conference held in Panama in 1929 
a Commission was organized for the section including and from that Republic 
northward; 

Be it recommended to the Governments of the other American nations that 
if they deem it expedient for the progress of the Pan American Highway, the 
aforementioned Commission be enlarged so as to include representatives of all 
the countries of the Western Hemisphere. 


A communication was also submitted to the group from Sr. Ricardo 
A. Garcia Fernandez of Buenos Aires, transmitting a resolution of the 
Second National Tourist Conference of Argentina, held in Mendoza, 
March 22 to 29, 1930, which resolution requested the national and 
provincial authorities to extend to the Pan American Union the 
adherence of the Argentine Republic to the project for the construc- 
tion of the Pan American Highway. 


THE ARGENTINE-AMERICAN CULTURAL 
INSTITUTE 


“T HAVE known for many years that the fundamental basis of 

understanding between peoples rests more on their cultural rela- 
tions than on the daily friction of business life.’”’ With these sig- 
nificant words, President-Elect Hoover, during his visit to Argentina, 
commented upon the work of the Argentine-American Cultural 
Institute. 

Founded in May, 1928, this organization has all the vigor and 
enthusiasm characteristic of youth and the prestige attached to a 
membership which includes the most prominent Argentine and 
American residents of Buenos Aires—men and women educators, 
merchants, bankers, publicists, lawyers, artists, and leaders in the 
field of social welfare. During its two years of existence it has 
carried out a varied and active program designed to foster intellectual 
interchange with the United States. With this end in view, one of 
its first activities was the establishment of relationships with persons 
and organizations in the United States interested in the promotion of 
international cooperation in cultural matters. The institute was 
fortunate in securing as its corresponding secretary in the United 
States Dr. C. H. Haring, Professor of Latin American History and 
Economics at Harvard University. The closest connection was im- 
mediately established with the Institute of International Education 
of New York, of which the Buenos Aires organization is now official 
representative in Argentina. Dr. Alfredo Colmo, President of the 
Argentine-American Institute, came to this country in 1929, as visit- 
ing professor in Columbia University; his presence helped to stimu- 
late an already awakened interest in the activities of the former. 

The first notable accomplishment of the Institute was the making 
of arrangements for the visit of 25 Argentine educators to the United 
States during January and February, 1929. After hearing the im- 
pressions of these men and women, made public in lectures, press 
articles and pamphlets, the Institute decided to offer to Argentines 
the opportunity of listening to an interpretation of American life and 
institutions by ‘“‘a citizen of the United States who loves his country 
because he knows it, who criticizes it because he would have it better, 
and who praises it because he knows its merits.”’ Waldo Frank was 
intrusted with this important mission and his lectures, delivered last 
fall in Buenos Aires and other cities of the Republic, were epoch- 
making in the history of intellectual relations between the United 
States and Argentina. 
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Courtesy of Dr. Alfredo Colmo 


THE ARGENTINE-AMERICAN CULTURAL INSTITUTE 


Upper: Interior of the Institute’s headquarters in Buenos Aires. Lower: Class in English, one of several 
under the direction of the Institute. More than 1,000 persons are enrolled in the English classes. 
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The Institute has been particularly active in establishing fellow- 
ships to enable Argentine students to do graduate work in the United 
States. Thanks to the generosity of Senor Félix T. Mufioz, one of 
its members, two agricultural experts, Drs. Willy Rucks and Rubén 
Bence Pieres, were sent to the United States. Doctor Rucks is at 
the University of Iowa, studying the infectious diseases of hogs, 
while Doctor Pieres is at the University of California making an in- 
tensive study of the citrus fruit industry. The preliminary reports 
sent by these fellows have been widely distributed, copies having 
been requested by foreign embassies and legations to transmit to their 
respective countries. Two fellowships of $1,500 each ! were granted 
through the Institute by Vassar College to Dr. Telma Reca and 
Srta. Hilda Schiller for the study of problems of child welfare and 
juvenile delinquency. 

On behalf of the Institute of International Education, the Institute 
sponsored the Argentine contest for the best essay on the ideas and 
institutions of the United States.2. The prize of $3,500 was awarded 
to Dr. Liborio Justo for his essay entitled The Wake of the Mayflower. 
The most enthusiastic response has been accorded to the announce- 
ment of an annual prize of 500 pesos which the Argentine-American 
Institute has offered for the best paper by an Argentine University 
student on some aspect of life and culture in the United States. 

The academic department of the Institute, under the direction of 
Srta. Josefina Molinelli Wells, provides instruction in English, 
Spanish for foreigners, and American literature; classes are attended 
by physicians, dentists, lawyers, and university students. More than 
1,000 persons are enrolled in the classes in English. 

Among the many other activities which have helped to make the 
Institute an effective agency of international cooperation, special 
mention should be made of the following: The promotion of exchange 
professorships; the establishment of a library containing an excel- 
lent collection of books dealing with the United States; a series of 
lectures delivered by distinguished visitors and local authorities on 
the United States; information and other assistance given to Argen- 
tine citizens planning to travel and pursue independent study in the 
northern Republic; and frequent social functions given in honor of 
prominent American guests. 





1 See p. 1178 of this issue. 
2See BULLETIN of the Pan American Union, August, 1930, p. 863. 


SANTIAGO DE POMATA'’' 
A COLONIAL CHURCH ON LAKE TITICACA 


By Mary Doris Ciark 


Architect and Engineer 


TECHNICAL inspection with a view to the restoration of the 
A churches in the Province of Chucuito, Department of Puno, Peru, 
gaye me the privilege of contemplating those inspiring remains which 
produce so powerful an impression of beauty and of the mysticism 
characteristic of the age, now almost four centuries past, in which 
they were laboriously erected. Not only is their general design admir- 
able, but there is also a great delicacy of detail as, for example, in the 
slender pilasters and the exquisite carving of the stone cornices sup- 
porting the vaulting of the nave in the churches of Santa Cruz (now 
in ruins) and of San Pedro in Juli, capital of the Province. Another 
marvel is the architecture of the transept and of the high altar in the 
church of San Juan, also in Juli: On monumental twisted columns, 
with beautifully carved capitals in the Spanish baroque style, rise 
arches with finely sculptured moldings. So exquisite is this tracery 
that one might easily believe it to be of wood. There was still 
another church in Juli of which there now remains only the ancient 
and ruinous bell tower, lifting its graceful plateresque silhouette 
against the sky to greet the traveler. 

But all these churches suffer in comparison with the famous church 
of Santiago at Pomata, not because they were left unfinished, for 
Santiago likewise was never completed, but because, since construc- 
tion was carried on at intervals over a long period, the style was 
modified from time to time and the various materials do not blend 
into a harmonious whole. Santiago, on the other hand, is entirely of 
the same reddish stone, and of great architectural merit. 

This great shrine of the Christian faith deserves attention because 
of the grace of its design, the majesty of its pilasters, the slenderness 
of its tower, the elegance of its doors, the beauty of its Spanish 
Renaissance altar of silver and gold, and the profusion of its stone- 
carving, which, although of an exaggerated baroque, is so finely 
executed that it seems done in cedar. Lastly, there is a magnificent 
dome supported on pendentives so delicately sculptured that they 
appear to be made of filigree. The birds, beasts, and flowers char- 
acteristic of the region round about Pomata are used as motives. 

Set on a rocky hill on the outskirts of Pomata, the church gives 
the impression of a ship about to set sail on the waters of the neigh- 





1 Translated from Ciudad y Campo, No. 47, 1930, Lima, Peru. 
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THE CHURCH OF SANTIAGO AT POMATA, PERU 


The main facade which, like the entire church, is built of reddish stone. In the magnificent tower, now 
restored, hang the sonorous bells which may be heard in neighboring towns and far over the waters of 
Lake Titicaca. The tower at the left has never been completed. 
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Courtesy of Mary Doris Clark 


ENTRANCE ON THE MAIN SQUARE 


This fagade is covered with a profusion of delicate carving, the motives including the flowers and fruits 
of the immediate region. On the columns especially the work is as fine as though they were of wood. 


boring lake. Titicaca, the largest lake in South America, as far- 
famed as the Swiss Lake of the Four Forest Cantons, seems a cup of 
liquid emerald held by the majestic Andes. This sheet of limpid 
water boasts the famous Island of the Sun, from which, according to 
legend, came Manco Capac and Mama Ocllo, the Children of the Sun 
and Moon, to conquer Cuzco and to establish the famous dynasty of 
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Courtesy of Mary Doris Clark 


THE NAVE 


The ribs of the barrel-vaulted nave have inserts of the fine sculpture so characteristic of the church. The 
sturdiness of construction of the building may be judged by the depth of the elaborately carved window 


recesses on the left. 


the Incas. When dawn gilds the mountain peaks life begins to stir 
among the reeds along the banks; many-colored birds leave their 
nests, the gulls swoop over the rippling surface, and on the smiling 
shores the white and purple pariquanas chatter to each other; the 
patient Indian comes to cut the reeds for making his light skiff, in 
which, propelled by the wind, with a pole for both oar and rudder, 
he sails by day from port to port or at night goes fishing, 





Courtesy of Mary Doris Clark 


THE MAIN ALTAR 


The baroque retable of gilded cedar is remarkably well preserved. Above the tabernacle is the statue of 
Our Lady of the Rosary, before whose shrine in former days pilgrims gathered from distant lands. The 
paintings represent the Holy Trinity, St. Francis, St. Dominic, St. Bonaventura, and St. Thomas. 
The main altar is made of silver, and the side altars are decorated with typical stone carving. 
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Courtesy of Mary Doris Clark 


AN INTERIOR DOORWAY 


This door, leading to the sacristy, is of elaborately carved stone and still shows traces of the original gilding 


On the banks of this lake of golden legend, there lived long ago an 
unknown people, to whose remarkable culture the immense granite 
blocks of Tiahuanaco stand as a monument; around it the Quechuas 
and Aymaras met in bloody combat; there settled the Spaniards 
after the Conquest, and there flourish to-day many towns, such as 
Moho, Puno, Lave, Juli, Pomata, Yunguyo, Zepita, Copacabana, 





Courtesy of Mary Doris Clark 


THE SILVER ALTAR 


The main altar and ciborium are of pure silver elaborated in a repoussé design in the style of the Spanish 
Renaissance. The central panel of the frontal depicts, on each side of the monogram of the Virgin, the 
battle between St. Michael and the dragon, 
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Courtesy of Mary Doris Clark 


A DISUSED DOORWAY 


This former entrance to one of the transepts is ornamented with palm leaves and laurel. The original 
door has been removed and the space filled with adobe. 


and Guaqui, inhabited chiefly by Aymaras, Indians of bronzed skin 
and sturdy frame. 

On the western shore of the lake lies the large and famous Province 
of Chucuito, brought under the scepter of the Incas by Lloque Yupan- 
qui, and in the days of Spanish rule a district reserved for the Crown 
because of its wealth and population. About 1534 it was visited by 
the famous Fray Tomas de San Martin who, with the aid of Domin- 
ican monks, proceeded to evangelize it. In the course of time the 





Courtesy of Mary Doris Clark 


THE DOME 


This admirable dome is perhaps unique in South America. In both the ribs and the connecting festoons 
appear, besides the usual floral motives, 16 Indian heads, an interesting combination of indigenous and 
colonial themes. The windows are of translucent marble from quarries across the lake in Bolivia. 
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Courtesy of Mary Doris Clark 
DECORATIVE DETAIL 


One of the pendentives supporting the dome. Thestone has been cut with such delicacy that it gives the 
impression of filigree work. The photograph also shows the rich carving of the pilasters and the molding. 
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Dominicans founded convents in the towns of Chucuito, Juli, Pomata, 
and Copacabana, and brought the Indians of Jlave, Zepita, and 
Yunguyo under their tutelage; they erected various beautiful churches 
and remained in the Province until 1569. 

One of the towns where the Dominicans stayed longest was Pomata. 
That this is a very ancient settlement is shown by the remains of 
dressed stone, of inferior Incan type, built into house walls, and by 
the chullpas, or tombs in the form of round towers built over stone 
vaults. Pomata is situated on a hill which rises from Lake Titicaca 
toward the mountains; it enjoys an abundant water supply, a good 
climate, and attractive vegetation; brightened by many lovely flowers, 
it presents a simple, charming aspect. In 1545 Fray Tomas and the 
Dominicans raised the first chapel, dedicated to Our Lady of the 
Rosary, and the first parish church, San Martin, undoubtedly so 
named in honor of Fray Tomas. Later they erected the churches of 
San Miguel and Santiago, San Martin being administered by the 
Prior and the others by two monks, all three of whom were assisted 
by a fourth member of the order. There was also a Dominican con- 
vent, which was eventually made a priory. 

The Dominicans were the religious leaders of Pomata for periods of 
ereater or less duration during more than 200 years. Arriving about 
1534, they stayed until 1569, as has been said, when the incessant 
edicts of the Viceroy Don Francisco de Toledo so wearied the Provin- 
cial Superior Fray Alonso de la Cerda that he commanded the other 
Dominicans to leave not only Pomata but the entire Province of 
Chucuito, to the great regret of Spaniards and Indians alike. 

Eight years later—that is, in 1577—he gave Juli to the Jesuits, who 
made it a very important mission center until they were expelled 
from Spain and Spanish America (1767); Copacabana, which is still 
a noted sanctuary of the Virgin, was turned over to the Augustines, 
and the other towns and parishes in the Province were intrusted to 
secular priests 

After the same worthy Fray Alonso de la Cerda had been ap- 
pointed Bishop of Chuquisaca, he returned Pomata in 1590 to the 
Dominicans, because of the especial veneration in which they held the 
Virgin of that place, but at the death of the Bishop, two years later, 
it reverted to the jurisdiction of the clergy until 1600, when the 
Dominicans again recovered it by virtue of a royal cedula and held 
itforacentury andahalf. At the death of Fray José Barreto, a cedula 
of Fernando VI appointed as acting parish priest Joseph de Mariaca, 
who took possession by proxy December 1, 1754. Thus ended the 
labors of the Dominicans in Pomata, where they left as a perpetual 
testimony of their stay the noble church of Santiago, one of the finest 
monuments of the colonial period in Peru. 


BRAZILIAN MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 


By J. pe S1iquetra Coutinuo, C. E., Sc. D. 


Knight Commander of the Order of Santiago of Portugual; Visiting Professor, 
Romance Language Department, University of Berlin; Director of the Portuguese 
Department and Member of the Executive Faculty, Georgetown University School 
of Foreign Service, etc. 


HE towering genius in Brazilian music is without doubt Carlos 
Gomes. When in 1870 the opera J! Guarany was sung for the 
first time at La Scala, the celebrated opera house in Milan, the famous 
Italian composer Giuseppe Verdi, full of enthusiasm, greeted Carlos 
Gomes with the following historical words: ‘Questo giovane comincia 
da dove finiscoio!”? (This young man is beginning where I leave off!) 
With inspired originality, Carlos Gomes expressed Brazilian themes 
in terms of Italian technique, then at the height of its glory. The 
harmonic richness, brilliancy of tone, and melodic quality of his com- 
positions won all audiences. 

On July 11, 1836, Antonio Carlos Gomes was born in the city of 
Campinas, State of Sao Paulo, where his father, the Portuguese 
conductor Manuel José Gomes, had settled as teacher of music and 
orchestra conductor. 

Carlos Gomes’ uncle, José Pedro de Sant’Anna Gomes, a very 
famous and popular violinist, was also a resident of Campinas. 
Thanks to these musical relatives, the talent of the gifted youth 
developed rapidly. At the age of 15 he had already begun to compose. 
In 1860 he went to Rio de Janeiro, where he entered the conserva- 
tory and attended classes in composition under the famous Italian 
professor Gioacchino Giannini. 

On September 4, 1861, Gomes’ first opera, A Noite do Castello (An 
Evening at the Castle), was sung in Rio de Janeiro with tremendous 
success. The Emperor Dom Pedro II conferred upon the composer 
the knighthood of the Order of the Rose. 

Several other compositions and successes won for Gomes the leader- 
ship of the orchestra of the National Opera House. On the perform- 
ance of his second opera Joanna de Flandres, Dom Pedro II, wishing 
to reward such talent in a substantial way, offered the gifted young 
man a fellowship for study in Italy. He accepted and entered the 
Conservatory of Milan, then the leading musical school of Europe, 
where he soon became popular, his ability being highly regarded by 
professors, conductors, and students alike. In 1866 he recieved the 
title of conductor (maestro) from the conservatory. 
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One evening when Gomes was seated in a Milanese café a newsboy 
passed, selling papers and novels, and the composer’s ear was struck 
by the announcement ‘J! Guarany, a Brazilian novel! A story of 
the Indians!’ Carlos Gomes jumped from his seat, bought the 
volume and went home to peruse José de Alencar’s masterpiece, 
already familiar to most Brazilians, but which he had never happened 
to read. The emotion that the novel produced in him is easily 
perceptible in the opera based upon it. 





CARLOS GOMES 


Noted Brazilian composer (1836-1896). 


With Il Guarany Carlos Gomes introduced into opera the use of 
indigenous characters and setting, as Gongalves Dias and José de 
Alencar had done in literature. 

The next opera of Carlos Gomes was Fosca (1872), Italian in inspira- 
tion and technique. This was very highly praised by Gounod, as 
was also Salvator Rosa (1874), which was warmly received in Genoa 
at the Carlo Felice Opera House. The latter became perhaps his 
most popular opera in Italy. 


BRAZILIAN MUSIC AND MUSICIANS We PAle 


Maria Tudor (1879) was a notable achievement. Lo Schiavo is 
another masterpiece, especially gripping to those Brazilians who are 
familiar with the poetical works of Castro Alves, particularly O navio 
negreiro (The Slave Ship) and Vozes d’ Africa (Voices of Africa). On 
February 21, 1891, Condor had its very successful premiére at La Scala 
in Milan. 

Besides operas, Carlos Gomes wrote a symphonic poem, Colombo, 
prepared for the celebration in Rio de Janeiro of the quatercentenary 
of the discovery of America, and a number of arias in the native style 
known as modinhas, which are very popular in Brazil. Some of his 
best modinhas are: Téo longe de mim distante; Bella nympha de 
minha alma; and Conselhos e suspiros d’alma. He wrote also several 
hymns, including Hymno Academico, for the students of Sado Paulo; 
Hymno do Ceard; and The American Centennial Hymn, composed at 
the request of the Emperor of Brazil for the Philadelphia Exposition 
in 1876. 

Carlos Gomes died in the city of Belem, State of Para, on May 19, 
1896, while director of the Conservatory of Music there. He left 
unfinished several operas, including Os Mosqueteiros do Rei, Moema, 
Leona, Palma, Ninon de Lenclos, Cavalheiro Bizarro, and Cantico 
dos Canticos. With the death of Carlos Gomes the world lost one of 
its great musicians. 

But Carlos Gomes is not Brazil’s only notable composer. He had 
many predecessors, some very brilliant, as well as numerous successors 
of great merit, who rank amongst the best in the Americas. 

In colonial days two musical types were developed simultaneously 
by the first European settlers in Brazil. One was the popular, the 
other the liturgical and classical. Most of the compositions of the 
popular type are anonymous, but Gregorio de Mattos should be 
remembered as one of the most talented and prolific composers of 
such music. To Brazilian Indian themes was added the music of 
the early colonists, with some occasional Spanish strains, the whole 
being enriched later with melodies of the transplanted negroes. 
From the early Portuguese serranilha was developed the famous 
modinha. The African contribution is perhaps the most important; 
it persists till the present in the characteristic batuque, the samba 
with its unlimited variety, the maxize and other types. 

Concurrently with these popular forms, liturgical and classical 
music was cultivated in Brazil. The latter was taught in widely dis- 
tributed schools, such as the one described by the French traveler 
Francois Pyrard in the seventeenth century as being conducted along 
the same lines as those maintained by the German princes. Pyrard 
also mentions a wealthy landowner who in 1610 sent for a distin- 
guished musician and composer from France to teach his slaves. 
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In liturgical music the Jesuits accomplished wonders and through 
the works they left in the churches one can realize the high develop- 
ment of the musical culture of their pupils. Soon after Prince Regent 
Joio reached Rio de Janeiro in 1808 the Portuguese court attended 
mass at the church of St. Ignatius Loyola. Everyone was greatly 
surprised to hear a marvelous vocal and instrumental rendition of the 
musical service, executed by negroes of both sexes under the direction 
of Father José Mauricio, who was readily recognized as an accom- 
plished musician by the appreciative audience. 

Father José Mauricio Nunes Garcia was born in Rio de Janeiro 
September 2 22, 1767, and from his childhood showed a marked inclina- 
tion for music. He was sent to study under Salvador José, who in a 
few years proclaimed him his most talented pupil. He studied 
clavicord, viola, and organ, and was gifted with a fine voice. Later 
he took up the study of Latin, philosophy, and theology, singing his 
first mass in 1792. The Bishop of Rio de Janeiro spoke of him as a 
very learned and pious priest. 

In 1798 Father José Mauricio became musical director of the 
Cathedral of Rio de Janeiro and the Prince Regent in 1808 made him 
inspector of music of the Royal Chapel. The Portuguese sovereign 
used to call Father José Mauricio “the new Marcos,’’ Marcos 
Portugal being then the outstanding Portuguese musician, well known 
all over Europe. In 1813 Marcos Portugal, with a number of 
artists, reached Rio de Janeiro, and the religious celebrations of the 
cathedral rivaled those held at St. Peter’s in Rome. In those days 
Rio de Janeiro was one of the greatest musica! centers in the 
world. 

Segismundo Neukomm, a celebrated pupil of Haydn who spent 
a few years in Brazil, on his return to Paris proclaimed Father José 
Mauricio the greatest improviser in the world, and as a composer 
placed him beside Mozart, especially since the Brazilian’s music 
showed a strong German influence, owing to his study of Bach, 
Mozart, and Haydn. 

On April 18, 1830, while singing a hymn in honor of the Blessed 
Virgin, Father José Mauricio passed away. He left about 200 com- 
positions, the best known being his masses. 

The name of the Emperor Dom Pedro I (1 798- 1834) should also 
be mentioned here for his achievements as musician and composer. 
He studied under Father José Mauricio and Segismundo Neukomm. 
Most of his works are lost, although the Independence Hymn, the 
overture of an opera played in Paris in 1832, and several pieces of 
sacred music have been preserved. 

The most famous pupil of Father José Mauricio, however, was 
Francisco Manoel da Silva (1795-1865), a great teacher of music and 
composer of the setting of the Brazilian national anthem. In his last 
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days Francisco Manuel had the pleasure of greeting Carlos Gomes, 
the rising star of Brazilian music. 

At the time when Carlos Gomes was the leading figure in the 
Brazilian musical world and a great exponent of the Italian School, 
other artists were following new currents. Among them should be 
singled out Leopoldo Miguez (1850-1902), a disciple of Liszt and 
Waener, who enriched Brazilian music with the fresh inspiration and 
the colorful technique of the Wagnerian school. Miguez’ masterpiece 
is the opera J Salduni, in which he uses all the powerful descriptive 
genius of a tropical imagination. He may perhaps lack a certain 
depth in his treatment, but his formis perfect. J Salduni was performed 
for the first time in Rio de Janeiro on September 20, 1901. Prior to 
this masterpiece Leopoldo Miguez wrote a considerable number of 
symphonic poems, the best known being Prometheu (op. 21), Ave Libertas 
(op. 18), Parisina (op. 15), Ode a Victor Hugo (op. 13), and Ode a 
Benjamin Constant (op. 23). 

Alexandre Levy (1864-1892) utilized popular Brazilian themes for 
his compositions. His Serie Brasileira (Prelude, Rustic Dance, 
Lament, By the Side of the Rivulet, and Samba) for orchestra has been 
enthusiastically applauded many times. The Brazilian Tango and 
the Variations on a Brazilian Theme also have a never failing appeal. 
His suite Schumaniana is likewise very highly esteemed. 

Among the brilliant modern composers who endeavored to use 
native themes in their works, the most distinguished was Alberto Nepo- 
muceno (1864-1920). Born in Ceara, the son of a distinguished 
musician, Nepomuceno studied in his native city, in Pernambuco, 
and afterwards in Italy, Germany, and France. On being appointed 
professor of organ at the National Institute of Music in Rio de Janeiro 
he established himself there. His influence as a teacher was very 
great. His compositions, at first received with a certain reserve, as 
they were not modeled on classic European lines, afterwards became 
very popular. His Garatuja and the Serie Brasileira (Alvorada na 
Serra, Intermedio, A Sesta na Rede and Batuque) for orchestra, are 
universally considered masterpieces. His most popular songs are 
Tu és sol, Amo-te muito, Amor indeciso, Turqueza, Numa Concha, 
Trovas, Cantigas, Olha-me and As Uydras. 

Another modern composer deserving mention is Henrique Oswaldo, 
who has produced a number of beautiful compositions, such as 
Elegia, La neige, Bébé s’endort, and Pierrot se meurt,in which the French 
influence is perceptible. His chamber music is also very highly 
praised. 

Francisco Braga, who studied under Massenet in Paris, is another 
great name in the Brazilian musical world. His rich and brilliant 
music is based on native subjects. His symphonies, which are of 
high order, include Oragdo e Patria, Paysage, Cauchemar, Episodio 
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Symphonico, and Pré Patria. His Marabd is a masterpiece of descrip- 
tion, with a colorful background for the melancholy song of Marabd. 
Francisco Braga wrote the opera Annita Garibaldi, several hymns and 
piano compositions, all of them very highly praised by the critics. 

Arthur Napoledo, perhaps the greatest pianist who ever lived in 
Brazil, is the author of a number of compositions for one and two 
pianos, included in his masterpieces being Romance e Habanera, Suite, 
Tarantella, Valsa Impromptu, and Valsa Melodia. 

Carlos Mesquita, Henrique de Mesquita, Delgado de Carvalho, 
Araujo Vianna, Francisco Valle, Manuel Joaquim de Macedo, Assis 
Pacheco, Abdon Milanez, Carlos de Campos, and Joao Gomes, jr., 
are all composers of note, highly regarded by Brazilian audiences. 

Among virtuosi and famous teachers the name of Alfredo 
Bevilacqua, pianist, stands preeminent. The stars of the younger 
generation include Antonietta Rudge Miller, Ivonne Geslin, Fanny 
Guimaraes (1887-1920), Alfredo Oswaldo, son of the great Henrique 
Oswaldo, who before his recent retirement was highly regarded both as 
a concert pianist and as a teacher at the Peabody Conservatory, Balti- 
more, Md., Guiomar Novaes, warmly admired by American audiences, 
Sylvia Figueiredo, Clementina Velho, Maria Antonia, and Dyla 
Torres Josetti. 

The musical trends that appeared as a reaction to the Wagnerian 
School found a number of followers in Brazil. The work of Claude 
Debussy and Maurice Ravel, and more recently of Igor Stravinsky, 
Eric Satie and other impressionists, became popular in Brazil at an 
early date, Glauco Velasques (1884-1914) being one of the first 
Brazilians to join the new school. His trios, sonatas, and fantasias 
have a characteristic rhythm; and his vocal music is of high quality. 
He left unfinished a lyric drama Soeur Beatrice, based on Maeterlinck’s 
work. 

Another very brilliant Brazilian impressionist is Heitor Villa Lobos, 
who has enriched musical literature with a number of beautiful 
compositions. His treatment of a subject is markedly emotional, as 
he always tries to express the subjective, not limiting himself solely to 
description. Tedio da Alvorada, Serenidade, Prole do Bebé, Dansas 
Africanas, and many of his other compositions are delightful. 

Luciano Gallet has studied Brazilian folk music with great success 
and his work is remarkable in every respect. 

Oswaldo Guerra, Nininha Leaio Velloso Guerra, Joao de Souza 
Lima, Antonio de Sa Pereira, Oscar Lourenco Fernandes, and Assis 
Republicano are all composers of high reputation. 

Sao Paulo is the second artistic capital of Brazil, after Rio de 
Janeiro, and music has always been cultivated there with great inter- 
est. Luigi Chiaffarelli, born in Italy and educated in Germany, 
was one of the leading musicians of Sao Paulo, the famous pianist 
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Antonietta Rudge Muller being one of his best pupils. Felix de Otero, 
Ruegger, Alexandre Levy, Antonio Carlos de Andrade, and Guiomar 
Novaes are other Sao Paulo artists noted in the New World. 

In Northern Brazil, at Belem, Para, the successor of Carlos Gomes 
is the great Brazilian conductor, Meneleu de Campos, who completed 
his course at the Conservatory of Milan with the highest honor. 

In the State of Para two men merit special mention—the great 
conductor Henrique Eulalio Gurjéo (1833-1885) and the baritone 
Corbiniano Villaga. The former studied in Rome under Pacini and in 
the Conservatory of Genoa; his principal works are the opera Jdalia, 
several hymns, romances, and marches. The latter studied in Paris 
and has sung in the best opera houses of Europe and America. 

Pernambuco has made a valuable contribution to Brazilian music 
in the persons of Amaro Barreto filho, pianist, and Kuclides Fonseca, 
pianist and conductor. The latter has composed a number of sym- 
phonic poems and a national opera, Leonora. 

Bahia is also an important musical center. In colonial days Damiao 
Barbosa was as well known in Bahia as Father José Mauricio in Rio 
de Janeiro. André Diogo Vaz Mutum, José dos Santos Barreto, and 
Joio Honorato Reges were the leaders in the decades of the first 
Empire, while Rocha Mussurunga distinguished himself also as 
teacher. In modern times Cornelio Vidal da Cunha, José Pereira 
Rebougas, Souza Limeira, Miguel dos Anjos Torres, Livino Fausto 
dos Santos, Adelelmo do Nascimento, and Joio Amado Coutinho 
Barata are known to all Bahians. 
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ANCIENT GUATEMALA 


Some of the imposing remains 
of the highly developed Maya 
civilization at Quirigua. 
Upper: A monolith carved in 
the form of a turtle, with a 
human head in its mouth. 
Left: Stela, 26 feet in height, 
the tallest of the several at the 
ruins. 
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COLONIAL GUATEMALA 


Upper: The palace of the Spanish Captains General in Antigua, founded in 1542. Until destroyed by 
earthquake in 1773 this was the chief city of the Captaincy General of Guatemala, which included all 
Central America and Chiapas. The building is still in official use. Lower: Cerro del Carmen, 
overlooking Guatemala City. The church was built in 1620. 
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MODERN GUATEMALA 


Guatemala, the capital, a city of about 116,000 inhabitants, situated at an altitude of nearly 5,000 
feat, was founded in 1776 after the destruction of the city now known as Antigua. Upper: A bit of 
Central Park. Lower: Headquarters of the National Police. 
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Courtesy of His Excellency Setior M. M. Herrera, Minister of Agriculture of Guatemala 


MODERN GUATEMALA 


Upper: President Chacén of Guatemala laying the last brick of the sewer system in the workers’ quarter 
of Guatemala City on Labor Day, 1930. ower: A fine street through this section of the capital. Presi- 
dent Chac6én’s administration has been marked by constructive activities in behalf of the workers of 
the capital. 
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Courtesy of His Excellency Senor M. M. Herrera, Minister of Agriculture of Guatemala 


GUATEMALAN ROADS 


Upper: A section of the Paseo 
de la Reforma in Guatemala 
City. Left: Giant oaks on 
the road from Guatemala to 
Que zaltenango. 
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Courtesy of His Excellency, Seftor M. M. Herrera, Minister of Agriculture of Guatemala 


LAKE ATITLAN, GUATEMALA 


Perhaps the most beautiful lake in the Guatemalan highlands. Upper: A view of the lake showing 
two of the volcanoes, Atitlan at the left and San Pedro at the right. Lower: The lake as seen from 
near shore. 
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A HENEQUEN PLANTATION 


Henequen, or sisal, is one of the numerous fiber plants whose cultivation is being promoted by the 
Guatemalan Ministry of Agriculture, under the able direction of His Excellency Senor don Manuel 
Maria Herrera. 





Courtesy of His Excellency Sefior M. M. Herrera, Minister of Agriculture of Guatemala 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS OF GUATEMALA 


This exhibit includes 1 yuca root, cheese, corn, rice, several kinds of squash, and 10 varieties of beans. 


THE COLUMBUS MEMORIAL LIBRARY OF 
THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 


By CuHarues E. Bascock 


Librarian of the Pan American Union 


ECOGNIZING that the cultural relations between peoples can 
not be developed without a proper understanding of their litera- 
ture, the First International Conference of American States, held in 
Washington in 1889-90, made provisions for the creation of a Pan 
American Library to be established in Washington. Between 1826, 
when Simon Bolivar, the Liberator, assembled at Panama the first Pan 
American conference and 1889, when James G. Blaine, then Secretary 
of State of the United States, invited delegates from all the Americas 
to meet in Washington for the First International Conference of 
American States, nothing had been done officially toward collecting 
in any specially designated location books relating to those countries. 
Dr. Carlos Martinez Silva of Colombia, who with other Latin 
American delegates appreciated this need and felt that some con- 
structive action should be taken, proposed at the meeting on April 18, 
1890, the establishment in the city of Washington of a library ‘to 
which each Government could send on its own account the most 
complete collection possible of historical, literary, and geographical 
works, laws, maps, manuscripts, and official documents relating to 
the history and civilization of America, so that the results of the intel- 
lectual and scientific labor in all America might be collected together 
under a single roof”’ prophesying that ‘‘in the course of 20 years this 
library will have an importance unrivaled in the world.” 

The result of this proposal was the adoption by the conference of 
the following resolution: 

Resolved, That there be established at such location in the city of Washington 
as the Government of the United States may designate, to commemorate the 
meeting of the International American Conference, a Latin American Memorial 
Library, to be formed by contributions from all the Governments represented 
in this Conference, wherein shall be collected all the historical, geographical, and 
literary works, maps, manuscripts, and official documents relating to the history 
and civilization of America, such library to be solemnly dedicated on the day on 
which the United States celebrates the Fourth Centennial of the Discovery of 
America. 

While the prophecy of Dr. Martinez Silva has not yet been entirely 
fulfilled, from his inspiration there has been developed a great inter- 
national library on the American Republics that now contains 71,530 
volumes and pamphlets, 309,633 catalogue and index cards, 1813 
maps and atlases, and 1,227 regularly received periodicals. 
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The original resolution, passed April 18, 1890, was amended on the 
same date to ‘‘baptize this ibrary with the name of ‘The Library of 
Columbus.’’’ Inasmuch as this appellation was afterwards found to 
conflict with that of another library, the Second International 
American Conference, held in Mexico in 1901-2, changed it to 
‘‘Columbus Memorial Library.” 

The United States Government, in compliance with the original 
resolution, designated the offices of the organization then known as 
the International Bureau of American Republics, now the Pan 
American Union, to be the location for this library, and the Confer- 
ences of American States held in Rio de Janeiro, 1906, Buenos Aires, 
1910, Santiago de Chile, 1923, and Habana, 1928, continued the 
library as a division of the Pan American Union. Resolutions of 
each conference strongly recommended that the American Republics 
send the library copies of official and other publications. 

The first librarian was Dr. José Ignacio Rodriguez, a Cuban by 
birth, and one of the best known and most scholarly Pan Americanists 
of his day. He guided the affairs of the library in its infancy, never 
ceasing until his death to work for its constructive organization. 
One of his dearest wishes was to see the fulfillment of the resolution 
of the Rio de Janeiro Conference reading: 

The Third International American Conference resolves . . . To express its 
gratification that the project to establish a permanent center of information 
and of interchange of ideas among the Republics of this Continent, as well as the 


erection of a building suitable for the Library in memory of Columbus, has been 
realized ... 


This center, the present edifice of the Pan American Union in 
Washington, dedicated in 1908, provides library office space and a 
stack room of five floors, occupying nearly the entire north side. 
But now, by an act of the Congress of the United States, a block of 
land facing B Street NW., between Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
Streets and Virginia Avenue, has been assigned to the Union as a 
site for a new administration building. According to present plans, 
this structure, when completed, will afford the library a capacity 
of not less than 225,000 titles, a large and spacious reading room, 
separate study rooms, and ample workrooms for the library staff, 
as well as house the other offices of the Union. 

Of the rooms provided for the library two will be set aside for suit- 
able display of memorial collections. At present the library has two 
such collections, one from the late Doctor Rodriguez, the other 
lent by the late Hon. Thomas I. Dawson, former minister of the 
United States to Brazil, and continued as a memorial by his fam- 
ily. Additional space will be made for exhibit cases to display 
unusual or historical documents. Of these the library has already 
accumulated a few interesting pieces, which are now in the small 
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museum of the Union. It is hoped that in the new building these 
exhibits and memorials will be greatly augmented by liberal con- 
tributions from prominent Pan Americans. 

While the primary purpose of the Columbus Memorial Library is to 
serve the Pan American Union for reference, it is open to the general 
public, and students, business men, and others are afforded every 
opportunity to make full use of the material collected. Reading 
tables are provided and personal attention from the library staff is 
assured every visitor. Bibliographies on outstanding Latin American 
subjects are compiled and mimeographed, and reading lists of se- 
lected titles are prepared in response to requests. Owing to the fact 
that the library preserves only one copy of any book, it is not practi- 
cal to make loans; in view of these regulations all reading lists are 
limited to material that is reasonably accessible to the public for 
whom the list is compiled. There are now available for distribution, 
without charge, a bibliography of bibliographies, and others dealing 
respectively with Sim6n Bolivar, some recent descriptive books on 
Latin America in English, translations into English of Latin American 
fiction and poetry, and forestry in Latin America. <A special com- 
pilation, entitled Sources for Obtaining Books on Latin America, has 
also been made, as well as a complete list of all periodicals on file 
in the library. 

Since the library was created by the 21 American nations as a 
general library on those countries, it has been found advisable to re- 
tain, as a first fundamental classification, a segregation of material 
by countries. This results in a library of 21 units—one for each Re- 
public—in addition to a section for books of a general character or 
relating to two or more countries. For use under this arrangement 
by countries the Library of Congress method of subject classification 
has been adopted and installed. By construing in its broadest sense 
the provisions of the resolution of 1890 creating the library, its scope 
has been extended to include any publication that treats directly or 
indirectly of Latin América. As a result of this policy, the library 
contains many of the early books on America, histories, descriptive 
works, and collections of periodicals. It is specially strong in its 
collections of laws, government reports, literature, and books on 
economic subjects. In addition it contains a large collection of di- 
rectories of all the principal cities, both general and telephone, 
Spanish, Portuguese and English dictionaries, and general reference 
books. Many of the more important articles in the periodicals re- 
ceived, particularly in the official newspapers and journals, scientific, 
literary, and commercial magazines, are indexed on cards, the source 
periodicals being bound for permanent reference. For some of the 
countries complete sets of the official newspapers are on file and for 
all countries these are kept up to date. One outstanding newspaper 
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of each nation is kept permanently, and in some cases files extending 
over 20 years are available for the student who desires to study the 
contemporary history of Latin America as recorded in its daily papers. 
This collection of periodicals, with the accompanying index cards, 
affords an opportunity to consult much valuable material that might 
otherwise be difficult to find. 

As a means for extending the library’s collections and in fulfillment 
of action taken by the International Conferences of American States, 
constructive effort has been made to obtain all printed material from 
Latin American countries as promptly as possible. One notable 
activity in this direction has been the effort to have the library made, 
by governmental decree, an official depository for documents of each 
country, on the same basis as the respective national library. This 
has been done by decree for Chile, Costa Rica, Guatemala, Panama, 
and Peru, and by executive order for Colombia, Mexico, and Vene- 
zuela. It is hoped that all countries will make similar provision 
before the library enters its new quarters. 

Another fruitful source for additions to the library is the exchange 
of duplicates. At present as in former years, many duplicate books 
are received; these are being used to maintain an exchange with 
libraries in the other Republics. This plan was inaugurated by per- 
sonal visits to the more important Latin American libraries by mem- 
bers of the staff of the Pan American Union and by correspondence, 
and to-day is in effect with most of the larger libraries in South and 
Central America and the West Indies. The exchange arrangement 
is yet to be fully developed, but the groundwork already accomplished 
promises an almost unlimited source for valuable acquisitions. 

At the Sixth International Conference of American States held in 
Habana in 1928, a resolution was passed authorizing the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union to call an Inter-American con- 
ference on bibliography. In accordance therewith an extensive pro- 
eram was prepared in which consideration was given all topics relating 
to bibliography and library work. The program was widely distrib- 
uted in Latin America, with the result that through this and other 
efforts there is developing a better understanding of the bibliographic 
situation in each country. As a part of this movement national 
cooperating committees on bibliography have been appointed by the 
Governments of 14 countries: Brazil, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
the Dominican Republic, El Salvador, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Peru, the United States, and Uruguay. Of these, 
five have submitted reports | reviewing conditions in their respective 
countries, and when all have replied this material will form a valuable 





1See also Important Bibliographical Survey, BULLETIN of the Pan American Union, March, 1929; 
Guatemalan Historical Bibliography, id., May, 1929; Literary Production in Colombia, id., November, 
1929; Books and Libraries in Merico, id., February, 1930; and Cuban Books and Libraries, id., May, 1930. 
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survey of conditions throughout the Americas, and offer a basis for 
future constructive and cooperative work. Another effect of this 
movement is the receipt of requests from Latin American libraries 
seeking to improve their methods and administration. Prompt reply 
is made to these requests, and in further cooperation a collection 
is now being made of all books in Spanish on library procedure. 
These activities, supplemented by a voluminous correspondence 
with Latin American librarians and by the exchange of duplicate books 
mentioned above, have initiated a new era in the library’s inter- 
American service. 

To develop an international library representative of all the Ameri- 
eas which will be useful in encouraging cultural relations and the 
practical growth of commerce and industry, without neglecting the 
requirements of the individual writer, student, scientist, lawyer, and 
traveler; and to fulfill the resolutions of the International Conferences 
of American States—these are the principal motives in assembling 
and administering the collection known as the Columbus Memorial 
Library of the Pan American Union. 
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PAN AMERICAN UNION NOTES 


THE GOVERNING BOARD 


Pan American Day.—Pursuant to the motion passed by the 
Governing Board on May 7, 1930, recommending the desirability of 
the observance as Pan American Day of April 14, the date on which, 
in 1890, the First International Conference of American States passed 
the resolution creating the Pan American Union, Dr. E. Diez de 
Medina, Minister of Bolivia, has informed the Union that his Govern- 
ment has issued a decree providing for such observance. The other 
countries members of the Pan American Union which have taken 
sunilar action for the setting apart of Pan American Day ‘‘as a com 
memorative symbol of the sovereignty of the American nations and 
the voluntary union of all in one continental unity”’ are the United 
States, Costa Rica, Mexico, Guatemala, Peru, Cuba, and Venezuela. 

International conferences on Highways.—Several members of the 
Governing Board represented their respective countries as official 
delegates to the Pan American Conference on the Regulation of Automo- 
tive Traffic and the Sixth Congress of the Permanent International 
Association of Road Congresses, both of which met in Washington in 
October. An account of the former is found on pages 1094 ff. of this 
issue. 

The Hon. Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of State of the United 
States and chairman of the Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union, entertained all the delegates to the International Road Con- 
gress at a reception in the Hall of the Americas of the Union on the 
evening of October 8, when 1,500 guests, representing practically 
every nation in the world, thronged the building. 
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MEMBER OF THE CUBAN CABINET AT THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 


Left: Dr. Francisco Maria Fernandez, Secretary of Public Health and Charity of Cuba. Center: Dr. 
L.S. Rowe. Right: Dr. Gustavo Santana, of the Cuban Department of Public Health and Charity. 


THE DIRECTOR GENERAL'S OFFICE 


Latin American visitors —The following distinguished Latin Ameri- 
cans visited the Pan American Union during September and the 
first week in October: 

Dr. Alfredo Trejo Castillo, president of the Office of Territorial 
Studies of Honduras, accompanied by Dr. Ernesto Argueta, Minister 
of Honduras at Washington. 

Dr. Francisco Maria Fernandez, Secretary of Public Health and 
Charity of Cuba, accompanied by Dr. Gustavo Santana, also of that 
department. 

Dr. Carlos Concha, the newly appointed Peruvian Minister to 
Bolivia, accompanied by Madame Concha. 

Dr. Juan V. Ramirez, formerly Chargé d’Affaires of Paraguay at 
Washington, accompanied by Madame Ramirez and their young 
son. Doctor Ramirez and his family are returning to their country 
and the warm wishes of their many friends go with them. 
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DISTINGUISHED PERUVIAN VISITOR 


His Excellency Dr. Carlos Concha, recently appointed Peruvian Minister to Bolivia, and Dr. L. 8. 
Rowe, Director General of the Pan American Union. 


Sefior Pedro C. Sanchez, Director of the Pan American Institute of 
Geography and History in Mexico City, accompanied by Dr. Pablo 
Campos-Ortiz, First Secretary of the Mexican Embassy at Wash- 
ington. 

Dr. Ismael Lépez, of Colombia. Dr. Lépez is the author of im- 
portant historical works, written under the pseudonym of Cornelio 
Hispano. 

Dr. Luis Larrain, Dr. R. Piazza and Dr. W. G. Durano of Argentina. 

Senior Joaquin Vaquero and Sefor Luis Moya Blanco, Spanish 
candidates in the second stage of the competition for the design of 
the Columbus Memorial Lighthouse to be erected at Santo Domingo, 
Dominican Republic. Sefores Vaquero and Moya are leading 
architects of Spain and have important municipal contracts in their 
country. 
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MEXICAN SAVANT VISITS THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 


Dr. Pedro C. Sanchez, Director of the Pan American Institute of Geography and History, Mexico City; 
Dr. Pablo Campos-Ortiz, First Secretary of the Embassy of Mexico in Washington; and Dr. L. 8. 
Rowse, Director General of the Pan American Union. 


Also the delegates of the American Republics who assembled at 
the Pan American Union to consider the draft convention on the 
regulation of automotive traffic. 

Addresses —The Director General, Dr. L.S. Rowe, made the intro- 
ductory addresses during September, when the following diplomatic 
representatives of Latin America at Washington spoke on their 
respective countries over a nation-wide hook-up of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System: 

The Minister of Guatemala, Dr. Adrian Recinos. 

The Chargé d’Affaires of El Salvador, Dr. Carlos Leiva. 

The Chargé d’Affaires of the Dominican Republic, Dr. Persio C. 
Franco. 

The celebration of Columbus Day, under the auspices of the Knights 
of Columbus, held at Washington on the evening of October 12, was 
a notable occasion, attended by the representatives of Spain and 
Italy and by the highest officials of the organization. 
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In an address delivered at the banquet, the Director General of 
the Pan American Union appealed to the Knights of Columbus for 
cooperation in the erection of the Columbus Memorial Lighthouse 
at Santo Domingo. In the course of his address Dr. Rowe said: 

I should like to avail myself of this opportunity to bring to your attention the 
great Pan American project in which the cooperation of your great organization 
is of the utmost importance. I refer to the plan to erect an imposing memorial 
lighthouse at Santo Domingo in memory of the great navigator, Christopher 
Columbus, whom we are to-day honoring. To carry this project into effect 
will require the cooperation of the governments as well as of the peoples of the 
Americas. In this work your interest and support will be of the greatest value. 

The Director General also received the following groups and 
addressed them on the purpose and activities of the Pan American 
Union: 

The members of the Association of Military Surgeons of the United 
States and foreign delegates who had assembled at Washington for 
their annual meeting. They were accompanied to the Union by 
Brig. Gen. J. R. Kean, secretary of the association. 

Senior high-school pupils of Trenton, N. J., numbering about 300, 
accompanied by Dr. William A. Wetzel, on their annual visit to the 
Union. 

COLUMBUS MEMORIAL LIBRARY 


Photographic accessions.—Since last report in these notes of the 
receipt of photographs, the Pan American Union has received 280 
views from Chile, Ecuador, Argentina, Brazil, Peru, Guatemala, 
Colombia, and Venezuela. Of the beautiful photographs of Guate- 
mala, presented by Sefor don Manuel Maria Herrera, Minister of 
Agriculture, a selection is published on pages 1126-1133 of this issue. 

Books recewwed—Among the 397 books received during the month 
in the library, was the very generous donation by Dr. Miguel Cru- 
chaga of a collection of 10 specially bound volumes of which he is 
the author. These included: Organizacién econdmica y hacienda 
publica de Chile; Sociedades anénimas en Chile; Corona fiinebre; 
Manual de moral; La iglesia y el estado; Salitre y guano; Economia 
politica; and Discursos parlamentarios. Another very welcome con- 
tribution was a collection of books from the pen of Dr. Arturo 
Montoya of Peru, consisting of a full set of nine textbooks for 
teaching Spanish, 3 textbooks on literature, and a copy of his Re- 
daccion castellana. 

Other notable contributions presented by the authors were as 
follows: 

Escritos politicos y sociales. Por Juan Antiga. Madrid, Espasa-Calpe, 8. A., 

1927. 348p. 

Bibliografia de José Enrique Rodé. Por Arturo Searone, Director de la Biblioteca 

Nacional. Montevideo, 1930. 2 vols. 
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Historia da litteratura brasileira. Por Arthur Motta. Epoca de transformagao, 
secula xvill. Sado Paulo, Companhia Editora Nacional, 1930. 492 p. 

Same. Epoca de formacao, seculos xvi e xvi. Sao Paulo, Com- 
panhia Editora Nacional, 1930. 496 p. 

Constitution of the Argentine Republic. Translation by Dr. Mario A. Carranza. 
Buenos Aires [Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores], 1926. 32 p. 

El salitre. Resumen histérico desde su descubrimiento y explotacién. Por 
Roberto Hernandez C. ... Valparaiso, Fisher Hnos., 1930. 201 p. map. 
(Publication of the Nitrate Producers’ Association of Chile.) 

Almanak agricola brasilerio, 1930-31. Anno 19. Conde Amadeu A. Barbiellini, 
editor. Sado Paulo, Chacaras e Quintaes, 1930. 320 p._ illus. 

El problema de la heterogeneidad racial de México. Ensayo sociolégico. Por 
Flavio Aguirre Cardenas. México, Talleres Graficos de la Nacién, 1929. 
BoD: Ou 

Libro de Chilam Balam de Chumayel. 'Traduccién del idioma maya al castellano. 
Por Antonio Mediz Bolio. . .. San José, Libreria Lehman (Sauter & Co.), 
1930. 124, xlip. 8°. 

Maridétegui. Conferencia dictada en las Universidades de Chile y de Concepcién 
en mayo de 1930. Por Eugenio Orrego Vicufia. Santiago de Chile, Ediciones 
MaAstil, 1930. 46p. 8°. 

El libro de las efemérides. Capitulos de la historia de la America Central. Por 
F. Hernandez de Leon. Guatemala, Sinchez & de Guise, 1925-1930. 3v. 8°. 

Estudios de historia militar de Centro América. Escritos por el General José N. 
Rodriguez. Primera parte. Guatemala, Tip. Nacional, 1930. 383 p. 8°. 

Medicién mental de alumnos de escuelas secundarias de la ciudad de México, 1926. 

Por Montana Lucia Hastings. ... México, Talleres graficos de la 
Nacién, 1929. 47 p. 8°. (Publication of the Secretary of Public Education, 
vol. 20, No. 16.) 

Clasificacién y estudio estadistico de 3,719 alumnos, la mayoria de primer ano de 
ensenanza secundaria de la ciudad de México, por medio del examen beta y la 
prueba Otis. Por Montana Lucia Hastings. ... México, 1929. 192p. 8°. 
(Publication of the Secretary of Public Education.) 











New magazines.—Periodicals newly published or received for the 
first time in the library during the past month were as follows: 


Revista del Instituto Bacteriolégico de Chile. (Boletin de la Sociedad Chilena de 
Microbiologia e Higiene.) Published under the direction of R. Kraus y J. Noe, 
Avenida Borgofio 1470, Santiago de Chile. Vol. 1, No. 1, 1929. 89 p. 
illus. 7 by 10 inches. Quarterly. 

Boletin de la Oficina Nacional del Trabajo. Published under the direction %®£ the 
Ministry of Industries, Bogotdé, Colombia. Vol. 1, No. 7, June, 1930. 63 p. 
61% by 9% inches. 

Revista Nacional de Turismo. (Organo de la Comisién Nacional de Turismo.) 
Published under the direction of Alfredo Ortiz Vidales, Calle Bucareli 12, 
Mexico, D. F., July 1930. 80 p. illus. Monthly. 9 by 13 inches. 

Aero. (Organo de la Aerondutica Argentina.) Published under the direction of 
Alberto A. Mortz, Bme. Mitre 1259, Buenos Aires. Vol. 1, No. 7, June 30, 
1930. Monthly. 32p.illus. 9% by 12% inches. 

Boletin del Ministerio de Obras Piblicas. Published under the direction of the 
Ministry of Public Works, Buenos Aires. Vol. 1, No. 1, August 19, 1930. 
Daily. 16 p., 7 by 10% inches. 

Espana y Guatemala. (Revista Hispanoamericana.) Published under the direc- 
tion of Ramén G. Sanchez, 13 Calle Ote., 30, Guatemala, Guatemala. Vol. 1, 
No. 1, August, 1930. 80 p. illus. 9 by 12 inches. 
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Surco. (Cultura contempordnea—Revista de revistas extranjeras.) Published 
under the direction of Fernando Ortiz, Calle Marta Abreu, 66, altos, Habana. 
Vol. 1, No. 1, August 1930. 16 p.,11 by 18 inches. Monthly. 

Archivos del Hospital de Niftos Roberto del Rio. Published under the direction 
of the Comité de Redaccién, Matucana No. 345, Santiago de Chile. Vol. 1, No. 
2, June 1930. 142 p. illus. 7 by 10 inches. Quarterly. 

Alma Latina. (Revista mensual de arte ilustrada.) Published under the direc- 
tion of Antonio Nicolas Blanco, Apartado 1394, San Juan, P. R. Vol. 1, No. 1, 
August, 1930. Monthly, 76 p. illus. 8! by 11 inches. 

Kosmos. (Artistico e Literario.) Published under the direction of Raul Oscar 
Sant’Anna, Rua do Ouvidor, 87, Rio de Janeiro. Vol. 1, No. 1, July, 1930. 
60 p., 9 by 9% inches. illus. Monthly. 

Revista Vinicola y de Industrias Anexas. Published under the direction of Fer- 
nando Lecaros, Avenida Arica No. 260, Lima, Peru. Vol. 1, No. 9, August, 
1930. 8 p., 8% by 12 inches. 

Transportes y Comunicaciones. (Informaciones sobre navegacién de ultramar, 
cabotaje maritimo y fluvial, sport ndutico, ferrocarriles, carreteras, pavi- 
mientos, vialidad urbana, automovilismo, turismo, aviacién, radiotelefonia, 
telégrafos y teléfonos, comunicaciones en general, comercio de importacién y 
exportacién, industrias nacionales, ciencias, etc.) Published under the direction 
of Sefior Arcadio Meza, Avenida de Mayo 963, Buenos Aires. Vol. 1, No. 5, 
January, 1930. Monthly. 64 p. illus. 10 by 13 inches. 

Revista Diplomadtica. (Publicacién quincenal ilustrada. Diplomacia, ciencias, 
comercio, asuntos internacionales, finanzas, literatura, gran mundo, informacién 
general.) Published under the direction of Felipe Barén and Rafael Guzman 
G., Carrera 7a, No. 476, Bogoté, Colombia. Vol. 1, No. 1, May 17, 1930. 31 
p. illus. 9% by 13% inches. 

Alfa. (Sociologia, psicotecnia, finanzas, industria, comercio, informacién inter- 
nacional.) Published under the direction of Federico Calvo, Apartado de 
Correo 1033, Panama, Panama. Vol. 1, No. 1, July 2, 1930. Semimonthly. 
9 by 11 inches. 


DIVISION OF INTELLECTUAL COOPERATION 


Visitors —Among the persons who have recently called at this 
division are the following: Dr. Eyler N. Simpson, representative in 
Mexico of the Institute of Current World Affairs and secretary of 
the Mexican committee on selection for the Guggenheim fellowships; 
Mr. E. R. Murrow, president of the National Student Federation 
of the United States, who is particularly interested in establishing 
contacts with Latin American student organizations and leaders; 
Miss Carmen Velasco Portinho, civil engineer, president of the 
Brazilian Union of University Women and delegate to the Sixth 
International Roads Congress; Mr. Laurence Duggan, secretary of 
the Latin American division of the Institute of International Educa- 
tion; and several Latin American students who have been awarded 
fellowships in the United States for the current academic year. 

Requests.—The division has been called upon to give information 
regarding speakers for the exercises to be held in several colleges and 
universities in commemoration of the one hundredth anniversary of 
Bolivar’s death, and to furnish biographical material on this great hero 
of South American independence. 
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It has also been asked to supply data on the following subjects: 
Higher education in Colombia; rural school buildings in the United 
States; the education of women in Latin America; the organization 
of the best schools of engineering in the United States; and the teach- 
ing of law in Latin American universities. In addition, it has been 
requested to assist in making an itinerary for a group of Mexican 
teachers of industrial and commercial subjects who are planning a 
trip to the United States; to give suggestions as to where to obtain 
additional teaching material for the department of geography of a 
Latin American secondary school, and where to buy the necessary 
equipment for a small meteorological station to be established in the 
same institution; to arrange for the exchange, with kindred American 
publications, of a law journal and of a magazine devoted to ethnolog- 
ical studies; to establish relations between the director of a Latin 
American institute on the history of religion and several scholars 
in the United States; and to obtain, for an advanced student from 
Latin America, the opportunity of joining an archeological expedi- 
tion to Greece. 

A letter from a 10-year-old Ecuadorean boy, addressed to this 
division, and asking to be put in touch with boys who would be willing 
to exchange stamps and drawings with him, was forwarded to a 
sixth-year class in New York. The result was a promise from the 
pupils to send the Ecuadorean correspondent their best drawings and 
some stamps, and a veritable flood of questions as to how many times 
a day Chimborazo erupts, where the places in Ecuador get their 
strange names, and what kind of schools Ecuadorean children attend. 


DIVISION OF AGRICULTURAL COOPERATION 


Revised lists of agricultural organizations in Latin America.—The 
original mimeographed list of agricultural associations, schools, 
experiment stations, and reviews in Latin American countries, which 
was prepared some time ago and widely distributed in those nations, 
has recently been revised and issued in eight different sections, 
divided according to geographical regions. These lists will again be 
sent out, and it is hoped that they will continue to serve as a means 
of contact between organizations, both within and among the different 
Latin American countries, and thus advance the work of agricultural 
cooperation for which the division was created. In addition, a list of 
similar entities in the United States has been prepared for circulation 
in other Republics of the Pan American Union. The responses, 
corrections, and criticisms which followed the original distribution 
have been most encouraging, and it is hoped that this interest will 
continue and grow. 

Cooperation with delegates—During and after the recent Inter- 
American Conference on Agriculture the office of the division was 
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frequently visited by the delegates. They were given assistance in 
making contacts and getting various kinds of material from the United 
States Department of Agriculture and other organizations located in 
Washington as well as in securing publications and information from 
State experimental stations. A considerable number of the delegates 
remained in the city after the close of the conference, making valuable 
connections and collecting information for use in their respective 
countries. Their work was facilitated as much as possible by the 
division. 

Conference material.—Growing out of the work done before, during, 
and after the conference there accumulated in the secretariat much 
interesting and valuable printed and mimeographed material. This 
has been turned over to the division for further distribution as requests 
are made. Included in this are: Documentary material in Spanish, 
English, and Portuguese; speeches of the delegates; a selected list 
of publications on tropical agriculture; and various other items. 
The final act of the conference will be ready for distribution about 
December 1. 

Requests for <ecds—The division, while not acting es a source of 
supply for semples of seeds and plants, is always willing to ccoperate 
in securing these fer correspcncents. Recently it has lent aid in 
obtaining cane, rice, end gress seed for various persons in Latin 
America. Workers in the United States Department of Agriculture 
have always shown a cheerful willingness to help in this connection 
and in the general work of inter-American agricultural cooperation, 

Requests for information.—The division has answered requests for 
information on tke following subjects: Poultry industry, grain and 
grain products, farm machinery, plant and animal quarantine reg- 
ulations, cover crops, exchange of publications, irrigation, lists of 
publications on agriculture in the United States and Latin America, 
plant industry, extraction of coconut oil, extraction of papaia, coffee, 
and woods. These requests came principally from correspondents in 
Latin America, although a number of them originated in the United 
States. 





TREATIES AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
CHILE-PERU 


DELIMITATION OF CHILEAN-PERUVIAN BounpAry.— Following the 
conclusion on July 21, 1930, of the delimitation of the Chilean-Peru- 
vian boundary in accordance with the provisions of the Tacna-Arica 
treaty, signed in Lima on June 3, 1929,’ representatives of both 
nations met in Lima on August 5, 1930, and signed the final act rela- 
tive to the demarcation of the boundary. This document, or affidavit 





1 See BULLETIN of the Pan American Union, December, 1929. 
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of delivery, drawn up as prescribed in article 4 of the treaty, contains 
a detailed description of the location and determinate characteristics 
of each of the 80 markers placed along the frontier. (La Prensa, 
Lima, August 6, 1930.) 
CUBA-MEXICO 

EXTRADITION TREATY.—On May 17, 1930, in Mexico City, ratifica- 
tions of the extradition treaty between the Governments of Cuba 
and Mexico were exchanged. The treaty, which was signed May 
25, 1925, was approved by the Cuban Senate June 8, 1926, and by 
President Calles, of Mexico, November 7, 1925, having previously 
been ratified by the Senate of that Republic. (Gaceta Oficial, Habana, 


July 21, 1930.) 
HONDURAS-NICARAGUA 


TREATY ON FREE TRADE.—On March 26, 1930, President Moncada 
promulgated a decree passed by the houses of Congress of Nicaragua 
on March 21 and 26, 1930, respectively, approving the treaty on free 
trade or exchange and its supplementary convention signed by rep- 
resentatives of Honduras and Nicaragua on January 30, 1930. As 
approved, the following addition was made to article 2: ‘‘But it is 
understood that under no condition shall municipal excise duties col- 
lected in one of the contracting States for articles imported from the 
other be greater than those charged nationals of the country in which 
the municipality demanding such duties is located.” (La Gaceta, 
Managua, July 31, 1930.) 

VENEZUELA 

REORGANIZATION OF THE VENEZUELAN SECTION OF THE VENEZUE- 
LAN-BRAZILIAN BounpARY Commission.—By Executive decree of 
July 23, 1930, the Venezuelan section of the Venezuelan-Brazilan 
Boundary Commission has been reorganized with the following 
personnel: A chief engineer and two assistant engineers, a legal 
adviser who will be ex officio the secretary of the commission, a phy- 
sician, and the necessary staff. 

One of the assistant engineers will act as a special commissioner to 
fix the point on Mount Roraima where the frontiers of Brazil, British 
Guiana, and Venezuela meet. (Boletin del Ministerio de Relaciones 
Exteriores, Caracas, July 24, 1930.) 





LEGISLATION 
CHILE 


COMMEMORATIVE STAMP ISSUE.—The issuance of special stamps to 
commemorate the first centenary of the exportation of Chilean nitrate 
was authorized by a decree of President Ib&fiez published in the 
Diario Oficial for June 21, 1930. The commemorative stamps, which 
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were issued in denominations of 5, 10, 15, 25, and 70 centavos and 1 
peso, will be valid until December 31, 1930. 


MEXICO 


MINING Law.— Acting in accordance with authority granted him by 
a legislative decree of January 20, 1930, President Ortiz Rubio 
promulgated a new mining law on August 2, 1930, which went into 
effect October 1, 1930. The law, which abrogates all previous legis- 
lation on the subject with certain express exceptions, applies to the 
extraction and commercial preparation of natural mineral substances, 
exclusive of petroleum and its derivatives, and several other products 
upon which special legislation will later be enacted. With the 
promulgation of the law, the extraction and commercial preparation 
of mineral substances became a public utility and as such shall have 
an a priori right to the use of the soil. Persons desiring to exploit 
the mineral wealth of the nation must apply for a concession, the 
sole right for the issuance of which is reserved by the President, 
acting through the Department of Industry, Commerce, and Labor. 
Concessions will be granted to persons other than Mexican citizens 
only upon the expression of their willingness to fulfill the provisions 
of article 27 of the Constitution. The transference either in whole 
or in part of such concessions without the consent of the Department 
of Industry, Commerce, and Labor, or the admittance under any 
conditions of foreign governments or sovereigns into partnership or 
as shareholders of a concession, is forbidden. Subsequent articles 
of the law designate to what lands concessions may be granted; 
define various technical terms used in the law; describe the nature 
of the several kinds of concessions granted, regulating their issuance ; 
enumerate the rights of concession holders; provide for the con- 
tinuance of the mining registry office; and establish an obligatory 
mine inspection service. (Diario Oficial, Mexico City, August 
el 930) 

VENEZUELA 


CREATION OF A NEW MINISTRY.—The President of the Republic 
issued a decree on August 11, 1930, whereby the Ministry of Sani- 
tation and Agriculture was created. This step was deemed advis- 
able to relieve congestion in other branches of the Government. 

The new ministry will have jurisdiction over public health and 
all bureaus, commissions, and other organizations dealing with sani- 
tary matters; it will also supervise quarantine stations, sanatoriums, 
and similar institutions, and be responsible for the application of 
medico-pharmaceutical regulations. Other duties belonging to this 
ministry are the general administration of public lands, natural 
resources, including public and private forests and waterways, im- 
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migration and colonization, and the promotion, protection and 
development of agriculture and stock-raising by means of such 
institutions as expositions and fairs, experimental stations, and 
a Farmers’ and Stockraisers’ Bank. (Gaceta Oficial, Caracas, 
August 11, 1930.) 





AGRICULTURE 
BOLIVIA 


AGRICULTURAL AND STOCK-RAISING socrETy.—During August the 
Rotary Club of La Paz took preliminary steps for the organization of 
an association to be known as the Beni Agricultural and Stock-Raising 





Courtesy of the Sociedad Rural de Concordia 


ARGENTINE EXHIBIT OF CITRUS FRUITS 


The citrus fruit exhibit at the horticultural fair recently held in Concordia, Province of Entre Rios, 
Argentina. 


Society. The purpose of the society, as the name indicates, will be 
to carry on agriculture and stock raising in the Department of El Beni 
and the fertile regions suitable for colonization in the general section 
between the Provinces of North and South Yungas in the Department 
of La Paz and the Province of Yacuma in El Beni. 

The Department of El Beni hes a total area of 264,000 square 
kilometers (square kilometer equals 0.38 square mile) and is well 
adapted for cattle raising. At the present time more than 500,000 
head of wild cattle roam over this region. Owing to the abundance of 
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good pasturage even these cattle are of fair size, although of rather 
bony frame, and show great qualities of resistance. According to 
estimates this region could support at least 10,000,000 head of cattle. 

After the society has been organized, experts will be sent to study 
the best route for a highway into the Province of Yacuma, which 
is the stock-raising center of El Beni. They will also conclude arrange- 
ments for housing the regiment from the engineer corps to be loaned 
by the Government as its contribution toward the construction of the 
highway; secure lands for pasturage and farming; and establish model 
farms. Some of the farm hands will be brought from Uruguay and 
Argentina, and only the most modern implements and machinery will 
be purchased. When the highway is completed the society will begin 
shipping livestock to La Paz and Oruro. By providing meat for these 
two cities alone, it is estimated that the society will save the Republic 
about 2,000,000 pesos gold annually, the sum which statistics show 
is paid for cattle imported each year from Peru. Later the society 
intends to establish a cold-storage plant in this region and extend 
its shipments to other countries. (Hl Diario, La Paz, August 13, 1930.) 


BRAZIL 


AGRICULTURE AND CATTLE RAISING IN Rio GRANDE DO SuL.—The 
agricultural production of the State of Rio Grande do Sul during the 
year 1929-30 has been valued at 1,117,757 contos de reis, the highest 
figure, as far as the value of the crops is concerned, attained during 
the last 10 years. As to acreage and production, computed at 2,686,- 
700 hectares and 4,126,020 metric tons, respectively, the year 1929-30 
was exceeded by only a relatively small margin in the years 1921-22 
and 1922-23. 

The following table shows the acreage, production, and value of the 
10 principal crops during the past season: 











Aree toectares) | Ergsustion, | Value (conts 
Naz Cava ee pr nigra ASE eae al Be 616, 540 1, 316, 400 286, 975 
Bruits and wegetabless: 22-2 8-5 | 1, 087, 380 985, 400 216, 788 
II Le eee OS a ae he a, me ee ae | 190, 000 160, 400 93, 032 
RC OME ees Pes ee Sew OSD eye eee nas ea | 102, 600 232, 200 76, 626 
Wires: te ets ee Tan eh oF ees Tite ee 2 oe 148, 200 146, 150 70, 444 
| BYSE IVS, Sey So Noes ae a RR Sy Aen an a Wa 143, 000 176, 100 69, 145 
Imishs potatoes 2222522202 eo Sah Se | 32, 160 124, 960 62, 480 
ENUM eo See os eee Seer eens mn te 37, 460 155, 900 46, 614 
NVA O Ce es sar ELA Cop ae ee he | 76, 240 288, 630 45, 013 
SW oar Can Ome tee ay ee Me Bee ee ee 53, 800 59, 120 | 41,110 

| 


The percentage value of each crop in relation to the total value of 
the agricultural production of the State was as follows: Maize, 25.6 
per cent; fruits and vegetables, 19.3 per cent; maté, 8.3 per cent; 
rice, 6.8 per cent; wheat, 6.3 per cent; beans, 6.1 per cent; Irish 
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potatoes, 5.5 per cent; alfalfa, 4.1 per cent; manioc, 4.0 per cent; sugar 
cane, 3.6 per cent. 

At the close of the 1930 season the meat-packing establishments of 
Rio Grande do Sul reported a total slaughtering of 836,894 head of 
cattle as compared with 815,656 head in 1929. Of this year’s total 
493,363 head were slaughtered for refrigerating and export, and 
343,531 for jerked beef, as compared with 267,500 and 548,156 head, 
respectively, in 1929. (Release, Servicos Economicos e Commerciaes, 
Rio de Janeiro, July 18 and August 29, 1930.) 


COLOMBIA 


CoFFEE GROWERS’ EXPERIMENTAL FARM.—An experimental farm for 
studying methods of improving the cultivation of coffee was recently 
established at La Esperanza by the Colombian Federation of Coffee 
Growers. The work of the farm will include experimentation, inves- 
tigation, and instruction in methods of coffee growing in order to 
reduce as far as possible the cost of production, obtain greater yields, 
improve the quality of the bean, and secure uniformly good results 
with each crop. Besides ample land for experimental purposes, the 
farm will have well-equipped class rooms and laboratories and a 
library. This last, which will contain much valuable information on 
the industry, will be open to any wishing to avail themselves of its 
facilities. The direction of the farm will be in charge of the national 
committee of coffee growers and the federation. (Nuevo Tiempo, 
Bogota, August 7, 1930.) 

PLAYS TO PROMOTE AGRICULTURE.—See page 1172. 


CUBA 


NATIONAL PARK.—In accordance with a resolution adopted at the 
Forestry Congress held recently in Rome, by which the signatory 
nations agreed to protect adequately all native trees and plants 
threatened with extinction, the Government is planning to create a 
Cuban national park. The extablishment of the park is under the 
the supervision of the Secretary of Agriculture, who has announced 
that fish as well as trees and plants will be protected and propagated. 
Not only will native fish be selected for breeding purposes, but studies 
will be made to determine which foreign species will thrive in Cuban 
waters. 

One of the largest estates owned by the Government, a tract of 
land near Mayari in the Province of Oriente, has been set aside for 
this purpose. The property is crossed by three large rivers, the 
Mayari, the Levisa, and the Caenico, and by many smaller streams. 
The park will offer great variety of scenery, for it contains mountain- 
ous districts and is heavily wooded; it should approach in beauty and 
grandeur well-known national parks in other countries. (Journal 
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of the Cuban Chamber of Commerce in the United States, New York, 
September, 1930.) 

AGRICULTURAL MOVING PICTURES.—At the suggestion of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Cuban Government has purchased 19 films 
to be used in indicating to Cuban farmers the latest methods of 
agriculture and the various uses of modern farm machinery practiced 
in other countries. The films demonstrate practical methods of 
tillage and of planting and harvesting the food products that may be 
grown in the Republic. Such propaganda is especially timely now 
that work is almost completed on the Central Highway which, when 
finished, will afford every region of the island means of transporta- 
tion to the commercial centers. The Department of Agriculture 
hopes to increase the practice of modern methods by Cuban farmers 
as well as to encourage the cultivation of new or hitherto less impor- 
tant crops. (Cuba Importadora e Industrial, August, 1930.) 

ADVANCED VETERINARY COURSE.—On September 1, 1930, an 
advanced course was begun for the veterinaries employed in the bio- 
logical laboratories of the Bureau of Animal Industry of the agri- 
cultural station in Santiago de las Vegas. The opening ceremony 
was attended by the Secretary of Agriculture, General Molinet, and 
the main address was delivered by Captain Rodriguez CaAceres, 
laboratory advisor of the Department of Agriculture. He outlined 
the efforts of the department to improve all veterinary services, 
especially those in the field of zootechnics, and called special attention 
to the activities of the department in increasing knowledge of this 
subject among farmers and stock breeders by means of popular 
lectures, the distribution of free literature, and official cooperation. 
(Diario de la Marina, Habana, September 3 and 5, 1930.) 


PERU 





SuGAR INDustry.—Although cotton, vegetables, olives, grapes, and 
other fruits are grown in the agricultural valleys found throughout 
almost the entire length of Peru, sugar cane is the principal crop of 
the country, the annual production being almost 400,000 metric tons. 
During 1929 alone, exports amounted to over 362,000 metric tons. 
According to Adolf Garni, writing in the July 22, 1930, issue of The 
West Coast Leader, the methods of cultivation used by Peruvian sugar 
planters, as well as the factories and manner in which sugar is extracted 
from the cane, rank among the most modern in the world. In con- 
tinuing this writer states that: 

The cane is very high in sugar content, the soil is extremely well suited to the 
production of this crop, the guano necessary for its fertilization is found on islands 
a few miles off the coast, and a unique feature is that all the field and factory 
operations, including planting, harvesting, and grinding the cane, are carried on 
during the entire year. 

Sugar cane is grown in nearly all the principal valleys along the coast of Peru, 
the principal centers of production being the valleys of the Chicama River, near 
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Trujillo; the Lambayeque Valley, near the ports of Pacasmayo and Eten; the 
Santa Valley, near Chimbote; the valleys of the Pativilea and Fortaleza Rivers, 
near Supe; the Rimac Valley, near Lima; and the Tembo Valley, as far south as 
the port of Mollendo. Nearly all the sugar plantations are located at sea level 
or at an elevation of a few hundred feet. 

The limiting factor in sugar cane cultivation in Peru is the difficulty of obtaining 
sufficient water. Five hundred gallons of water are necessary for the production 
of a single pound of sugar, and as there is no rain in the sugar districts, this must 
be supplied by irrigation. During the summer months the streams fed by the 
melting snows of the Andes are utilized for irrigation, but in the winter there is a 
scarcity of water. Several of the larger planters have been able to overcome this 
obstacle by sinking wells to obtain water from subterranean sources, and during 
the past few years several irrigation projects have also been started, sizable tracts 
of arid lands having been brought under cotton and vegetable cultivation in this 
way. Up to the present time, however, the acreage under sugar cane has not 
been materially increased. 

Peruvian sugar cane requires from 18 to 24 months to come to maturity. The 
yield averages from 40 to 50 tons of cane or from 4.5 to 6 tons of sugar per acre, 
although 80 tons of cane and 10 tons of sugar per acre have been recorded. 

The sugar mills in Peru usually have a grinding capacity of from 1,200 to 1,500 
tons of cane per 24-hour day, although the Chicama and Casa Grande centrals 
in the Chicama Valley have a grinding capacity of over 3,500 tons of cane per day. 
In addition to the factories that produce sugar for export there are a number of 
very small plants manufacturing “chancaca’’ (whole juice or muscovado sugar) 
for local consumption. 

Ninety per cent of the sugar produced in Peru is exported. The ports of em- 
barkation are usually located as near the factory as possible. Salaverry is the 
principal sugar port of Peru, others of importance being Supe, Puerto Chicama, 
Chimbote, Eten, and Pacasmayo. Great Britain, Chile, Canada, and Bolivia 
purchase the bulk of the sugar exports of the country. 


URUGUAY 


PROMOTION OF CITRUS FRUIT CULTIVATION.—A citrus fruit nursery 
was recently set out in the Department of Rivera by the Central 
Railway. It is the intention of the promoters of the project that the 
newly established nursery not only produce and grow the best vari- 
eties of citrus fruits, but also provide a place where scientific experi- 
ments in this field may be carried on. Fruit growers will be kept 
informed as to the results of experiments, and later given an oppor- 
tunity to purchase young trees at cost. With the same purpose in 
view, the Ministry of Industry and the School of Agronomy have com- 
missioned several agricultural engineers to give lecture courses at 
various places in the interior on the cultivation of citrus fruits. 
(La Mariana, Montevideo, August 27, 1930.) 

AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENTAL STATION.—An outstanding example 
of the nature of the agricultural experiments being made at the present 
time in Uruguay is the work carried on in Salto by the practice school 
and experimental station of the National University. The general 
function of the institution, as outlined in one of the booklets regarding 
the school recently received by the Pan American Union through the 
courtesy of Sr. Miguel H. Lezama, the director, is to carry on experi- 
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ments for the improvement of the agricultural, dairy, and fruit grow- 
ing industries of the region, and to provide a practice course for fifth- 
year students of the School of Agronomy, as well as an advanced 
course in farm management for those who have had some experience 
in that field, and courses in agriculture, dairying and fruit raising for 
farmers. The testing of seeds and making of analyses of soils, grains, 
fodder, milk, fruits, and other farm products, together with the publi- 
cation and distribution in printed form of the results of experiments, 
also form a part of the school’s activities. Besides these routine 
tasks, however, the school makes an important contribution to the 
promotion of industry in the surrounding section, in the manufacture 
of cheese, lard, and other similar products for the dairy cooperative 
society 1t has organized among the farmers of the region, and the 
raising of seed, nursery stock, fine livestock, bees, and poultry for sale. 
The farm operated in connection with the school covers a 1,000 hectare 
tract of land. 
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Exports, JANUARY—JULY, 1930.—During the first six months of 
1930, the Republic of Argentina exported more than 5,000,000 tons 
of merchandise, valued at nearly 350,000,000 gold pesos. Export 
duties amounting to 3,104,626 gold pesos were levied on goods 
valued at 150,903,890 gold pesos; the remainder was exported free of 
duty. The principal items were livestock and its by-products, with 
664,173 tons valued at 145,935,469 gold pesos; agricultural products, 
4,360,536 tons valued at 188,370,682 gold pesos; and forestal products, 
175,117 tons, valued at 9,248,264 gold pesos. 

The following table gives the amount and value of exports for the 
first semester of 1930 as compared with those for the same period of 
1929, by months: 


























Quantity exported Value 
Month =o a a eee | a 
1930 1929 | 1930 1929 
Tons Tons Gold pesos Gold pesos 
January ____- eee. |) 15128,231| 1,454, 842 | “74, 263/400 |) 99, 485, 063 
Mebruary..- 222340 | 968, 418 | 1,437,194! 61,516,141] 91, 126, 360 
Mar chess = att Se 791, 504 1 525, 592*| 54, 207, 305 89, 771, 496 
Bs Noha ieee ee Seen Se 923, 200 1, 608, 349 60, 190, 152 88, 921, 530 
IAW UES ye 748, 234 1, 664, 573 51, 010, 469 | 85, 888, 116 
Joins. = Z | 756, 6382 I AKIE tay i) 47, 5638, 091 82, O87, 941 
| 5,316,219 | 9,396,569 | 348, 750, 558 | 537, 280, 506 











(Report to the Minister of the Treasury by the Director General ad interim 
of the General Bureau of Statistics, Buenos Aires, May 6, 1930.) 
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BANK STATEMENTS.—In the July issue of the Monitor de Sociedades 
Anoénimas, of Buenos Aires, the following table, showing figures from 
the June 30, 1930, statements of 27 banks doing business in Argentina, 


was published: 





Savings and checking 
accounts 





Discounts and antici- 
pated payments 


Cash on hand 























Gold pesos) Paper pesos |Gold pesos) Paper pesos | Gold pesos | Paper pesos 
Aleman Transatlantico_______- 4,927 | 97, 261, 966 |_________- 83, 361, 983 14, 295 | 17, 729, 383 
Anglo Sudamericano-_-_---_-_- 19, 584 150, 638, 803 |__-_------ 144, 879, 485 61, 249 | 25, 052, 241 
Argentino-UruguayoOe-2-=2-5-- 222 === WW GOL bie BAB ea GUSL73 58414 25 a eee 15, 150, 055 
“A'vellanedas-5. 22205 = So eet alec pea 0223 8 0le || ase oe PSV Odds COOM |e neers ee 8, 821, 389 
Comercial Argentino_---------|_-_-_____- 4564256 7ial| se soe T14) 8545 en eee 1, 022, 889 
Cordob ase ses eee ee a ee GL 650115) | pee G8ROD TTT. e ee ee 6, 136, 028 
Esecandinavo Argentino-------|_________- 1564351095 aie ae 2958, 1291. || Saeen eaeae 298, 546 
Espanol del Rio de la Plata___ 26,511 | 260, 198, 700 450 | 255, 846, 074 80, 407 | 32, 627, 733 
Francés del Rio de la Plata____ 87, 355 675244,304.j|f ae 2 Se 84, 204, 741 102, 192 13, 624, 808 
Erancés:e [talianos =-2— 8 22a es 52, 095,619 | 884, 492 39, 070, 682 5, 914 12, 853, 916 
Galicia y Buenos Aires_-__----_|_________- 627498:°473),| eee ae BPA TGY (Bi iay gee See 9, 219, 197 
Germanico de la América del 
SUDe eee. Stee Se ee ), 363 58,188; 108) |s2 = 53, 014, 102 217, 180 10, 553, 116 
Hogar -Argentin Ome ses eee |e tee (9303658608 e oe 50%639"850) Paes ee 15, 006, 970 
Holandés de la América del 
SULY ce eas oer eee ee ee | ae ee PB ays 1) |e = ee 19, 459, 056 14, 990 8, 628, 067 
Internacional del Rio de la 
APS Laer ee ae ee ee eee | eee 1S O85296)| Soe sees OAT ON 2 S| eee ee 16, 950 
Italia y Rio de la Plata________ 97, 207 230;,803;618; |222-2 22 = | 163, 793, 116 198, 440 32, 508, 403 
talo=aB el eases = ae sae 3, 763 30, 475, 862 |____-_-_-- | 27, 438, 324 17, 659 7, 562, 990 
Londres y América del Sur____| 192, 766 237, 294, 321 15, 257 | 185, 724, 829 730, 668 48, 665, 746 
Nacion Argentina____________- 420, O85 |1, 648, 945, 728 ;_________- 1, 332, 757, 631 6, 509, 108 | 280, 234, 062 
INUeVositalianom si) 922s ses 3, 204 27 c( OU GALE |e ane ae e 104, 133, 750 82,184 | 27, 847, 287 
Popular Argentino___________- 249 70, 008, 501 45,400 | 57, 983, 6382 1, 511, 628 15, 601, 001 
Provincia de Buenos Aires____| 63887 ales ls OGI G2 ial ae ee 314, 314, 403 | 6, 9C6, 190 98, 622, 966 
Sirio Libanés del Rio de la 
plata ose oo eck 2 ee | eee coee OFOoT 28h Baa se 0186, S165) eose a eee 792, 054 
First National Bank of Boston_|_--_______ 108;-276) 4030252 == S22 lps 80540 7222 iN e ee ee 15, 922, 029 
National City Bank of New | | 
MOLkiee 2 Ss - ee St Seen ae |e pe eee Melee Wan A2 (is lene ee 5 258, 9141330) eeeeeneemees 15, 321, 361 
The Royal Bank of Canada___| eed Paes BORD al SZ meee ee 20584520) | See ae 7, 683, 527 
3 banks with less than 1,000,000 
Mesosicapital@e ssn aaa. + ee |e es 1 aS443 | ee oe 2 G20 iis | easel eae mene 280, 633 
BOLIVIA 


CrentraL Bank oF Borivia.'—According to the first annual report 
of the Central Bank of Bolivia, a portion of which was published in 
the July-August issue of Bolivia, New York, the legal reserves of the 
bank on December 31, 1929, were 36,282,741 bolivianos and the total 
amount of money in circulation and deposits, 60,413,107 bolivianos. 
Aside from this legal reserve for circulation and deposits, representing 
the obligations of the bank to the public, there were additional reserves 
consisting in great part of deposits in first class foreign banks. 
last with the legal reserves brought the total cash assets of the bank 
on December 31, 1929, to 56,978,505 bolivianos, a sum equal to 94.31 
Der cent of all “ie obligations. 


These 








1 See BULLETIN of the Pan American Union, issues of July and aOutaben 1929, 
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BRAZIL 


FOREIGN TRADE IN THE FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1930.—Brazilian 
exports reached a total of 1,234,935 metric tons, valued at 1,606,545 
contos de reis, during the first six months of 1930, an increase in vol- 
ume of 222,338 tons and a decrease in value of 267,163 contos as 
compared with the same period in 1929. Total imports during the 
first semester of 1930 amounted to 2,783,495 metric tons valued at 
1,282,339 contos de reis, a decrease both in volume and value of 
164,274 tons and 547,351 contos, respectively, as compared with the 
first six months in 1929. The visible balance of trade in favor of 
the Republic for the period was 324,206 contos de reis as against a 
corresponding balance of 44,018 contos in 1929, an increase of 280,188 
contos. 

The following tables show the volume and value of exports and 
imports by principal articles during the first semester of 1930, as 
compared with those for the same period in 1929: 




















Exports 
Quantity (metric tons) | Value (contos de reis) 
1929 1930 | 1929 1930 
Animal products: | | 
Iisa mane cree iat est wh 12 447 48 1, 259 
Preserved meat____________ Ph AUT 3, 749 5, 645 | 9, 556 
Frozen and chilled meat ___ 52, 753 93, 698 71, 386 | 137, 594 
TE QS Kercher 16, 003 24, 097 40, 173 40, 209 
NNO OLE Sie eee ae es | 4, 144 | 5, 461 24, 276 32, 875 
Sinisa eet sree eg en Myre ey. | 2, 792 3, 131 26, 443 29, 687 
spall G wre cash ines torte eee 167 1, 620 267 1, 9¢0 
Jerkediibeef= = 235 1 3 2, 636 3, 024 6, O71 | 7, 696 
SATO GDC A) 2 ee een ee tr OPA Sele Bl 293 10, 818 ISA LEN) 
Mineral products: | | 
Manganese (ore)___-__ = 163, 591 | 120, 036 16, 928 | 9, 321 
IEKECLOUSrSLOMes! flrae Bove Oa NC Va ee oh. Dee os 5, 222 | 1, 689 
SUN Cn yeete Pe eee Shee 8, 369 | 7, 941 2, 980 | MW TS 
Vegetable products: | | 
IRAN? GWM sees Shee Oe 5, 031 19, 155 18, 194 57, 911 
IRC Onset ae eT MS wt awe) | 234 ELS 32 213" 6, 950 
Cars = 2S eo By SG Beige: | 9,312 | 57, 862 6, 404 16, 783 
IU ere ae wee ee Sa aie eet O25 | 8, 374 34, 825 20, 671 
@acaon (ray, asses = ssi ted Wikys | 25,056 | 29, 452 41, 868 | 42, 964 
Coffee (1,000 bags) _________ | 6, 555 | 7,356 1,380,600  =961, 296 
Canmaulbawaxee meee aes eee Bae ur llay 3, 490 ley ay | 12, 826 
rams alll kane ge eee ee ets OG 1a esp () 9, 738 | Us Ue 
Mianiocimeale #=-2 == = ee | 3, 046 | QS, 1, 311 890 
Pruits:and muts=_22 920s | 48,084] 58, 844 13, 023 | 17, 570 
Oil producing seeds________| 51, 440 D2 Oe 44, 532 40, 076 
BNO baCCOS.wn ke ek cm eae Pot) lO S77. 1 80.627) | 4 39.270 
Mati Gee ero. a bid ee eae A 32,075 | 39,457 | 40, 518 | 45, 091 
Mimijen: 32: Pes SL Ae se oN 58,403 | 61, 165 12, 381 11, 881 
Maize os 2 eee, se Bee: 803 3, 367 280 | 882 
Wecetablevoils ses ao 2 eis 85 | 1,111 300 | 2, 166 
SUbiChay 9 eee DAN ear Tes, 60, 411 104, 313 14, 885 | 16, 745 
Total exports_____ -..-_-{1, 012, 597 |1, 234, 935 |1, 873, 708 | 1, 606, 545 





1.702(—30—Bull, 11———6 
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Quantity (metric tons) 


Value (contos de reis) 

















1929 1930 1929 1930 
| | | 
Livestock (number) -_______=__-- | Aides 1, 874 | 3, 938 752 
Raw materials: | | 
Patent fuel, coal and coke__ 1, 158, 616 1, 271,262 70, 430 87, 180 
Cement pasa eee eared 2654420) 225, 505 30, 934 26, 789 
fronvandssteclee se ee mae ere | 58, 857 31,216 | 27, 069 | 14, 853 
Witenes en eeu eee SEs | 10, 875 9,161 | 20,421 | 16,573 
WV O] 5 Se Se Peet che ese 966 620 22, 758 11, 260 
Lumber and timber _-_-—--_--_- 27,945 | 22, 465 13, 812 | 11, 487 
Skins andehidesseeess = se. 423 | 235 16, 727 | 11, 725 
Sionaebakee es eS 82, 901 68, 313 159, 144 108, 204 
Manufactured articles: | | 
Cotton (piece goods) _______ 4, 066 | W124) 988; 621 15, 422 
Cotton (other manufactures) _| C3 | 283 13, 685 6, O81 
Automobiles (number)____-_| 87, 502 673 154, 658 7, 733 
Othersjehicless.22 55 22 16, 707 | By Ue 49, 313 10, 265 
Rubber sos Sse ss Lees 38, 749 | 1, 961 30, C87 16, 336 
Copper and alloys____-__-_- 3, 921 3,520 | 18, 307 16, 195 
lmontand steele sass 184, 996 123,006 | 153, 762 106, 257 
Gasoline ws 2s 82. eas ees 133, 536 153,011 ~—-66, 602 79, 804 
Kerosene? “ele Sees ees 51, 092 46,166 = 26, 257 23, 588 
VWio ols. sauna w en as, Soaele oes 587 329 | 24,955 13, 949 
IBN ennie 5 ee Mal ie ae pe Se eae aoe 520 309 12, 036 6, 948 
Karthenware, porcelain, 
glass and crystal ware____ 10, 820 6, 700 25, 118 16, 414 
Machinery apparatus, uten- | 
SilssanGdstOOls= sees =e 50, 174 35, 909 252, 314 199, 273 
Hues [keer Hie ae a 146, 808 | 185, 637 15, 672 20, 602 
Paper and manufactures_____ 30,103 27, 908 35, 047 31, 216 
Chemical products, drugs, 
and pharmaceutical prod- | | 
(UKE) Hsia. ge a ekee Ste is Ai A ames 50,510 | 21, 995 39, 811 34, 185 
Sundries esos Bt ees 24,493 | 31, 487 124, 133 76, 665 
Foodstuffs: | 
RCC E28 ie gi ee re Pye a ee 789 2 693 2 
Olive Olle 9 arr os eee 2, 099 3, 986 9, 039 13, 055 
Codfight] see ste sabe Wink 18, 559 | 19, 195 39, 035 39, 390 
Botatoess=_ seers sateen “a 17,540 | 13, 395 6, 776 5, 758 
IBEVGrages 2 eee eee 13, 129 9, 369 28, 553 19, 884 
Winveenaitloume 3. 2 87,949 76, 803 52, 497 48, 916 
Idiewonus) Bhavel amv 3 4, 390 | 2, 983 9, 767 8, 126 
Saltese Soe Cee ee ea 30,033 | 31, 651 2, 599 2, 811 
Wale Sect hele AE ence ea ae 375, 819 | 342, 918 152, 348 148, 091 
NDte ie We Keseeet Meese yee are epee AS ile) 180 408 60 
ORULONG her eS eee See Se 12, 402 10, 730 32, 364 25, 770 
Motalyimpontse ss] 2, 947, 769 |2, 783, 495 |1, 829, 690 | 1, 282, 339 


(Report 





Janeiro, September, 1930.) 








CHILE 








of the Office of Commercial Statistics, Ministry of Finance, Rio de 


INDUSTRIAL CENSUS OF 1928.—The General Bureau of Statistics 


has published some preliminary figures from the industrial census 


for 1928, on which it is still working. 


This census will show the 


relative position of Chilean industry during that year, excluding such 
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enterprises as mining, railway and street railway, and telegraph and 
telephone companies. The table published below gives the capital 
and investments in the manufacturing industry of Chile according 
to the legal nationality of the enterprise. This classification does 
not, however, give complete information about the participation of 
foreign capital in Chilean industry, because all companies incor- 
porated in Chile, though organized with foreign capital and dis- 
tributing their earnings abroad, are considered Chilean. As in the 
table showing investments in commercial enterprises in Chile, pub- 
lished in the Butuerr for October, 1930, only in the case of com- 
panies owned by a single person is foreign ownership taken into 
account. 


























Country Capital a | Country Capital ener 
mh | Ase de on|aes 

Million | Million | Million | Million 

pesos pesos | pesos pesos 
@hilebae =< 6 ee = | __| 1,198 | 1, 915 United States_____—_ _-_| 6 8 
Germany) 22-2) - 2. 17 26.) Russias soe ee oe 3 5 
Sabie et Bee 54 | 87 || Yugoslavia___-_ ase 5 8 
France____- oS 8a ee | 27 | 39 | Other countries_———_- 24 30 
Hmeland= se 29 | 33 poe 
talivee ee Ao et 39 54 ovale. anes | 1,402 | 2, 205 

i 


(Monthly_Bulletin, Banco Central de Chile, Santiago, July, 1930.) 


Moror VEHICLES IN CutLteE.—The use of automobiles in the Re- 
public of Chile has increased greatly in the last seven years. Latest 
statistics show that at present there are in the Republic som 30,000 
automobiles and 12,000 trucks and busses, whose total value is 
estimated at 257,000,000 pesos. The notable increase in the use of 
motor vehicles during the past two years is largely due to the activi- 
ties of the Government in building more and better highways through- 
out the nation. It is estimated that over 3,500 kilometers of the 
public highway (kilometer equals 0.62 mile), or 11 per cent of all 
roads in the country, are used by established motor-transportation 
companies. The following table gives the number of automobiles 
imported from 1923 to 1929 and their value: 














Year Number Value (pesos) | Year | Number Value (pesos) 
| 
=e ¥ = | = - 
OZone ae) Se 605 8, 494, 473 || 1927_______-_- 1, 508 12, 366, 060 
NODA AP oa 786 EOD O00) le LO28 ae ss) On 329 35, 513, 872 
CESS L149.) W257 S45 ult O29. 2 se 10,075 64, 229, 198 
OZ GR ee et te 1, 166 10, 014, 162 


(Revista de la Camara 'de Comercio,tSantiago, July, 1930; Informativo_ Postal 
No. 88, Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores, Santiago, 1930.) 
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COLOMBIA 


Loans.—The value of long-time foreign loans contracted by 
Colombia up to June 30, 1930, and the balance due on that date 
was as follows: 


























Amount Annual 
Tssues outstanding service 
June 30, 1930 charges 
| 
Pounds | 
National: sterling | U.S. dollars | U. S. dollars | U. S. dollars 
ET glishyeehe sweet aes Roe oer eee em eee ROTH, FBS) | eee 9,821,810 | 1, 505, 625. 00 
United States ce: Meet see ae a ene tlll ek Reba | 60,000,000 | 58, 181,000 | 4, 213, 050. 00 
Departmental: | | 
ANTIOGUI A= = eee eee eee eee eee scene secsass 32, 350, 000 29, 826, 900 2, 945, 874. 00 
ald ass sh es Ley noe role, a thee hates fees ean ses 10, 200, 000 9, 072, 000 878, 812. 50 
@undinam ay cae ss es eee ene eee aS eas a | 12, 000, 000 11, 748, 000 903, 000. 00 
Santander soa. ee Sere dee a ee eee eee | 2, 000, 000 1, 910, 500 188, 820. 00 
Olmos oe ee ee set a | 2 ole grees | Pete «eae ok eae 8 2, 500, 000 2, 306, 000 240, 195. 00 
Walletscise: Sse aie RE See A Ss aS ae ees 8, 500, 000 7, 911, 000 827, 194. 92 
Municipal: 
BOgota see he Se eee See ee et | 8,700, 000 7, 555, 500 849, 808. 00 
Barranquillaee 22-9) ee geen pk eee {aoeeeneOnete ss 2,500,000 | = 1, 912, 500 284, 605. 27 
COP TUR ae Skee ee oa ale a OP BE ee [athe eit | 2, 635, 000 2, 671, 000 248, 619. 00 
Med ellinees isa stent SNE aah eee Se ee ee eae | 12, 000, 000 11, 396, 500 993, 075. 00 
Bank: 
Acricultural Mortgacespan ke sas ta See ee | 16, 000, 000 14, 322, 500 | 1, 501, 900. 00 
Agricultural Mortgage Bank________________- 1 =2004000F|22-s- seer ene 5, 918, 500 457, 080. 00 
Bank of Colombia____-----------_- Beis & Sl eka ae | 3,050,000 | 2,817,500} 281, 545. 00 
Mortgage Bank of Bogota_________________- pa a Es 6, 000, 000 5, 558, 500 564, 747. 00 
Mortgage Bank of Bogota:.) 22-222) -2 = 21200 % O00 Mt aareee es eres 10, 763, 000 884, 805. 00 
Mortgage Bank of Colombia-___-______._____- LC ae oer | 13, 064, 000 11, 828, 500 1, 209, 266. 00 
ROCA eas ee eos De ee Ne Fe ee Se | 8, 677, 538 191,499,000 | 205, 521, 210 | 18, 978, 021. 69 
} 





(Memoria... para el afio de 1931, Ministerio de Hacienda y Crédito Publica, Bogota, 1930.) 


CoLomBIAN AMERICAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE.—The organizing 
session of the Colombian American Chamber of Commerce, recently 
formed by a group of prominent business men of the capital, was 
held in Bogota on August 27, 1930. The main objectives of the new 
organization are to encourage greater commercial exchange between 
Colombia and the United States and create a new bond of union 
between the commercial and industrial classes of both countries. 
The following officers were elected at the session on August 27: 
President, Sr. don Joaquin Samper Brush; vice president, Mr. Walter 
J. Donnelly, commercial attaché of the United States legation in 
Bogota; and secretary, Sr. don Guillermo Camargo L. 

Those forming the board of directors are Sefiores C. A. Urueta, 
R. Granger, Manuel Mejia J., H. A. Metzger, Gonzalo Cérdoba, V. 
Weltscheff, and the above-mentioned officers. The Presidents of 
Colombia and the United States, the Minister of Colombia in Wash- 
ington, and the Minister of the United States in Bogota were designated 
as honorary presidents. (Communication from the legation of the 
United States at Bogota, August 28, 1930.) 
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DiscovERY OF MicA.—A commission recently appointed by the 
Ministry of Industries of Colombia has confirmed the discovery of 
an area of approximately 200,000 hectares (hectare equals 2.47 acres) 
of mica-bearing mining lands. The discovery was made near the 
town of Garzon. The mineral is of first quality and should prove a 
source of considerable revenue to the Government, inasmuch as 
mica is a national reserve and may be mined only under a Government 
concession. (Colombia, New York, July, 1930.) 


COSTA RICA 


HIGHWAY ROUTE SELECTED.—The commission of engineers 
appointed to select the most suitable route for the new highway to 
be constructed from Naranjo to Muelle de San Carlos have sub- 
mitted their report to the Director General of Public Works, who 
transmitted it to the President of the Republic through the Depart- 
ment of Promotion. The report recommends that the highway pass 
through San Juanillo, Zarcero, Laguna, Jilguero, Villa Quesada, 
Platanal, and Muelle, following in general the present road and 
utilizing those bridges already built whose condition is sound. The 
course of the present road will be altered, however, wherever it may 
be necessary to lessen grades or straighten curves in compliance with 
legal requirements. (Diario de Costa Rica, San Jose, August 20, 1930.) 

NEW AIR PASSENGER ROUTE.—On August 13, 1930, passenger 
service by air between San Jose and Chomes was begun by the Pan 
American Airways Co. (Diario de Costa Rica, San Jose, August 14, 
1930.) 

CUBA 


FOREIGN TRADE FOR 1929.—The foreign trade of Cuba for 1929, 
according to statistics compiled by the Department of the Treasury, 
amounted to $488,654,875, of which $272,439,762 were exports and 
$216,215,113 imports, as is shown by the following figures: 


Exporls 
AnimMaAissand animal products? = 392s = = ee $3, 063, 191 
Stones and other mining products________.____._____-. Soi Ns 4, 401, 768 
Metals and their manufactures_________________________- ea 524, 314 
Barestalcpraductss £2: ease are etan emee nars sye oeewh ges Ste. 1, 308, 883 
HOOdsproducts 24" 3) = ae a a ee eae any et een ae hk 6, 898, 119 
Sugar erawaanGseretin ec des. sees tees eee eae ee iat FS 216, 603, 370 
Sobacco and its. manulacwires = 253422) 222 eee ee 37, 924, 881 
@hemicals and perfumery =. 20s oe he ee koe ee ee 378, 688 
IVMITS CENA TC OU See ayes ye eke eee ee ne eae peg is he AW at 1, 336, 548 


Totals src. see Jee. Scud a BRE ee Ae ie! ¢ Shae $9798 489.762 
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Imports 


Harths: Stones wala ceramic proguetse 2 22s — sae ee ee 
MetalstandtheinamanufachUnese eset ee es ee 
Chemicals, drugs, and perfumery 


$19, 203, 732 
15, 055, 396 
16, 452, 408 


Cottoneam a pits mutes c trite see ee ee eae ee 18, 525, 999 
Vegetable fibers and their manufactures______-_-_-----_--_---- 11, 475, 600 
Wool, bristles, and their manufactures___-_-___--.------------- 2, 245, 308 
Silk, realcand artificial and manufactures_ 222 25-= == =e Sass 5, 298, 169 
Paper and its manufactures-_---_------ SN CS SL Ra Be 6, 309, 757 
Woodland other vegetable substances]22=-— —= =" 32 === see 5, 942, 100 
Amimalsvandeanimalsproducises= == es. ose == == ae 5, 591, 221 


Instruments, machinery, and apparatus 
Foods and drinks 
INGIS Cel larye O U1 Siete ea eS Oe cop TN Bag SE See ee a a ee 
Articles free of duty 


21, 125, 540 
79, 073, 763 
9, 276, 530 
639, 590 


$216, 215, 113 


(Cuba Importadora e Industrial, Habana, August, 1930.) 
ECUADOR 


AcTUAL RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES.—The actual revenues 
during the first seven months of the fiscal (calendar) year 1930, as 
compared with the same period in 1929, were as follows: 





1930 (January-July) 1929 (January-July) 





Sucres 
1, 228, 313. 
1, 754, 197. 
30, 989, 959. 42 
888, 827. 45 


34, 856, 297. 


Sucres 
1, 456, 086. 46 
1, 734, 832. 00 
29, 923, 200. 06 
1, 103, 720. 59 


Revenues from national properties 
National services 


43 
28 





34, 217, 839. 11 58 











Revenues derived from import and export taxes are included 
the above table and may be segregated as follows: 


in 





1930 (January-July) 


1929 (January-July) 





| Sucres 

iran OTS ip A ae see ai eet rece Ree 9, 128, 389. 54 

1 Dibra OY 6) er Siena eat we ang ashe ee ee es 2, 739, 755. 04 
MRotalaes see eae ee et bees Se eee 11, 868, 144. 58 


Sucres 


12, 276, 995. 54 
2, 534, 884. 57 


14, 811, 880. 11 








Authorized expenditures from January to July, 1930, including the 
service of the internal consolidated debt, amounted to 29,511,807.48 


sucres. 
apportioned among the accounts established for the 


The unexpended balance of 4,337,046.47 sucres has been 


service of the 
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external and banking debts, the payment of advances to disbursing 
officers and the general treasury account. (Poletin Mensual, Banco 
Central del Ecuador, Quito, August, 1930.) 

ForrEIGN TRADE.—According to a report published by the Central 
Bank of Ecuador the foreign trade of the Republic during the first 
six months of 1930, as compared with the first semester of 1929, was 
as follows: 

















Imports 
| 1929 | 1930 
| mn 
| Sucres Sucres 
EMU 2c ess em re i oA i ON rr ge | 7, 261, 502 5, 280, 148 
IRC OIGU alia yeep ee ae Ny ee Ee eee | 6, 533, 920 | 4, 733, 486 
IVa Lae eee eee Ce Cie Se ee 5, 751, 988 | 5, 270, 708 
ANT) Tl een Aye oe tod eee Ske age 7, 578, 083 4, 184, 384 
ik (iV ea NN ee a ey rn 8, 740, 009 5, 936, 631 
AMIN meee ae tery a be te wk es oe eR | 8, 256, 721 | 6, 135, 990 
"TIGL 31 U2 alge el en a pA 2223. (eal oa lea? 
Exports 
JORDEN ea ee Ne ae ee ee 6, 318, 434 5, 121, 845 
Gh ritlenig vem ee et 2 ee 5, 712, 667 | 4,777, 182 
eG Wee ee a Saretie a SP a Mi 6, 220, 281 6, 159, 311 
ATTA Ls = 2 ats DR gee a 9, 557, 929 | 8, 355, 386 
iene een ee ee EE Boe oe oa 7, 804, 047 9, 549, 907 
ime menrenennty se eaten he ee 5, 632, 166 7, 842, 831 
"NOE ak le ec a 41, 245, 524 41, 806, 462 








(Boletin Mensual del Banco Central del Ecuador, Quito, August, 1930.) 
EL SALVADOR 


NATIONAL BUDGET For 1930-31.—On July 25, 1930, the National 
Legislative Assembly approved the budget for the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1, 1930. The estimated receipts and expenditures of the 
Government for that period are as follows: 


Receipts 
Colones 
mm PoLteclitics eee aes: Sena is se Dene eee ee ae se ert Ses 10, 680, 000 
EXPO Oa CS eet aie oh tai ten pay ren Sh Oey. ey ae Slang ey eter meee, AS are 2 3, 300, 000 
Paquorntax..-.. 25 Ste Ly PS epg a Seema es Oe 0 cas Sa eR oe 4, 150, 000 
Stamp tax_-_--- SN ee St Sie ne eg 760, 000 
Dinectitaxes® 292 4-S See oe eee en Se A a ae es 1, 223, 000 
NATTOUSELAXCS ete eh Poon SOC ee me ON, ed Zeon 0 nde, ee 2, 383, 000 
SS(STAUC(TSS Beg ae REMC RRR 7 Rapes, em ea ACW Qa ciel cy ly ee 1, 155, 000 
Nationale domiaiiis 22 es ees eer gee ans SA ee hae ee 492, 000 





MNOUAIECE CCL DUN =e ene ame ss eden eres ya, te 8 ey 2 24, 793, 000 
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Expenditures 
Colones 

INatilomalwAssemilb iy Stee eae ieee teeter ee Seite eo ee peed ot 177, 470 
RresidenGyaote he sep uli cet ae eye ee eee oe re 154, 840 
EG ETLO GSE Sap B52 t et RIN Eee By Re en ee ee Se ae ee re See a 3, 069, 626 
| Deel] OY0) ean eps Cele eee ee eee ae ete Sek Ven eet Ae Soe eee 2 12, 000 
Promotionaects sa: 0s aN Sees Aa es at Wore ee eee ee 2, 830, 000 
OTIC UDUUTE Bee Wate . Sil seen Ae Se Sree tenes poe Seine g hs a eee ee 205, 000 
BorerenwAthalrss «<td Sate see Fag ee Ln ae Ae oe 715, 180 
Rulbblicslinstruction: S250 6 easie  Se toes trae eee epee ee ae 2, 419, 911 
TUSti CG se eet: Aes i alee a iada = a eee oe ets 2 SO En ee or 1, 152, 515 
Cli ehrnteypoe epee te = le Dey Ce en eee 832, 192 
alee hd ieee Sop Sandy ay spare Partai age, Seay eee Seem eee a eT 369, 120 
VSD cies cL pe Breed ae Deees winee A Rene INR ome Edie ep OE Glide eR MR RRS OD 2, 599, 806 
Public red t Sasa eye ea yee oy ee Nee em Ae Se ee eae 6, 400, 000 
Industrycands@ommenrcesan 22 ss eae ware aae BREN he a aa 40, 000 
WiarteNiaviy,ataldirA vila timate is ese ny mi ee es ene 4,011, 586 
Wmnforescenyexpensess2 aw Snes apeea ye Wore pe a ee a es 200, 000 

Totalkexpemditurese (ye, ses eee BEM ey ee ht ae ea ee 25, 189, 146 


(Diario Oficial, San Salvador, August 1, 1930.) 


ForREIGN TRADE.—The total value of the foreign trade of El Sal- 
vador during the year 1929, exclusive of shipments by parcel post, 
was 71,512,000 colones. Of this sum 34,681,000 colones represent 
imports and 36,831,000 colones exports. The principal article of 
export during the year was coffee, forming 92.56 per cent of the value 
of all exports, which included sugar, henequen, indigo, and hides. 
Coffee exports during the year 1929 amounted to 46,783 metric tons 
and were valued at 34,090,000 colones. (Boletin del Ministerio de 
Hacienda, Crédito Piblico, Industria y Comercio, San Salvador, May 


and June, 1930.) 
GUATEMALA 


AVIATION FIELD AT MazaTEnanco.—On August 24, 1930, a land- 
ing field was formally opened by the National Aviation Co. at 
Chitalon, a small place about 2 miles from Mazatenango, the capital 
of the Department of Suchitepequez. Great interest was manifested 
in the event by the people of both Mazatenango and Guatemala 
City. Those present at the ceremony included officials of the Depart- 
ment of Promotion, the Postmaster General, army officers, members 
of the departmental and municipal governments, the Committee for 
the Progress of Aviation, and representatives of the press. The field 
was declared officially open by Sr. Porfirio Barrios, the Subsecretary 
of Promotion, who acted on behalf of the President of the Republic. 
Chitalon is about 40 minutes’ flight from Guatemala City. (Diario 
de Centro America, Guatemala City, August 23, and 25, 1930.) 


NICARAGUA 


NrEw OFFICAL PUBLICATIONS.—The first issue of the Boletin de 
Fomento, an official publication of the Department of Promotion and 
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Public Works containing information on progressive undertakings of 
the Government, was put in circulation on September 15, 1930, the 
day on which the new Communications Building in Managua was 
opened. At that time the Department of the Interior was also com- 
pleting arrangements for the publication of an official organ to be 
known as La Gaceta Ilustrada, in which executive decrees and orders 
will be presented to the public as soon as they are issued. (Hl Co- 
mercio, Managua, August 1, 1930.) 

IMPROVEMENT OF PORT ZONE.—The executive committee of the 
National District recently announced a competition open to engineers 
and architects in which plans shall be submitted for the construction 
of Managua pier and the improvement of the port zone of the capital. 
The bases of the competition are in brief as follows: 

The competition is open to any person or concern, irrespective of nationality and 
residence. Those participating will be required to submit a plan for the improve- 
ment of that portion of Managua adjacent to the wharf, and avenues or boule- 
vards leading to the wharf. The plan shall also show the relation of the proposed 
construction to the present city, as well as indicate its future development in 
which the sites appropriate for the construction of national buildings, parks, and 
gardens shall be duly noted. 

Each drawing must contain: A general plan of the city; a partial plan of the 
pier on a scale of 1 to 2,000; a profile of the pier indicating the levels and width of 
the avenues or boulevards adjacent to the pier; and a perspective, this last being 
optional. 

A gold and a silver medal, respectively, will be awarded the two best designs 
submitted, the third receiving honorable mention. (Hl Comercio, Managua, 
August 3, 1930.) 


PANAMA 


INTER-AMERICAN HIGHWAY.—A commission of highway engineers 
was sent from the Bureau of Public Roads of the United States 
Department of Agriculture to cooperate with the Governments of the 
Central American countries in making a preliminary survey to deter- 
mine the most desirable route for the proposed Inter-American High- 
way. After an extensive tour through the interior of the Republic 
of Panama, the commission issued statements praising the work of the 
Department of Public Works and the National Highway Commis- 
sion for the advanced stage of the highway program of that nation. 
One of the members of the commission, who traveled as far as the city 
of Veraguas during a tour of inspection, referred to the roads of 
Panama as ‘‘an excellent highway system.’”’ The members of the 
commission, which will assist in making surveys as the several coun- 
tries request such cooperation, are: E. W. James, Chief of the Division 
of Highway Transport of the Bureau of Public Roads; Thomas A. 
Forbes and D. Tucker Brown, Senior Highway Engineers; and 
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Marcel J. Bussard, Assistant Highway Engineer. (The Star and 
Herald, Panama City, August 13, 1930.) 

COLON SELECTED AS SITE FOR FREE ZONE.—The commission ap- 
pointed by President Arosemena to study the possibility of establish- 
ing commercial free zones in the ports of the Republic (see October 
issue of the BULLETIN) has submitted a report favoring the establish- 
ment of a free zone in the city of Colon, where European and Americaa 
vessels with cargo for South American countries will be able to have 
their shipments bonded in warehouses duty free until ready for trans- 
shipment. The site selected extends from Fifth to Ninth Streets, 
directly in back of the Panama Railroad station, and includes the 
approach to the road to and from the Cristobal docks. The selection 
of a site within easy access of these docks will be of considerable advan- 
tage, since the construction of a pier in Colon has not been considered, 
and the operation of the proposed free zone plan will thus be only a 
matter of transferring the storage from Cristobal to Colon, inasmuch 
as there is no duty on goods entering the Canal Zone. 

At present there is one automobile assembling plant in Colon and it 
is expected that with the improvement of facilities, in view of the 
favorable location of the Republic as a distribution center, other 
automobile companies will establish assembling plants which will 
supply not only the Republic but a large part of South America as 
well. (The Star and Herald, Panama City, August 21, 1930.) 


PARAGUAY 


FOREIGN TRADE FOR FIRST HALF OF 1930.—During the first six 
months of 1930, the total value of Paraguay’s foreign trade reached 
15,237,484 pesos gold, of which sum 7,820,178 pesos gold represent 
imports and 7,417,306 pesos gold exports. Imports and exports dur- 
ing the various months were as follows: 

















Monaths | Imports Exports 

| Gold pesos Gold pesos 
ATAU yo Cosa iva PEs pe eevee eee ed em, Ee | 1, 592, 024 622, 126 
LDS Sy gt Cohn) ea ce eel oe a ea, ae ee hs Ne eee Oo | 1,012, 490 798, 287 
17 ere) Oe aN Saka le aed aI) 2c 2 eta emi eel 5 | 1, 268, 167 1, 188, 403 
roils ee eee fea Ls bee a ep a ee ads Fee 1, 348, 531 1, 444, 606 
Nigty teens moi ah Se fe ge are ee pace 1, 322, 657 1, 385, 212 
MGs Meee ok ta la aaah Orb ener en ans es 1, 276, 309 1, 978, 672 
Potalen ciated Se a Bea as Sie ee 7,820, 178, 7s 





(Industrias, Asuncion, July 27, 1930.) 


New Inpustry.—A small factory for the manufacture of stockings 
and other knitted garments, the first of its kind to be established in 
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Paraguay, was opened during July in the city of Luque. The machin- 
ery of the new factory was imported from Europe and is of the most 
modern design. The present output is 10 dozen pairs of hose daily, 
but this number will undoubtedly be increased as the demand grows. 
Although all the thread used in the manufacture of the product is 
imported, the finished article is being produced for sale at a price 
considerably lower than that asked for similar imported goods. (E/ 
Diario, Asuncion, July 16, 1930.) 

TELEPHONE SERVICE.—On August 17, 1930, telephone service was 
opened by the International Telephone & Telegraph Co. between 
Asuncion and San Bernardino, a favorite summer resort of residents 
of the capital. The special ceremonies marking the opening of the 
line were attended by the officials of the company, and much publie 
interest was manifest in the occasion. 

On August 10, 1930, a complete telephone system with sufficient 
equipment to accommodate the needs of 40 subscribers was formally 
put in operation in San Lorenzo. (Hl Diario, Asuncion, August 2, 9, 
11, and 14, 1930.) 

PERU 


AIR TRANSPORTATION.—EKasy and rapid communication between 
Lima and cities of northern Peru was made available on August 14, 
1930, when air mail and passenger transportation service was opened 
between the capital and Chachapoyas in the Department of Amazonas 
by the flight of two airplanes from Las Palmas field at Lima. The 
route as traced by the first planes passes through Pacasmayo, Caja- 
marca, Melendin, and Chachapoyas, in each of which landing fields 
had been laid out, hangars constructed, and other necessary arrange- 
ments for facilitating air travel made in anticipation of the actual 
opening of the route. The total length of the new line is over 900 
kilometers (kilometer equals 0.62 mile), a distance which materially 
increased the 3,963 kilometers of line already in operation on that 
date. (La Prensa, Lima, August 14, 16, 17, 18, and 19, 1930.) 

OpENING oF Huaras-Huari HIGHWAY.—On August 4, 1930, formal 
ceremonies were held to mark the opening of the new 144-kilometer 
(kilometer equals 0.62 mile) highway which extends from Huaras, 
capital of the Department of Ancachs, to Huari, capital of the Pro- 
vince of Huari in the same Department. (La Prensa, Lima, August 
5 7, 1930.) 

URUGUAY 


STUDY OF FRUIT EXPORTATION METHODS.—In order to promote the 
exportation of fruit, the Minister of Industry issued a resolution on 
July 16, 1930, providing for the appointment of an agricultural 
engineer to make a study of the best methods for exporting fruit. 
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To this end, an investigation will be made as to the best ways of 
packing and shipping fruit, the quality and varieties preferred in 
the different markets, the amount of commission charged, and the 
cost of transportation and insurance. The expense involved by the 
study will be taken from the fund of 10,000 pesos authorized for that 
purpose in a law passed April 20, 1928. (Diario Oficial, Montevideo, 
July 31, 1930.) 
VENEZUELA 


CIVIL AVIATION AIRPORT.—On July 2, 1930, the President issued a 
decree authorizing the construction of an airport for civil aviation. 
The new airport is to be near Maracay, the capital of the State of 
Aragua, and will be equipped with two hangars, one for airplanes, 
and the other, on the shores of Lake Valencia, for hydroplanes. 
(Bolett del Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores, Caracas, July 24, 1930.) 





POPULATION, MIGRATION, AND LABOR 
CHILE 


WoMAN LABOR INSPECTOR.—Sra. Yolanda Frias de Portales, re- 
cently appointed labor inspector in Valparaiso, took office on August 
11, 1930. To her will be referred all matters that arise concerning 
the welfare of women employees in industry. She will also be respon- 
sible for the observance of legislation dealing with health regulations, 
working conditions, and similar protective measures. (Hl Mercurio, 
Santiago, August 13, 1930.) 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


MIGRATION IN 1929.—According to a table communicated to the 
International Labour Office by the General Bureau of Immigration 
of the Dominican Republic during 1929, 13,705 person were regis- 
tered as arriving, and 12,826 as departing. These figures include a 
considerable number of migrants from and to the United States 
(1,962 and 2,109 persons, respectively); apart from these the move- 
ment was principally of residents of countries in the Caribbean region. 

Of the 13,705 immigrants, 6,130 came from the adjacent Republic 
of Haiti, 4,026 from the neighboring island of Porto Rico, 582 from 
Cuba, and 488 from the Lesser Antilles. Of the 12,826 emigrants, 
6,122 left for Haiti, 3,619 for Porto Rico, 344 for Cuba, and 325 for 
the other West Indian islands. (International Labour Review, Lon- 
don, May, 1930.) 
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HONDURAS 


PoruLaTION OF TEGuUCIGALPA.—A résumé of the general census 
taken of the population of the municipality of Tegucigalpa on June 
29, 1930, is as follows: 





























Men Women Total 

Urbanipopulation== 2 esse | 10, 987 | 12, 133 23, 120 
Rural population: 

SAME MAMCICO 42 ose 2 5 ee eee ae 1, 573 1, 734 3, 307 

ACA Ca) cee tee et le ee ee ee | 1, 001 1, 016 2,017 

ONO QUA ae ie: 2 ed we ye ee) A een | 643 672 1, 315 

IIB tino see E Clea ee ee 527 539 1, 066 

BIRD Speen Se ate ev ISL eS INR ce eee | 404 408 812 

Cofradiane es shh t Ea. Ser ees | 354 | 393 747 

SYS UC IC ae me et Sete eS Fee ee 380 | 364 744 

SantagCruzges wn ee eu N es ae 300 | 360 660 

1 LAE) ASIO)SEE ea eee os ei ee a eC BY | 273 299 572 

INUateo mse ee a ene eo ee ae Ses 293 260 553 

ER fomAio ay Omer ey ie ee Line eye 256 BAST 513 

Wasi@asituse: ene -ee Jo Soe ee | 237 275 512 

HIG SAVE TDL ee ope Sones A Re Ss eS nae | 259 | 238 497 

(Co apres wee ON A EY Os cel, SS 240 245 485 

WallaeNtievae eet Se Se SELES | 215 229 444 

IRYomelondosere Seiya. Soe 182 192 374 

SUVS im eect eka EE 154 179 333 

GASGHI ORES has ee eek ae 166 143 309 

MAM GAI ORLOV ets ee pee es LE et ES | 142 166 308 

Guds cullen sen se ee ae te ei 133 163 296 

AOU AAG eae eer ele eu CE La So 105 124 229 

Concepcién de Rio Grande____________ 103 92 195 

San Juan de Rfo Grande_____________- | 106 79 185 

MiGuandibanote 46 = ae ee Ee | 67 63 130 

ase @rucitasseteotce el DS ore gee 66 61 127 

1 Lf (Gyan eet ae i ae en 59 49 | 108 

wIRITS GET GU Cpt te yur a aN et | 41 50 | 91 

IGT ES ge loa NES eet he ie Sa eet Bex te 8, 279 8, 650 16, 929 

ckotal urban. population= 2 22. = st 10, 987 12133 23, 120 

Motalernuralspopulation= 2" 52-2 8, 279 8, 650 16, 929 

Total of municipality______.________- 19, 266 20, 783 40, 049 

Comparison 

Cenchsror June, 295 1OSO ao ee Be 19, 266 20, 783 | 40, 049 

Genss, of Dec. 265192625. 5550 25 12, 785 13, 951 | 26, 713 

IMCTER SOE ence see OS eae A ee 6, 481 6, 832 13, 313 








(El Cronista, Tegucigalpa, August 21, 1930.) 
NICARAGUA 


FEDERATION OF LABOR UNIONS.—During the first part of July, 
1930, delegates from the various bodies of organized labor in Managua 
met to consider the advisability of forming a departmental federation 
of labor, the purpose of which should be to improve the morale of Mana- 
guan labor, protect its interests and objectives, and direct the labor 
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movement. ‘Those initiating the plan hope to establish ultimately a 
national labor federation with organized groups in each Department. 
(El Grdafico, Managua, July 6, 1930.) 


PARAGUAY 


MENNONITE COLONIZATION.—More than 3,000 Mennonite colo- 
nists have settled in Paraguay during the past two years. Within 
that time, 25 settlements have been established, wells have been 
drilled, farms laid out, industries planted, and schools opened. Agri- 
culture is an important industry; farming is diversified, but due to 
the fact that the soil and climate of the colony have proved especially 
adapted to the cultivation of cotton, that is rapidly becoming one of 
the principal crops. The average yield per hectare (hectare equals 
2.47 acres) sown to cotton is about 800 kilograms (kilogram equals 
2.2 pounds), but yields of as high as 1,350 kilograms per hectare have 
been reported. Recent additions to the colony have included a 
group of 27 Canadian Mennonites who arrived during June, a small 
group of 17 Poles who disembarked at Asuncion on July 3, and a 
company of 57 families totaling 353 persons from Siberia, Ukraine, 
and Russia who arrived during August. (El Diario, Asuncion, July 
4 and 26 and August 20 and 23, 1930.) 





EDUCATION AND FINE ARTS 
ARGENTINA 


ScHooL sTatistics.—In 1928 there were 1,349,648 children en- 
rolled in the 10,840 primary schools of the Republic. The average 
attendance at these schools was 1,082,557. The teachers numbered 
49,212. In Buenos Aires the following evening courses were offered 
to meet the needs of the adult population: 120 primary courses, 
taught by 530 teachers, with a registration of 11,172 pupils and an 
average attendance of 8,281; 107 courses in practical subjects, with 
799 teachers, an enrollment of 28,799, and an average attendance of 
19,927. In the Provinces, the number of public primary schools for 
adults was 207, with 489 teachers, and a registration of 12,799. 
The attendance at these schools was 9,636. In the Territories there 
were 23 public night schools staffed by 36 teachers, with 569 students 
in regular attendance and a registration of 845. (Memoria del 
Ministro de Justicia e Instruccién Publica para 1928, Buenos Aires, 
1929.) 

FREE INSTITUTE OF ADVANCED STUDIES.—One of the important 
educational events of the past season in Buenos Aires was the opening 
of the Free Institute of Advanced Studies on July 10, 1930. The 
school offers 12 courses in such widely different subjects as criminal 
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sociology, child psychology, biology, the autochthonous art of South 
America, literature, American music, paleontology, and nutrition; 
the faculty is composed of distinguished teachers who have offered 
their services without compensation to further the cultural aims of 
the institute. More than 100 students had enrolled before the school 
opened, and registration continued after the inaugural ceremonies. 
(La Prensa, Buenos Aires, July 11, 1930.) 

Harvarp UNIVERSITY FELLOWSHIPSs.—Announcement has been 
made of two fellowships of $2,000 each offered by the Harvard School 
of Education to Argentine students. Candidates must be graduates 
from the College of Liberal Arts of the University of Buenos Aires, 
or any other institution of similar standing, and have to their credit 
at least three years’ experience in educational work. (La Prensa, 
Buenos Aires, July 16, 1930.) 

BRAZILIAN PUBLICIST HONORED.—The Argentine committee com- 
missioned to make the presentation to the city of Uruguayana, in 
the State of Rio Grande do Sul, of a bust of the Brazilian publicist, 
Sa Vianna, were cordially entertained in that city on the occasion of 
the dedication of the monument. S& Vianna was throughout his 
lifetime an ardent champion of Argentine-Brazilian friendship, the 
centenary of whose official establishment was celebrated in August, 
1928. The bust, the work of the Argentine artist Luis Perlotti, was 
unveiled in the public square with appropriate ceremonies, which 
included the singing of the national hymns of Argentina and Brazil 
by 2,000 school children. (La Prensa, Buenos Aires, July 9, 1930.) 


BOLIVIA 


UNIVERSITY AuToNoMy.—A decree establishing the autonomy of 
Bolivian universities and forbidding all public-school teachers and 
university professors to engage in any political activity was drafted 
by the distinguished educator Dr. Daniel Sanchez Bustamante and 
issued during the summer by the Government. An _ interesting 
feature of this decree is the large measure of authority granted to 
the students in the management of the institution. They have equal 
voice with the professors in the election of the rector of the university 
and the deans of university schools. (Report of the American 
Chargé d’Affaires ad interim, La Paz, August 22, 1930.) 


BRAZIL 


ART EXHIBITION IN THE UNITED StatEes.—A comprehensive col- 
lection of about 90 paintings representative of Brazilian art is being 
exhibited in the United States under the auspices of the Brazilian 
Society of Friends of the Roerich Museum and the patronage of 
the American Ambassador to Brazil, Hon. Edwin V. Morgan, the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of Brazil, Dr. Octavio Mangabeira, and 
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the Consul General of Brazil in New York, Dr. Sebastiaéo Sampaio. 
The exhibition, one of the results of visits made to South America 
by Miss Frances Grant, vice president of the Roerich Museum, con- 
tains some of the best work of such well-known artists as Oswaldo 
Texeira, Celso Kelly, Di Cavalcanti, Henrique Cavalleiro, Anita 
Malfatti, Tarsila d’Amarol, and Paulo Valle, jr. The exhibition 
opened October 11, 1930, in the international art center of the Roerich 
Museum in New York, and will be shown in other cities throughout 
the United States. (Information received by the Pan American 
Union.) 
COLOMBIA 


EpUCATIONAL NOTES.—In his last message to Congress, on August 6, 
1930, Dr. Abadia Méndez, the retiring president, mentioned the 
establishment of a Radium Institute and a School of Pharmacy, both 
to function under the direction of the School of Medicine of the 
National University, as two of the important educational develop- 
ments of the year. Among other notable activities in that field were 
the reorganization of the School of Mathematics and Engineering, 
which was supplied with new laboratory equipment, and the incor- 
poration of the Astronomical Observatory into the National Univer- 
sity. The Bureau of Physical Education was organized as a part of 
the Ministry of Public Instruction. Secondary education received 
its share of attention, a revised curriculum being adopted. The 
Women’s Institute of Pedagogy graduated during the year its first 
class of 15 students. (Mensaje Presidencial al Congreso, Bogota, 
1930.) 

PLAYS TO PROMOTE AGRICULTURE.—On August 7, 1930, the League 
of Agricultural Promotion, founded in Bogota in 1929, opened a 
national competition for the best dramatic work on a subject related 
to agriculture, adapted for presentation in the schools. In this way 
the league hopes to secure plays that can be given by school children 
for the purpose of arousing their interest in agriculture. The plan 
for the development of a school agricultural theater provides that at 
first the plays should be simple, stressing patriotism, the pleasures 
and advantages of country life, and the requirements for good citizen- 
ship. Themes will be taken from a feature of national geography or an 
historical event, and present an appeal for a more widespread choice of 
agriculture as a profession. The league has specified that the plays 
also be designed to inculcate a spirit of self-reliance and independence 
in children. (Diario Nacional, Bogota, August 7, 1930.) 


COSTA RICA 


ScHooL Bus.—Owing to the generosity of the proprietor of a local 
bus line, one of the busses has been placed at the disposal of the school 
at Escasu in the Province of San Jose one day each week. Every 
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grade in turn is thus enabled to take an excursion for recreation or 
study to San Jose or the surrounding countryside. The only restric- 
tion in the students’ use of the bus is that all trips shall be taken within 
a radius of 20 kilometers (kilometer equals 0.62 mile). (Diario de 
Costa Rica, San Jose, August 2, 1930.) 

Lecture coursE.—The Social Welfare League of La Merced dis- 
trict of San Jose held a series of weekly lectures during August on 
subjects dealing with politics and social welfare. The initial lecture 
by Sr. don Adriano Arié, which dealt with socialism, was printed in 
pamphlet form, and a thousand copies were distributed. (Diario 
de Costa Rica, San Jose, August 5, 1930.) 

PEOPLE’S CULTURAL ScHOOL.—The director of the People’s Cul- 
tural School in Alajuela, in his report to the Department of Education, 
gave details of class organization and conduct, in addition to the fol- 
lowing statistics: 
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(Diario de Costa Rica, San Jose, August 21, 1930.) 
CUBA 


ScHOOL sTATIsTICS IN Pinar DEL Rio.—The superintendent of 
education for the Province of Pinar del Rio, in his report to the 
Secretary of Public Instruction for the school year just ended, stated 
that 843 1-teacher units had functioned during the year, of which 
804 were for primary instruction, 33 for secondary education, and 6 
for special training. The average registration for the different terms 
was 37,204, or 44 pupils per unit, and the average attendance 79.78 
per cent of the enrollment; 26,204 students were promoted. During 
the school year 1,114 student excursions of various kinds were taken. 

There were 510 school museums, whose collections were enriched by 
contributions prepared by the students. School libraries, which 
numbered 20, played an increasingly important réle in school life; 
one of the libraries contains nearly 1,000 volumes. Thirteen new 
workshops were established, making a total of 20 now functioning in 
the Province. School savings banks functioned in 548 schools, and 
at the end of the school year the deposits totaled $4,267.62. Valuable 
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contributions to the cause of education were made by the 164 parent- 

teacher associations, nearly all of which displayed constructive 

activities. (Diario de la Marina, Habana, August 26, 1930.) 
ADVANCED VETERINARY COURSE.— See p. 1153. 


ECUADOR 


MANUAL TRAINING EXHIBITS.—In treating of the exhibits held 
annually by the schools of Quito, Hl Comercio, in its issues of August 1 
and 14, 1930, devotes considerable space to those presented by the 
Manuela Canizares Normal Institute and the Trade School. A com- 
plete shop for women, in which all the articles from wearing apparel to 
perfumery were prepared by the students, was one of the sections of 
the Normal Institute exhibit which attracted especial attention. 
The exhibit of the Trade School, a vocational institution which func- 
tions under the direction of the Central University, consisted of 
samples of the work done by students and teachers in the various 
shops. The curriculum of this school includes carpentry, machine- 
shop practice, wicker-furniture making, sewing, shoemaking, rug weay- 
ing, printing, bookbinding, and engraving, besides regular academic 
courses. 

An interesting number in the program of events held throughout 
Ecuador to commemorate the centenary of the Republic was a 
manual-training exhibit held at Riobamba, in which all the schools 
participated. 

EL SALVADOR 

EpucaTIoNAaL Conaress.—The First National Educational Con- 
gress, held in San Salvador at the end of June, was attended by 
teachers from every part of the country. Among the conclusions 
reached by the congress the following which concern the activity 
school were of special interest: E] Salvador would profit by the adop- 
tion of this type of school. A postgraduate normal school should be 
established. Special programs of study should be devised in accord- 
ance with the needs of the different regions of the country, in order to 
adjust educational methods to the child and his environment. The 
normal schools should include in their curricula all the principies of 
the activity school, and graduate or advanced courses be organized. 

The delegates to the congress went on record as favoring non- 
sectarian education, and appointed a committee to protect the rights 
of children. (Diario del Salvador, San Salvador, July 2 and 3, 1930.) 

PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION.—During July a parent-teacher 
association was organized by parents of children attending the 
Froebel School in San Salvador. Among other undertakings, the new 
organization has pledged itself to secure an adequate building for 
the school, establish a school library, provide for the pupils the services 
of a dentist and a physician as well as hospital care should it be 
necessary, arrange for vacation camps, promote student excursions, 
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distribute clothing to needy pupils, publish educational material on 
the proper care of children, hold special conferences three or four 
times a year for the benefit of parents, and appoint a commission to 
pass on motion pictures, theatrical performances, and books offered 
children in the capital. Unusual interest has been shown by parents 
in the formation of the organization, more than 300 having been 
present at the time the constitution was formally adopted. (Diario 
del Salvador, San Salvador, July 16, 1930.) 


GUATEMALA 


THIRD ANNUAL ART EXHIBITION.—The third annual art exposition 
organized by the Academy of Fine Arts of Guatemala City in coopera- 
tion with the Department of Education was opened in the exhibit 
hall of that institution on September 15,1930. The exhibition was not 
limited to works by students of art schools, amateur and professional 
artists also having been invited to participate. Seventy-eight pictures 
is water colors, oils, and silk were entered and prizes awarded the 
best entries. (Diario de Centro America, Guatemala City, September 
iv 16,1980.) 

HAITI 


RESTORATION OF THE CITADELLE AND SANS-Souci.—The program of 
restoration and improvement carried on at the Citadelle and the 
palace of Sans-Souci by the Guard of Haiti was recently completed. 
A bronze plaque bearing the inscription, Ci-git le Roi Henri Christophe 
né le 6 octobre, 1767, mort le 20 octobre, 1820, dont la devise fut: Je 
Renais de mes Cendres, has been placed on the tomb of the famous 
monarch who was responsible for the erection of these two celebrated 
monuments. The Citadelle is a regular post of the Guard of Haiti, but 
visitors are always permitted to visit the fortress. The trail leading 
to the Citadelle is being widened to accommodate 2-way traffic. 

The palace of Sans-Souci is located at the foot of the great mountain 
capped by the Citadelle. The ruins of this palace, where Christophe 
established his royal household with all the ceremonious etiquette and 
magnificence of European courts, are remarkably well preserved and 
more easily accessible than the Citadelle. (Monthly Bulletin, Finan- 
cial Adviser—General Receiver, Port au Prince, August, 1930.) 

Farm scuoou.—The first 4-room farm school to be constructed 
in Haiti was completed during the month of August at Les Poteaux. 
The school is located on the main road between Gonaives and Cap 
Haitien. It was built according to the standard form of construc- 
tion with concrete floor, masonry walls, and corrugated galvanized 
iron roof. The building is fitted, however, with a ceiling of insulating 
board, so that it should be somewhat cooler than if it had the usual 
wooden ceiling. (Monthly Bulletin, Financial Adviser-General Re- 
ceiver, Port au Prince, August, 1930.) 
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HONDURAS 


SCHOOL SAVINGS.—The school saving system has been organized 
in all primary schools throught the nation. It thus becomes a per- 
manent institution in which each child participates as long as he is a 
pupil in a State primary school. Banking methods are used in the 
handling of funds, and loans may be made to schools to finance indus- 
trial projects, shops, gardens, and cooperative societies for the pur- 
chase of school supplies. The children learn to transact all types of 
banking business. The total savings deposits according to figures 
available on September 1, 1930, were 30,000 pesos. (Information 
received by the Pan American Union from the Director General of 
Primary Education.) 

TOWN WITHOUT ILLITERATES.—It was recently reported by the 
town of Esquias, of the Department of Comayagua, that there was 
not a single illiterate among its population. At the beginning of the 
present year there were two persons in the town who could neither 
read nor write, but they have since learned in the night school. (#1 
Cronista, Tegucigalpa, July 28, 1930.) 


MEXICO 


NATIONAL PUBLIC EDUCATION ASSEMBLY.—Sessions of the National 
Public Education Assembly, called by the Department of Public 
Education to discuss the present educational system of the Republic 
and determine bases for closer cooperation between the State and 
National educational agencies, was opened by President Ortiz Rubio 
on July 11, 1930, before a representative gathering of State and Fed- 
eral educational authorities. During the sessions of the assembly, 
which did not adjourn until August 22, papers were read on the 
educational systems of the various States and important resolutions 
adopted for the greater coordination of these with the Federal system. 
Special features of the assembly included the opening of an art exhibi- 
tion held in honor of the delegates and visits to various schools and 
other places of interest, as well as social activities. Among other 
important resolutions it was agreed in substance by the assembly that: 

The States be recommended to devote 40 per cent of their general budget to 
educational purposes and grant allowances equal in number to 50 per cent of those 
granted by the Federal Government to pupils attending the Federal regional 
normal schools. Of the amount specified in the budget for education, 70 per cent 
should be spent for primary schools, 20 per cent for technical training schools, 
and 10 per cent for secondary, preparatory, and professional schools. 

There shall be a single supervisory commission for both Federal and State 
schools. 

The location of new schools to be established by either State or National 
Government shall be decided by joint agreement, and be so chosen that there will 
be no regions where there are only State or only Federal schools. In general the 
Federal Department of Education shall not establish primary schools in towns of 
more than 1,000 inhabitants, rather concentrating its work in the smaller com- 
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munities, where it will cooperate with the State authorities. In the case of centers 
of greater population where schools maintained by the State are inadequate or 
handicapped by lack of funds, schools shall be established by the Federal Depart- 
ment of Education, provided that the local authorities furnish suitable buildings. 
In places where sufficient educational opportunities are offered by the State, the 
National Government shall close any schools under its jurisdiction in order to 
establish others in places where there are no educational facilities. The mainte- 
nance of schools in agricultural, industrial, mining, and other communities indi- 
cated in section 12 of article 123 of the Constitution shall be the duty of the State. 

The Department of Education shall establish a scale of salaries based on the 
cost of living in the various regions of the country; in no case, however, shall 
salaries paid by the Federal Government be less than those paid by the States 
for similar work, it being desirable that in some places they be slightly higher. It 
is recommended that the State governments make an effort to adopt a scale 
similar to that of the Federal Government. 

In the case of the installation of services which are urgently needed and which 
neither the State nor the Federal Government can of itself maintain, such as the 
school medical service and the physical education delegations, the national 
Department of Education shall agree to assume the payment of the salaries of 
the personnel, and the States the cost of their transportation and similar expenses, 
the exact amounts paid by each to be mutually agreed upon before the establish- 
ment of such services. 

Beginning in 1931 the school year throughout the country shall be uniformly 
10 months long, the dates for the opening and closing of schools and various vaca- 
tion periods to be decided by the joint agreement of State and National educational 
authorities. Inno case shall there be two systemsin the State. Itis recommended 
that the opening of classes be fixed as far as possible to coincide with the civil 
year. The school calendar shall provide 4 days for registration, 234 days for 
actual work, 6 days for the spring vacation, 62 days for general vacations, 7 days 
for holidays, and 10 days for final examinations. Sundays represent another 42 
days when the schools will be closed. Besides specified national holidays, work 
will be suspended in both State and Government schools on days when State 
Congresses have decreed that events of historical significance be celebrated. 

Uniform reading, history and geography textbooks shall be adopted for all 
public schools in the Republic. (Hl Universal, Mexico City, August 11, 12, 13, 
14, 15, 16, 17, 19, 20, 21, 22, and 28, 1930.) 

UNIVERSITY ciry.—A committee composed of the rector of the 
National University and a group of engineers, architects, teachers, 
and specialists in hygiene was appointed during August to study 
plans for the new university buildings soon to be erected near Chapul- 
tepec Park. The purchase of a portion of the land chosen as the site 
was recently made possible by an act of President Ortiz Rubio which 
authorized the expenditure of 625,000 pesos for this purpose. (EI 
Unwersal, Mexico City, August 13 and 16, 1930.) 


PANAMA 


ScHooL sTatistics.—According to the Executive message of 
September 1, 1930, during the year 1929-30 there were 57,592 pupils 
in attendance at the 698 State primary schools, which are staffed by 
1,688 teachers. The number of students registered in the secondary, 
vocational, and normal schools is given as 2,175. School supervision 
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is in charge of an inspector general, an assistant inspector, and 18 
district inspectors. The trade school has received special attention 
from the Government, which has secured as principal a specialist in 
this type of education. Many of the shops connected with this 
school have been improved, and in others new equipment has been 
installed. The Government also plans to add to the school a dormi- 
tory that will house several hundred boys. (Mensaje del Presi- 
dente ...., Panama, 1930.) 


PARAGUAY 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL Law.—The Paraguayan 
section of the Association of American International Law, organized 
in 1916 at the initiative of the late Dr. Manuel Gondra, has been 
reorganized with the purpose of intensifying the work that the organi- 
zation has been carrying on since its inception. It is the intention 
of the association to issue regularly a publication devoted to studies 
in international jurisprudence. (El Diario, Asuncion, July 8, 1930.) 


PERU 


ScHOOL sTaTistics.—The President’s message of July 28, 1930, 
contains the following information: 

During the past year, the teachers in the State schools numbered 
6,210, of whom 3,650 had normal school diplomas. There were 
3,567 primary schools, 415 of which were classified as upper primary. 
The total enrollment was 317,107 pupils. The number of secondary 
schools, public and private, was 110, with 11,790 students and 600 
teachers. Commercial education is becoming increasingly popular, 
as is shown by the fact that in special private schools and the com- 
mercial departments of the State schools 2,563 students were regis- 
tered. (HI Peruano, Lima, July 31, 1930.) 


UNITED STATES 


ScHOLARSHIP STUDENTS FROM LatTIN AmeERICcA.—Latin American 
students who have received scholarships or fellowships for the year 
1930-31 include the following, most of whom received this aid through 
the efforts of the Pan American Union or the Institute of International 
Education in New York: 


Columbia University awarded Macy Grants to Emilio Uzcdtegui, of Quito, 
and Noemy Silveira, of Sao Paulo, for advanced studies in education. The 
former is superintendent of schools of the Province of Pichincha, and the latter 
professor of experimental psychology at the State normal school. Rebecca 
Molinelli Wells, of Buenos Aires, a graduate of the English course at the Institute 
for Secondary School Teachers, is specializing in American literature at Radcliffe 
College. The followships granted to Srta. Molinelli and Srta. Silveira were the 
result of trips made to the United States in 1929 and 1930 by groups of Argentine 
and Brazilian educators. Graduate fellowships at Vassar College for the study 
of certain phases of child welfare were awarded to Dr. Telma Reca and Hilda 
Schiller, both of Argentina. Doctor Reea is a physician, specialist in children’s 
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diseases, and extern of the children’s ward at the National Clinical Hospital of 
Buenos Aires; Srta. Schiller is a graduate of the College of Philosophy and 
Education at the University of La Plata. 

Undergraduate scholarships were granted to Marta Fabrega, a normal school 
graduate from Panama, by the College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, and to Hernan 
Lépez, who prepared at the University of Antioquia, Medellin, by Antioch Col- 
lege. A scholarship covering tuition and room was granted by Wittenberg 
College, Springfield, Ohio, to Georgina Jiménez, a graduate of the National In- 
stitute of Panama. Free tuition was allowed the following: Rodolfo Concha, of 
Mexico, for the study of chemical engineering at the Iowa State College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanical Arts; Guillermo Fernandez, of Costa Rica, in the School 
of Dentistry, and Enrique Padilla, of Mexico, in the School of Electrical Engi- 
neering, of the University of Southern California; Urbano Ididquez, of Peru, in 
the School of Education of the University of Utah; Lidia Sogandares, of Panama, 
in the Medical School of the University of Arkansas; and Alfonso Rubio, of 
Chile, Luis Ortegén and Héctor de la Fuente, of Mexico, at the University of 
Wisconsin. 

Fellowships carrying the obligation of teaching in the Spanish Department 
were given to Celso Bravo by Drury College, Springfield, Mo.; Marfa 
Morales Alvarez, of Chile, at Western College for Women; Sra. Maria Leonor 
FaAbrega de Prieto, of Panama, by the State Teachers College at Maryville, Mo.; 
and to Elisa Velasquez, of Chile, at Marshall College, Huntington, W. Va. 

Several other students to whom substantial scholarships had been offered were 
unable at the last moment to take advantage of them. 

In addition to these grants from universities and colleges, five fellowships 
were awarded by various organizations. The American Association of University 
Women selected as its Latin American Fellow Adelpha C. 8. Rodrigues, librarian 
of Mackenzie College, Sao Paulo, to study library methods at Columbia Uni- 
versity. The General Federation of Women’s Clubs enabled two young women 
from Chile to pursue advanced studies: Mercedes Torres G., who is taking courses 
in social welfare at Columbia University and the New York School of Social 
Work, and Ema Gonzilez, a teacher in one of the experimental schools of San- 
tiago, who is specializing in educational psychology at Ohio State University. 
The John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation selected as its first fellows 
from Latin America two Mexicans, Dr. Alfonso Naipoles Gandara, who is study- 
ing the teaching of higher mathematics at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and Dr. Arturo Rosenblueth Stearns, who is specializing in physiology 
and chemistry at Harvard University.! 


URUGUAY 


Visit OF BRAZILIAN STUDENTS.—At the beginning of August a 
group of students from the schools of medicine and law of Rio de 
Janeiro, headed by Dr. Otto Cirne, professor in the Medical School, 
arrived in Montevideo for a brief visit. The students came primarily 
for the purpose of bearing a message of congratulation and friendship 
to the students of Uruguay on the occasion of the commemoration of 
the centenary of the Oath to the Constitution, but they also planned 
to make a detailed study of Uruguayan university organization while 
there. (La Marana, Montevideo, August 5, 1930.) 

NATIONAL ENGINEERING CONGRESS.—A national engineering con- 
gress will be held in Montevideo from November 8 to 15, 1930, under 





1 See BULLETIN of the Pan American Union for September, 1930, p. 970. 
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the auspices of the Polytechnic Assuciation of Uruguay. The Con- 
gress, which will meet as a part of the Uruguayan centenary celebra- 
tion, was planned for the purpose of bringing together all the engineers 
of the country to propose and discuss methods for improving condi- 
tions under which public works are planned, constructed and operated 
and national industries developed, special consideration being given 
the social interests of the Republic, the means for deriving the greatest 
benefit from the engineering profession, and the contribution of labor 
in its manifold forms. The congress will be divided into the follow- 
ing four sections: Highway, industrial engineering, construction 
engineering, and the study of miscellaneous subjects. The President 
of the Republic, the President of the National Administrative Council, 
the Minister of Public Works, the President of the Council of Public 
Works, the Dean of the School of Engineering, and the President of 
the Polytechnic Association of Uruguay have been made the honorary 
presidents of the congress. (Preliminary announcement of the 
congress, Montevideo, 1930.) 
VENEZUELA 


PRIZE COMPETITION.—As part of the commemoration of the cen- 
tenary of Bolivar’s death, a group of Caracas intellectuals has organ- 
ized a competition for the best essay on the following topic: Character- 
istics of pre-Columbian archeology and present-day indigenous art 
in Venezuela as the basis for an independent style, and the possibility 
of a unifying and educative influence of this style in national life. 

The following prominent persons will judge the essays on this 
subject submitted in competition for a prize cup: Drs. Alfredo Jahn, 
Luis Correa, Tito Salas, Mario Bricefio Iragorry, and Alejandro 
Colina. 


PUBLIC HEALTH AND SOCIAL WELFARE 
BOLIVIA 


PusLic HEALTH.—A commission of eminent hygiene specialists was 
recently sent to Bolivia by the League of Nations to study sanitary 
conditions and undertake a campaign to combat certain endemic dis- 
eases there. This commission, assisted by one of Bolivia’s outstand- 
ing physicians, has already conducted a detailed survey of the country 
and gathered sufficient information to suggest advisable measures for 
the control and extinction of prevalent diseases. (41 Diario, La Paz, 
August 13, 1930.) 

CHILD WELFARE sociETy.—The installation of the new executive 
committee of the Child Welfare Society of La Paz, a well-known wom- 
en’s organization of the city, took place at the meeting held on August 
11, 1930, in the Carlos de Villegas Orphan Asylum, an institution con- 
ducted by the society. The members of the committee are as follows: 
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Honorary president, Sr. Abel Soliz; president, Sra. Dora de Cusican- 
qul; first vice president, Sra. Antonia Zalles de Cariaga; second vice 
president, Sra. Cristina de Ibafiez Benavente; secretary, Sra. Cristina 
I. de Téllez Reyes; treasurers, Sra. Esther C. de Benavides and Sr. 
Enrique Borda; medical director, Dr. Roberto Pacheco Iturralde; and 
assistant medical director, Sr. Francisco Torres Bracamonte. (// 
Diario, La Paz, August 12, 1930.) 


CHILE 


ORDER OF THE SOUTHERN Cross.—By decree No. 700 of May 6, 
1930, a national decoration was established, to be called the Order of 
the Southern Cross, and to be used in expressing the recognition of 
the government for exceptional services rendered by Chileans or for- 
elgners in the fields of public health and social welfare. There will 
be six grades within the order, the two highest being distinguished by 
a collar and a cross respectively, the other four by the titles of grand 
master, commander, master, and knight. The Central Social Wel- 
fare Board has been designated to formulate for the government the 
regulations governing the order, the requirements for membership, 
and the distinctive insignia which shall characterize it.  (Boletin del 
Ministerio de Bienestar Social, Santiago, April and May, 1930.) 

Junior Rep Cross.—The enrollment in the Junior Red Cross of 
Chile on December 31, 1929, was 43,295 students, in chapters in 652 
schools. The varied activities of the members include instruction and 
practice in personal and community neatness and hygiene, lectures 
on cultural, social, and health subjects, social work, the organization 
and upkeep of school libraries, the establishment of first-aid classes 
and school medicine chests, making albums for and writing letters to 
other chapters in schools in Chile and abroad, and participation in 
sports, group games, and excursions into the country. In 94 schools 
correspondence was maintained with 161 schools in other parts of 
Chile, and in 35, there was an international interchange of letters. 
Figures for chapter organization and interchapter correspondence are 
given in the following tables: 
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(Yo Sirvo, Santiago, June, 1930.) 


INFIRMARY CAR.—An infirmary car for use on railways of the 
southern zone of the Republic was put into service about the middle 
of August. The coach, which was built in Chile, has a capacity of 
12 cots so mounted that all jarring of the patient is avoided. There 
is a small operating room for use in case of emergency and a com- 
plete medicine chest. A nurse appointed by the railroad will be in 
constant attendance, and on special occasions the staff may be 
increased. The services of the car may be obtained through the 
local station agent; the price per mile includes the fare of the invalid 
and two attendants, others accompanying him paying first-class fare 
only. (El Mercurio, Santiago, August 5, 1930.) 


COSTA RICA 


Soctety oF CommeErcIAL EmMpLoyEEs.—At a meeting of the 
Society of Commercial Employees, a mutual benefit organization, 
the by-laws were amended to permit wives of members of at least 
five years’ standing to join the society. The dues for women mem- 
bers will be 1 colon a month, to be considered a mutual benefit 
payment. In case of the death of either husband or wife, the bene- 
ficiary will receive a sum equal to the total amount of monthly 
payments of 2 colones which have been made. (Diario de Costa 
Rica, San Jose, August 5, 1930.) 


GUATEMALA 


OPENING OF BRANCH OF CHILDREN’S HOME.—A new branch of the 
children’s home maintained in Guatemala City by the Child Welfare 
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Society was formally opened on September 15, 1930, with an interest- 
ing ceremony in which President Chacoén participated as the principal 
speaker. Other distinguished guests included members of the Cab- 
inet, the diplomatic corps, and various Government officials. The 
building is of reinforced concrete and modern in every respect, having 
ventilating and lighting features specially adapted to the use to which 
it will be put. The rooms are large and well arranged, and sufficient 
play space has been allowed for the children. The building has a 
nursery with 35 beds, a dormitory with 16 beds, two rooms furnished 
for kindergarten classes, feeding rooms, baths, offices, dormitories for 
the personnel, a laundry, sewing room, and kitchen. The center is the 
third branch to be maintained by the Child Welfare Society. The 
cost of its construction was met by private contributions and appro- 
priations by the Government, which is endeavoring to transform that 
section of the city into a model subdivision of workers’ homes. (Diario 
de Centro America, Guatemala City, September 13 and 16, 1930.) 


MEXICO 


CHILD HEALTH CENTERS.—According to an announcement recently 
made by the Bureau of Public Health 50,000 children received treat- 
ment in the eight child welfare centers of Mexico City during the 
6-month period from January 1 to June 30, 1930. So large a number 
bears eloquent testimony not only to the effectiveness with which the 
child welfare campaign has been carried on, but also to the whole- 
heartedness with which parents, and particularly mothers, have been 
willing to cooperate with the Government in its endeavor to save 
chiid hfe. (41 Universal, Mexico City, July 24, 1930.) 


PARAGUAY 


STAMP ISSUE FOR THE RED Cross.—A special postage stamp issue 
for the benefit of the Paraguayan Red Cross was put into circulation 
by the Government on July 22, 1930. The issue had been authorized 
by President Guggiari during June to help provide funds for the com- 
pletion of the national Red Cross building in Asuncion. The stamps 
are of 2-peso denomination, 50 centavos of that amount being turned 
over to the Red Cross. In this way it is hoped to raise 150,000 pesos 
paper for the building fund. (47 Diario, Asuncion, June 11, 14, 18 
and July 31, 1930.) 

IMPROVEMENT OF HOSPITAL FACILITIES.—During June, work was 
begun on the construction of a large addition to the regional hospital 
at Concepcion, a measure made necessary by the increased demands 
made upon the institution. With the new building, which will be 
furnished and equipped in accordance with the most modern standards 
of comfort and hygiene, the hospital will be in a position to expand its 
services and thereby more effectively safeguard the health of the city. 
(El Diario, Asuncion, July 30, 1930.) 
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URUGUAY 


CAMPAIGN AGAINST CANCER.—In the pursuance of its campaign 
against cancer, the Uruguayan Association Against Cancer recently 
had printed for public distribution 40,000 pamphlets containing brief 
advice relative to the prevention and treatment of cancer. At the 
end of August, 1930, an anticancer conference was held in the Salvo 
Palace in Montevideo. <A large number of delegates were in attend- 
ance, and many important papers on the treatment and means of 
arresting this dread disease were presented during the sessions. (La 
Marana, Montevideo, August 28, 1930.) 





FEMINISM 
CUBA 


Lirerary contests.—The Habana Lyceum, a women’s organiza- 
tion, has announced a prize of $50 for the best unpublished short 
story written by a Cuban woman. Manuscripts will be received 
until November 30, 1930, and the prize-winning contribution pub- 
lished in the monthly magazine Social. 

Another prize of $50 will be offered by the Lyceum, in collaboration 
with Mafiana, a children’s magazine, for the best short novel dealing 
with an episode or episodes in the life of a girl between 12 and 15 years 
of age. The successful entry will be published in the magazines 
Mafiana and Surco. This contest closes the end of the first week in 
December, and the prize will be awarded in the Lyceum on January 6, 
1931. (Diario de la Marina, Habana, August 13 and September 6, 
19380.) 

SPECIAL CLASSES FOR WOMEN.—The National Feminist Alliance 
announced free classes for women, which were to begin October 1, 
1930, under the direction of the committee on cultural activities. 
All classes will be taught by members of the alliance, whose member- 
ship includes many teachers and women holding advanced academic 
and professional degrees. The courses are especially for working 
women of whom many have taken advantage of a special membership 
rate to become affiliated with the alliance. (La Mujer, Habana, 
September 20, 1930.) 





NECROLOGY 


HONDURAS 


Deratu or GENERAL VICENTE Tosta.—On August 7, 1930, General 
Vicente Tosta, former President of Honduras, died in Tegucigalpa, 
where he was serving as Minister of the Interior, Justice, and Sani- 
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tation. Known throughout his life for his unusual energy, organiz- 
ing ability, simplicity, self-restraint, and courage in suffering, Gen- 
eral Vicente Tosta’s death is felt a distinct loss to the nation. (EI 
Cronista, Tegucigalpa, August 7, 1930.) 


MEXICO 


Dr. Jost F. Gopoy.—On July 29, 1930, death claimed Dr. José F. 
Godoy, well-known Mexican diplomat and writer. For more than 
30 years of his life Doctor Godoy served his country in a diplomatic 
capacity, representing it before the Governments of the United 
States, Cuba, and Central America, where he made many friends 
and was held in the highest esteem. Doctor Godoy will also long be 
remembered as a writer of ability. To him the Spanish-speaking 
world owes the Tratado de Hrtradicién, used as a text book in many 
Latin American schools; Hombres Prominentes de México; Enciclo- 
pedia Biografica de Contempordneos; Biografia del General Porfirio Diaz; 
and La Ciudad de San Francisco. Besides these, Doctor Godoy trans- 
lated a number of the better known works of American authors into 
Spanish and wrote original works, including several dramas, in 
English, among which should be mentioned The American L’ Assomoir, 
Who Did It, American Mercantile and Legal Handbook of Mexico, and 
A Few Facts About Mexico. (El Universal, Mexico City, July 30, 1930.) 
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THE LIBERATOR BIDS FAREWELL 
TO THE CITIZENS OF GREATER COLOMBIA 


COLOMBIANS: 

You have witnessed my efforts to establish Liberty 
where Tyranny had formerly the ascendant. Sacri- 
ficing my fortune and my tranquillity, I have labored 
with disinterestedness. I renounced the supreme com- 
mand, because you were distrustful of the integrity of 
my intentions. My enemies have abused your credu- 
lity, and trampled upon what I held most sacred ;—my 
reputation for love of liberty. I have been the victim 
of my persecutors, who have brought me to the pre- 
cincts of the grave. I pardon them. 

In disappearing from among you, my affection for 
you admonishes me, that I ought to signify my last 
wishes. I aspire to no other glory than the consoli- 
dation of Colombia. All ought to exert themselves to 
maintain the inestimable blessing of the Union;—the 
people by obeying the present Government, that they 
may deliver themselves from a state of anarchy ;—the 
ministers of the Sanctuary by offering up their prayers 
to Heaven; and the military by using their swords in 
defence of the social guarantees. 

Colombians: My last wishes are for the happiness of 
my country. If my death will contribute to reconcile 
the parties and to consolidate the Union, I shall go 
down to the tomb in peace. 

Simon Borivar 

Estate of San Pedro Alejandrino, near Santa Marta, 
December 10, 1930. 
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INTRODUCTION 


BOLIVAR’S INFLUENCE IN ITS LARGER INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS 
By le S. Rowe Ph.D. lb: 


Director General of the Pan American Union 


HE literature relating to the life and times of Bolivar is so com- 
prehensive that it seems futile to endeavor to present any new 
aspects of the great part which he played in the destinies of America. 
At this time, however, when the entire continent is commemorating 
the hundredth anniversary of his death and paying tribute to his 
memory, it is well worth while to analyze anew the lessons which his 
life, thought, and action bring to the present generation. These 
lessons are of deep and far-reaching significance and at no time in 
the history of America have they been as important as they are to-day. 
Bolivar combined to such a rare degree military genius with philo- 
sophic breadth and statesmanlike vision that the lessons of his life 
carry us into almost every field of national endeavor. Acknowledged 
as one of the great military leaders of history, the ends which he had 
in view were civil rather than military. Force of arms was to him 
but a temporary instrument to larger ends, namely, the establish- 
ment on a firm basis of the civil and political rights of the individ- 
ual and the maintenance of the political integrity of the newly 
formed States. 

In the organization of the new political institutions of the revolted 
colonies, Bolivar realized more fully than any of his contemporaries 
the importance of avoiding too abrupt a break in the evolution of 
political institutions. Although clearly visualizing the desirability 
of moving forward as rapidly as possible toward the establishment of 
democratic institutions, he was also conscious of the necessity of 
advancing with great care and caution in this direction. It was for 
this reason that he advocated a strong executive authority, capable of 
maintaining order and prepared to protect individual rights against 
the arbitrary action of the military authorities. It is a noteworthy 
and highly significant fact that in his thinking Bolivar was a civilian 
rather than a militarist, and that he always regarded the entry of the 
military element into political life as one of the most serious dangers to 
the stability of political institutions and especially to the maintenance 
of civil rights. 
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It is, however, in the international field that Bolivar has given to 
the present generation the lessons of the greatest significance and 
importance. He saw with almost prophetic vision the basic unity of 
interest of the American Republics, as well as the importance of 
building up a distinctively American system which should give to 
the world a high example of constructive mutual helpfulness, as well 
as assume the leadership in peaceful and orderly settlement of every 
international dispute. 

In this respect, Bolivar will always occupy a high place as the 
spiritual father of Pan Americanism. The breadth of his vision is 
clearly shown in the famous circular sent out on December 7, 1824, to 
the Governments of Mexico, Colombia, Guatemala, Buenos Aires, 
Chile, and Brazil, transmitting an invitation to a congress of pleni- 
potentiaries at Panama, an invitation in which the United States of 
America was later included. The circular reads in part as follows: 

After fifteen years of sacrifices devoted to the liberty of America to secure a 
system of guaranties that in peace and war shall be the shield of our new destiny, 
it is time the interests and relations uniting the American Republics, formerly 
Spanish colonies, should have a fundamental basis that shall perpetuate, if 
possible, those Governments. To initiate that system, and concentrate the 
power of this great political body, implies the exercise of a sublime authority, 
capable of directing the policy of our Governments, whose influence should 
maintain uniformity of principles, and whose name alone should put an end to 
our quarrels. Such a respectable authority can exist only in an assembly of 
plenipotentiaries, appointed by each of our Republics, and called together under 
the auspices of the victory obtained by our arms over the Spanish power. 

Although the time was not ripe for the international organization 
which Bolivar visualized more than a century ago, the great purposes 
which he had in view are slowly but surely moving toward fulfillment. 
The International Conference of American States, which met in 
Washington in 1889, was the logical successor to the Congress of 
Panama which Bolivar assembled in 1826. The standards of inter- 
American cooperation, which he set forth with such statesmanlike 
vision, are gradually becoming the realities of to-day and to-morrow. 

The tribute which America to-day pays to the memory of Bolivar 
is one in which gratitude for his services is combined with admiration 
for his great qualities. We honor him for his military genius and for 
the results which he was able to accomplish by his incomparable 
military leadership. But our admiration and feeling of obligation 
is even deeper for those great qualities of civil leadership and political 
insight which enabled him to lay the foundations of Pan American 
cooperation and solidarity, which mean so much to the peace of the 
world and to the welfare of humanity. 


BOLIVAR’S MESSAGE TO THE PRESENT 


By His Excellency Dr. MANUEL DE FREYRE y SANTANDER 


Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of Peru in the United States 


OLIVAR was the supreme expression of his age, the exempli- 

fication of all who fought in the campaign for liberty. His 
enthusiasm for the revolutionary cause was equaled only by his 
perseverance in the face of adversity. His genius made victory pos- 
sible; but over and above the magnitude of his effort and the glory 
of his triumphs, his determination to establish America as a con- 
tinent of brotherhood and justice commands the respect of later 
generations. This ideal, which ennobled our revolution, was its 
most significant feature; for the nations of South America did not 
fight solely to win the right to decide their own destinies, but also to 
set up as the sovereign standard of their coexistence the rational 
discussion of possible controversies and their solution by peaceful 
measures based on justice and the equality of the nations involved. 
The sword was unsheathed to overthrow the authority of force. 





MEDAL OF THE ORDER OF THE LIBERATOR 


Established by decree of the Congress of Peru, February 12, 1825. 
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SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
BOLIVAR 


By His Excellency Dr. Epuarpo Dirz pr Merpina 


Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of Bolivia in the United States, 
Mexico, and Cuba 


URING the century which has passed since the death of Bolivar, 

no one has equaled or surpassed him in potency of genius, 
in greatness of achievement. He is unique in the history of Spanish 
American independence, just as his creative work, his prophecies, 
his self-confidence, and his faith in the prodigious future of the 
nations he liberated, were also unique. 

It has been said that in the soul of Bolivar there always burned the 
flame of faith; he was inspired, destined by glory from his cradle to 
accomplish unparalleled herculean feats. All early popular move- 
ments, all the outbursts of liberty which had their inception in the 
humble villages, were only vague attempts to realize an ideal still 
in embryo; his precursors are but pale shadows in the twilight of the 
Hispanic Empire, men whose activities did not penetrate below the 
surface. 

A prophet of classic heroic stock was needed, a man who could 
guide into a single channel the overflowing torrent of aspirations for 
liberty; and such a man was Bolivar, who had been anointed by an 
unsuspected destiny to achieve the great enterprise of emancipating 
these peoples. His every step was directed toward the fulfillment of 
his soul’s mandate, which ultimately led him to travel a via crucis 
similar to that of Christ or of Don Quixote, to use a comparison which 
once burst from the depths of his own heart. 

It was on the Monte Sacro in Rome, before the scattered ruins of 
a once dazzling civilization, that Bolivar heard the voice of the ages 
summoning him to fulfill the glorious destiny so long veiled from 
him, a voice at whose behest he envisioned and created a new father- 
land. Profoundly influenced by his communion with the Unseen, 
he bore himself thenceforward before all the world as a believer sure 
of his vocation. 

Inspired, radiant with faith, he was possessed by superhuman 
strength; he is a hero of legend, rising amid the passions of that 
romantic era with the will to triumph by every means, over everything, 
even over misfortune itself. 

He crossed the Andes, followed by an army of primitive, wild 
llaneros, stirred by the majesty of the mountains which they were 
seeing for the first time, scourged by winds and torrential rains, and 
prostrated by the sun and by mountain sickness. Yet at such a 
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moment Bolivar, whose soul never lost contact with the Eternal, 
could compose his inspiring mountain rhapsody alone amid the 
mighty desolation of the Andine peaks; he sustained by the mere 
strength of his word the titanic undertaking of the hungry and ragged 
army that followed him, amazed yet loyal. Before the very eyes of 
that half-savage horde, the hero created admirable resources out of 
nothing. 

And so deeply rooted in his innermost being were his convictions, 
such was his decision to triumph over everything and in spite of 
everything that, as he predicted after the earthquake of Caracas, he 
fought against the forces of nature until he had tamed even them. 
And as he vanquished the visible forces of nature, so he triumphed 
also over his human infirmities; wasted by fever and exhausted by 
physical suffermg he watched the painful hours pass as he lay beneath 
a tree at Pativilca, but in response to a query about what he planned 
to do, he straightened up with god-like self-assurance to answer: 
‘““Conquer!”’ 

That, we repeat to-day, is the Bolivarian lesson of faith, of con- 
stancy, of courage, which must be taught and proclaimed daily as 
a sort of lay Pater Noster to the future generations of the nations 
whom he liberated. For Bolivar was able to achieve so great a task 
because he knew how to marshal wisely the mysterious inner forces 
at his command, and because in overcoming the greatest dangers 
and resisting the most profound human sorrows, there is nothing 
more powerful than faith. 

Bolivar had a leutenant, a chosen disciple, whose record in peace 
and in war has made him forever the Liberator’s equal in fame and 
in glory, Marshal Antonio José de Sucre. Sucre so won Bolivar’s 
affection and admiration that the master was inordinately proud of 
his favorite pupil, whose triumphs he considered as his own, and 
magnified the virtues of the imvincible soldier, at once an upright 
lawgiver and an exemplary executive. The Liberator bequeathed to 
Bolivia his achievements and his name; and more than that, the 
noble figure, wrapped in the same mantle of immortality which per- 
petuates his own fame, of that just man whom my country honors 
with eternal admiration, gratitude, and love. 

Therefore the nations who owe to Bolivar and Sucre their freedom, 
their very existence, consecrated by the flame of liberty, can find, 
even in the lofty peaks of the Andes, no granite meet to be hewn into 
pedestals for these two heroes. 

Nevertheless, one oft-quoted phrase about Bolivar, which first came 
from the lips of a modest village priest, celebrates with perennial 
beauty the exalted fame of the two Liberators: ‘‘Their glory will 
spread and increase down the centuries, as shadows lengthen with the 
setting sun.” 


BOLIVAR, MOLDER OF SOULS 


By His Excellency, Dr. PEpro Manuet Arcaya, 


Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of Venezuela in the United States 


OLIVAR possessed to a remarkable degree the virtue of inspiring 

the men who served with him to elevate themselves in the scale 
of moral values. He was not alone the general whose enthusiasm 
spurred on his soldiers, and the publicist and statesman who knew 
how to impose his political ideas. He could do even more; he molded 
character, tempering men’s souls anew by the sparks of purifying 
fire struck off from the white heat of his own spirit. He infused 
lofty conceptions in all who heard him. His word and his example 
penetrated the heart of even his rudest follower, and brought to light 
there noble sentiments hitherto hidden, sometimes beneath the most 
base and sanguinary passions. 

In 1826 he wrote from Lima to one of his nephews: ‘A handful 
of poor llaneros, uneducated, in fact without the means of obtaining 
education, whose only school has been that of guerrilla warfare, 
have made themselves over into gentlemen, have become men of 
honor, and have learned self-respect solely through the respect they 
have for me.’ He spoke the truth. Out of the undisciplined hordes 
which at first constituted the patriotic forces of the llanos, Bolivar 
managed to forge an admirable army whose commanders, officers, and 
soldiers found inspiration in high ideals of glory and patriotism. 
Pez, the leader of that army, began life as a rude peon, yet he became 
the legendary hero of the plains, an able public man, a respected and 
distinguished executive. 

But the most outstanding example of the extent of Bolivar’s in- 
fluence over the Ilaneros is that of Camejo, nicknamed ‘‘the Foremost 
Negro.’’ He was a poor slave, hardly more than an animal in human 
guise, dauntless in combat, but wholly lacking in any idea of morality 
or even pity. Bloodthirsty and ferocious, he used to kill with his 
own hands the prisoners who fell into the power of Piez’s forces 
during the tragic days of the War to the Death. But he saw and 
heard Bolivar, and slowly leght filtered into his darkened soul. No 
longer did he fight for pillage, or for the lust to kill. He felt the urge 
to glory, and had a vision of patriotism. His obedience to Piez was 
purified, transformed into the virtue of loyalty based on affection 
and respect. He was one of the 150 at Las Queseras who, under 
Paez, attacked Morillo’s entire army on the open plain, under the 
blazing sun; and when, after a pretended retreat, the leader gave 
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that tremendous ery, ‘About face!’”’ whose echoes will forever ring 
over the plain and in the memory of all Venezuelans, Camejo was 
among the first to return to the epic charge that disconcerted and 
routed the enemy. 

Then came Carabobo. Once again battle was joined on a boundless 
plain. Bolivar was in command. With his cavalry, among whom 
was the Foremost Negro, P&ez charged the formidable Spanish 
regiments; carried away with excitement, he fought lance in hand 
like a common soldier. Suddenly observing that the Foremost 
Negro, after having penetrated some distance into the enemy ranks, 
had turned around and was retreating, Paez reproved him, and 
asked if he were afraid. ‘No, general,” replied Camejo, “‘I am fatally 
wounded and have come to bid you farewell.’”’ So saying, he fell 
lifeless. 

There is no scene equal to this in all Plutarch. The gesture and 
the words of the slave would have graced any of the paladins and 
cavaliers of royal blood whose feats in the Middle Ages gave rise to 
the chansons de geste. Bolivar had made a knightly gentleman of 
the poor negro, and from the gentleman arose the hero. 





BOLIVAR MEDAL 


Medal struck in commemoration of the unveiling of the Bolivar statue, 
Central Park, New York, April 19, 1921. 


THE LIBERATOR IN NEW GRANADA 
THE EPIC OF BOYACA 


By Jost M. Coronapo 
Chargé d’ Affaires ad interim of Colombia in the United States 


N the course of a century there have issued from the gifted pens of 

noted historians and men of letters, in America and in Europe, 
brilliant treatises on the life and achievements of Simoén Bolivar, the 
Father of Colombia and the Liberator of six Republics; and the 
muses have inspired poets to describe to the world in stirring epics 
the exploits of that famous military genius whose name shines forth 
in America’s glorious history like the brightest star in all the heavens. 
Yet now, when the nations of an entire continent gather to pay 
respectful and admiring homage to this illustrious patriot upon the 
hundredth anniversary of his death, we can not let so memorable a 
date pass without offering a few words, however unworthy, as a 
token of affection and reverence for the Father of our Country. For 
this occasion, nothing seems more suitable than to recall the glorious 
events which gave life and liberty to what is to-day the Republic of 
Colombia, my own beloved country and one of the best loved of the 
Liberator’s children. 

On May 14, 1819, Morillo the Pacifier, commander in chief of the 
royalist armies in Venezuela, wrote that the inclemency of the weather, 
the rising of the rivers, and other insuperable obstacles made military 
maneuvers impossible, and he therefore considered the campaign of 
1819 virtually at an end. The Liberator, on the contrary, having 
received from General Santander news of the oppressive measures 
instituted in the Provinces of New Granada by the Viceroy Samano 
and by other royalist functionaries, decided to go immediately to the 
rescue of these Provinces, for which he felt a special attachment. 
Moreover, he had promised at Angostura to liberate them, for he 
regarded their freedom as the indispensable basis for the execution of 
his vast military plans. 

In contrast to the opinion of Morillo, who held it impossible for 
an army to advance under such adverse conditions, and in opposition 
to the judgment of some of his own subordinates, the Liberator 
proceeded to organize his army, then established in quarters on the 
River Apure. On May 25 he began to move in the direction of 
Mantecal, where he issued a decree proclaiming the liberty of Granada. 
He had then at his disposal four battalions of infantry, one of which 
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was made up of English troops. The cavalry consisted of two squad- 
rons of lancers and one of carabineers, from the plateau of Caracas, 
with a regiment which included the British cavalrymen. 

After innumerable mishaps, and after many of his soldiers had 
fallen prey to fever, fatigue, hunger, and exposure, in those boundless 
plains where ‘‘rivers are seas,’ he joined Santander at the foot of 
the Andes on June 11. On the 22d he left the deadly flooded plains 
behind, and began the ascent of the unfamiliar and no less inhospitable 
cordillera. Rugged cliffs, deep chasms, perpetual snows, and _ tor- 
rential rains could not prevent the advance of this veteran, almost 
fanatical, army, which, although decimated by misfortunes, was 
animated by the dauntless spirit of its impetuous and_ inspired 
leader. 

On the 27th of the same month the patriot army first defeated the 
enemy troops at Pay4é, and on July 5 it made its appearance in the 
interior of New Granada, the scene of the glorious events which fol- 
lowed in quick succession in this extraordinary campaign. From that 
moment the dawn of victory was visible upon the horizon. Although 
after this first engagement the valiant republican army was all but 
exhausted, the inspiring voice of Bolivar gave it courage to push 
forward, in the hope of crowning its ambitions with a decisive triumph. 
“The battles we are to win,” said the Liberator to his men, ‘‘are 
needed to fill the Republie’s cup of glory.”’ 

Great was the surprise of the Spanish general, Don José Maria 
Barreiro, a gallant youth in command of 5,000 soldiers, when he 
learned that Bolivar, by a strategic movement, had descended upon 
Socha and was already in the Province of Tunja, having crossed the 
paramo of Pisba, which Barreiro believed impassable. By this 
move Bolivar took the first step toward cutting communications 
between Barreiro’s troops and those of Viceroy Samano, then sta- 
tioned at Bogota. 

In a few days the Liberator reorganized his army, and on July 11 
he first offered battle on the heights of G&ameza; here his troops 
fought boldly and the enemy had to retreat with great losses to his 
camp in the Serinza Valley. Without giving the foe time for recovery, 
Bolivar ordered a flank movement which obliged Barreiro to abandon 
his position in order to protect Tunja and Bogota; the new position, 
however, was very advantageous for the latter’s infantry. A second 
flank movement, effected July 25, threatened Barreiro’s rear guard, and 
obliged him to confront Bolivar on the heights of the Pantano de 
Vargas. It was a hard-fought battle, and twice victory smiled upon 
the royalist forces, but the spirited action of a body of cavalry under 
Rondon, the boldness of the generals and officers, the calm courage 
of the soldiers, and the audacity of the British contingent, which 
was fighting for the first time under the Liberator’s eyes, made the 
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occasion a day of glory which, moreover, from a military point of 
view was decisive in the campaign of New Granada, since it kept 
the Spaniards thereafter upon the defensive. 

By a bold countermarch the Liberator seized the city of Tunja 
on August 5, capturing its garrison. Here Bolivar reorganized his 
army, and having discovered the exact location of the enemy he gave 
precise orders that his soldiers take their stand near the bridge of 
Boyaca, that famous spot destined to witness the overthrow of the 
tyranny so oppressive to the people of Granada. ‘Either we shall 
force Barreiro to give battle, and shatter him entirely,’ said the 
Liberator to his generals, ‘for we shall prevent him from making 
contact with Simano, and the resultant demoralization of his troops 
will compel him to surrender.”’ 

The royalist army numbered over a thousand more men than that 
of the republicans. In planning the battle, Bolivar entrusted the 
command of the center and right to the intrepid General Anzodte- 
gui, while the gallant General Santander was to direct the left. As 
soon as the first shots had been fired, action centered around the bridge 
of Boyaca, attacked by Santander and defended by Jiménez; and at 
the first assault the royalist vanguard was obliged to give way. At 
this juncture two companies advanced upon the royalists, and the 
center attacked the main body of the enemy. The battle was quickly 
over, for the republican cavalry, which had succeeded in fording the 
river at a shallow place, threw itself upon one flank and the rear guard 
of the Spaniards, thus forcing Barreiro to abandon his advantageous 
position. Vain were all his efforts to defend himself, for Santander 
lost no time in charging strategically upon the left, thus routing the 
enemy completely. 

The greater part of the royalist army fell into Bolivar’s hands; 
among the prisoners were General Barreiro, Colonel Jiménez, his 
second in command, and almost all the officers, while the booty in- 
cluded all the munitions of war in the enemy’s possession. 

This glorious drama, enacted upon the field of Boyacé August 7, 
1819, sealed the independence of eight provinces of New Granada. 
In this battle Bolivar exhibited all the greatness of his genius—his 
military gifts, his skill, his indomitable courage, and his audacity. 
To these warlike qualities the Liberator added political talents and 
great self-abnegation, as well as a boundless magnanimity. But. to 
form an idea of the grandeur of his sentiments, his love of liberty, 
and his utter lack of self-seeking, one need only glance at the procla- 
mation which he addressed to the inhabitants of New Granada three 
days later, from their own capital of Bogota: 

CiTIzENS OF GRANADA: On the plains of Venezuela your cry of distress reached 


my ears, and for the third time I have hastened to your aid with the Liberating 
Army. Victory, ever marching in the van of our colors, has remained faithful to 
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us in your country, and twice your capital has seen us triumphant, In this 
victory, as in others, I do not come in search of power or of glory. .-My ambition 
has been to free you from the terrible torture which your enemies have made 
you suffer, and to restore to you the enjoyment of your rights, that you may 
establish a government of your own choosing. Citizens of Granada! Hight of 
your provinces are breathing the air of liberty. Preserve intact this sacred trust 
with righteousness, patriotism, and valor. 

Incalculable were the gains which accrued to the republican cause 
from the battle of Bovacé. It was an event which roused anew ali 
the patriotic enthusiasm hitherto stifled, both in Venezuela and New 
Granada, by the cruel and terrible deeds of Morillo the Pacifier. 
The victory led to a fresh coalition of the forces of the two nations, 
which not only provided Bolivar with substantial supplies of men, 
arms, and munitions for his new campaigns in the north but also 
enabled him to obtain the funds necessary for maintaining the troops 
and for the expenditures required throughout the territory then 
held by the republicans. This victory was the glorious prelude to 
the future triumphs of Carabobo, Pichincha, Junin, and Ayacucho, 
battles in which that immortal genius realized his dearest dreams, and 
fulfilled the sublime oath which as a youth he took upon Monte 
Sacro in the presence of his great teacher, Simon Rodriguez: “I 
swear before you; I swear by the God of my fathers; I swear on my 
honor; I swear by my country, that I will give neither rest to my arm 
nor repose to my soul until I shall have broken the chains which are 
crushing us at the behest of the power of Spain.” 

Bolivar organized a government for New Granada, and left General 
Santander in command as vice president; for besides his renown in 
war, the gallant Colombian had been acclaimed ‘‘Man of Laws” and 
“Organizer of Victory.” The Liberator then set out for Angostura, 
to render an account of his deeds before the congress assembled in that 
city, and to propose at the same time the union of Venezuela, New 
Granada, and Quito, one of his fondest dreams. Success was his, 
and he witnessed the fulfillment of his aspirations on December 17, 
1819, when the congress, meeting in extraordinary session, passed 
the law uniting the three Republics under the beautiful and 
hallowed name of Colombia. Eleven years later, by one of fate’s 
strange coincidences, on the very day which had seen the realization of 
his cherished dream, the illustrious Liberator of six nations, betrayed 
by man, cheated by glory and by all human grandeur, closed his eyes 
forever, in a far corner of Colombia, by the shores of an ocean as vast 
and majestic as his own achievements, as fair and deep as his love 
for liberty. 


TRE cIBERATLOR s-LAST DAYS 


By His Excellency Dr. Ricarpo J. ALFaro 


Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of Panama in the United States 


River one of those crude vessels, Known as champans, which at 
that time maintained communication between the coast and the 
plateau of New Granada. This boat was conveying from Bogota 
to Cartagena a man whom his companions regarded with an air of 
mingled respect and anxiety. 

He was short in stature, slender in build, and of swarthy complex- 
ion. His quick movements betrayed a nervous and active tempera- 
ment, and yet there was in them something which betokened exhaus- 
tion of physique and of spirit. His large black pupils possessed 
that brilianey which gives a flash as of lightning to the glance of the 
man who dominates by the inherent power of genius; but they were 
veiled by heavy eyelids under wide arching brows, giving the 
traveler’s face an expression of vague yet profound sadness. The 
energetic countenance, whose sunken temples emphasized the majestic 
breadth of the forehead, was that of « young man, prematurely aged. 
The gray hairs which lent a glint of steel to his thick curly locks 
detracted from the youthfulness of the nobly sculptured head; and 
even more than they, the lines of pain written on the thin expressive 
lips, and the furrows which creased the somber forehead, bespoke one 
who had thought and suffered much. 

The traveler was, in fact, a man into whose life of less than half a 
century had been crowded the fire, the action, and the passions 
which fall only to the lot of the protagonists in great dramas of 
history. In one intense and splendid life, whose reverberations 
filled his world and his time, this man ran the gamut of all the emotions 
which can afflict or exalt the human spirit. His early childhood 
was blessed with all the gifts that wealth and illustrious lineage can 
bestow. He crowned his youthful illusions with a happy marriage, 
only to know at the end of a year the anguish of losing the wife of 
his dreams. He visited the world’s most famous capitals, as if im- 
pelled by outside forces to seek a sedative for his devouring restless- 
ness in a refined sybaritism, and to behold in all this splendor a 
forecast of glories to come. He mingled with the great and powerful 
of the earth, and was a friend of kings and sages. His spirit was 
kindled at the flame of freedom, which he swore to defend in his 
own country; he conspired for liberty, and became its devoted 
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ABOUT the middle of May, 1830, there descended the Magdalena 








MONUMENT TO BOLIVAR IN THE CITY OF PANAMA 


Erected by the American Republics to commemorate the centenary of the First Pan American Congress 
convoked by the Liberator in Panama, June 22, 1826. 
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apostle. He endured fatigue and defied danger. He staked his life 
in a struggle with man and nature. He knew the bitterness of 
defeat, and he savored the thrill of triumph. He commanded 
armies and ruled nations. As a soldier he spent himself in the hard- 
ships of campaign life; as a statesman he kept vigil to establish on 
a firm foundation the nations he had liberated. Acclaimed by the 
multitude, he was the recipient of flowers tossed by women, of homage 
rendered by men. Crowns of laurel and of gold were fashioned 
for the victor, and swords of honor, their hilts flashing with diamonds, 
were hung at his side. At the behest of grateful cities and nations, 
goldsmiths wrought more medals than he could wear, and jewels 
which filled his coffers. He attained or found within his grasp the 
loftiest prizes to which pride or ambition can aspire. Supreme 
master in five separate countries, his keen vision could penetrate 
into the farthest recesses of the hearts of men; he saw all the frailties 
and virtues, all the lights and shadows, which throw into high relief 
the players in the comedy of human life. He found friends who 
adored him, and comrades who betrayed him. His life was en- 
dangered by the bullets of the enemy and by the dagger of the 
assassin. He created a magnificent state which he saw fall to pieces 
under the stress of discord and rivalry. During his incomparable life 
he was overwhelmed with unprecedented honors, applause, titles, ova- 
tions, flattery, and satisfactions of every kind; yet mingled with the 
laurel and the incense were suspicion, deception, vituperation, calumny, 
persecution, and hatred, and all this bitterness came to a climax 
in the last years of his life. And so that resolution which misfortune 
could not break, that fortitude which the hardships of 15 years of 
continuous fighting could not weaken, succumbed at last to the 
redoubled blows of misunderstanding and ingratitude. Suspected 
of being a usurper, accused of being a tyrant, he had resigned the 
government of a great nation and was now in search of health for his 
wasted body, peace for his aching heart. That unhappy traveler 
was Simon Bolivar, creator of Greater Colombia, liberator of Peru, 
father and founder of Bolivia. 

Tormenting thoughts must have depressed the Liberator’s mind. 
Uncertainty assailed him. He did not know where he could find 
the quiet refuge which he so needed. He wished to go to Europe, 
but did not have the means to live there as befitted his station. Of 
his large inheritance nothing remained but the mines and lands of the 
Aroa estate, and even those he had every prospect of losing, despite 
his clear title, either through confiscation or through injustice in the 
courts. Congress had voted him a pension of 30,000 pesos a year, 
but this measure had not yet been ratified. His salaries as chief 
magistrate of Colombia and of Peru had never been enough to cover 
the largesse of a great gentleman, the generous gifts of a great heart. 
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His indifference to financial matters had prevented him from accumu- 
lating a fortune. And so it was that this man, who had had at his 
disposal the revenues of five countries, and who had disdained the 
million pesos which Peru had offered him, must forego, for lack of 
money, the journey which his health and his peace of mind demanded. 
His compatriots treated him like a public enemy and denied him 
entry into his native land: he could not go to Venezuela, even to 
defend his rights. He thought of going to Curacao, or to Jamaica, 
there to await the outcome of the suit which sought to rob him of 
his patrimony. The important thing was to leave Colombia. ‘‘I 
am resolved never to return, never again to serve my ungrateful 
countrymen,” he wrote in his bitterness. Vain illusion! He was 
not to go to Europe, he was not to go even to the Antilles. Fate 
had decreed that he should never leave Colombia. 

New political events occurred, to disturb his peace as an indi- 
vidual and to tempt his conscience as a republican. After Bolivar 
had relinquished the presidency, some of his followers began to 
declare their opposition to the order of things established by the 
constitution of 1830. Joaquin Barriga revolted in Neiva, Antonio 
Obando in El Socorro, Carmona and Montilla in Cartagena. From 
the time of his departure from Bogota, Bolivar did nothing but 
counsel his friends to obey the constitutional government, and on 
his arrival at Turbaco on May 25, he persuaded the heads of the 
Bolivarian movement on the coast to submit to the legitimate gov- 
ernment. 

On June 24, Bolivar arrived at Cartagena, intending to embark 
on an English packet which was sailing for Europe. In view of the 
Liberator’s state of exhaustion and the discomforts inevitable to 
travel on the small sailing ship of that time, it seemed to his friends 
that this long voyage was nothing short of suicide, and they made 
every effort to dissuade him. General Montilla said to him: ‘“‘Where 
will you go, sir, with the six or eight thousand pesos you have left? 
Are you going to appear in a foreign country in such indigence?”’ 
“Tf I do not die on the way,” replied Bolivar, ‘‘the English will not 
let me perish of hunger.”’ 

He was not to be dissuaded, and ordered his baggage to be taken 
aboard. His two servants did as he commanded, and Bolivar was 
to follow shortly; but in preparing to set sail, the vessel ran upon a 
sand bar, and sustained injuries of such a nature that the captain 
himself advised the Liberator to wait for the frigate Shannon, which 
was due very soon. The warship did indeed arrive, and her com- 
mander tendered him the most cordial hospitality; but her orders 
were to proceed to La Guaira, return to Cartagena, and thence con- 
tinue to Jamaica. Under the circumstances Bolivar decided to await 
her return, and to take advantage of the vessel’s trip to Caracas to 
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write to his agent there, urging that at any sacrifice money be sent 
him as soon as possible. 

The Liberator rented a small house in El Pie de la Popa, a pictur- 
esque village which was growing up outside the ancient walls of 
Cartagena. In that quiet retreat he awaited the return of the frigate 
with the funds which he had so urgently requested. He arranged to 
be alone, and to take no part in political affairs; his mind was given 
over entirely to his own thoughts, to his great longing to undertake 
this voyage, in which he hoped to find alleviation for his sufferings, 
physica] and mental. But other and greater troubles were in store 





A PARTIAL VIEW OF THE CITY OF SANTA MARTA, COLOMBIA 


Where the Liberator passed his last days. 


for him. On the night of July 1, General Montilla and Don Juan de 
Francisco Martin brought him the news of the assassination of Sucre, 
his best-loved lieutenant, his most faithful friend, the foremost strat- 
egist of Colombia, the upright, noble, and honorable Marshal of 
Ayacucho. It was a crushing blow to Bolivar. Speechless with 
horror, after a short time he asked his friends to leave him alone. 
Until far into the nght he trod the courtyard of the house, and at 
dawn resumed his pacing in an effort to calm his feverish agitation. 
This hideous crime, in which Bolivar could see a reflection of the 
hatred felt for himself, could not fail to rend his heart and to enfeeble 
still further an already weakened constitution. Memoirs of that 
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time aver that the slow fever which was consuming him never left 
him from that tragic night. 

After this terrible news, the Liberator drained the dregs of bitter- 
ness when President Mosquera officially transmitted to him, through 
Minister of State Azuero, the note in which the Congress of Venezuela 
expressed its willingness to enter into relations with New Granada, 
but gave warning that this could not take place while the Liberator 
remained on Colombian soil, because Venezuela saw in Gen. 
Simon Bolivar the cause of all her misfortunes. Simultaneously 
with this insult delivered under official seal, the Liberator learned of 
the rancor against him displayed by the Congress of Valencia. One 
deputy was asking for his expulsion; another urged that he be out- 
lawed if he went to Curagao; still another demanded his perpetual 
proscription; and all united in heaping abuse upon the fallen hero. 

Bolivar met the insult with dignified silence, and made no reply to 
the note from Minister Azuero. His friends, indignant to the point 
of fury, urged him not to leave the country under such circumstances. 
As Posada Gutiérrez observed, ‘‘to leave of his own free will, honored 
by a decree from the Sovereign Congress which enabled him to appear 
abroad with dignity, was a very different matter from going in igno- 
miny, cast out as a traitor by the National Government at the behest 
of the land of his birth.”’ 

The English frigate returned from La Guaira, but without the 
money which Bolivar had requested with such urgency. And so 
financial difficulties added a new mortification to his distress and 
discouragement. The Liberator had brought from Bogota a draft 
for 8,000 pesos on the treasury of the Department of the Magdalena. 
To secure payment of this sum, the erstwhile arbiter of the destinies of 
five nations had to humble himself before the prefect, Amador, in the 
following terms: ‘“‘As I am poor and need this money for my journey, 
I beg you most earnestly to see that it is paid; if you have no funds at 
your disposal, I venture to hope that you will make arrangements 
to have it paid by some of the debtors to the treasury, even though 
at a discount.’”’ Before leaving the capital he had taken his silver- 
ware to the mint, but he received in return only a small sum. He 
had next sold his jewels, his horses, everything he could do without. 
In this way he had been able to raise some money. But his regular 
donations to destitute relatives and to the deserving poor, his alms to 
widows and orphans, his gifts to needy soldiers, accounted for the 
larger part of his resources. Never were the trembling hands of 
misery held out to him without receiving warm-hearted charity. He 
was in the habit of giving away his arms, his horses, even his own 
clothing. When he left Bogota he presented his country estate to a 
friend. ‘‘I wish I had a fortune to give to every Colombian,’ he 
once said; and his deeds were even more eloquent than his words. 
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In Cartagena the funds which Bolivar had brought from Bogota 
were quickly spent. When he failed to receive the money that he 
had been expecting from Caracas, he was obliged to resort to borrowing. 
Thus harassed by the irritations of poverty, by the conduct of his 
enemies, by his own increasing sufferings, and by the entreaties of 
his friends, who besought him to abandon the voyage, Bolivar, still 
desirous of undertaking it and yet hesitating even after the arrival of 
the frigate, finally made up his mind. ‘‘ You are right, my noble 
friends,” he said to them. “‘Of my own free will I had resolved to go 
away; but now that I am ejected I must not do so, for the honor of 
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In this historic mansion, the President of the Republic of Colombia, accompanied by the Minister of 
War and escorted by cadets of the Military School, will place a wreath in the name of the nation in the 
room where Bolivar expired at the exact hour of his death on December 17 a century ago. As amark 
of respect to the Father of the Country, the entire republic will observe two minutes of silence at 1 
o’clock in the afternoon. This photograph does not show the improvements in the surroundings made 
by the Government in recent years. 


Colombia, for the honor of Venezuela. And more than this, I feel 
that I am dying; my time has come, God is calling me; I must pre- 
pare myself to render Him an account, an account as terrible as the 
terrible agitation of my life; and I wish to draw my last breath in 
the arms of my former companions, surrounded by the Christian 
priests of my own country, and with a crucifix in my hands. I will 
not go.” As he said these words, two tears of infinite bitterness 
coursed down the bero’s sunken cheeks. 


Meanwhile political passions were reaching their height. The 
insolence of some, the intolerance of others, the rebellion of Bolivar’s 
old comrades in arms against the attacks of which he was the victim, 
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the strong feeling for preserving Greater Colombia, the sharp antag- 
onism between Venezuelans and Granadans, were factors which, 
combined with the complete bankruptcy of the exchequer, the general 
poverty, and the demoralization of public opinion, resulted in that 
fierce tempest which took material shape in the conflict between the 
upholders of the constitutional régime and the friends of Bolivar. 

The rebellion of Col. Florencio Jiménez and Gen. Justo Bricefio in El 
Socorro culminated in the disastrous defeat of the governmental forces 
at El Santuario, and entailed the fall of the constitutional régime. 
This led to the formation of a provisional government headed by 
General Urdaneta, a change which found an echo in pro-Bolivar 
movements elsewhere. Pedro Mares and Reyes Patria rebelled in 
Tunja; Posada Gutiérrez led revolts in Honda and in Mariquita. José 
Domingo Espinar separated the Isthmus of Panama from Colombia 
and publicly declared that it would not be reincorporated until the 
Liberator should so command. Months before this there had come 
from Venezuela itself news of reactionary movements in favor of becom- 
ing once more a part of Greater Colombia, such as those of the towns 
of Rio-Chico and Alto-Llano, led by General Infante and Colonels 
Parejo and Bustillo. Cal proclaimed the unity of Colombia with the 
Liberator as chief executive; and the Departmental Assembly of Buga 
very soon ratified this action, 

Once in power, Urdaneta lost no time in dispatching a commission 
to Cartagena to offer the supreme command to the Liberator. 

If any crisis ever served to bring out in bold relief the qualities 
of Bolivar as a republican, it was the great convulsion of 1830. Here 
Was a man without fortune, despoiled of power, accused of imordi- 
nate ambition, one who had suffered insult and persecution, been 
robbed of his property, and outlawed like a malefactor. To this man, 
whom his enemies had wished to deprive of even life itself, power was 
again offered. A spurious power to be sure, but, after all, power. 
How great a temptation! Once more in command, he would perhaps 
be able to obtain by force his rights which were being contested in 
bad faith; he could rebuild his fortune, keep his enemies at bay, 
avenge himself upon them. The power that was offered him was based 
directly upon military sedition, and yet he could plead that it had 
popular support; after all, it is the people who are the ultimate source 
of authority. The municipality of Bogot& called him; the civil 
authorities of Cartagena begged him to take command; Mompox, 
cradle of his glory, acclaimed him. From all directions came mani- 
festations of the will of the people which would have served to furnish 
an appearance of legality for his return. He was ill, it is true; his 
constitution was fatally undermined; but there had been other times 
when he had felt himself at death’s door, and had recovered. Had 
Bolivar been spurred by ambition or by vengeance, his iron will would 
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have surmounted physical handicaps and the warrior would have 
girded himself for battle, as at Casacoima, at Pativileca.... 

But in that vortex of seething passions the hero kept his poise. He 
was both appalled at the vision of anarchy and flattered by the reaction 
which now exalted his merits in contrast with the prevailing ingrati- 
tude. There must surely have been moments of vacillation when the 
instincts of the man and the mettle of the conqueror urged him to 
recapture his power; but respect for his reputation and for his prin- 
ciples won the victory. To Justo Bricenio, who was urging him to take 
command of the army, he wrote on September 4, ‘‘If I were to take 
this step, it would be a fresh triumph for my enemies.” To the 
excited representations of the commissioners whom Bricefo sent to 
him, Bolivar replied that 20 years of service and sacrifice had made it 
clear to him that the happiness of the people of Colombia required 
that some other citizen succeed him in supreme command. 

Fearing that anarchy might overwhelm the republic, he sent 
Urdaneta an official communication in which he offered to go to 
Bogota to serve ‘fas a citizen and a soldier until such time as a consti- 
tutional election gives the country a new legislature and new magis- 
trates.’’ This offer, which some have tried to interpret as a decision on 
Bolivar’s part to head the insurrection, meant nothing more than the 
desire to use his prestige with the people as a means of maintaining 
order while the crisis was being resolved. His true intention is also 
revealed by other acts. 

To this same General Urdaneta he declared in a private letter: 
‘Santamaria tells me that if I do not accept the command there will 
inevitably be frightful anarchy; but what am I to do against the 
barrier of bronze that separates me from the presidency? This 
barrier of bronze is the right; I have it not, nor has it been surrendered 
by its possessor.” 

Replying to the speech in which the talented Garcia del Rio 
informed him of the desires of the authorities and householders of 
Cartagena, he spoke as follows: ‘Tell your constituents, sirs, that 
justifiable as the uprising of the towns which have been pleased to 
acclaim me as supreme head of the State may be, their votes do not 
constitute that majority which could alone legalize such an action in 
the midst of the turmoil and frightful anarchy which envelop us on 
all sides.” 

To Don Estanislao Vergara, Minister of State, he wrote emphati- 
cally on September 25: “If I should reap the fruits of this insurrection, 
I should be assuming full responsibility for it. I can not do it, my 
friend, I can not take command again; and you must believe, since I 
have so far resisted the attacks of my Cartagena friends, that I shall 
remain immovable.”’ 
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In that letter the Liberator poured forth all the bitterness that 
filled his soul. That the leader of nations had been vanquished by 
disillusion was here revealed in the phrase: ‘All my reasons are 
combined in one: I dare not hope for my country’s welfare.” . 
“Tf there were only one sacrifice to be made and that was my life, or 
my happiness, or my honor, believe me, I should not hesitate. But 
I am convinced that such sacrifice would be in vain, for one poor man 
can do nothing against a whole world; and because it is not in my 
power to bring happiness to my country, I refuse to take command. 
Furthermore, the tyrants in my country have robbed me even of my 
native land and I am proscribed; thus I have no country to receive 
my sacrifice.’ In these words the Liberator reiterated the bitter 
thought which he had already embodied in his message to the Congress 
of 1830. ‘Every one of my fellow citizens enjoys the inestimable 
privilege of going his way unmarked by suspicion; I alone am branded 
a would-be tyrant.”’ 

This cruel conflict between republican duties and the urging of his 
followers; this fearful prospect of seeing his country hesitate between 
possible dictatorship and certain anarchy; this grief at seeing the 
end of that splendid political creation, Greater Colombia, favorite 
child of his mind and action; this tragic spectacle of factions and 
military tyranny; this disheartening consciousness that 15 years of 
campaigning, 472 field engagements, and all his vigils as crusader 
and statesman over a period of 20 years, had been no more than so 
much plowing of the sea; and more than everything else, the knowl- 
edge that the final reward of his herculean labors was proscription, 
insults, poverty, and death—all this was surely enough to erush even 
a colossus; for, as the French bard once said, “There are things 
stronger than the strongest man.” 

Symptoms of the disease which was undermining his constitution 
were increasing in intensity. Yet the Liberator, always careless of 
his health, had sought no medical treatment. He left Cartagena in 
October, going first to Soledad and then to Barranquilla. A letter 
written to General Urdaneta at this time paints a sad picture of his 
sufferings; he had never felt so ill before. The rheumatism of which 
he had thought himself cured was returning. He could not walk 
without terrible pain. Climbing stairs made him faint away. The 
least draft was bad for him. Heat and humidity he found cruelly 
oppressive, and he had not even strength enough to stand. The 
letter ended: ‘‘Farewell, dear general, I can not dictate any more; 
paroxysms of coughing are choking me.”’ In another letter he said 
to General Paris: “I have scarcely strength enough to endure the 
last days of suffering left to me.” 
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From the middle of October the Liberator had in mind going to 
Santa Marta, hoping that the climate there and the sea voyage might 
do him some good. But not until November 28 was he able to under- 
take the journey. When he left the boat he had to be carried in a chair. 
At Santa Marta, when it was already too late, he sought medical aid 
for the first time. There he found a young French doctor, Alexandre 
Prosper Révérend, a former Bonapartist émigré, who tendered him 
not only the assistance of his profession but also the treasure of warm 
sympathy and affectionate interest, which were a fitting return for 
the signal honor of watching over the last pulsations of the greatest 
heart in America. 

The first six days at Santa Marta made it plain that death was fast 
approaching. Each day Bolivar seemed more wasted. <A racking 
cough, insomnia, lack of appetite, pain, hiccoughs—all his symptoms 
were intensified, bearing witness to the ravages wrought by illness. 
On December 6 he was moved to the country estate of San Pedro 
Alejandrino, which a hospitable Spaniard, Don Joaquin de Mier, had 
placed at the Liberator’s disposal. The change and the country air 
eave him a transient sense of well-being. ‘‘My improvement dates 
from yesterday,” he said on the 8th to a friend to whom he dictated 
aletter. The illusion did not last long, for death continued its impla- 
cable advance. On that very night his fever rose, his sufferings 
increased, and the mind of the illustrious patient began to wander. 
His attacks of delirium became more frequent with each day. In one 
of them his pallid lips opened to utter disjointed words betraying the 
moral tortures and yearnings which must have obsessed his mind. 





‘“‘Come away, come away! . . . We are not wanted in this 
country. . . . Come, boys, put my baggage aboard the frigate.” 


During the day the symptoms were less severe; there were moments 
of alleviation during which he dictated a letter or two, intervals of 
complete lucidity and mental vigor, lighted by a spark of humor, a 
ray of hope, a flash of irony, or a word of resentment. 

One day the Liberator found himself alone with his physician, and 
suddenly asked him: 

“And what were you trying to find when you came to this part of 
the world?” 

‘“‘Laiberty,’’ answered Révérend. 

‘“‘And did you find it?” 

‘““Yes, General.”’ 

“You are more fortunate than I, for I have not yet encountered it. 
Even so, go back to your belle France, where the glorious tricolor is 
flying, for this country, where there is so much ingratitude, is no 
place to live.” 

On another occasion Révérend was reading some newspapers while 
the patient rested. 
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““Y su perfil severo 
que del sol bana la naciente gloria 
parece dominar desde la altura 
el horizonte inmenso de la histor 
—José ASUNCION SILVA, 
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‘“‘What are you reading?”’ inquired the Liberator. 

‘“News from France, General.”’ 

‘“‘TIs there perhaps some mention of the July revolution?”’ 

ules; sir.” 

“Would you like to go to France?”’ 

“With all my heart.’ 

‘“‘Very well, then, restore me to health, doctor, and we will go to 
France together. It is a beautiful country; it would give me the 
peace my spirit craves, and a rest, such as no other place could offer, 
from the soldier’s life I have led so long.” 

On December 10 were enacted the moving scenes in which the 
Liberator bade farewell to this world and prepared to enter the next. 
In the afternoon Révérend succeeded, by a vigorous treatment, in 
bringing his patient to full consciousness; convinced that the end 
was approaching, the physician advised Montilla to summon Bishop 
Estévez to persuade Bolivar to set his spiritual and temporal affairs 
in order. The arrival of the prelate was a surprise to the Liberator. 
‘“What is this?’”’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Am I so sick that they speak to 
me of will and confession?’? Révérend would have comforted him, 
but 1t was not necessary, for the stoical spirit of Bolivar did not quail 
at the approach of eternity. The illustrious sufferer resigned himself 
to the inevitable, and calmly confessed and made his will. Then he 
dictated his last proclamation, that immortal document whose moving 
call to concord will resound through the ages like the lament of a dying 
prophet over the tragedy of the disintegration of Greater Colombia— 
a call in which the plaint of the expiring martyr is submerged in words 
of ineffable pardon.! At night he received the eucharist and extreme 
unction. When the religious ceremony was over, the proclamation 
was read aloud for the Liberator’s signature. The notary Noguera 
took his place in the midst of the circle of faithful friends who were 
accompanying the hero to his sorrowful Calvary. In addition to 
Bishop Estévez, there were General Montilla, General Carreno, Gen- 
eral Silva, Colonel Wilson, Colonel Paredes, Colonel Mier, Judge 
Pérez de Recuero of the military tribunal, Commander Glen, the 
alde-de-camp Ibarra, Captain Meléndez, Lieutenant Molina, and 
Judge Ujueta. The clerk began to read, but when he was halfway 
through the impressive document his emotion choked him. He could 
not go on. Judge Recuero took the paper from his hands and con- 
tinued reading; the room reverberated with those last sad words: 
If my death will contribute to reconcile the parties, and 
to consolidate the union, I shall go down to my tomb in peace.” 
Then came the hoarse voice of the dying man, like an echo from 
beyond the grave: ‘‘ Yes, to my tomb; it is the fate meted out by my 


1 See page 1187. 
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fellow citizens, but I forgive them. Would to God I might carry with 
me the consolation of knowing that they will remain united.” 

Révérend looked around him, and seeing tears in the eyes of the 
stern warriors, he sadly withdrew from the circle to hide his own. 

From the 11th on Bolivar’s symptoms became more acute. Delir- 
ium, lethargy, coma were continuous. Life was ebbing day by day. 
His face, increasingly wasted, was obviously deathlike on the morning 
of the 17th. At noon the pulse was almost imperceptible, the features 
were regaining their serenity, and his labored breathing indicated the 
approach of death. The physician spoke to the generals, aides, and 
other companions of the dying man: ‘‘If you wish to be present 
at the Liberator’s last moments, the time has come.” 

His friends and comrades in arms surrounded the deathbed. 
Slowly but peacefully he departed this life, and at 1 o’clock in the 
afternoon of December 17, 1830, America’s immortal hero resigned 
his remains to earth, his soul to his Creator, and his glory to the 
verdict of posterity. 





MINIATURE OF BOLIVAR 


Property of His Excellency Dr. 
Ricardo J. Alfaro, Minister of 
Panama in the United States, in 
whose family it has been a cherished 
relic. 


BOLIVAR’S DEATH IS ANNOUNCED: 
THE AMERICAN MINISTER PRESENTS 
ls: CONDOLENCES: 


I 
PROCLAMATION OF THE ACTING PRESIDENT OF GREATER COLOMBIA 
OLOMBIANS! 


Overwhelmed with a load of grief, I compel myself notwith- 
standing, to perform the most painful of duties, as a magistrate, as a 
citizen and as a friend. I announce to you, that the most illustrious 
of the sons of Colombia, the Liberator, the founder of three republics, 
the immortal Bolivar is no more. After having drank? to the very 
dregs, of the cup of bitterness tendered him by the distrust of some 
of his fellow-citizens, he has gone to the regions of immortality, 
leaving a blank in Colombia, in America, and in the whole civilized 
world. 

Colombians! 

Cotemporary” prejudices however inveterate, ought to be satis- 
fied. Bolvar now belongs only to History, and while he occupies 
in her pages, the prominent station to which he is entitled, on account 
of his splendid services in the cause of humanity; we, who are so 
unfortunate as to survive him, should assemble around his tomb, to 
mourn the loss we have sustained, to meditate upon the situation of 
Colombia, and to unite our efforts, for the purpose of effecting the 
renovation of the country, which is so much needed. 

Colombians! 

That the unparalleled exertions of that illustrious man in behalf 
of our liberties and independence may not have been made in vain, 
I am now occupied in dictating to those, who recognize the National 
Govt. measures calculated to promote the general happiness and 
welfare of the nation, and I will negociate? with those who do not 
recognize it, for the purpose of effecting an amicable agreement; by 
which, Colombia may be reorganized, & may present herself before 
the nations of the earth, in her former majesty & splendor. In the 
name of sree eee eval of liberty, I invite all those who cherish 


1 These be aaelations are copied fiom the aduecrinis Pranumitted to 5’Martin wae Buren) Secretary of 
State, by Thomas P. Moore, Minister of the United States in Greater Colombia, in his letter of Jan. 14, 
1831, announcing the death of Bolivar. The manuscripts are in the Department of State. Mr. Moore 
also transmitted in the same letter the translation of Bolivar’s farewell address to the citizens of Greater 
Colombia on which that appearing on 1187 of this issue is based.—EpIToR. 
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in their bosoms, noble & generous sentiments to aid in the praise- 
worthy enterprise of regenerating Colombia. Come then Colom- 
bians, to the temple of Concord ;—come with me, and let us exchange 
a fraternal embrace. Thus only can the country be saved from the 
most fearful and fatal anarchy, that the world has ever witnessed. 


RAFAEL URDANETA. 
Bogota Jan¥. 9. 1831. 


Il 


Office of Foreign Affairs. Bogoté Jan”. 10, 1831. 

The Undersigned, penetrated with the profoundest sorrow and regret, 
now addresses the Hon’ Mr Moore, for the purpose of announcing 
to him the decease of the Liberator of Colombia, Genl. Simon Bolivar, 
whom death arrested, in the midst of his brilliant career, on the 17th 
of December last. The Republic has lost its best support, the 
Colombians a father, to whom they owed their political being and 
existence, and your Government, a faithful friend, who zealously 
cultivated a sincere and cordial friendship with the United States 
of America; one of the nations with whom a solemn treaty was first 
ratified;—the best guarantee, that concord and harmony will ever 
prevail between the two countries. Colombia, raised to the highest 
rank of power and glory by the Liberator, mourns his loss as a public 
calamity and hopes that posterity will accord to him, a just homage 
of gratitude, respect and admiration, for the important services he 
has rendered to the new world and to all mankind. 

In the bereaved condition to which the Republic is reduced, the 
Govt. of the Undersigned, hopes, that until the national representa- 
tion is convened to deliberate upon the interests of the country, it 
will be able, by the means of its resources, to preserve order & to 
maintain without interruption, the relations of friendship, happily 
subsisting between Colombia and the United States, and the Under- 
signed has been instructed to make a communication to this effect. 

The undersigned begs Mr. Moore to accept the assurances of his 
profound respect & consideration. 

VICENTE BoRRERO 


Ill 


The Undersigned, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States, has had the honor of receiving the commu- 
nication of the Hon’ Minister of Foreign Relations, announcing the 
death of the Liberator of Colombia, Gen! Simon Bolivar. 
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The Undersigned, indulging his own feelings and regarding public 
opinion in the country, which he has the honor to represent, is pene- 
trated with the deepest concern, at this melancholy occurrence. In 
him, Colombia has lost a father and a benefactor; society one of its 
most distinguished ornaments, and mankind, an able and successful 
defender of the principles of civil liberty. It has rarely happened, in 
any country, that an individual, though commencing the career of 
glory, under the most favorable auspices, has so soon attained the 
high and enviable preeminence, enjoyed by His Excellency. With 
his sword, and with the cause in which it was drawn, he has won for 
his country, independence; for himself, imperishable renown. His 
is the fame of a patriot and a hero, and though his achievements are 
confined to one hemisphere, his reputation belongs to the world, and 
will go down to the latest posterity. Empires may be won and lost, 
founded and overthrown; and their names even, extinguished in the 
vortex of revolutions; but as long as the holy cause of liberty has an 
advocate on earth, the name of Bolivar will not be forgotten. 

The Undersigned, though well aware of the great loss sustained by 
Colombia, in the death of the Liberator, ventures to hope however, 
that though the father of his country is no more, his last solemn in- 
junction, that all should exert themselves to maintain the Union, 
will not be disregarded. Upon this, in the conception of the Under- 
signed, depend the honor, the glory and the prosperity of Colombia. 

The Undersigned will communicate without delay, this sad intelli- 
gence to his own Govt. and feels assured, that none will receive it, 
with more regret than the venerable and disinterested patriot, now 
discharging the functions of Executive chief. The people of the 
United States, too ever sympathizing with their brethren of the South, 
will hear with heartfelt concern; that the hero, whom they delighted 
to name & to compare with their beloved Washington, is no more. 

The Undersigned unites with this Govt. in hoping, that notwith- 
standing the recent calamitous event, the relations of friendship 
existing between Colombia and the United States, will be preserved 
unimpaired & uninterupted;* and he trusts, that Colombia, united 
and at peace, will go on steadily & firmly, in the march to national 
glory and to national happiness. 

The Undersigned renews to the Honorable Mr. Borrero, the assur- 
ances of his most distinguished consideration and respect. 

(signed) T. P. Moore 
Legation of the U.S. 
Bogotaé Jan" 11. 1831. 
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By His Excellency Dr. Homero Vitrert LAFRONTE, 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of Ecuador in the United States 


VERYTHING in the life of Siméon Bolivar reveals the genius. 
In Bolivar we find in the highest degree those general charac- 
teristics which bespeak the creative genius. The grandeur of his 
forceful vitality; his cosmopolitan outlook upon the world’s pano- 
rama; the keenness of his powerful intelligence; the strength of his 
resolute will; his unshakable faith in the justice of the cause he was 
defending; his courage and tenacity of purpose; his firm domination 
over men and circumstances, over crowds and armies and situations; 
the variety of his talents and his wonderful ability to make use of 
them all to good advantage—all these elements combined to make of 
the Liberator a superb and unique figure. 

The life of Bolivar, rich as it was in experiences of all kinds, varied, 
complex, harassed, and intense, and constantly exposed to death’s 
pitiless blows and man’s ingratitude, was heroic in war and in peace, 
crowned with an aureole of glory, and beset with sorrow and dis- 
illusion; a life that might well have accounted for the activities, not 
of a single man, but of a host of heroes. 

Beheld from afar, with the perspective of time, the lofty figure of 
Bolivar grows even greater, assuming such magnitude and such 
significance that no book or canvas, no statue or monument, can 
begin to do justice to the qualities of the Liberator. 

The life and accomplishments of Bolivar are so great that it is 
difficult to treat them as a whole. Many times has the attempt 
been made, only to leave us splendid fragments, milestones along 
the road to that complete work which shall one day depict the genius 
of America’s hero. 

These splendid contributions, these fragmentary studies, are be- 
coming more and more numerous. They appear in all languages, in 
all parts of the world, for all mankind proclaims the Liberator its 
hero, whose lofty genius ennobles and does honor to the entire human 
race. 

It is natural that the nations of America should give special atten- 
tion to studies and researches on the subject of Bolivar. He is the 
hero par excellence, the amazing genius who casts a spell over us all. 
Favorite son of liberty and of glory, he felt himself called to a high 
destiny, to his mission of Liberator, and he gave his whole life 
freely; never hesitating for a moment, he utilized everything good 
that might serve his purpose and trod the evil under foot; a 
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large part of the world of Columbus awoke to liberty at the flash of 
his victorious sword. 

There is not a country in America that does not offer Bolivar its 
scholarship and its homage. The best writers, the most renowned 
historians, the most authoritative critics, the keenest sociologists, 
all have dedicated their pens to analysis of the Liberator’s life and 
work. And the literature on Bolivar, already rich and vigorous, is 
being increased every day, continually opening up new possibilities, 
discovering new aspects, making it plain that the tremendous many- 
sided personality of Siméon Bolivar presents new features, scarcely 
glimpsed as yet, and requiring still more study. 

The Republic of Ecuador has had her share in these tributes to the 
Liberator. Many of her greatest writers have honored themselves 
by studying the career of Bolivar, or by singing his praise in beautiful 
prose or in melodious verse. 

We may mention here, as an example, José Joaquin de Olmedo 
(1780-1847), who produced the celebrated and still unrivaled hymn 
to Bolivar, La Victoria de Junin; Julio Castro (1836-1896), noted 
jurist and diplomat, who wrote astudy, Bolivar considerado como Orador; 
Juan Montalvo (1833-1889), the Cervantes of America, who devoted 
marvelous pages to the Liberator in his treatise on Los Héroes de 
la Emancipacién de la Raza Hispanoamericana; the distinguished 
Remigio Crespo Toral, still living, who wrote in verse Los Ultimos 
Pensamientos del Liberador, and etched a prose portrait of Bolivar, el 
Heéroe y el Genio de América. We must not forget Manuel J. Calle 
(1866-1918), one of the most versatile American journalists of his 
day, who left us his beautiful Leyendas del Tiempo Heroico; nor the 
learned and delightful Victor Hugo Escala, whose Medallones tell the 
story of outstanding episodes of Bolivar’s life. Nor must we fail to 
speak of Carlos A. Vivanco, that modest yet able investigator whose 
Cronologia del Libertador follows the life of Bolivar, day by day, with 
the patience of a medieval monk. 

But Ecuador’s valuable literary offering is not her only tribute. 

Beside it stand the fervent devotion and firm loyalty of the whole 
Ecuadorean nation to Bolivar and to his memory, a devotion and 
loyalty recognized and acknowledged by the sister nations who owe 
him their liberty. Caracas, the hero’s birthplace, once solemnly and 
officially declared that Ecuador had taken the lead in loyalty to the 
Liberator, thus conferring a high honor upon that country. 

It is to show why such devotion and such loyalty have been and 
always will be felt for Bolivar, that these modest lines are written 
in an attempt to follow the Liberator’s career in Ecuador, where he 
left a lasting memory; as long as he remained on Ecuadorean soil, 
this genius of liberty was distinguished for his feats as statesman and 
diplomat, as warrior and as writer, as orator and as man of the 
world. In a word, in Ecuador Bolivar was . . . Bolivar. 
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In accordance with a legislative decree of long standing, all Ecuadorean Government offices 
must contain a portrait of Bolivar. The above picture in the office of the Ecuadorean 
Uesation ia Washington is a reproduction of a portrait painted in Quito when the Liberator 
was in that city. 
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BOLIVAR’S INTEREST IN THE INDEPENDENCE OF ECUADOR 


In 1810 Bolivar first took part in the revolution for independence. 
He was then 27 years of age. The early death of his wife, Maria 
Teresa Rodriguez del Toro y Alaiza, had filled his life with sorrow, 
and after extensive studies and travels in Europe his spirit sought 
peace and repose in the administration of his vast estates. 

In that year Bolivar attended several meetings of conspirators in 
the city of Caracas. There his undeniable gift of leadership and his 
executive ability were quickly demonstrated, and it was seen that he 
was predestined to liberate nations and be their pilot. 

The horizon of Bolivar’s political and military vision was unlimited 
by time and space. His clear and accurate conception of facts and 
circumstances led him to hold that the independence of the Spanish 
colonies was not a local problem circumscribed by the boundaries of 
each of the respective territorial divisions established by the mother 
country. From the beginning of his activity as liberator, Bolivar 
regarded independence as a continental problem, a question of great 
interest to all America, which demanded coordination of forces 
and cooperation among the different peoples not only to obtain and 
preserve independence, but also to found States which should be 
prosperous and worthy of respect. 

In this preoccupation with the fate of countries other than his own, 
that of the present Republic of Ecuador, then the Audiencia of Quito, 
occupied a preferred place in the Liberator’s thoughts. 

In his proclamation of June 8, 1813, Bolivar lamented the fate of 
the ‘“‘noble brothers of the city of Quito”’; and in his speech at Bogota 
on January 23, 1815, he made reference to the ‘‘heroic spectacle of 
triumphs and misfortunes” presented by Quito, together with other 
sister cities of America. 

Later, in his proclamation of November 7, 1819, Bolivar said: 
“Those ancient children of the sun, the brave men of Quito, are 
awaiting us in mortal anxiety. I shall go to that land favored by 
heaven. I shall hasten to Ecuador.” 

It should be noted here that the heroes of emancipation were so 
firmly convinced that Quito was held in subjugation only by force 
that they took her into consideration as though she were actually 
free, when drawing up the constitution of the Republic of Colombia, 
enacted by the Congress of Venezuela at Angostura, and promulgated 
by Bolivar on December 17, 1819. 

Accordingly article 5 states: ‘‘The Republic of Colombia shall be 
divided into three great Departments, Venezuela, Quito, and Cundi- 
namarca. The capitals of these Departments shall be the cities of 
Caracas, Quito, and Bogota.” 

At the end of 1819, the tricolor of freedom was floating over Vene- 
zuelan and Colombian territory. And it was then that Bolivar’s 
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desire to liberate Ecuador took concrete form and began to show 
itself in a practical manner. 

In February, 1820, he commenced to organize an expedition to 
rescue Quito, that proud rebellious city kept under close guard by 
large bodies of Spanish troops. Preparations for the expedition, 
which offered an exhibition of the Liberator’s amazing activity, were 
made by orders to Generals Santander, Mires, Urdaneta, and Valdez. 
In March, 1820, Bolivar gave General Valdez, who had been appointed 
head of the expedition to Ecuador, the precise and detailed instruc- 
tions which were to govern that gallant chief, who had General Mires 
as his second in command. 

During the following months, the Liberator took the steps neces- 
sary for the prosecution of his plan to liberate Quito, as attested by 
his abundant official correspondence of that period, especially the 
notes and letters to General Santander. 

In October and November Bolivar issued urgent orders that Gen- 
eral Valdez take Quito before the anticipated armistice with the 
Spanish authorities should be arranged. Bolivar wished to have 
Ecuador occupied by the Liberating Army when the moment arrived 
to sign any armistice or treaty with Spain. On November 7 Bolivar 
disclosed to Santander his intention of going in person to direct the 
campaign against Quito, an intention which he confirmed in a com- 
munication of December 1. 

On December 13, while he was in Barinas, Bolivar received the good 
news of the glorious revolution in Guayaquil, which had taken place 
on October 9, 1820; he was greatly rejoiced, seeing in this event an 
excellent means of hastening the independence of Ecuador. The 
revolution in Guayaquil was of more than local importance; its 
results were of much consequence, not only in Jiberating all Ecuador, 
but also in assuring the independence of Venezuela and Colombia, 
and later in facilitating the initiation and support of the triumphant 
expedition which was to free Peru and Bolivia, and to end, at Ayacu- 
cho, the dominion of Spain in South America. 

Bolivar’s broad vision, which saw every part in its relation to the 
whole, could not fail to note the extraordinary valor displayed in the 
Guayaquil revolution. He therefore wished to give it effective and 
decisive support, not only for the sake of Ecuador but for that of 
Colombia and all America as well. 

On January 10, 1821, he commissioned General Mires to go to 
Guayaquil to congratulate the new government and offer the aid of 
Colombia. On January 11 he ordered Gen. Antonio José de Sucre, 
who had just started south, to take command of the expedition of 
General Valdez; and on the 21st of the same month he directed Sucre 
to go to Guayaquil, since Bolivar could not go in person, as he had 
wished. 
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Sucre was in the south of Colombia when he received the order to 
set out for Guayaquil. On March 6 he was already in Cali, where he 
made rapid preparations for the expedition, and on April 4 he em- 
barked for his destination, taking with him 400 men of the Santander 
battalion. He arrived on the night of May 6, 1821, and on the fol- 
lowing day he presented himself before the Junta, which received him 
with marked demonstrations of cordial esteem. 

For a clear understanding of these historic dates it should be 
borne in mind that the territory which is now the Republic of Ecuador 
was occupied by the Spaniards in the year 1526; that the city of 
Quito was founded in 1534 and Guayaquil in 1537; that the royal 
Audiencia of Quito was set up in 1563, and from the year 1739 formed 
part of the viceroyalty of Santa Fe de Bogoté, which was still its 
legal status at the time of emancipation. 

After Spanish troops had suppressed the independent governments 
established in Quito first in 1809 and then in 1810, the royalist 
authorities collected large forces in the Audiencia of Quito and re- 
doubled their care and vigilance lest fresh outbreaks occur. But the 
patriotism of the brave men of Guayaquil could laugh at the jealous 
care of the Spanish authorities, whom they deposed on October 9, 
1820. An autonomous government was set up, and immediate news 
of the exploit sent to Bolivar and to San Martin. 

Among the leading spirits of the revolution were, in addition to 
the Ecuadorean leaders, the Venezuelan officers, Leén de Febres 
Cordero, Miguel Letamendi and Luis Urdaneta, and Colonel Villamil, 
a native of the State of Louisiana. After some administrative busi- 
ness, a Governing Council was organized in November with the fol- 
lowing personnel: The renowned José Joaquin de Olmedo, president; 
Dr. F. Marcos, secretary; and Francisco M. Roca and Rafael 
M. Jimena. Col. Juan de Araujo was appointed governor of the 
Province. 

General Sucre, in full accord with the Governing Council of Guay- 
aquil, undertook the Quito campaign. On June 29 he left Guaya- 
quil, and on August 19 he defeated the Spaniards at Cone. In Sep- 
tember the Liberating Army suffered a defeat and Sucre returned 
to Guayaquil to reorganize his forces. In January, 1822, he once 
more began operations and took successively Cuenca, Riobamba, 
Ambato, and Latacunga. The campaign ended with the glorious 
battle of Pichincha, which the invincible leader won on May 24, 1822. 

While Sucre was campaigning against the royalist forces of Quito, 
the Liberator did not fail to follow with the greatest interest every- 
thing bearing on the emancipation of Ecuador. Even though he had 
said in a note to Santander that ‘‘whatever General Sucre may 
undertake will be well done,” and that for that reason he (Bolivar) 
need not be consulted, yet the latter did not forget the campaign in 
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the south, but made plans, sent instructions, and often showed his 
earnest wish to go in person to head the army. 

It should be added that when the General Congress, in September, 
1821, elected him President of Colombia, Bolivar declared that he 
would take the oath of office, but would not exercise the power, 
because he wished to share in the campaign against the royalists in 
possession of Quito. And in the address which he delivered before 
the Congress of Cucuta, on taking office as President of the Republic, 
Bolivar made the following reference to Ecuador: 


The Constitution of Colombia shall be, together with the cause of independ- 
ence, the holy altar of my devotion. For its sake I shall go to the other end of 
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Colombia to break the chains shackling the sons of Ecuador, and to invite them, 
once freed, to join Colombia. 


On October 8, 1821, the Liberator said in a proclamation issued at 
Rosario in Ciicuta: 

Men of Quito! The clanking of your chains strikes to the very heart of the 
Liberating Army. That army is marching toward Ecuador. Can you doubt 
that you will be free? And when you are free, can you hesitate to embrace 
those who are inviting you to share their independence, their fatherland, their 
laws? 

With the authorization of Congress to direct the campaign in 
Keuador, Bolivar started south from Bogot& December 13, 1821. 
Sucre, on his part, was to intensify the campaign wherever he thought 
best. 
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On January 1, 1822, Bolivar arrived at Cali intending to embark at 
Buenaventura for Guayaquil; this decision he modified later, after 
resolving to carry on the campaign by way of Pasto. In a proclama- 
tion issued at Cali, on the 17th of the same month, Bolivar wrote: 

Men of Quito! The Colombian Guard is turning its steps toward the ancient 
temple of the father of light. Fix your hopes upon it. Soon you shall see the 
rainbow banners borne aloft by the angel of victory. 

From Cali he proceeded to Popayan, and thence he set forth, on 
March 8, to seek out at Pasto the courageous and tenacious Spanish 
leader Basilio Garcia who, established in an impregnable position and 
relying upon the boldest, sturdiest, and most devoted of the royalist 
soldiers, was confident of stopping Bolivar’s advance toward Quito. 

After several marches and countermarches, encounters, and skir- 
mishes, on April 7 Bolivar won at Bombona a decisive triumph, one 
of the most cruelly hard-fought battles in the entire war of inde- 
pendence. 

Knowing nothing of Sucre’s victory in the Battle of Pichincha, 
which took place May 24, Bolivar granted terms of honorable sur- 
render to Colonel Garcia, and entered Pasto June 8, 1822. There 
Garcia himself told the Liberator of Sucre’s conquest; Bolivar was 
overjoyed, and on that same day he issued a proclamation to the 
Colombians, in typically measured and sonorous phrases: 

The whole of your native land is now free. The victories of Bombona and 
Pichincha have completed your heroic task. In its triumphal march from the 
banks of the Orinoco to the Andes of Peru, the Liberating Army has preserved 
and defended all the length and breadth of Colombia. 

On June 10, 1822, Bolivar the Liberator left Pasto for Quito, where 
his victorious approach was awaited by the man who stood first in 
his esteem and confidence, Gen. Antonio José de Sucre. 


WHY BOLIVAR WAS CONCERNED ABOUT THE INDEPENDENCE OF 
ECUADOR 


The nature of this brief historical article prevents us from referring 
to the documents which prove the interest in the liberation of Ecuador 
of which Bolivar gave almost daily evidence, especially after 1819. 

The reader may well inquire the cause of this earnest and persistent 
interest. Some of the reasons were of an historical and administra- 
tive nature, others were political and military in character, and still 
others rested on a basis of intrinsic justice. 

The historical and administrative reasons will be clearly understood 
only if werecall once more that the Royal Audiencia of Quito formed an 
integral part of the Viceroyalty of New Granada after 1739. It was 
Bolivar’s ambition that the independent nation of Colombia should 
embrace all the territory which Spanish laws and decrees had assigned 
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to the Captaincy General of Venezuela and to the Viceroyalty of New 
Granada. 

Among the political and military reasons must be counted Bolivar’s 
profound conviction that the independence of Venezuela and Colom- 
bia would be neither definitive nor secure until Ecuador, too, should be 
free. 

We have classed as reasons of intrinsic justice all that accumulation 
of historical events which, proving the eagerness of the people of 
Ecuador for independence, had won them the right to the considera- 
tion and help of their fellow Americans. Indeed, the spirit of rebellion 
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and independence in Ecuador, directed against Spanish authority, had 
stood out with such vigor and persistence that from the beginning it 
had found an echo, in one form or another, in all the different territorial 
divisions which constituted the Spanish domain in America. 
Fifty-eight years after the founding of the city of Quito there 
occurred, in the year 1592, the so-called Alcabala Revolution. A 
serious insurrection against the Spanish authorities prevented the 
execution of royal decrees; the rebels attacked the jails and freed 
their imprisoned leaders; a militia was organized which, after over- 
coming the guard, incarcerated the President of the Audiencia. 
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The details of the Quito insurrection were made known in an in- 
teresting and unusual way as well as through official communications 
and private letters, for shortly after the event had taken place, a 
narrative poem was printed which gave wide publicity to the boldly 
revolutionary attempt that had taken place in Quito. Our allusion 
is to a work of the dean of Chilean poets, the celebrated Don Pedro 
de Ofia (1570—?), whose long epic poem, El Arauco Domado, devotes 
one part of canto xiv and all of the long fifteenth and sixteenth 
cantos to the story of the Quito revolt of 1592. Ofna’s book was 
first published in Lima in 1596 and in Madrid in 1605. Another 
poet who treated of this revolt in Quito was the Sevillan Diego Mexia 
Fernangil, as we are told by the learned Peruvian writers, José de la 
Riva Agiiero and Luis Alberto Sanchez. 

The attempted rebellions of 1623, 1734, and 1736 also found echoes 
outside of Ecuador, as did the serious Monopoly Revolution of 1765. 

When the gifted Francisco Javier Eugenio Espejo (1747-1795) made 
his appearance on the political stage of Ecuador, he took up the 
revolutionary cause with uncompromising perseverance, and even ex- 
tended his labors beyond the boundaries of his country. Espejo, the 
scholarly precursor of America’s independence, was the first to con- 
sider the Spanish colonies as a complete and harmonious whole and 
to conceive the idea of the political emancipation of them all. As 
early as 1787 he was carrying on a political correspondence with 
persons in Lima, Popay4n, Santa Fe, and Mariquita. In that same 
year he wanted to go in person to Peru but could not. In 1788 he 
was sent to Bogota for trial, charged with being a ‘State criminal,” 
one who favored the dissemination of ‘‘seditious and subversive ideas.”’ 
He found opportunity to spread his political ideas among his friends 
there, who numbered men like Antonio Narifio and Francisco A. Zea. 

By 1794 the connection between the patriots of Colombia and those 
of Ecuador had become known, and in that same year Espejo began 
preparations for a journey to Mexico, Caracas, and Buenos Aires, 
always influenced by his zeal for making converts to the cause of 
Spanish American emancipation. It was with good reason that the 
attorney in charge of one of the cases in which Espejo was accused 
of being a revolutionary asserted that ‘to institute proceedings it was 
necessary to make official investigations in places far distant from 
the viceroyalty.”’ 

It is no exaggeration, then, for such an historian as the Colombian 
Ricardo Becerra to say, ‘‘Espejo was undoubtedly the boldest and 
one of the most farseeing of the American reformers of his time’’; or 
when a writer of the prestige of Don Gonzalo Bulnes of Chile declares, 
‘“‘Kspejo first preached the right of native-born Americans to govern 
their own countries,’ and also that from Espejo came ‘‘the principle 
of international solidarity which was the hub of independence.”’ 
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In 1795 Espejo died as a result of the hardships of prison life, but 
his disciples continued their plotting. Two carefully prepared revolts, 
however, failed—those of December, 1808, and March, 1809. When 
the leaders were brought to trial by the Spanish authorities, Dr. 
Manuel Rodriguez de Quiroga presented his famous Alegato which, 
declares no less an authority than Don Gonzalo Bulnes, ‘formulates 
the whole doctrine of revolution.’”’ ‘‘Never before,’ adds Bulnes, 
‘‘had so brilliant, so pure, and so harmonious a banner been raised in 
the colonies.”’ 

At last, on August 10, 1809, the revolutionary movement in Quito 
triumphed. A Supreme Council, under the leadership of the Marquis 
of Selva Alegre, was set up after the authority of the Spanish Govern- 
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ment had been disavowed. The revolutionary authorities, in pursu- 
ance of Espejo’s ideas, announced these events “‘to their fellow citizens 
of America,” ‘“‘to the peoples of America.’’ Quiroga issued a procla- 
mation saying: ‘‘Peoples of the American continent, support our 
sacred projects! Quickened by the same spirit which inspires us, 
unite your effort to ours.” 

The Quito revolution had far-reaching consequences in America, 
especially in Caracas, in Cartagena, and in Bogota. Of the commo- 
tion which was produced in Bogota, Bulnes, who has written a fine 
study of El Nacimiento de las Repiblicas Americanas, says: “From 
that moment Quito was the object of the most earnest attention 
throughout the city. For several months Quito was the topic of 
neighborhood discussions in Bogoté. Patriots silently celebrated 
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her victories and lamented her reverses. News of the revolution in 
Ecuador was circulated in anonymous papers passed from hand to 
hand, or in posters affixed to the walls along the streets. In vain 
did the Inquisition issue an edict excommunicating those who received 
news from Quito or were in possession of papers which had come from 
there.’ In Caracas, too, Emparan took energetic measures against 
those who circulated news of the revolution in Quito. 

Later, when the Quito patriots were cruelly executed on August 2, 
1810, the sad news spread rapidly over the continent, inspiring senti- 
ments of devotion to the memory of the Ecuadorean victims, and an 
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indignant protest against the Spanish authorities. In Bogota a proc- 
lamation appeared demanding that society go into mourning for the 
victims of Ruiz Castilla. In Caracas a solemn requiem mass was 
sung in memory of the dead, and on the catafalque of honor was 
placed this inscription: 

To appease the Most High, angered by the crimes committed in Quito against 
American innocence, the Government and People of Caracas offer this sacrifice. 

The Royal Commissioners sent by the King of Spain to clear up 
the difficult situation which existed in the colonies after the Quito 
revolution ardently embraced the cause of emancipation, thus form- 
ing another link between the patriots of Ecuador and those of 
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Colombia. The Royal Commissioner sent to Bogota was Don 
Antonio Villavicencio, Count of the Real Agrado (1775-1816) of 
Quito who has justly received the title of Protomartyr, and who 
served the cause of Colombian emancipation until he was shot in 
1816. The Royal Commissioner sent to Ecuador was Don Carlos 
Monttfar y Larrea, also of Quito (?-1816), who, after serving the 
cause of independence in Ecuador, continued to serve it in Colombia 
until he was executed at Buga by order of SAmano. 

On the other hand, when the deputies from America met at the 
Cortes of Cadiz, the Ecuadorean deputation, consisting of José 
Mejia, José Joaquin de Olmedo, and the Count of Pufoenrostro, 
distinguished itself greatly by its stand in favor of the American cause. 
It is well known that Mejia and the “divine” Argiielles were the most 
noted orators of the Cortes. 

It is with great difficulty that we refrain from including in connec- 
tion with the movement of the Spanish colonies for independence a 
brief account of the life and work of the famous statesman José Mejia 
y Lequerica (1777-1813). 

Gallant defender of the freedom of the press; sworn enemy of the 
reestablishment of the Tribunal of the Inquisition; opponent of the 
use of torture and other infamous penalties; champion of respect for 
the constitution and strict regard for constitutional guarantees; 
adherent to the doctrme of the limitation of royal absolutism, he 
carried on a persistent campaign for the welfare of the American 
colonies, now upholding American rights, now working to mitigate 
the punishment of Venezuelan prisoners and Ecuadorean rebels. 

Charles Le Brun, a French diplomat who settled in the United 
States, wrote a book entitled Retratos Politicos de la Revolucion de 
Espana, in which the description of Mejia justly emphasizes the zeal 
for the American cause always displayed by this orator from Quito. 
He says of him: 


Mejfa . . . Deputy in the Cortes of Cadiz, an American liberal by natural 
inclination, a pretended Spanish liberal; a man who knew the world as no other 
in the Congress, with an understanding of both events and men. Whileé’ the 
liberals were fond of Mejia as an liberal, they feared him as an American. He 
well knew how to direct the discussion toward America without appearing to 
do so, unperceived by the other Deputies, although they were on the watch. 
Argitielles and his party feared him more than all the other Deputies put together. 
He could convert a discussion which was purely national and Spanish in. subject 
matter into a debate on America with the final result of another advance for the 
independence of that part of the world. The Argiiellistas many times found 
themselves mocked when, intending to promote the good of Spain, it turned out 
that, in spite of themselves, their decrees were favorable to America. ... Due 
to his seemingly affected manner and the unemotional nature of his language, no 
one ever knew the ultimate goal of his discourses, until he took advantage of the 
rejoinders which were made him to thrust his argument home. He knew 
when to keep silent and when to speak; and although he talked of everything, 
he never seemed to be ignorant of any subject. 
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We have not space to dwell in greater detail upon the numerous 
patriotic ties with other countries which resulted, directly or indi- 
rectly, from the work of the Ecuadorean conspirators. 

It is impossible to refer at any length to the contribution made by 
other Ecuadoreans to the independence of their sister nations, 
whether they were men of the extraordinary ability of Vicente Roca- 
fuerte, a native of Guayaquil (1783-1847), who played so important 
a role in the political life of Mexico, or simply those of less importance, 
such as Ignacio Torres of Quito, who wrote subversive satires in 
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Chile in 1808 and, having become an ardent revolutionary in 1811, 
was banished in 1814 to the island of Juan Fernandez. 

But by way of summary we may well reaffirm that Kcuador’s 
attempts at revolution had profound consequences throughout the 
continent, and that Bolivar had ample reason, on grounds of simple 
justice, to assure the independence of Ecuador, the first nation to 
sound the cry of liberty and independence. 

Bolivar himself asserted this when, for example, in his communica- 
tion of June 17, 1822, to San Martin, he spoke of ‘‘this extremely 
interesting capital, Quito, so deserving of the protection of all America, 
since it was one of the first to set the heroic example of liberty.”’ 
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Again, in a document dated June 20 of the same year, Bolivar wrote: 


Colombia’s joy has reached its zenith now that she receives into her bosom the 
people of the Republic which first raised the standard of liberty and law against 
foreign usurpation. 

Marshal Sucre on his part, in a communication of May 25, 1822, 
to the Minister of Foreign Relations of Peru, wrote of Quito and the 
Battle of Pichincha: 

Under the eyes of the first nation of Colombia to proclaim its liberty, the war 


in Colombia has been ended by a famous battle which has given the Republic a 
third Bovaea. 








CHAPTER ROOM OF SAN AGUSTIN, QUITO 


BOLIVAR’S CAREER IN ECUADOR 


After Sucre’s victory of May 24, 1822, at Pichincha, the people of 
Quito, meeting on the 29th, resolved to join the Republic of Colombia 
“on the special and formal condition that they have in the Republic 
a representation in accord with their political importance.” 

At the same meeting titles and decorations for the victors of 
Pichincha were decreed. In honor of Bolivar and Sucre it was 
resolved, among other tributes: 

3. To erect a pyramid on the field of Pichincha on the site of the battle (which 
shall henceforth be known as the Heights of Liberty). On the pedestal, on the 


side facing the city, shall be graven this inscription: The sons of Ecuador, to 
Simén Bolivar, the angel of peace and Colombian liberty. On the same face the 
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name of General Sucre shall follow, and underneath: Quito free, May 24, 1822, 
twelfth year of independence, with the names of the leaders and staff officers 
of the united forces. On the right-hand face of the pedestal shall be graven 
the names of the leaders and officers of the Peruvian division, with the names of 
the wounded first, headed by the name of the commander, Colonel Santa Cruz, 
and followed by the names of the companies and of all the troops. On the left- 
hand face of the pedestal, and in the same order, shall be placed the names of 
the companies and of the leaders, officers, and troops of the Colombian division, 
headed by the name of General Mires. On the face of the pedestal toward the 
battlefield shall be placed this inscription: T'’o God be the glory. My valor and my 
blood have ended warfare in Colombia and brought liberty to Quito. Above shall be 
written the names of those who died in battle. On the apex of the pyramid 
shall be placed a figure of the Spirit of Liberty, surrounded by the banners of 
the companies which took part in the Quito campaign, to symbolize the union 
of the States of America. 

9. To place in the chapter room [of the city hall] busts of the Liberator of 
Colombia and of General Sucre, with the arms of the city between them, a glorious 
memorial which shall likewise be displayed in the salons of the palace and in 
other public places. 


After the victory at Bombon&é and the surrender of the Spanish 
troops at Pasto, the Liberator left the latter city for Quito, on June 
10, 1822. On the 13th he was at Tulcan, the first city of importance 
in the northern part of Ecuador, and on the 14th he arrived at Ibarra, 
destined to be the scene of a future military success. On June 16, 
1822, Bolivar entered Quito in triumph. 

From General O’Leary’s Memorias we quote the following para- 
graph in regard to Bolivar’s journey to Quito: 


True lover of nature that he was, Bolivar took great delight in his journey tc 
Quito, with its views of the lofty peaks of Yana Ureu, Cotacachi, Imbabura, and 
Pichincha, perpetually snow-covered in spite of their situation almost on the 
equator. The picturesque valleys of Ibarra and Otavalo rejoiced him, even 
while he grieved at the remembrance that his country’s need had forced him to 
exchange the pleasant and profitable pursuits of the philosopher for the arduous 
duties and hazardous life of the soldier. This beautiful district of [Greater] 
Colombia enjoys every variety of climate, and produces within the distance of 
a few leagues the choicest fruits of different zones. In no province has nature 
been more prodigal of her gifts than in Quito. 


As to the welcome which Quito gave the Liberator, let us recall 
what his secretary, J. Gabriel Pérez, said in a communication of June 
20, to the minister of the army and navy: 


On the afternoon of the 16th of this month, His Excellency the Liberator 
entered this capital in the midst of the wildest acclaim and such transports of 
joy as gratitude and liberty can inspire in eager hearts. The heroic and populous 
city of Quito displayed sentiments that beggar description; for it is impossible 
to describe the transports, nay, the delirium, of a city intoxicated with the joy 
of receiving its Liberator. I can only tell you that every class, every sex, every 
age, showed themselves animated by the same sentiments, and vied with each 
other in giving vent to the joy which filled all hearts. 
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It is impossible to enumerate in detail the honors heaped upon the 
Liberator, for the triumphant hero was almost deified. 

Bolivar, on his part, responded to the enthusiasm of the Ecuado- 
reans by an interest in the administrative affairs of the Presidency of 
Quito, by his polished and winning manner, and by the impassioned 
speeches which swayed the hearts of the multitude. His communi- 
cation to the “Tllustrious Municipality of Quito,” under date of June 
20, began thus: 


Colombia’s rejoicing has reached its zenith now that she receives in her bosom 
the people of the first Republic to raise the standard of liberty and law against 





Courtesy of Dr. Homero Viteri Lafronte 


CHIMBORAZO, KING OF THE ANDES 


‘“‘Chimborazo, stairway of the titans, crown of the earth, impregnable battlement of the New World.”’— 
BOLIVAR, to SIMON RODRIGUEZ, in a letter of January, 1824 


foreign usurpation. The impressive act by which representatives of the people 
of Quito have spontaneously demonstrated to the Republic of Colombia their 
gratitude, their loyalty, and their love signalizes for Quito the opening of an era 
of lasting prosperity, and for Colombia an eternal sense of gratitude toward the 
leading citizens of the southern capital. The name of Quito will be forever associ- 
ated with great sacrifice, noble statesmanship, and spotless patriotism; in return for 
such contributions to her prosperity, Colombia will eagerly exert herself to the 
utmost to shower upon the noble city of Quito the riches of wealth, industry, 
liberty, and national welfare. 


The expression of Bolivar’s sentiments toward Quito and her citi- 
zens was not limited to official documents. It is also found in private 
letters of an intimate and familiar character, such as that which he 
wrote on June 21, 1822, to the Marquis and Marchioness of Toro: 
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This beautiful country, unrivalled in patriotism and in devotion to [Greater] 
Colombia, is very fertile, populous, and rich in prospects; it will constitute the 
largest Department of Colombia, and General Sucre, its liberator, will govern it 
with the warm support of all the inhabitants. 

Incessant industry and a capacity for swift and indefatigable travel 
have always been counted among Bolivar’s characteristics. His stay 
in Ecuador is a good instance of this, for he traversed the country 
from one extremity to the other. 

On June 28 he left Quito for Guayaquil. On July 1 he arrived at 
Riobamba, and after ordering Col. Febres Cordero to make the neces- 
sary preparations for climbing Chimborazo, he achieved the ascent on 
the 5th. He then wrote his famous Delirio (Rhapsody), from which 
we must quote, if only a few sentences, for the sake of delighting in the 
bold and brilliant prose of that superb writer named Simon Bolivar: 

I came wrapped in a rainbow mantle! from the land where the bounteous 
Orinoco pays tribute to the water god. I had visited the enchanted sources of 
the Amazon, and I wished to climb the watch-tower of the universe. I followed 
the trails of La Condamine and of Humboldt, boldly, quailing at nothing; I came 
to the region of ice; I choked in the rarefied ether. No human foot had trodden 
upon the diamond crown which Eternity itself had placed upon the lofty brow of 
the lord of the Andes. I said to myself: This rainbow mantle which has served 
as my banner has been carried in my hands to the very gates of Avernus; it has 
traversed rivers and seas; it has mounted the giant shoulders of the Andes; the 
earth has been leveled before Colombia’s feet, and time itself has not been able 
to stop the advance of liberty. Bellona has bowed before the splendor of the 
rainbow—and can I not climb upon the hoary locks of the giant of the earth? 
I can and will. And possessed by a spirit which I did not recognize, and which 
seemed divine, I left behind me the footprints of Humboldt, and sullied the eternal 
crystals which encircle Chimborazo. Driven onward by the spirit that had 
seized me, I attain my goal, and with fainting heart I stand, my head touching the 
vault of the firmament, my feet on the threshold of the abyss. 


Chimborazo ever held Bolivar’s imagination. In 1821 he wrote to 
Santander: ‘Build me an army capable of defending the glory of 
Colombia in the very teeth of Chimborazo.”’ In his proclamation of 
December, 1825, after Sucre’s triumph at Ayacucho, the Liberator 
said: ‘‘Soldiers . . . where have you not been victorious? . . . South 
America is covered with memorials to your valor, but Ayacucho, like 
Chimborazo, lifts its head high above the rest.” Even in his emotional 
life he did not forget Chimborazo. The name of that towering moun- 
tain appears in the memorable letter which from his deathbed he wrote 
in the solitude of Santa Marta, to his cousin Fanny de Villars. 

Continuing his journey, Bolivar arrived on July 11, 1822, at Guaya- 
quil, where he was received with unbounded enthusiasm. On the 
triumphal arch raised before the house that was to serve the Liberator 
as residence, were placed such inscriptions as this: To Simén Bolivar, 
thunderbolt of war, rainbow of peace, from the people of Guayaquil. 





1 The flag of Colombia. 
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On the 25th, Bolivar received the unexpected announcement that 
the illustrious Gen. San Martin had arrived at Puna. Heimmediately 
sent one of his aides to greet the visitor and to deliver a letter from the 
Liberator urging that the Protector of Peru disembark at Guayaquil. 

On July 26, 1822, Bolivar received San Martin. The people of 
Guayaquil were fervent in their acclaim of the two great generals, and 
on that day and the following there took place the historic conferences 
between the two great leaders of American emancipation. 

San Martin left Guayaquil on the night of the 27th, declaring that 
“Bolivar was the greatest man that South America had produced,”’ 
high praise which did honor both to the Liberator and to the illustrious 
San Martin as well. 

After skillful negotiations in which Bolivar continued the work begun 
by Sucre, Guayaquil passed a solemn resolution on July 31, 1822, 
for incorporation with Colombia. When news of this decision was 
brought to him, Bolivar spoke in part as follows: 

Let Guayaquil ask anything for her happiness and for her glory compatible 
with national sovereignty, and the Liberator will make it his grateful duty to ask 
the representatives of the people in Congress assembled, that Guayaquil become, 
if possible, the most favored Province of Colombia. 

Bolivar’s affection for Guayaquil was very great; many documents 
contain explicit avowals of this regard. As an instance, it will suffice 
to quote the following extract from the proclamation of August 31, 
the day preceding his departure for Cuenca: 

Men of Guayaquil! I am saddened at the prospect of leaving you. I love 
you because of your goodness and your patriotism; in short, because you are true 
Colombians. My heart is filled with mingled tenderness and gratitude toward 
you; but Iam consoling myself with the hope that I may very soon return to you, 
to bring you all the blessings which you have so richly deserved. 

On September 8 Cuenca, the third city of Ecuador, joyously 
welcomed the Liberator. He left that town October 4, and reached 
Loja on the 10th. 

From Loja he returned to Cuenca, and then proceeded to Quito, 
where he arrived on November 7.- Still tirelessly at his task, he 
set out on December 8 for Pasto, entering that city on January 3. 
He returned to Quito on the 22d, and left for Guayaquil on the 30th, 
arriving there February 7, 1823. 

He stayed only a short time in his beloved Guayaquil. The 
necessities of war made him bestir himself, and again he began one 
of his many periods of extraordinary movement, subduing nature 
and vanquishing the enemies of independence. 

Pasto, the unsubdued, still the invincible stronghold of the royalists, 
rose once again and threatened Quito, at that moment defenseless, 
since the Liberating Army was on its southward march, glimpsing 
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from afar the laurels of Junin and Ayacucho. In June Bolivar set 
out for the interior, there to improvise an army. 

The danger was great and the situation difficult. Bolivar and 
his heutenants were obliged to work with extraordinary energy. In 
his proclamation of June 28, 1823, Bolivar portrays the decision with 
which Quito rallied to the defense of her threatened liberty. He says: 

Men of Quito! I have seen your great-hearted consecration to the Colombian 
cause. Even though I remembered your long and unblemished record of patri- 
otism, my heart overflowed at sight of such devotion on your part. With one 
accord you flew to arms, although no such tremendous effort was needed. 

Men of Quito! Accept, in the name of our country, the gratitude which you 
have earned by your fiery zeal on behalf of the sacred law upon which Colombia 
is founded. You have disregarded rank, repose, fortune, and even life itself, to 
take up arms. Your leaders have set a matchless example; your ancient nobles 
were first to enter the ranks; the richest citizen of Colombia, old and infirm, 
shouldered his gun and submitted to the discipline of the common soldier; you 
have all fulfilled this high duty in the spirit of the venerable Marquis of San José. 

Bolivar left Quito on July 7 to seek out the renowned and valiant 
Agustin de Agualongo, whom he defeated decisively at the battle of 
Ibarra, which was fought July 18, 1823. 

But south of Greater Colombia there were nations still to be lib- 
erated, and Bolivar could not rest on his laurels. On July 20 he 
returned to Quito, and on the 24th he left for Guayaquil. On August 
7 he boarded the brig Chimborazo bound for Callao to free Peru and 
to create Bolivia. 

Bolivar spent 14 months on the soil of Ecuador at the time of his 
first visit, and in the course of that period he gave ample demonstra- 
tion of his marvelous capacity for organization, his creative energy, 
and his far-reaching vision of Ecuador’s fundamental problems— 
those of international character, such as the question of frontiers, and 
those affecting her internal affairs, such as education and the opening 
of important roads like that which was to connect the city of Quito 
with the port of Esmeraldas. 

Bolivar’s activities, always multiple and complex, unified yet 
varied, left their mark in Ecuador in historic records of indubitable 
importance. The statesman of firm and determined conviction 
showed himself in the skill with which he brought about the incorpora- 
tion of Guayaquil into Colombia. The conference with the illustrious 
San Martin ensured the prestige of the man who was so great that he 
could envisage America’s problems as a complete whole. The military 
genius gathered laurels at the battle of Ibarra, and proved himself 
once more in the preparations for the expedition which was to liberate 
Peru. The finest writer of his time, he left us the immortal Delirio 
on Chimborazo. And the orator, the tribune, who swayed armies and 
multitudes, found innumerable opportunities to excite admiration, 
experienced the sensations of the man of power and magnetism, won 
applause, and was everywhere showered with blessings. 
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BOLIVAR AND OLMEDO 


The Liberator’s fame had won the hearts of the lberty-loving 
Ecuadoreans from the days when the hero’s proud figure first appeared 
triumphant upon the glorious fields of Venezuela and Colombia. 

Once in Ecuador, Bolivar bound even more closely to himself 
the loyalty of the mass of the inhabitants, and formed personal 
friendships with many of the finest men of the Republic. Of a num- 
ber of these friendships interesting details might well be given, but 
there is space only to mention the relations which existed between 
Bolivar and the celebrated poet of Guayaquil, José Joaquin de 
Olmedo. 

One of Bolivar’s admirable 
qualities was his discriminat- ee : 
ing recognition of merit and 
ability. His respect for Ol- 
medo dated from earlier times. 
The literary ability of the 
Pindar of America first stood 
out with distinctness in 1809, 
while his political gifts made 
themselves felt when the poet 
attended the celebrated Cortes 
of Cadiz as representative of 
Guayaquil. Bolivar, always HG; sve A a 
quick to note everything that Ginsd a “A 
concerned America, followed 
with interest the activities of 
the members of the Cortes, A piece of the set ordered by General Daste for the 
whose decisions were of spe- Liberator, in Quito. 
cial moment to the hopes and 
fears for the present and future of the emancipation of the new 
world. 

From Cali, the Liberator sent on January 2, 1822, a communica- 
tion addressed to Olmedo, president of the Government of Guayaquil, 
and containing these words: 
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PLATE GIVEN BOLIVAR 


The arrival of our army in your city will necessitate further sacrifices, of which 
Your Excellency will be duly informed by General Sucre. JI have given him 
full authority to request them of the government over which Your Excellency 
presides, or to obtain them by such means as are within his power. I have not 
a doubt that Your Excellency will graciously extend full protection to General 
Sucre, that Colombia’s ultimate triumph may bear the impress of Olmedo’s hand. 


On his arrival at Guayaquil, Bolivar was received by Olmedo, still 
President of the government there, and on the same day the Liber- 
ator gave public evidence of his regard for Olmedo, in whom he 
respected ‘‘the genius rather than the office.” 
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After this the friendship between Bolivar and Olmedo became in- 
creasingly close. Bolivar’s personal charm and merits, as well as 
the Ecuadorean poet’s native worth, helped to cement bonds which 
were to endure for all time. The fine fruit of this friendship, the 
exquisite flower of Olmedo’s admiration, was the famous Canto a 
Bolivar, la Victoria de Junin. 

Cornelio Hispano, who writes with learning and felicity upon 
subjects connected with Bolivar, has made a study of the poets 
who have sung of the hero. With keen critical insight, this ardent 
admirer of the Liberator touches mainly upon the poetry of Andrés 
Bello, Rafael Maria Baralt, José Maria de Heredia, José Joaquin 
Ortiz, Miguel Antonio Caro, and José Asuncién Silva. 





5 BOLIVAR AND 
OLMEDO 


From a vanvas by the notable 
Ecuadorean artist, César S. 
Villacrés. 
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As would be expected, he speaks first of all of Olmedo’s Homeric 
hymn of triumph. In one of the paragraphs devoted to this poet, 
Hispano tells us: 

Of all the hymns that have been raised to the glory of Bolivar from the heroic 
days of Junin down to the present time [1930], the most beautiful, the most 
classic, the most harmonious, the most worthy of the Liberator, the best piece 
of epic poetry in Spanish literature, is the Hymn to Bolivar whose theme is 
the victory of Junin, written in February, March, and April of 1825, on the 
delightful banks of the Guayas, by Don José Joaquin de Olmedo, called the 
Pindar of America. 


Before and after the writing of this hymn by Olmedo, many intre- 


esting letters passed between Bolivar and the poet on the subject of 
this epic poem, which was to prove immortal. 
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Bolivar asked the poet to sing of the patriots’ triumphs. After 
Junin and Ayacucho, Olmedo, fired to enthusiasm by those splendid 
victories, began his poem. The poet discussed his work in letters to 
the Liberator, and it is worth while to transcribe a few sentences from 
one of them to give an idea of the degree of friendship between the 
two men. Olmedo says: 

You expressly forbid me to mention your name in my poem. But did you 
think, because you have two or three times been dictator over nations, that you 
could dictate to the muses after the same manner? No, my friend. The muses 
are willful damsels, disobedient, rebellious, and despotic (like proper females), 
free to the point of license, independent to the point of sedition. 

In a letter dated April 30, 1825, he sent the poem to the Liberator, 
and in another dated May 15 he asked insistently that Bolivar give 
his opinion ‘‘in all frankness.”’ 

From Cuzco, ‘‘classic land of the sun, of the Incas, of fable and of 
history,” Bolivar wrote two letters on the subject of Olmedo’s poem. 
In the first, dated June 27, he said to the poet: ‘On the journey I 
received from you two letters and a poem; the letters are from a 
statesman and a poet, but the poem is from an Apollo.”” Bolivar gave 
a general appreciation of the poem, and sent his thanks “imbued 
with a gratitude that has no limits.” 

The second letter, dated July 12, contains a very able criticism of 
the poem, revealing Bolivar as a man of wide and discriminating 
literary culture, a critic of great talent, and a gifted writer who could 
make an unprejudiced literary analysis and leave us thereby a gem 
worthy of the choicest anthology. Olmedo replied from London, 
where he had been sent on a diplomatic mission by his illustrious 
friend Simén Bolivar the Liberator. 

The willful and rebellious muses responded to Olmedo’s peremptory 
summons to sing of Bolivar. Inspiration came. The bold and mag- 
nificent plan was carried out, and the poet’s prophetic words to the 
warrior were fulfilled—their names were linked in immortality. 


PREEMINENCE IN LOYALTY 


To enumerate with documentary evidence all the demonstrations 
of affection and loyalty which the people of Ecuador have continually 
offered to Bolivar and to his memory, would take too long. 

Whenever the Liberator set foot upon Ecuadorean soil, he was 
sure to find himself surrounded by warm-hearted friends and enthusi- 
astic admirers, enshrined in the heart of a nation ever devoted to 
liberty, full of esteem and affection for the genius of South American 
emancipation. 

Moreover, fate had ordained that in actual fact Bolivar’s very life 
should be saved by an Ecuadorean hand. When the blindness of 
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THE COUNCIL OF GOVERNMENT OF GUAYAQUIL INFORMS THE MUNICIPALITY 
OF QUITO OF THE REVOLUTION OF OCTOBER 9, 1820. 
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political passion led to an attempt upon the Liberator’s life, it was a 
woman of Quito, Manuelita Saenz, whose calm courage saved the 
hero of America from certain and implacable death.” 

And in the Liberator’s last years, in those dark days of sorrow and 
disappointment, in the bitter hour of disillusionment, Ecuador’s 
loyalty was always prompt, sincere and unfaltering. Her grave and 
austere voice rang out in a message of gratitude and understanding to 
Bolivar when all others were deserting and reproaching him. 

When, in 1830, the Congress of Greater Colombia accepted from 
the Liberator his oft-tendered resignation from the Presidency of the 
Republic, and it became clear that the great federation of which 
Bolivar had dreamed could never be maintained, Ecuador withdrew 
from Colombia on May 13 of that year, and constituted herself an 
autonomous and absolutely independent State. 





2In commemoration of this event, the Government of Colombia issued gold medals, one of which was 
bestowed upon President Andrew Jackson, as the following quotation attests: 


JANUARY 19, 1830. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

GENTLEMEN: The accompanying gold medal, commemorative of the delivery of the Liberator President 
of the Republic of Colombia from the daggers of assassins on the night of the 25th of September last, has 
been offered for my acceptance by that Government. The respect which I entertain as well for the char- 
acter of the Liberator President as for the people and Government over which he presides renders this 
mark of their regard most gratifying to my feelings; but Iam prevented from complying with their wishes 
by the provision of our Constitution forbidding the acceptance of presents from a foreign state by officers 
of the United States, and it is therefore placed at the disposal of Congress. 

The powerful influence in the affairs of his country which the sacrifices and heroic deeds of General 
Bolivar have acquired for him creates an anxiety as to his future course in which the friends of liberal in- 
stitutions throughout the world deeply participate. The favorable estimate which I have formed of the 
nature of the services rendered by him, and of his personal character, impresses me with the strongest 
confidence that his conduct in the present condition of his country will be such as may best promote her 
true interest and best secure his own permanent fame. 

I deem the present a suitable occasion to inform you that shortly after my communication to Congress 
at the opening of the session dispatches were received from Mr. Moore, the envoy extraordinary and minis- 
ter plenipotentiary of the United States to Colombia, stating that he had succeeded in obtaining the assent 
of the council of ministers to the allowance of the claims of our citizens upon that Government in the cases 
of the brig Josephine and her cargo and the schooner Ranger and part of her cargo. An official copy of the 
convention subsequently entered into between Mr. Moore and the secretary of foreign affairs, providing 
for the final settlement of those claims, has just been received at the Department of State. By an additional 
article of this convention the claim in the case of the brig Morris is suspended until further information is 
obtained by the Colombian Government from the Court at Carracas; and Mr. Moore anticipates its early 
and satisfactory adjustment. The convention only waited the ratification of the Liberator President, who 
was at the time absent from Bogota, to be binding upon the Colombian Government. Although these 
claims are not, comparatively, of a large amount, yet the prompt and equitable manner in which the appli- 
cation of Mr. Moore in behalf of our injured citizens was met by that Government entitles its conduct to 
our approbation, and promises well for the future relations of the two countries. 

It gives me pleasure to add an expression of my entire satisfaction with the conduct of Mr. Moore since 
his arrival at Bogota. The judgment and discretion evinced by him on occasions of much interest and 
delicacy, the assiduity displayed in bringing so nearly to a conclusion within five weeks after his arrival 
claims which had been pending for years, and the promptitude and capacity with which he has entered 
upon other and more important portions of his official duty are calculated to inspire strong confidence in 
his future usefulness. ANDREW JACKSON. 


(James D. Richardson, “A Compilation of the Messages and Papers of the Presidents, 1789-1897,’ Wash- 
ington, 1896, vol. ii, pp. 466-467.)—EDITOR. 
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The solemn act which was signed at Quito May 13 could not fail 
to contain an allusion to Bolivar. That part of it read as follows: 


. . . Ecuador will ever recognize the eminent services rendered the cause of 
liberty by His Excellency the Liberator, whose fame, which is the heritage of 
all Colombia, shall be enshrined among us as a sacred legacy, and handed down 
to posterity for its gratitude and admiration. 


The respective acts by which the various other Ecuadorean cities 
declared their adherence to the movement initiated by Quito, and 
withdrew from Greater Colombia, contained in every case a special 
assertion of loyalty to the Liberator. 


The people of Guayaquil [reads the act of May 19] make solemn declaration 
of their love and eternal gratitude to Simén Bolivar, the Liberator, for his incom- 
parable services to the cause of liberty and to the name and glory of Colombia, 
and for his signal consideration of themselves. 


The act of Cuenca, dated May 20, declares: 


That this Department, which has always supported His Excellency the Libera- 
tor, will hold the immortal Bolivar in grateful memory through the ages 
because of the services which he has so freely rendered to our liberty and our 
independence; and in sign and token of our gratitude, a portrait of His Excellency 
the Liberator shall be preserved in our Hall of State. 


The residents of Ambato, a city distinguished from the earliest 
times for its devotion to liberty, state their adherence in their act of 
May 17: 


Declaring publicly that this pronouncement shall in no way prevent our 
recognition of the incomparable services by which His Excellency the Liberator 
has sealed the liberty of our continent, raising Colombia to the summit of glory, 
and at the same time saving her on repeated occasions from the fury of anarchy, 
services which shall forever command our filial gratitude. 


And similar statements from the other principal cities of Ecuador 
might be cited. 

The first Congress of Ecuador, meeting to draw up a constitution 
for the Republic, honored Bolivar with the following decree, which 
was enacted September 17, 1830, in the city of Riobamba: 


The Constitutional Congress of the State of Ecuador in the Republic of Co- 
lombia, believing that the auspicious day upon which the independence of Ecuador 
is established should be marked by a solemn expression of respect and gratitude 
to the great citizen to whom the Colombian nation is indebted for its existence, 
its liberty, and its glory, 


DECREES: 


Art. 1. The State of Ecuador proclaims the Liberator, Simén Bolivar, father 
of the country and protector of Southern Colombia. 

Art. 2. The people of Ecuador tender the Liberator their everlasting remem- 
brance of and eternal gratitude for his immortal services. 

Art. 3. The portrait of the Liberator shall be hung in all the public halls of 
justice and of State. 
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Art. 4. The anniversary of his birth shall be celebrated as a national holiday. 

Art. 5. The Congress recognizes, confirms, and ratifies all titles and honors 
conferred upon the Liberator by the laws of Colombia. 

When the people of Ecuador learned that the Liberator did not 
have at his disposal the necessary means for a journey to Europe in 
search of health and rest, a fund was raised by public subscription 
in Quito. And we are told, by the scholarly and agreeable historian 
Luis F. Borja, that after a considerable sum had been collected 
Col. Teodoro Gémez de la Torre started out promptly, by way of the 
Chocé6, to deliver it to the Liberator. ‘Unhappily,’ writes Borja, 
“he received on the road the news that the hero had passed peacefully 
away at Santa Marta, and the people of Quito thus found themselves 
deprived of the infinite satisfaction of offering the Liberator a tribute 
which he would have prized, even above its material aspect, for its 
significance as evidence of the unchanging affection of a loyal, patri- 
otic and generous people.”’ 

It is impossible to enumerate before bringing this article to a close 
the countless proofs which Ecuador has given of her earnest devotion 
to Bolivar, but it should be noted that they have been so sincere 
and so frequent that the Government of Venezuela could rightly 
declare, on a solemn occasion, that ‘‘history, which is both judge 
and justice, recognizes Ecuador as preeminently loyal among all the 
peoples of Colombia.” 








BOLIVAR STATUE IN CENTRAL PARK, NEW YORK 


A gift of the Venezuelan Government to the city of New York in 1921. ‘‘ When we read of the enormous 
sacrifice of personal fortune, the calmness in difficult situations, the exercise without misuse of a power 
greater than imperial power, the repeated refusal of dictatorship, the simplicity of your republican habits 
and the submission to the constitution and law which has so gloriously distinguished the career of your 
Excellency, we believe that we see the image of our venerated Washington. At the same time that we 
admire and respect his virtues, we feel moved by the greatest sympathy to pay equal homage to the hero 
and Liberator of the South.’”—DANIEL WEBSTER, J. H. PERKINS, and JOSEPH STORY. 
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(JULY 24, 1783-DECEMBER 17, 1830) 


By James Brown Scorr 


Secretary of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, President of the 
American Institute of International Law, President of the American Society of 
International Law 


N the city of Guayaquil, in the Republic of Ecuador, two military 
men spent two eventful days together in animated conference. 
The year was 1822, the days were July 26 and 27, and the matter was 
how to end the war in which the Spanish American colonies were 
engaged with Madre Espafia. The end was in sight, but each of the 
men in conference was worried about the outcome. Was Latin 
America to be for the Americans or was it to be the playground for 
princes beyond the seas? One of the disputants was Sim6én 
Bolivar, President of the Federated States of Colombia, Venezuela, 
and Ecuador, which owed their independence to his efforts; the 
other was of the south, José de San Martin, then Protector of Peru, 
with the liberation of Argentina and Chile to his credit. 

To us the question may seem in retrospect to be academic, but to 
them it was real and imminent. Was not a prince of the House of 
Braganza in Brazil about to become the Emperor of that imperial 
domain? Indeed, had not Iturbide, who had just broken the Spanish 
power in Mexico, concluded a treaty at Cordoba on August 24, 1821, 
by virtue of which a European should be seated upon a Mexican 
throne? And did not the Protector of Peru lean to a monarchy, with 
European princes in mind? More than suspecting his views, Bolivar 
wrote to San Martin under date of November 15, 1821, a letter which 
eventually brought the two together: 

At present the liberty of the southern Provinces of Colombia and the complete 
expulsion of the enemies who remain in South America is of increasing importance, 
because events in Mexico will give a new aspect to the American revolution. This 
new order of things gives me reason to believe that, if the Spanish cabinet accepts 
the treaty ...agreed to in Mexico, and if Ferdinand VII or some other European 
prince goes to that country, Spain will entertain similar designs in regard to all 
the other independent governments of Spanish America: she will desire to termi- 


nate her differences with them upon the same principles accepted in regard to 
Mexico. 


What were likely to be the consequences, in Bolivar’s opinion? 


The transfer of Kuropean princes to the New World and their support by the 
monarchs of the Old World may produce important alterations in the policy 
adopted by the Government of America. 
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What, then, was to be done? 


Accordingly, I am more than ever of opinion that it is indispensable to complete 
the expulsion of the Spaniards from the entire continent. 


How was this to be done? 


We should draw closer together and agree to engage with the new enemies 
and with the new means which they can employ. 

However the views of the Liberator or Protector might differ as 
to the best interests of the American States, they were agreed on the 
wisdom of cooperating. In the beginning of the fateful year of 1822 
San Martin announced in the sixth number of the Gazette of the 
Government, published at Lima on the 12th of January, his opinion 
that an interview of the two was not only in the interest of their 
respective States but necessary. In a matter of such importance 
his exact language is essential: 

The cause of the American Continent leads me to realize a design which arouses 
my fondest hopes. I am going to meet in Guayaquil the Liberator of Colombia. 
The general interests of Peru and of Colombia, the energetic termination of the 
war which we wage, and the establishment of the destiny which America is rapidly 
approaching make our interview a necessity, inasmuch as the order of events has 
constituted us in a high degree responsible for the success of this sublime 
undertaking.! 

On July 13, in replying to Bolivar’s letter of June 17, 1822, offering 
‘troops,’ San Martin wrote: ‘‘Peru is the only field of battle which 
remains in America: There those men should unite who wish to 
share the honor of the last triumph over the forces which have been 
vanquished in the rest of the continent.”” The Argentinian patriot 
was right: the ‘‘last triumph” was shortly to be won, but, through his 
elimination of self, it was to be the sword of Bolivar which should 
tip the scales. 

Each was familiar with the achievements of the other and also with 
his views; they were to meet in person, and each keen and interested 
observer has expressed his views of the other. Two days after the 
interview Bolivar, writing of his visitor, said that his character 
appeared to him to be decidedly military; that he appeared to be 
active, prompt, and not obtuse. A later view expressed was that he 
had appeared the same that he seemed to those persons who judged 
him in the most favorable manner. And still later, in a letter to Don 
José de Lamar, after San Martin’s withdrawal from the contest: 
‘‘General San Martin had the respect of the army which was accus- 
tomed to obey him, while the people of Peru considered him as their 
liberator. Besides, he had been fortunate,” so also Bolivar and Sucre, 
‘‘and you know that illusions lent by fortune are at times worth more 





1 Preamble to Decree of the Protector of the 12th of January, 1822, Mitre: Historia de San Martin, Vol. 
III, second edition, 1890, p. 610. 
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than merit. In fine, my friend, Peru has lost a good captain and a 
benefactor.” 

San Martin’s opinion, likewise expressed later, but when Bolivar’s 
career as a whole was before the world, is in the nature of a 
‘‘character.”’ 

He appeared to possess much pride, which hardly harmonized with his habit 
of never looking into the face of the person whom he addressed—at least unless 
that person was greatly his inferior. 

I was able to convince myself of his lack of frankness in the conferences which 
J had with him at Guayaquil [where the greatest of the Spanish American world 
met for the first and only time], for he never responded in a positive manner to 
my propositions but always in evasive terms. .. . 

His manners were distingué and showed the good education which he had 
received. ... 

Public opinion accused him of excessive ambition and an ardent thirst for com- 
mand—a reproach which he himself has completely justified. 

People credited him with great disinterestedness, and that justly, for he died 
in poverty. 

Rivals are wont to dwell upon the reverse of the medal, and a 
word of praise goes a long way. 

What were ‘“‘the propositions”? to which Bolivar replied in ‘evasive 
terms’? Two days after the interview he wrote a letter to General 
Santander, then Vice and Acting President of Colombia, the first of 
the three from which extract has been made, containing what is said 
to be a memorandum of Bolivar’s conversations with his illustrious 
visitor. In this important document San Martin is represented as 
desiring to see ‘‘the foundations of government well established” 
before he withdrew from public life, and then quoted to the effect 
“that the Government should not be democratic in Peru, for such a 
system did not suit that country; and that there should come from 
Europe a prince who would take complete charge of the State.”’ 

To this Bolivar replied, and doubtless at greater length than in 
his letter of the previous year to San Martin on the same subject, 
“that the introduction of European princes would not suit America 
or Colombia, for they were so different from our peoples: that, for 
his part, he would oppose this, so far as he was able,” and, fortunately 
for us, Bolivar was able to do so; ‘‘but that he would not object to the 
particular form of government which each State wished to adopt for 
itself.” On this point, the memorandum contents itself with the 
statement that Bolivar “added his thoughts in regard to the character 
of governments,” specifically referring, however, ‘‘to his discourse 
to the Congress of Angostura,” of February 15, 1819, thus giving to 
that important document even greater weight for those who are 
interested in his conception of the State, the extent of its powers, 
and their distribution among the branches of Government. 





, 


GENERAL JOSE DE SAN MARTIN 


Illustrious Argentine patriot, ‘‘ Protector of Peru,’ and victor in the battles of Chacabuco and Maipu. 
This bust is in the Gallery of Patriots in the Pan American Union. 
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To Bolivar’s exposition of his views, ‘‘the Protector of Peru” is 
made to reply “that the European prince would arrive later.” 
“Whereupon,” the memorandum continues, without break, “ Bolivar 
responded that he would never agree to allow such princes to be 
enthroned in America; that he would prefer to invite General Iturbide 
to accept the throne, in order that no Bourbons, or Austrians, or 
other European dynasty should come to America.” 

It would be unfair to San Martin not to add that, reading aright 
the ambition of Bolivar, he had offered to serve under ‘‘his orders’’— 
an offer which was not accepted, although San Martin assured 
Bolivar, in a letter to him within a month of the interview, ‘“‘that it 
would have been the acme of happiness for me to have terminated the 
war of independence under the orders of a general to whom America 
owes her liberty. Fate,” San Martin continued, ‘decreed otherwise.” 
Fate is made to cover a multitude of sins, but it is often the right or 
wrong action of a dominating man at a crucial moment, as he is 
happily inspired or badly advised. Bolivar was right not to accept 
San Martin’s offer, because the supreme command under such cir- 
cumstances would have been uncomfortable; the chances of misun- 
derstandings would have been legion; and, as the crowning victories, 
within the next four years, of Junin and Ayacucho amply showed, 
Bolivar did not need even San Martin’s cooperation in “the last 
triumph over the forces which have been vanquished in the rest of 
the continent.”’ 

But the victory of Bolivar at Guayaquil was greater than any 
which he had previously won or later was privileged to gain, for it 
was over San Martin, who had never been conquered, and the triumph 
of Bolivar in the two days’ interview at Guayaquil in July of 1822 
made it a certainty in advance of Monroe’s resounding pronounce- 
ment in December, 1823, that the Americas were to be politically 
separated from the older world by a barrier more impassable than the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans—a spiritual, moral, and intellectual 
achievement which, in the retrospect of a hundred years, seems to be 
the supreme contribution of Bolivar not only to America but to the 
world at large. 

* ok kK ok * °K * 

Bolivar ranks indeed high as a soldier and commander in chief, for 
his local victories in Venezuela, Colombia, and Ecuador established 
their independence of Spain, and his victories of Junin and Ayacucho 
in Peru were continental in their consequences, broke the spirit of 
Spain, and assured the Spanish American States of their acquired 
independence. However, it is a fact that the reputation of the 
“Liberator,” as he is appropriately called, is to us of to-day, in the 
retrospect of a hundred years from his death on the 17th of Decem- 
ber, 1830, that of a political prophet, the interpreter of the politi- 
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cal ideals and soul of his countrymen, and the foremost and the out- 
standing figure in the Spanish American world. 

Prophecy has often been a thing of the desert or of exile, and 
Bolivar would have looked upon his two years in the West Indies, 
from 1815 to 1817, as partaking of the nature of both. His initial 
success had ended for the moment in failure, but the two lean years, 
the darkest in his career as emancipator—and likewise the darkest in 
Spanish America—were only fallow in the sense that the seed, already 
widely scattered, needed time to take root, and sunlight to ripen the 
liberal fruit of the future. Bolivar found opportunity for thought 
and continuous reflection, which the fields of battle denied him. His 
letter of September 6, 1815, written in Jamaica, to a gentleman 
variously identified as the Duke of Manchester and a ‘‘ Mr. Heliop,”’ 
is the first comprehensive and abiding statement of his political sys- 
tem, for his was a political as well as a military mind, betraying in a 
marked degree the meditation of the philosopher, the knowledge of 
human nature that comes from contact with life, and the judgment 
and decision of the man of action. 

The incipient philosopher, political theorist, and practical reformer 
are revealed in a manifesto which some three years earlier he had 
issued (in 1812) on offering his services to the inhabitants of New 
Granada, with whose subsequent history his life and achievements are 
inseparable. ‘‘I am, Granadans, a son of unhappy Caracas’’—in 
which city he was born on July 24, 1783, when the independence of 
the United States was as yet unrecognized by the mother country— 
‘“who, escaping miraculously from the midst of her physical and polit- 
ical ruins, is still faithful to the just and liberal system which my 
country proclaimed [in the preceding year], and who comes here to 
follow the banners of independence which wave so gloriously in these 
States.” 

Turning from New Granada, which had in November, 1811, 
declared its independence, he availed himself of the mistakes of his 
Venezuelan countrymen to state certain principles which were then 
and afterwards to be the fundamentals of his system of thought and 
are an interesting introduction to his practical philosophy: 

The codes consulted by our magistrates were not those in which they might 
learn the practical science of government; but those which have been invented 
by certain benevolent visionaries, who, imagining chimerical republics, have 
thought it possible to attain political perfection, assuming the perfectibility of 
the human race. Thus it is that we have had philosophers in place of chiefs, 
philanthropy in place of legislation, dialectics in place of tactics, and sophists 
in place of soldiers. 

The constitutional system of the United States neither then nor 
later accorded with his political philosophy, for the local divisions of 
the countries which were proclaiming their independence were not 
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States but Provinces, and therefore unlike the States which, in their 
united capacities, form the American or Federal Union: 

Although the federal system of government is the most perfect system and 
the most apt to promote the happiness of man in society, yet that system is the 
most antagonistic to the interests of our infant states. Generally speaking, not 
all of our citizens are in a position to exercise their political rights in the fullest 
measure, for they lack the political virtues which mark the true republican— 
virtues which are not acquired under absolute governments that do not recognize 
the rights and duties of the citizen. 


We are now prepared for the larger formulation of his views in the 
letter from Jamaica and their extension to the Spanish American 
world. The fate of Spain was that of Rome, whose empire had sepa- 
rated into States with governments framed to meet their varied 
needs; it would therefore be futile to plan to make of the Spanish 
possessions a single and monarchical State, for the ‘‘clumsy colossus 

. . would fall of its own weight at the least convulsion”; therefore, 
Spanish America would form 15 or 17 independent States, their 
governments would be republican, and for the reasons which he stated 
at length, there are to date exactly 18 republics of Spanish American 
origin, which are so many permanent and impressive witnesses to 
Bolivar’s position as a political prophet. 

It would be an injustice to his memory as a statesman not to repro- 
duce the reasons which caused him to prefer the republic to the mon- 
archy, albeit in a centralized, as distinct from a federal, form. 

1. The well-understood interest of a republic is concerned with its preserva- 
tion, prosperity, and glory. . . . There is no stimulus which excites republicans 
to extend the boundaries of their territory to their own detriment in order that 
their neighbors may enjoy a liberal constitution. They obtain no right, they 
derive no advantage by conquering the neighboring States unless they make 
them colonies, conquests, or allies after the example of Rome. But such exam- 


ples are in direct opposition to the just principles of republican systems; and, I 
may say further, in manifest opposition to the interests of their citizens. 


In passing, he touches on the dangers of overexpansion: 


2. A State too extensive in itself, or by virtue of its dependencies, ultimately 
falls into decay; its free government is transformed into a tyranny; it disregards 
the principles which it should preserve, and finally degenerates into despotism. 


And on the comparative longevity of large and small republics: 


3. The distinguishing characteristic of small republies is stability; the char- 
acteristic of large republics is mutability. Such republics always drift toward 
empire. Almost all of the small republics have lived long. Among the large 
republics only Rome sustained herself for several centuries. This happened 
because the capital city was a republic, while the rest of Rome’s dominions were 
governed by different laws and institutions. 


Forsaking the abstract, Bolivar applies his premises to the concrete 
situation of Spanish America as it seemed to him and to us of to-day: 


4. I think that the Spanish Americans who are anxious for peace, arts, sciences, 
commerce, and agriculture, would prefer republics to kingdoms. . . 
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5. Among the popular and representative systems of government I do not 
approve of the Federal system; it is too perfect; and it requires virtues and 
political talents much superior to our own. For a similar reason I dislike the 
mixed monarchy formed of aristocracy and democracy, which has procured 
so much fortune and splendor to England. 


What, then, is to be done? 


6. As it is not possible for us to select from republics and monarchies the most 
perfect form, let us not become demagogical anarchies or monocratic tyrannies. 
These opposite extremes would carry us to the same reefs—unhappiness and dis- 
honor. Let us seek a mean between them! 





Following these clear-sighted observations, Bolivar made some 
equally clear-visioned prophecies. Regarding Central America, he 
predicted that “its canals will shorten the distances of the world; they 
will draw closer the commercial relations of Europe, America, and 
Asia.”’? He envisioned a congress of American nations, which in our 
day is materializing in a long and unbroken succession of Pan American 
conferences: 

7. How grand it would be if the Isthmus of Panama should be to us what the 
Isthmus of Corinth was to the Greeks! God grant that some day we may have 
the fortune to install there an august congress of representatives of republics, 


kingdoms, and empires to treat and discuss important subjects of peace and war 
with the nations of the other three-quarters of the world. 


Passing prophecies that Chile is likeliest to endure longest as a 
republic and that Peru will ‘‘accomplish a great deal, if she secures 
her liberty’’—prophecies which we should like to extend to every 
republic of the Americas— we may note that Bolivar made a predic- 
tion in the letter which he himself shortly realized: 


8. New Granada will unite with Venezuela— 


in fact, he went himself one better by later adding Ecuador (although 
their inclusion did not survive his lifetime)—and that the resulting 
‘nation should be called Colombia, as a sign of gratitude to the dis- 
coverer of the New World,” which it is not unusual for our Spanish 
friends of to-day to call Ll Mundo de Colén. In connection with the 
creation of Colombia, Bolivar completes his conception of the form 
of government which he then considered as best fitted to a Spanish- 
American country: 

9. Its government may imitate the English Government, with the difference 
that, in place of a king, there will be an elective executive who should hold office 
at most for life, and should never be hereditary, if a republic is desired. There 
will be an upper house of the legislature composed of members elected under no 
other restrictions than those existing in regard to the lower house in England. 


I desire that this constitution should partake of the chacteristics of all forms of 
government, but should not partake of all their vices. 


As in days of old, the prophet was with Bolivar the lawgiver, and 
to each American State with which he was connected he gave— 
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perhaps it is permissible to say imposed—a constitution of his own 
making, for the simple reason which he states within a single sentence: 

10. Colombia being my country, I have an incontestable right to wish for her 
that form of government which, in my opinion, is best. 

These numbered paragraphs were as the Ten Commandments to 
Bolivar, the political theorist and constitution maker. They are, 
however, but samples of his political prescience, which is discouraging 
even to the bookman and closet philosopher, not to speak of the 
professional statesman. Here we have, in good part, Bolivar the 
theorist. 

Within four years he was away from the West Indies, in control 
of a part of Venezuela and establishing the capital of the redeemed 





THE MEETING OF BOLIVAR AND SAN MARTIN IN GUAYAQUIL 


A bas-relief on the facade of the Pan American Union. 


State at Angostura, in the valley of the Orinoco, whither he sum- 
moned a congress of delegates and addressed them. 

The discourse of February 15, 1819, is that to which he referred in 
the memorandum of the interview at Guayaquil, in Ecuador, with San 
Martin in the epoch-making summer of 1822. This is the second 
stage of Bolivar’s contributions to constitutional theory and practice. 

The letter from Jamaica was a mine of theory, from which he was 
to extract the ore and make, as he hoped, a solid, harmonious, and 
substantial structure for Venezuela, not only his country but the 
country of his birth, which no doubt seemed an added reason, if any 
were needed, why Bolivar should “wish” for it ‘‘that form of govern- 
ment” which, in his ‘‘opinion”’ was the ‘best.’ 
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The way to grasp Bolivar’s astounding breadth and depth of mind 
and the reason why he overtops the common level of mankind of his 
day, as well as ours, is to put in a few numbered paragraphs the 
lessons in constitutional government which he professed to his country- 
men in 1819, and to San Martin, his recalcitrant pupil of 1822, to 
whom he assigned the undisclosed rating of ‘‘not obtuse.”’ 

There is nothing better than Bolivar’s advice of short terms for 
public officials: 


1. The continuation of authority in the same person has often proved the 
undoing of democratic governments. Frequent elections are essential to the 
system of popular government, because there is nothing so dangerous as to suffer 
power to be vested for a long time in one citizen. The people become accustomed 
to obeying him, and he becomes accustomed to commanding, hence the origin of 
usurpation and tyranny. A proper jealousy is the guarantee of republican 
liberty, and our citizens must very justly fear that the same magistrate who 
has governed them for a long time may continue to rule them forever.2 

It was natural that Bolivar should be opposed to a federal union 
of the Spanish American Republics, considering, as he did, each sepa- 


rate and distinct, with varied conditions and different problems: 


2. The more I admire the excellence of the Federal Constitution of Venezuela, 
the more I am persuaded of the impossibility of adopting it in our State. 


His reference to the North American system is courteous but meas- 
ured and unfavorable: 


3. And, in my opinion, it is remarkable that its model in North America 
endures so successfully, and is not overthrown in the presence of the first trouble 
or danger. The United States is a unique model of political virtues and moral 
education. It has been cradled in liberty, it has been reared in freedom and 
lives on pure liberty. Although in many respects that people is unique in the 
history of humanity, it is remarkable, I repeat, that a system so weak and com- 
plicated as the federal system should have endured in circumstances as difficult 
and delicate as those which have existed.! 


It must be admitted that Bolivar’s reasons for refusing to accept 
the federal form of government of the Northern Republic are sound. 
But Bolivar makes his objections more convincing, if possible, by a 
statement of the differences between the two worlds. With telling 
effect, he invokes the authority of Montesquieu, whom the North 
Americans were never weary of citing in behalf of their system: 

4. But whatever the case may be, as regards the American Nation, I must 
say that nothing is further from my mind than to try to assimilate the conditions 
and characters of two nations as different as the Anglo-American and the Spanish 
American. Would it not be extremely difficult to apply to Spain the code of 
political, civil, and religious liberty of England? It would be even more difficult 
to adapt to Venezuela the laws of North America. Does not l’Esprit des Lois 
state that the laws must be suited to the people for whom they are made; that 





? Translated from Bolivar’s address at the Congress of Angostura. $Id. 4 Id. 
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it is a great coincidence when the laws of one nation suit another; that laws 
must bear relation to the physical features of a country, its climate, its soil, 
its situation, extent, and the manner of life of the people; that laws must have 
reference to the degree of liberty that their constitution provides, to the religion 
of the inhabitants, their inclinations, wealth, number, trade, customs, and 
manners? Such is the code that we should consult, not that of Washington.’ 


In the letter from Jamaica he had eschewed the federal system of 
the North and the British system of the Old World in favor of a via 
media. But in the interval his views had undergone a change. He 
had become an Anglican—if such a term be permissible in the 
political world—indeed, he was already an Anglophile when San 
Martin and Bolivar conversed for the better part of two days in 1822. 
“T perceived,” the former relates—‘‘and Bolivar himself told me— 
that those officers in whom he had most confidence’’—Sucre always 
excepted, be it said in passing—‘‘were the Englishmen who served 
in his army.’ He admitted then, as always, at least in outward 
form, the superiority of the republic to the monarchy for Venezuela, 
as for every other American state: 

5. A republican government has been, is, and must be that of Venezuela, based 


on the sovereignty of the people, the division of power, civil liberty, the prohibi- 
tion of slavery, the abolition of monarchy and of privileges.® 


Nevertheless, the example of Great Britain and its experience were 
persuasive and worthy of more than consideration: 


6. No matter how thoroughly the executive power of England is examined 
it can but be considered as the most perfect model, whether for a kingdom, an 
aristocracy, or a democracy. Let us apply to Venezuela this sort of executive 
power in the person of a President appointed by the people or their representa- 
tives, and we shall have taken a long step toward national happiness.’ 


Not only was this so in legislative matters, 1t was especially so in the 
duties attached to executive power: 


7. Nothing is more dangerous to the people than a weak Executive; and if 
in a monarchy it has been deemed necessary to grant the Executive so many 
powers, how much more indispensable are those powers in a republic! .. . 

A republican Executive is a man isolated in the midst of society, charged with 
restraining the impulse of the people towards license and the inclination of judges 
and administrators towards abuse of the law.’ 


The weight of responsibility and the pressure upon an executive, 
which Bolivar himself so well knew, are described: 


8. He is responsible to the legislative body, the Senate and the people; he is a 
single individual resisting the combined attack of the opinions, the interests, and 
the passions of the social state, who, as Carnot has said, does nothing but con- 
tinually struggle between the desire to dominate and the desire to escape 
domination. He is, in short, an athlete pitted against a multitude of athletes. 


§ Id. 8 Id. Id. 8 Id. 
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To correct this weakness the Executive must possess great energy with which 
to meet the resistance which the legislative power, the judiciary, and the people 
necessarily oppose to the Executive in a republic. If all the means justly granted 
to the Executive are not placed within his reach, the Executive power will 
become useless or subject to abuse. The death of the Government will ensue, 
and the heirs will be anarchy, usurpation, and tyranny.® 


The conclusions which he draws are indeed true, if but the premises 
be correct, and, supposing that they are, where is the line to be drawn? 
We of to-day are still in quest of the answer. 

Bolivar laid great stress, and properly, on the judiciary, which was 
to be independent; he recommended the jury system, which is not 
looked upon by us of the North with the favor of yesterday; he advo- 
cated, as we of to-day should also, wise civil and criminal codes, and 
laws in accordance with the needs and desires of the society in which 
they were to be applied: 

9. The Venezuelans love their country, but they do not love its laws, because 
these were noxious and the source of evil. . . . If there is not a sacred respect 
for the country, for its laws and authorities, society enters into a state of con- 
fusion, an individual conflict between man and man, hand to hand. 


. our laws are sorry relics of all the ancient and modern despotisms; . . 
let us frame a code of Venezuelan laws.!° 


Hitherto Bolivar had contented himself with three branches of 
government. A fourth makes its appearance, and it apparently came 
to stay, for it is retained in the carefully drawn constitution for the 
State of Bolivia, named for him and by which he was requested to 
frame the scheme of government some seven years later. The idea of 
a council of censors is thus introduced: 

10. Let us give our Republic a fourth power, having jurisdiction over youth 
and the hearts of men, over public spirit, good customs, and republican morality. 
Let us establish such an Areopagus to watch over the education of children, over 
national instruction, that it may purify whatever is corrupt in the republic, may 
denounce ingratitude, selfishness, coldness of love for the country, idleness, 
negligence; that it may pass judgment upon the first signs of corruption, and 
perniciousexamples. . . .1l! 


Such a council of censors was also new to the Congress of Angostura, 
whose members, however, failed to accept it, although they printed 
the proposal as an appendix to the constitution, to be read and known 
to the world at large.” 





97d. 10 Td. Jd, 

12 The censor, however, was not unknown in North America. In the first constitution of Pennsylvania, 
framed in 1776, there is the following provision: 

“SECT. 47 In order that the freedom of the commonwealth may be preserved inviolate forever, there 
shall be chosen by ballot by the freemen in each city and county respectively, on the second Tuesday in 
October, in the year one thousand seven hundred and eighty-three, and on the second Tuesday in October, 
in every seventh year thereafter, two persons in each city and county of this state, to be called the COUN- 
CIL OF CENSORS; who shall meet together on the second Monday of November next ensuing their 
election; the majority of whom shall be a quorum in every case, except as to calling a convention, in which 
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It was an honor which any man would appreciate to have a State 
bear his name, and the request wasno doubt agreeable to Bolivar to draft 
a constitution for his namesake, of which he was officially proclaimed 
the father, protector, and first President, as he had already done for 
the country of his birth and for Colombia, whereof he was a citizen. 

We are justified in presuming that Bolivar meant to embody in 
the draft the experience which he had had in constitution making 
and remaking, and to endow the youngest of the then republics with 
an instrument of government which would be adequate to its con- 
ditions and needs and be a model for future Spanish American States. 
His faithful secretary and companion in arms, General O’Leary, more 
than intimated this when he wrote of the task at hand: ‘So great 
was his soul that he would not sacrifice his convictions, which were 
sustained by reason and experience, upon the altar of popularity. 
.. . He sought a system which would be strong enough to curb 
revolutions and not theories which would foment them.” 

Moreover, Bolivar himself wrote, in the discourse composed to 
explain the draft, ‘‘All of my powers have been employed in setting 
forth my opinions on the method of governing free men on the 
principles adopted among civilized people.” ! 

The Constitution for Bolivia was one of powers and checks and 
balances. The President, with functions much like the Chief Execu- 
tive of the United States, was to be elected by the Congress and to 
serve for life, to be replaced upon death or disability by a Vice 
President, whose ordinary duty was to preside over the Cabinet, 
consisting of a Secretary of the Interior and Foreign Affairs, a Secre- 
tary of Finance, and a Secretary of War and Navy. The Bolivian 





two-thirds of the whole number elected shall agree: And whose duty it shall be to enquire whether the 
constitution has been preserved inviolate in every part; and whether the legislative and executive branches 
of government have performed their duty as guardians of the people, or assumed to themselves, or exercised 
other or greater powers than they are intitled to by the constitution: They are also to enquire whether the 
public taxes have been justly laid and collected in all parts of this commonwealth, in what manner the 
public monies have been disposed of, and whether the laws have been duly executed. For these purposes 
they shall have power to send for persons, papers, and records; they shall have authority to pass public 
censures, to order impeachments, and to recommend to the legislature the repealing of such laws as appear 
to them to have been enacted contrary to the principles of the constitution. These powers they shall 
continue to have, for and during the space of one year from the day of their election and no longer: The 
said council of censors shall also have power to call a convention, to meet within two years after their 
sitting, if there appear to them an absolute necessity of amending any article of the constitution which may 
be defective, explaining such as may be thought not clearly expressed, and of adding such as are necessary 
for the preservation of the rights and happiness of the people: But the articles to be amended, and the 
amendments proposed, and such articles as are proposed to be added or abolished, shall be promulgated 
at least six months before the day appointed for the election of such convention, for the previous consid- 
eration of the people, that they may have an opportunity of instructing their delegates on the subject.” 
F. N. Thorpe’s The Federal and State Constitutions, Colonial Charters, and Other Organic Laws of the States, 
Territories, and Colonies now or heretofore forming The United States of America (Washington, 1909), Vol. V, 
pp. 3091-3092. 

This provision remained a feature of the constitution of Pennsylvania until 1790. It was adopted ver- 
batim in the Vermont constitution of 1777 (Thorpe, Vol. V1, p. 3748) and was not dispensed with until 
nearly a century later in 1869. Lewis H. Meader, ‘‘The Council of Censors” in The Pennsylvania Maga- 
zine of Ilistory and Biography (October, 1898), p. 266. 

1) Translated from the Proyecto de Constitucion para la Republica de Bolivia y Discurso del Libertador. 
(Lima, 1826), p. 3 of the Discurso 
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TITLE-PAGE OF THE PROJECTED CONSTITUTION OF BOLIVIA 


An interesting book in the library of the Pan American Union which also contains the address 
made by Bolivar to the Conzress of Bolivia, May 25, 1826, in presenting the constitution. 
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President was indeed an innovation—instead of serving for a short 
period of years, “this supreme authority must be perpetual,” and, 
like the sun, a center for the lesser planets, ‘‘because governments 
without hierarchies need, more than other governments, a fixed point 
around which may revolve magistrates and citizens, men and things.’ * 
The new President of Bolivia was to be like an Old World monarch for 
life, restrained by a written constitution, or, in Bolivar’s picturesque 
language, one whose “‘head has been removed in order that no person 
may fear his intentions,’’ and whose “hands have been tied that he 
may injure no one.”’ 

It is perhaps permissible to suggest that Bolivar’s career as Presi- 
dent of various countries had been stormy and at times uncertain of 
tenure, so that his preference was for lesser power, with greater 
certainty of tenure. 

The legislature was a triple-headed creation, consisting of a trinity 
of houses, each of which was to consist of 30 members.° The House 
of Tribunes, holding office for a period of four years, was to deal with 
financial and foreign affairs, public works, the Army, and the Navy. 
The House of Senators, whose tenure of office was for eight years, 
was to ‘‘draw up” the legal codes; to deal with ‘“‘infractions of the 
constitution”; with the ‘‘prompt administration of justice’? and 
judicial matters generally; with legal reforms; with the ‘‘approval 
or rejection”? of certain executive and judicial officers, and with 
ecclesiastical matters. The House of Censors, proposed to the 
Congress of Angostura but not adopted by that body, made up of 
30 members, as other branches, but to hold office for life, was to see 
to it that ‘‘the Constitution, laws, and treaties’”’ of the Republic were 
executed and to ‘‘denounce before the Senate” infractions of ‘‘the 
fundamental laws”’ by the President or other high executive officials; 
to propose exclusively laws relating to ‘‘the press, economic matters, 
and education’; to ‘protect liberty of the press,” encourage ‘“‘arts 
and sciences,”’ to distribute ‘‘honors and rewards,’ and to condemn 
to “eternal opprobrium the usurpers of public authority, notorious 
traitors, and flagrant criminals.’”’ In this part of the draft Bolivar 
had his eye on ‘‘the Areopagus of Athens and the Censors of Rome.” 
In passing upon proposed laws the three houses were to act separately, 
except that in case of disagreement they might meet in a joint session 
‘“‘to discuss”’ differences of opinion. Having been ‘‘adopted by two 
houses,”’ the bill was to be sent for promulgation to the President, 
who, if he thought it ‘‘not suitable,” might return it with the request 
that it ‘‘be reconsidered,’ in which case the chambers were to meet 





14 7d., 6. 15 [d., 7. 16 Jd., the Proyecto, Title 4. 
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“majority vote’? deciding once and for all the fate 


in joint session, a 
of the bill. 

The judicial power was to consist of a ‘Supreme Court of Justice”’ 
and of inferior courts. The supreme body was to be composed ‘of 
a president and six judges, together with a registrar,’ with jurisdic- 
tion of cases relating to ‘‘ambassadors”’ and other ‘‘diplomatic agents 
and consuls,”’ as in the Supreme Court of the United States, and, in 
addition, ‘‘criminal cases” relating to important officers of the 
Republic and matters of patronage, and to ‘‘examine papal bulls, 
briefs, and rescripts relating to civil affairs.”’ 17 

Relating to inferior courts was a provision—not to be found in 
the law or practice of the Northern Republic, but favored in many 
countries—for courts of conciliation. The ‘‘justices of the peace in 
each village” were to ‘‘act as conciliators’”’; and, though fiscal pros- 
ecutions were outside their sphere, ‘‘no civil or criminal cause”’ was 
to be commenced ‘unless previously submitted to them.’’ As was 
proper for conciliators, their functions were ‘‘limited to hearing the 
statements of the parties, to informing them of their rights, and to 
effecting between them a judicious accommodation.” Bolivar’s 
judicial system was to enjoy ‘‘absolute independence,” and ‘‘the 
people,” he said, ‘‘present the candidates, while the legislature 
selects the individuals who are to be members of the courts. If the 
judicial power does not proceed from this origin,” he added, ‘“‘it can 
not conserve in its full purity the security of individual rights.” 18 

Certain striking provisions deal with what was termed ‘‘the 
electoral body.’ '® It was to be ‘‘composed of electors chosen by 
popular vote” to serve for ‘“‘four years,” and it was to meet annually, 
early in January, ‘‘to certify as to qualifications” of voters, ‘“‘to 
elect and propose three candidates”’ for each of the ‘‘ vacancies in the 
respective legislative chambers”’ and for the offices of prefect and of 
minor officials; ‘‘to receive the returns of the popular elections’? and 
‘to examine”’ and declare the new officials ‘constitutionally elected”; 
and finally, ‘‘to petition the legislative houses for whatever they 
believe to be favorable to the welfare of the citizens.” 

Having provided for the division of the Republic into Departments, 
Provinces, and Cantons,” Bolivar did not neglect the smaller admin- 
istrative offices. Beginning with the Department,”! he stipulated 
that the ‘governing power” should be ‘‘vested in a prefect,’ while 
the Province should have a governor and the canton a ‘‘corregidor,” 
each of these officers to serve ‘‘for a term of four years,’ with the 


privilege of being ‘‘reelected.”’ Each village was to have a ‘‘justice 





WId.,Title6 ‘8/d.,the Discurso,p.11. 1%Jd.,the Proyecto, Title3. %Jd.,Titlel. 2! Jd., Title 7. 
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of the peace”’ and, where the population exceeded 1,000, an “‘alcalde”’ ; 
both officers were to serve two years, with the privilege of reelection, 
and the offices being of a public nature, ‘‘no citizen without just 
cause”’ was to be ‘‘excused from performing the duties thereof.’ The 
duties of these various officials, as ‘‘determined by law,” were ‘‘to 
maintain order and public security,’ each in his subordinate sphere. 
While not possessing judicial powers, they might, if ‘“‘the public 
peace demanded,” exercise powers of arrest; but they were to give 
notice of such action ‘‘to the proper judicial authority within 48 
hours,” and were to be ‘‘subject to suit”’ for ‘‘any excess of authority 
exercised relative to individual security or the home.” 

Last of all, there isin Bolfvar’s Constitution a single chapter on guar- 
anties, or individual rights.” It guaranteed ‘‘to the citizens” not only 
“civil liberty,” but the right to ‘‘individual security, property, and 
equality before thelaw.”’ It secured to them freedom of speech and of 
the press; freedom to remain in or to leave the Republic. It guaran- 
teed the “house of every Bolivian to be inviolable,” subject only to 
entry ‘‘under the conditions determined by law.” Taxes were to be 
strictly proportionate; there was to be freedom to engage in ‘fany kind 
of work, industry, or commerce” not inconsistent with the public wel- 
fare; and to the inventor was secured the benefits of his discoveries. 
As a final guaranty, it was provided that “the constitutional powers 
can not suspend the constitution nor the laws concerning Bolivians, 
except under circumstances expressly set forth in the constitution, 
and in such case the duration of the suspension must be definitely 
stated’’—a provision not to be found in the laws or practice of the 
Northern Republic but which is to be found apparently elsewhere. 

Bolivar’s Constitution dealt with the temporal relations between 
man and man; into the spiritual domain he did not enter. Religion 
had become to him the right of the inner man, the law of conscience 
as a matter of moral, not political, concern. In this, as in other 
things, his language is the best of comments: 

I shall mention an article which my conscience has forced me to omit. A 
political constitution should not prescribe any religious profession; for, according 
to the best doctrines, fundamental laws are the guaranties of political and civil 
rights: and as religion does not concern any of these rights, it is by nature in- 
definable in the social order and belongs rather to intellectual morality. Religion 
governs man at home, at his work, within himself; it alone has the right to look 
into his inner conscience. Laws, on the contrary, are directed to the surface 
of things; they govern only outside of the citizen’s home. If we apply these 
considerations, can a State direct the conscience of its subjects, guard the observ- 


ance of religious laws, and reward or punish, when the tribunals are in heaven 
and God is the Judge? * 
* * * * * * * 


2 Td., Title 9. 23 Id., the Discurso, p. 14. 
21149—30—Bull. 12 6 
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Bolivar apparently meant to make a definite and permanent 
contribution to the theory and practice of government. He had 
assuredly had experience with the Constitution of the northern 
countries of which he had been President, which Constitutions 
he had inspired, when he had not directly made them. He had 
spared no pains to draft the Constitution for the State which had so 
signally honored him, being the only republic of America to bear 
the name of an American, and, with the exception of Colombia, for 
the naming of which Bolivar was himself responsible, the name of 
any mortal man. Of the Constitution of Bolivia, adopted with 
slight modifications in Peru, and which he hoped that Colombia 
might likewise accept, he is reported to have said: ‘“‘This Constitu- 
tion is the work of ages. To form it I have consulted every ancient 
and modern authority,” probably meaning every authority within his 
reach and in the scant leisure which he was able to spare from his many, 
varied, and taxing occupations. In any event, he recommended 
it as combining ‘“‘the lessons of experience with the counsels and 
opinions of the wise,’’ which is to be taken in the sense that he brought 
to its drafting the immense experience which he had had and that 
he consulted others in whose judgment and wisdom he had reason to 
confide. Indeed, he was a correspondent of Jeremy Bentham, whose 
specialties were constitutions for foreign States and the codification of 
the law of nations. *4 

Certain it is, he took seriously his réle as a constitution maker 
and sought to hit upon a frame of government which would maintain 
liberty as a mean between despotism and license, to frame laws in 
accordance with the needs of each of the bodies politic, which, inter- 
preted and applied by independent judiciaries, would subordinate 





24 See Cartas del Libertador, Memorias del General O'Leary, publicadas por su hijo Simon B. O’ Leary 
(Caracas, 1879-1888), in Volume XII of which, pp. 265-279, is a letter from Jeremias Bentham al Libertador 
dated Aug. 13, 1825. Volume XXX, pp. 318-319, contains Bolivar’s reply dated Jan. 15, 1827, in which, 
after expressing regret at not having received certain works which Bentham had sent him, the Liberator 
adds: 

“Espero con ansia que la bondad de Ud. se sirva dirijirme nuevamente las obras de legislacion civil y 
judicial, juntamente con las de educacion nacional para estudiar en ellas el método de hacer bien y aprender 
la verdad, tinicas ventajas que la Providencia nos ha concidido en la tierra, y que Ud. ha desenvuelto 
maravillosamente prodigando con profusion sus goces 4 los individuos de nuestra desgraciada especie, que 
largo tiempo sufriran todavia el mal y la ignorancia. Yo no podré mostrar 4 4 Ud. bastantemente todo el 
aprecio que me merecen las sabias comunicaciones que Ud. tiene a bien dirigirme, y por lo mismo yo me 
at everia 4 desearque quisiera Ud. continuarlas con su benevolencia acostumbrada.” [Spelling as in 
source. ] 

See also Georg Gottfried Gervinus, Geschichte des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts seit den Wiener Vertragen 
(Leipzig, 1854-1860), Volume IV, p. 13: ‘‘Der Gesetzgeber von Buenos Aires, Rivadavia, war sein Schiiler; 
Bolivar war mit ihm in brieflicher Verbindung; in Guatemala wandte sich J. del Valle, in Brasilien wollte 
sich spaiter der Minister d’ Andrade an ihn wenden um seinen Beistand fiir die Gesetzgebung dieser Staaten. 
Alle Verfassungen, alle Gesetze der neuen Republiken trugen seitdem die Spuren Bentham’scher Einfliisse; 
alle Congressreden verriethen die Bekanntschaft der Sprecher mit seinen Werken, von welchen die Firma 
Bossange 1830 berechnete «0,000 Binde blos in franzésischen Bearbeitungen nach America verkauft zu 
haben.” 
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the community within the State, the State itself, and the community 
of American States to laws of their own creation, impartially inter- 
preted and voluntarily obeyed. 

Whether Bolivar’s scheme of things in detail will one day be 
accepted as are their larger applications, the future alone can deter- 
mine; but it seems safe to predict that the American future will 
be largely Bolivar’s future; independent States, with constitutions 
and laws of their own making, in accordance with their local condi- 
tions and needs, with a series of international congresses for the 
consideration and satisfaction of their continental conditions and 
needs, without intervention, either from non-American nations or 
from the American States themselves. As a soldier of his day, he 
succeeded; as astatesman, he provided the countries with which he was 
connected with constitutions, and he advocated congresses of the 
American States for the framing and codification of the law which 
was to govern their interrelations. The soldier is judged by the 
work of the day; the statesman by the work of a lifetime; a prophet 
by a future which we may not envisage. Bolivar’s success as a 
prophet in the hundred years since his death is a happy augury for 
success in the centuries to come, and in the meantime, his is beyond 
question to-day the greatest influence in the Spanish American world, 
and, instead of setting, his sun looms larger to every generation of 
this our western world. 





BOLIVAR AS INTERNATIONALIST 


By Raimunpo Rivas 


President, Advisory Board of the Ministry of Foreign Relations of Colombia; 
Former Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary in Venezuela; 
President of the Colombian Academy of History; Corresponding Member of 
the Royal Spanish Academy of History; and Grand Officer of the Order of 
of the Liberator 


EPRESENTATIVE men, especially those endowed with some 
R measure of genius, often appear before succeeding generations 
in the light of characteristics other than those which made them shine 
among their contemporaries. Certain facets of personality become 
dimmed with the passage of the years, while others acquire a luster 
unsuspected, perhaps, by the heroes themselves. Now that the 
thunderous assaults of Araure and Boyaca, of San Mateo and Junin, 
have already become almost legendary, Bolivar, the peerless warrior 
who triumphed over every military difficulty, stands out with ever- 
increasing prominence as a statesman; and among his statesmanlike 
qualities he is distinguished particularly as an internationalist. 
Throughout the world, especially in America, he will always be known 
by that most beautiful of titles, ‘The Liberator”; but in proportion 
as the spirit of peace becomes more potent among the nations, this 
champion of arbitration, this defender of the principle of justice in 
solving international boundary disputes, this prophet of a League of 
Nations founded on equality and justice, will claim more and more the 
respect and admiration of the nations. And Europe, for which he 
symbolized in an historic moment the thunderbolt of revolution, will 
surely recognize in him at no distant day one of the unfading beacons 
of humanity. 

BOLIVAR AND SPAiN 


The sentiments of Bolivar toward the mother country were not 
always the same, nor could they be, since the course of events in- 
evitably brought about an evolution in his ideas. In his declarauion 
to the Governor! of Jamaica in September, 1815, he wrote that 
the Supreme Council of Venezuela had at first proposed to defend the 
rights of Ferdinand VII over the American dominions, but that these 
proposals were treacherously met by the Spaniards, who had abused 
the confidence of the peoples. He recounted the cruelties of the royal 
soldiers in his native country and elsewhere, and maintained that 
even in the midst of a war to the death,? neither in the instructions 





1 The identity of the person to whom this famous letter was addressed is variously fixed; to other authori- 
ties he is known simply as ‘‘A Gentleman of Jamaica.’’—EDITOR. 
2 War to the death was decreed by Bolivar June 15, 1813.— EDITOR. 
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issued by the Government of New Granada nor in his own mind was 
there any thought of taking bloody reprisals on the Spaniards, but 
that, in view of the conduct of the latter, he had sacrificed the idea of 
mercy as dangerous to the safety of the country. To fight without 
truce for life, or to die in the tempest, was the way the dilemma defined 
itself in his mind, and in the outburst of wrath kindled in his fiery 
spirit by the stubborn policy of Ferdinand VII he exclaimed, in 
apocalyptic phrases, that deeper than the sea separating the two 
continents was the hatred inspired by Spain in the sons of the New 
World. 

Although he considered emancipation premature, because it had 
been precipitated by the events in Bayonne and by the Napoleonic 
War in the Spanish Peninsula before the American creoles were 
prepared for it, once the movement was begun Bolivar was inflexible 
in his purpose of obtaining complete independence, and he approved 
all means to that end, even including ingenious falsehoods. As the 
tragedy of war to the death faded from memory and, with the uprising 
of Riego, the illusion that a powerful army might subjugate America 
was shattered, there appeared in Spain itself sympathizers with the 
cause of the former colonies, and the sentiments of the Liberator 
toward the mother country were modified. Then his watchword 
became: Peace with the Spanish nation, and relentless war against its 
despotic Government. He was ready for reconciliation on the basis 
of the recognition of independence, since the struggle which aroused 
his ardor when the monarch was all-powerful failed to interest him 
when he regarded that monarch as the head of a moribund party 
whose opponents had ebliged him in 1820 to accept the constitution 
of 1812. 

As victory dawned, the firm and well-defined purposes of Bolivar 
were clearly enunciated in the declaration which he made to the 
Council of Angostura on November 10,1818. According to this decla- 
ration, Venezuela, by divine and human right, was a free and sover- 
elgn nation, independent of Spain, who no longer had any claim to 
dominion over it; still less right had Europe to impose such dominion. 
The mediation of no power had been sought to secure reconciliation 
with the mother country, with whom negotiations would be carried 
on only as between equals, whether in peace or in war. In behalf of 
humanity, however, good offices were sought to aid in arranging 
a treaty recognizing that independence for which Venezuela had 
labored since April, 19, 1810, and she was resolved to bury herself in 
ruins should Spain, Europe, or even the whole world endeavor to subject 
her again to the yoke which she had cast off. After the Congress of 
Chatillon, Bolivar, who had managed, although to no avail, that 
representatives of the new nations should defend the cause of America 
before the Holy Alliance, definitely determined with the solemn 
declaration of Angostura the course of revolution in the New World. 
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SIMON BOLIVAR 


A lithozraph in colors by Maurin drawn from the Gil portrait 
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When the constant fighting, to the glory now of one side and now 
of the other, between the troops for whom Bolivar was the spirit of 
independence and the war-scarred veterans of the stern “ Pacifier,”’ 
Morillo, convinced the perspicacious Castilian leader that Spain could 
never triumph, the struggle changed its aspect, taking on the nature 
of a true international war. Hesitating at first between his desire 
for peace and the fear that negotiations to suspend hostilities might 
prejudice future military operations, the Liberator finally was glad 
to accept the invitation of the emissaries from Morillo to enter into 
a conference. Negotiations were difficult. The Spaniards main- 
tained that the King could not recognize the Republic of Colombia 
because such a step was the prerogative of the Cortes; they asked 
for an armistice and a provisional commercial treaty. Fearful of 
hazarding in battle the fruits of 10 years’ struggle, confident of abso- 
lute recognition the following year, and disturbed by negotiations 
begun by the representatives of Chile and Buenos Aires at the Court 
of Madrid, Bolivar assured the Spanish generalissimo that peace was 
his most ardent wish, but acceptable only on the basis of independ- 
ence for his native country; war and even death were preferable to 
union with Spain. 

In 1820 an armistice was arranged for six months, to include all the 
territory of New Granada and Venezuela. It assumed transcendent 
significance because of the treaty then signed for the regularization 
of war. This treaty not only marked a great advance from the point 
of view of international law, but also was significant for its recognition 
of the new republic, which recognition, although implicit, was much 
more definite than the decree issued August 5, 1813, by the Spanish 
authorities of Caracas on surrendering to the patriot government. 
The stipulations of this treaty, “which regularized war on the most 
liberal and philanthropic terms ever proclaimed by any nation,’ in- 
cluded, among other measures, the return of all wounded, after treat- 
ment, to their respective armies, the obligatory exchange of prisoners, 
and the unqualified prohibition of the death penalty for deserters. 
Moreover, the first step toward reconciliation with Spain was taken 
at this interview in Santa Ana on November 27, 1820, when the em- 
brace of the Liberator and the Pacifier passed from a conventional 
gesture to become the symbol of a generous and fruitful friendship, 
the proof of a tardy but sincere expression of appreciation between 
the representatives of the two opposing forces. 

When Maracaibo was occupied by the patriot army Bolivar tried 
to justify this advance by ingenious arguments, which Restrepo, his 
future Minister of the Interior and historian of the revolution in 
Colombia, considered weak. But, in reality, his policy arose from the 
fear that the return of this much-coveted port would arouse resentment 
in the army, then thrilling with the hope of a definite triumph, which 
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MONUMENT AT SANTA ANA DE TRUJILLO, VENEZUELA, COMMEMORATING THE 
FAREWELL EMBRACE OF BOLIVAR AND MORILLO 


A dramatic incident in the Venezuelan struggle for independence when Bolivar and Morillo, in command 
of the SpanishArmy, embraced, November 27, 1820, after signing an armistice and the famous treaty 
for the regularization of the war. 

The negotiations concluded, the Spanish general stated, through his commissioners, that he desired a 
meeting with the Liberator. The latter accepted with pleasure, designating the town of Santa Ana, 
situated about midway on the road between Trujillo, where Bolivar then was, and Carache, the head- 
quarters of Morillo. Both generals proceeded to the town, accompanied by some of their officers and 
aides-de-camp. 

“Morillo was the first to arrive, and appointed four officers to meet the President of Colombia. He, 
himself, set out later with all his staff to receive Bolivar on the outskirts of the village. On seeing each 
other, they dismounted and hastened to embrace each other, as did General Latorre. 

Morillo had made preparations in the town for a simple but delicate repast. At that feast, an occasion 
in which history beholds the power of justice, the efficacy and value of constancy, and the triumph of 
liberty, Morillo, overflowing with joy, proposed that a monument be erected to perpetuate the memory 
of that day; that a pyramid be constructed, on the base of which should be graven the names of the 
commissioners of Colombia and Spain who had presented, edited, and concluded the treaty for the 
regulation of the war between the two peoples; that the first stone be laid by the President and by him- 
self, who had approved and ratified that treaty, which would be regarded in Europe as an eternal docu- 
ment of generosity and philanthropy; and that over that stone should be renewed their promises of 
strict and faithful compliance. ... The Liberator received the idea with enthusiasm; and Morillo 
and he conveyed to the spot where they first met and embraced a corner-stone, over which they again 
embraced and reiterated their promises.’’-—LARRAZABAL, 


‘ 
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an armistice might delay. Hostilities were renewed, since Bolivar 
considered a new truce dangerous if it did not include recognition 
of independence. This seemed to be still distant, to judge from the 
welcome given by the Duke of Frias to the plan of confederation 
between Colombia and Spain proposed by Zea, to the vexation of the 
Liberator, who disavowed it. He feared lest news of reverses to the 
patriots might perhaps decide their envoys to wish to obtain peace 
without independence. He also feared that the treaty drawn up by 
Iturbide and O’Donojti to settle the situation in Mexico, which treaty 
provided for the transfer of Ferdinand VII to America, might set a 
precedent for the other colonies. With complete understanding of the 
historic panorama, he declared indispensable the expulsion of every 
Spaniard from the continent and the union of the rising nations for 
the mutual assurance of their integrity. He invented messages relat- 
ing to conciliatory proposals from Spain and the favorable attitude of 
the French Government, with the object of outwitting hostile nations 
and leaders. Butthecomplete failure of the Colombian commissioners, 
Revenga and Echeverria, as well as of Minister Zea, all of whom 
were expelled from Madrid, proved that Spain was not disposed to 
yield the fundamental point and that the policy of the Cortes of 
pacifying the colonies without granting independence was, in reality, 
as unacceptable as that of the King. In any case, the wreck of 
the constitutional party by the French expedition of the hundred 
thousand “Sons of St. Louis” sent by the Congress of Chatillon 
dispelled for the time being all hope of coming to an agreement. 

As an initial step in the campaign which was to liberate all South 
America, Bolivar decided to occupy the Isthmus of Panama, ‘“‘the 
most interesting part of all Colombia.’”’ He considered it necessary 
for the most advantageous negotiation with the Spaniards that he 
have under his command the greatest possible extent of territory; 
that Colombia, Chile, and Buenos Aires should unite in demanding 
the independence of Peru; and that two armistices should be arranged— 
a general one for all America on bases analogous to those of the 
armistice already signed by the Provinces of the Rio de la Plata, and a 
special one for Peru. He thought the emancipation of the Viceroyalty 
of Lima necessary for the independence of the whole continent, and 
especially for that of Colombia, for if the Spaniards should win in 
Peru they would advance to Neiva, the heart of Colombia, who had 
had her baptism of glory at Boyacé and Carabobo. Hence, with a 
clear grasp of the situation which few of his contemporaries followed, 
he realized that the cause of independence would never be victorious 
while a single soldier of Ferdinand VII raised his bayonet on American 
soil. He turned his eyes toward the marvelous land of the Incas and, 
divining the difficulties which beset the path of the conqueror of 
Chacabuco and Maipo, he proclaimed in a letter to General San 
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Martin the necessity of uniting the Colombian Army with the forces 
of Chile and Buenos Aires to assure the future of Peru. And in his 
letter of February 4, 1821, to the Supreme Director of the Provinces 
of the Rio de la Plata, he expressed himself to this effect: ‘‘Since all 
the republics in arms against Spain are united implicitly and essen- 
tially by their common cause, principles, and interests, it seems that 
our attitude should be one and the same.”’ He declared his purpose of 
trying to secure the recognition by foreign powers not only of Colombia 
but also of all Spanish American Republics. 

He skillfully manoeuvered the incorporation of Guayaquil into 
Colombia, and entrusted a very delicate mission to Sucre, whom he 
honored above all his associates. This mission had two objectives— 
the command of the Liberating Army in Peru and the settlement of 
the boundary question between the Viceroyalties of Lima and Bogota. 
At the same time Bolivar solicited aid from Chile as well as from Guate- 
mala and Mexico and urged Vice President Santander and the Congress 
of Colombia to send him speedy reinforcements. He continued his 
preparations for conquest, however, without awaiting the arrival of 
such reinforcements, since they might be indefinitely delayed. 

The years 1823 and 1824, especially the latter, mark the shining 
peak of the Liberator’s genius. In the course of the campaign, begun 
on the glorious field of Pativilca and closed by the triumphant charge 
at Ayacucho, the Father of Colombia stands forth in heroic stature as 
nowhere else. In order to prevent disaster to the patriot armies, he 
desired the President of Peru to arrange an armistice with Viceroy 
La Serna so that the whole Colombian army might have time to 
assemble. The series of lamentable events, which included the not 
unexpected loss at Desaguadero of the division led by Santa Cruz 
after his refusal to join Sucre; the treachery of President Riva Agiiero, 
who wished to become reconciled to the Spaniards; the retreat of the 
Chilean and the rebellion of the Peruvian squadrons; the revolt of 
the Argentine troops in Callao; and the civil war in northern Peru 
while the Spaniards menaced the south would seem more than enough 
to depress the most exalted spirit. On the contrary, all these disasters 
only served to test Bolivar’s energy and stimulate his tremendous 
powers. Thus he was simultaneously strategist and diplomat, 
victorious leader and prophet of coming events, and he devoted as 
much interest and care to any relatively insignificant detail of pro- 
visioning his troops as to important negotiations with royalist generals. 

Bolivar flattered La Serna and his companions, pointing out the 
identity of their principles with those of the American patriots, and 
at the same time he stirred up General Olafieta, telling him that his 
former comrades in arms only wished to deliver Peru to the Spanish 
constitutionalists, who had been unable to defend the Peninsula or 
harmonize its interests with those of America. He declared himself 
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ready to accept the agreement made by Buenos Aires with Spain, if 
the latter would ratify it first, thus drawing a sharp line of demarca- 
tion between the belligerents. But even when intensely concerned 
over the return of the Chilean auxiliary troops to their country just 
when the Peruvian Congress, in accord with the Argentine plenipo- 
tentiary Alzaga, initiated negotiations for an armistice, Bolivar, 
thoroughly convinced that this could not be obtained except under 
unfavorable conditions, abstained from all part in the matter. How- 
ever, when President Torre Tagle and his minister, Berindoaga, cul- 
pably invited the Spaniards into Lima and surrendered the city, Bolivar 
emphatically disapproved of any show of weakness, and in reply to 
Congress, which requested his opinion, he declared that they must 
choose between a temporary evil and a permanent and unlimited good, 
and that sacrifice and death seemed to him the height of happiness 
as compared with tyranny. 

Callao had fallen, Lima was threatened, and no other recourse re- 
mained than to give dictatorial powers to Bolivar; he therefore resolved 
to carry the patriot cause to victory with the forces of Colombia alone. 
Since it was imperative to press the struggle against the mother coun- 
try in every possible way, a decree had already been issued on Janu- 
ary 20, 1823, excluding from Colombian ports all Spanish products 
and manufactured articles, even when arriving in neutral vessels, and 
the marriage of Spaniards in the Republic had also been prohibited 
as long as the state of war should continue. The tardy concessions 
of Ferdinand VII regarding commerce with the former colonies 
across the sea did not soften the firm decision of the Colombians, 
who, in the Congress of 1824, took the steps necessary to forearm 
themselves against every attack. 

Vice President Santander’s idea of extending hostilities to Cuba 
and Porto Rico, in order to free these colonies also, at first awakened 
no enthusiasm in the Liberator, who at that time preferred an im- 
mediate peace with Spain, insisting on this point in his correspondence 
with Santander. Afterwards, when Bolivar saw this hope destroyed, 
he took up the project with energy. But Great Britain and the 
United States, who were agreed in this complicated affair, and pre- 
ferred that these islands should be kept under Spanish dominion, 
impeded the realization of Bolivar’s plans. Three years later, count- 
ing on the possible results of the conflict between Spain and Portugal 
into which Great Britain might be drawn, the Liberator believed that 
the moment had arrived for the emancipation of the two Greater 
Antilles, beginning with that of Porto Rico, which would be the 
easier to accomplish. For this purpose he appointed P4ez general of 
tbe 6,000 Colombians who were to form the expedition, and Padilla, 
the victor at Maracaibo, admiral of the squadron. But when he 
became convinced that war between England and Spain was a mere 
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fantasy the whole plan assumed the nebulosity of an unrealizable 
dream. After the project of this expedition had been suspended, the 
Government of Colombia, through the mediation of England, France, 
and the United States, tried to arrange a truce, the principal bases 
of which were to be cessation of hostilities for 10 or 20 years, and a 
pledge on the part of the Republic not to employ its forces in behalf 
of the independence of Cuba, Porto Rico, or the Philippines, and, on 
the part of Spain, not to increase its forces in those islands, even 
though the strife should continue in Mexico and Central America. 
But the mother country positively refused to accept the arcrange- 
ment, which was proposed in 1826 by Alexander H. Everett, Minister 
of the United States to Spain. 

Having carefully followed the course of the Holy Alliance, the 
Liberator was not much disturbed by rumors of an expedition organ- 
ized by France in support of Spain, for he considered that the former 
would not go so far as to commit hostile acts, but would prefer to 
maintain its neutrality. However, in any case, he prepared to help 
Mexico in the event of a new invasion by Spanish forces, and he 
declared himself determined to occupy the archipelago of Chiloé if 
Chile should let another year pass without taking that royalist strong- 
hold. When the project of a military alliance between Colombia, 
Mexico, and Guatemala replaced in his mind the greater vision of a 
federal league of all America, he had the ambitious idea that a com- 
pact should be made giving Spain a limit of three months to choose 
definitely between peace and war. In case the struggle continued he 
planned to defend first the part of the coast attacked by the enemy, 
then to send expeditions to liberate Cuba and Porto Rico, aad later 
to assault the ports of the Peninsula itself, if the King refused a 
pacific solution. 

After Peru had been freed and the Republic of Bolivia created, the 
Liberator revoked by decree of September 13, 1828, that of 1823 by 
which all Spanish goods were excluded from Colombian ports, stat- 
ing that, since Spain admitted the products of Colombia, an analogous 
concession should be made by the Republic. The following year, 
after pondering the sad condition of America, he conceded the advisa- 
bility of paying a sum of money to Ferdinand VII as the price of the 
urgently needed peace. But the disastrous result of the expedition of 
Brigadier Barredas against Mexico (that last frenzied effort of Spain, 
who not even then consented to deal on terms of equality with her 
former colonies), and especially the spirit of the Spanish authorities, 
who went to the length of annulling the permits given for commerce 
with America, postponed these negotiations and all possibility of 
reconciliation between the mother country and the colonies—a re- 
conciliation which required many decades to become as firm and 
sincere as the common traditions and glories of Spain and Spanish 
America demanded. 
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UNION OF VENEZUELA AND NEW GRANADA—GREATER COLOMBIA—- 
CREATION OF BOLIVIA—-PROJECT OF A SPANISH-AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TION—CONGRESS OF PANAMA——PROJECT OF A BOLIVIAN FEDERA- 
TION—EVOLUTION TOWARD SEPARATE REPUBLICS 


It may be affirmed that, from the beginning of his career, Bolivar, 
profoundly engrossed by the outcome of the war of emancipation and 
clearly aware of the obstacles to be overcome in winning the independ- 
ence of the Spanish colonies, was dominated by the idea that only 
union could save them. From December, 1812, when he addressed 
the Congress of New Granada, he proclaimed the identity of the cause 
of Venezuela with that of the whole continent, a truth which that 
august body also recognized. After Bolivar’s victory in the cam- 
paign of 1813, whose principal object was the reconquest of Caracas, 
the course of events confirmed his conviction that 1t was necessary, if 
fruitful results were to be obtained, to unite with the efforts of his 
compatriots those of the Colombians, whom he warmly praised for 
their aid in forming the Venezuelan Republic “out of nothing.” 
Furthermore, in a letter dated December 16, 1813, he expressed to 
Gen. Santiago Marifio his point of view in regard to the dangers in- 
herent in any division between eastern and western Venezuela, assert- 
ing that even all of this territory, together with New Granada, would 
hardly form a nation capable of commanding respect from others. 

Throughout the long years of battle, the Liberator was exquisitely 
careful that the harmony and glorious fraternity in arms between 
Colombians and Venezuelans should not be broken; and while the 
laurels of Boyacé were still fresh, he sought and obtained from the 
representatives of New Granada and Venezuela, in congress assembled, 
the passage of a law creating the Republic of Colombia (December 17, 
1819). He believed that the stability, permanence, and prosperity 
of the new nation were bound up with the union of the Viceroyalty of 
Santa Fe with the Captaincy General of Caracas, for, if they were sep- 
arate, Venezuela could be destroyed independently of New Granada. 
Casting his eagle glance over the whole continent, he was fascinated 
by the vision of an America miraculously united, which appeared to 
his mind now as a single State, now as a confederation of independent 
and sovereign nations. 

The clear insight of Bolivar, however, could not fail to make him 
conscious of the insuperable difficulties tending to prevent the fusion 
of the whole New World into one nation, for, although the bonds of 
custom, religion, and language were strong, no less potent were the 
disjunctive factors of climate, distance, local conditions, opposing 
interests, and disparity of temperament. When he was suffering the 
bitterness of exile in 1815, this dream of continental solidarity took 





THE TENERANI STATUE OF BOLIVAR IN THE MAIN PLAZA OF BOGOTA, 
COLOMBIA 


“ TLIBERTADOR: Delante 
De esa efigie de bronce nadie pudo 
Pasar, sin que a otra esfera se levante, 
Y tellore, y te cante, 
Con pasmo religioso, en himno mudo.” 
—MIGUEL ANTONIO CARO. 
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on the form of an impressive congress to meet on the Isthmus of 
Panama, an assembly whose importance for the nations of America 
would, he felt, exceed that of the congress of Corinth for the Greeks. 
There the representatives of American States should discuss the lofty 
concerns of peace and war with delegates from the other three parts 
of the world. With the vision of a seer he propounded in clear and 
splendid terms an organization that a hundred years later became a 
reality in the League of Nations. 

The idea of a society of nations, nearly as ancient as humanity, 
which found, in the first half of the seventeenth century, an eloquent 
exponent in Grotius, and more than a century and a half later a 
supporter in the philosopher Kant—that idea which the able and far- 
sighted policy of Henry IV of France could not succeed in putting into 
effect in the Old World, was to find in Bolivar the first Chief Executive 
to have the glory of proposing it in official and solemn form. It 
should be noted, however, that the plan of a confederation of Spanish 
American Republics had its inception, as did so many other projects, 
in the brain of that great and tragic hero, Miranda. It was pro- 
pounded in April, 1810, by the Supreme Council of Caracas, and 
almost realized by New Granada and Venezuela in their treaty of 
alliance and federation of May 28, 1811, wherein it was stipulated 
that admittance to this alliance, with equality of rights and representa- 
tion, should be granted to any other States which might be formed in 
the rest of America. This proposal was given a ready response by 
eminent patriots in widely separate latitudes: Don Juan Martinez 
de Rosas, in Chile; Don Juan de Egafia, in Peru; Don Cecilio del 
Valle, in Central America; and in Argentina by Dr. Bernardo Mon- 
teagudo, who discussed it in brilliant pages. It was also converted 
into a project for Europe by the noted Portuguese internationalist, 
Silvestre Pinheiro Ferreira, in 1822. There can be no doubt, however, 
that, from the outbreak of the revolution, this idea found in Bolivar 
its most tenacious and conspicuous proponent. 

During his stay in Jamaica, when considering the intricacies of 
sociology, a science then in its infancy, Bolivar affirmed that the 
Spanish Americans constituted a class between the indigenes, whom 
in his hatred of Spain he called the legitimate owners of the soil, and 
the Spanish invaders; and that the separation from Spain, hastened 
by the French invasion, had been prejudicial in the sense that the 
creoles were not prepared for it. Furthermore, he suggested that the 
States separated from the Peninsula still needed supervision by some 
paternal government, and he went so far in giving shape to his dream 
of continental unity as to suggest that the condition and geographical 
position of Mexico qualified that nation to be the mother country. 
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In one of his famous letters written from Jamaica, he made plain that 
he believed it impossible, in spite of the many attractive aspects of the 
project, to make one great republic of the whole continent, and out- 
lined a plan for a powerful confederation. Three years later, in the 
midst of the dangers of a campaign, he wrote to the Supreme Director 
of the United Provinces of the Rio de la Plata, congratulating him on 
the triumph of Argentine arms, and telling him that his compatriots 
would now be received in Venezuela not as sons of a sister republic 
but as fellow citizens of one country. ‘‘ There should be but one father- 
land for all Americans,”’ he wrote, ‘‘now that we have attained perfect 
unity.”’ Itis apparent that at that time his mind was especially pre- 
occupied with the ideal of an American union which, uniting all parts 
of the continent in one body politic, should enable it to appear before 
the world with a majesty and grandeur unequaled in the annals of 
history. 

Greater Colombia was now well established upon a foundation of 
glory and strength under the guidance of the Liberator, the titular 
President, and General Santander, the Vice President, who were 
agreed regarding foreign policy. Several diplomatic missions were 
sent to the new republics of the continent—Joaquin Mosquera to 
Peru, Chile, and Buenos Aires; Antonio Morales to Central America; 
and Miguel de Santa Maria to Mexico. Identical instructions were 
given to these envoys to arrange an assembly of plenipotentiaries 
which should adjust all difficulties arising among the peoples united 
by similar habits and customs. All treaties signed by Colombia at 
that time with her sister nations—Peru, Chile, and Buenos Aires in 
1822, Mexico in 1823, and Central America in 1825—laid foundations 
for a great confederation, a perpetual league to uphold the inde- 
pendence and assure the mutual prosperity of the high contracting 
powers, each State agreeing to consider as its own the citizens of 
other States belonging to the confederation, and to hold for the 
common benefit all ships and products. The contracting States also 
bound themselves to call a great American congress for cementing 
their alliance; not to accede to demands or claims to indemnity on 
the part of Spain or any other nation which would infringe on their 
independence, and if necessary, to support each other with their 
military and naval forces in such a cause. 

Monteagudo, who, with San Martin, represented in the Rio de la 
Plata Provinces the tendency toward continental organization (an 
orientation which, with Rivadavia, an enemy of the Panama Congress, 
drew so far away from its original purpose as to become essentially 
nationalistic) accepted with enthusiasm, in the middle of 1823, the 
plan for an American assembly. The glorious bugle calls of Ayacucho 
were about to sound when the Liberator, as the supreme chief of 
Peru, sent from Lima, December 7, 1824, to the Governments of 
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Colombia, Mexico, the Rio de la Plata, Chile, and Guatemala his 
famous circular? which had for its object the establishment of a basis 





4 The text of this invitati vas as follows: 
The tex is invitation was ow Lama, Decemiber 7, 1885. 


GREAT AND GOOD FRIEND: After fifteen years of sacrifices devoted to the liberty of America to secure a 
system of guaranties that in peace and war shall be the shield of our new destiny, it is time the interests 
and relations uniting the American Republics, formerly Spanish colonies, should have a fundamental basis 
that shall perpetuate, if possible, those Governments. 

To initiate that system, and concentrate the power of this great political body, implies the exercise of 
a sublime authority, capable of directing the policy of our Governments, whose influence should main- 
tain uniformity of principles, and whose name alone should put an end to our quarrels. 

Such a respectable authority can exist only in an assembly of plenipotentiaries, appointed by each of 
our Republics, and called together under the auspices of the victory obtained by our arms over the 
Spanish power. 

Profoundly imbued with these ideas, I invited, in 1822, as President of the Republic of Colombia, the 
Governments of Mexico, Peru, Chili, and Buenos Ayres to form a confederation, and hold on the Isthmus 
of Panama, or some other pcint agreeable to the majority, a congress of plenipotentiaries from each State 
“that should act as a council in great conflicts, to be appealed to in case of common danger, and be a faith- 
ful interpreter of public treaties, when difficulties should arise, and conciliate, in short, all our differences.’ 

On the 6th of June of said year, the Government of Peru concluded a treaty of alliance and confederation 
with the Colombian plenipotentiary. By said treaty both parties bound themselves to interpose their 
good offices with the Governments of America lately Spanish, so that, all entering into the same agreement, 
the general congress of the confederates could be held. <A similar treaty with Mexico was concluded on 
the 3d of October, 1823, by the Colombian envoy to that country; and there are strong reasons for hoping 
that other Governments will also adopt a policy dictated by their higher interests. 

Longer to defer the general Congress of the Plenipotentiaries of the Republics that in fact are already 
allied awaiting the accession of the others, would be to deprive ourselves of the advantages which that 
assembly will produce from its very incipiency. 

These advantages are largely increased, if we but contemplate the spectacle that the political world, and 
particularly that of the European continent, presents to us. 

A reunion of the plenipotentiaries of Mexico, Colombia, and Peru would be indefinitely delayed, if it 
should not be brought on by one of the same contracting parties, unless the time and place for the carrying 
out of this great object be determined by another and a special convention. 

Considering the difficulities and delays presented by the distance separating us, together with other grave 
motives the general interest suggests, determines me to take this step with a view of bringing about an 
immediate meeting of our plenipotentiaries, while the rest of the Governments may conclude the prelimina- 
ries already gone through by us concerning the appointment and commissioning of their representatives. 

With respect to the time of the opening of the Congress, I make bold to think that no obstacle can oppose 
its verification within six months from this date; and I shall also go so far as to flatter myself that the 
ardent desire animating all Americans to exalt the power of the world of Columbus will diminish the 
obstacles and delays that the ministerial preparations demand, and the distance separating the capitals of 
each state and the central point of the meeting. It seems that if the world should have to choose its capital, 
the Isthmus of Panama would be selected for this grand destiny, located as it is in the center of the globe, 
having on one side Asia, and on the other Africa and Europe. The Isthmus of Panama has been tendered 
for this purpose in existing treaties by the Colombian Government. The Isthmus is equally distant 
from the extremities of the continent, and on this account ought to be the provisional seat for the first 
meeting of the confederates. 

Yielding myself to these considerations, I am seriously inclined to send to Panama the delegates from 
this Republic immediately upon having the honor of receiving the desired reply to this circular. Nothing, 
certainly, can so realize the ardent desire of my heart as the agreement I hope for on the part of the con- 
federated Governments to accomplish this august act of America. 

Should your Excellency not adhere to this Iforesee great delays and injuries, at a time, too, when the 
movement of the world hurries everything on, and may accelerate to our harm. 

The first conferences between the plenipotentiaries once held, the seat of the Congress, as well as its 
powers, can be solemnly determined by the majority, and then everything will have been realized. 

The day our plenipotentiaries make the exchanges of their powers will stamp in the diplomatic history 
of the world an immortal epoch. : 

When, after a hundred centuries, posterity shall search for the origin of our public law, and shall remember 
the compacts that solidified its destiny, they will finger with respect the protocols of the Isthmus. In 
them they will find the plan of the first alliances that shall sketch the mark of our relations with the uni- 
verse. What, then, shall be the Isthmus of Corinth compared with that of Panama? 

God preserve Your Excellency, 
Your great and good friend, 
SrmOn BOLIVAR 

José S. CARRION, 

Minister of Government and Foreign Relations. 
(International American Conference, Reports ..., Washington, 1890, vol. iv, pp. 159-161.)—EpIToR 
21149—30—Bull. 12 
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for assuring the existence of these countries through a congress to be 
held on the Isthmus of Panama. Authority, he wrote, could reside 
only in an assembly of plenipotentiaries of the nascent republics, now 
victorious over Spain; and he believed that such an assembly should 
not be postponed in the hope of adhesion by other nations, for such 
delay would mean loss of the benefits to which the congress would 
undoubtedly give rise from the moment of its inauguration. He 
wrote in masterly phrases: 

The day our plenipotentiaries make the exchange of their powers will stamp 
in the diplomatic history of the world an immortal epoch. When, after a hun- 
dred centuries, posterity shall search for the origin of our public law and shall 
remember the compacts that soldified its destiny, they will finger with respect 
the protocols of the Isthmus. In them they will find the plan of the first alli- 
ance that shall sketch the mark of our relations with the universe. What, then, 
shall be the Isthmus of Corinth compared with that of Panama ? 

Bolivar, tenacious and consistent adversary of a national federa 
system for any Republic of Spanish America, considered, on the 
other hand, that their federation was the only means to secure their 
existence, at least in their early years. Suspicious lest the Empire 
of Brazil might be an agent in the New World of the principles of the 
Holy Alliance, he nevertheless deemed it necessary to imitate its 
methods of union as far as political security was concerned, with the 
difference that the league of free peoples was to be based on the 
dictates of justice. 

In regard to the members who should constitute the assembly of 
plenipotentiaries at Panama, prevailing circumstances so influenced 
the Liberator as necessarily to reduce the compass of that body. He 
desired that there should be representatives of Colombia, Mexico, 
Guatemala, Peru, Chile, and Bolivia; he thought that the United 
States and Haiti, because of their different origin, would not form a 
homogeneous part of the assembly and should not intervene in 
Spanish American arrangements, and that, furthermore, Buenos 
Aires would oppose the project; but he finally decided to invite all 
the countries of the New World, also adding England in accordance 
with his own wishes. 

Chile, upset by internal disorders, sent no representatives, its 
Government alleging that the appointment was the duty of Congress. 
As the Liberator had foreseen, the Provinces of the Rio de la Plata, 
distrustful of the policy of the President of Colombia, received with 
coolness the idea of an American assembly, suspecting that Republic 
of sinister designs against the other countries and, according to 
Rivadavia, thinking the plan to establish a supreme authority to 
regulate the most important affairs between the countries of the 
continent a danger from many points of view and a germ of dis- 
astrous war between the very nations which”sorely needed peace. 
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Brazil and the United States accepted the invitation®, but their 
plenipotentiaries, for different reasons, were not present at the 
congress, nor were those of Bolivia, who were appointed very late. 
From motives of delicacy, the Liberator, guiding genius of three 
nations and Supreme Director of Peru, abstained from interfering in 
instructions to the representatives of that Republic. 

Bolivar was, in truth, the guiding genius of three nations, now that 
there had appeared in the constellation of America the nation that 
was to bear, as a symbol of greatness, his own name. When, on 
passing the Desaguadero, Sucre, as general in chief of the liberating 
army, acting with perfect logic and in agreement with the real desires 
of Bolivar himself, convoked an assembly of representatives of the 
Provinces of Upper Peru to decide their future (January, 1825), the 
Liberator, bound by obligations which his character as head of the 
Peruvian nation imposed upon him, disapproved of this step, although 
he thus offended the Marshal of Avacucho, as a violation of the 
principle of uti possidetis juris, for Buenos Aires claimed those 
Provinces as part of the old Viceroyalty of La Plata and the Congress 
of Peru had made no decision in this complicated matter. Compli- 
cated it surely was, for, as the Liberator said in analyzing the situa- 
tion, Upper Peru belonged to the Rio de la Plata by law and to Spain 
in fact; it was free and independent by the will of its people; and the 
Viceroyalty of Lima, which had formerly held it, also had claims to 
its territory. Therefore his opinion was that the matter should be 
decided by the assembly of pJenipotentiaties at Panama, for to turn 
it over to the Government of Peru would constitute a violation of the 
principles of justice which had been proclaimed; and to form a new 
republic would be an innovation from which he at first recoiled. 

But the temptation to create a new nation which would bear the 
impress of his genius through the centuries and be friendly to Colom- 
bia flattered his noblest ambition. He reflected that nature itself 
was opposed as much to the domination of Lima over Upper Peru 
as to that of Buenos Aires, for the capital would be at a distance of 
more than 500 leagues from either, a circumstance that in itself 





5 In this connection, the following quotation from a message of President Adams to the House of Repre- 
sentatives in reply to a Resolution of Inquiry of March 5, 1825, may be of interest: 

“Among the topics enumerated in official papers, published by the Republic of Colombia, and adverted 
to in the correspondence now communicated to the House as intended to be presented for discussion at 
Panama, there is scarcely one in which the result of the meeting will not deeply affect the interests of the 
United States. Even those in which the belligerent States alone will take an active part will have a 
powerful effect upon the state of our relations with the American and probably with the principal European 
States. Wereit merely that we might be correctly and speedily informed of the proceedings of the congress, 
and of the progress and issue of their negotiations, I should hold it advisable that we should have an ac- 
credited agency with them, placed in such confidential relations with the other members as would insure 
the authenticity and the safe and early transmission of its reports. Of the same enumerating topics are the 
preparation of a manifesto setting forth to the world the justice of their cause and the relations they desire 
to hold with other Christian powers, and to form a convention of navigation and commerce applicable 
both to the Confederated States and to their allies.”” (James D. Richardson, ‘‘ Messages and Papers of the 
Presidents, 1789-1897,’’ Washington, 1896, vol. ii, p. 332.)— Editor. 
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should determine the creation of a new country. Meanwhile, events 
conspired to prove that Sucre was right. The Congress of Peru 
decided that the upper Provinces should remain under the protection 
of its forces until the question of sovereignty should be decided by a 
treaty with the Rio de la Plata. This latter Government arranged 
to send a mission to congratulate Bolivar on his victories, to settle 
with him the difficulties connected with the freedom of Upper Peru, 
and to ask the assembly convoked by Sucre to send representatives 
to the general congress of the Rio de la Plata, leaving upper Peru at 
liberty to decide its own fate. Marshal Alvarez de Arenales, the 
commissioner and commander of the troops of upper Peru, declared 
that, for his part, his instructions were the same, and the Liberator 
(who had thought to solve the problem by convoking a congress of 
the three interested nations), when he saw that the opposing interests 
coincided, ended by decreeing, in his turn, the convening of an 
assembly to define the situation ad referendum to the Congress of 
Peru, which he represented, meanwhile leaving Upper Peru under the 
authority of Sucre. The assembly, meeting in Chuquisaca, recognized 
Upper Peru as an independent and sovereign State, gave it the name 
of Bolivar, and, proclaiming him Father of the Country, invested 
him with the supreme command, asking him to draw up a constitution 
and organize ho new nation, which was finally recognized by Colom- 
bia, a also by Peru and the Rio de la Plata, although not without 
arousing disturbing complications with the last named in connection 
with the Province of Tarija. 

The relations between the Governments of Colombia and Buenos 
Aires had suffered, up to this time, from the opposing orientations of 
their foreign policy. The agreement made by the Rio de la Plata 
with Spain in July, 1823, in which, under the influence of Rivadavia, 
the contracting parties pledged themselves to celebrate a definite 
treaty of peace and friendship, was not regarded with approval by 
the Liberator, whose guiding motive was continental independence; 
he therefore took no part in the affair when his opinion was asked. 
To th’s cause for estrangement was soon added the insurrection of 
the Rio de la Plata troops on the surrender of Callao to Spain. But 
the attitude of the Government of Buenos Aires changed radically 
when the invasion of the Province of Chiquitos by Brazil brought the 
views of the Liberator in regard to the Brazilian Empire into accord 
with those of the Provinces of the Rio de la Plata, whose Congress 
had declared the Banda Oriental (now Uruguay) part of its national 
territory. General Alvear and Dr. Diaz Vélez, the plenipotentiaries 
sent to Bolivar, then exerted themselves to the utmost to persuade 
him to assume command of an allied army: They suggested that, 
in the name of the Spanish American Republics, he demand satis- 
faction from Brazil for having invaded the Provinces of Moxos and 
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Chiquitos; invite that country to sign the treaty of peace guaran- 
teed by Great Britain; and, in case of Brazil’s refusal, celebrate a 
secret treaty of defense, the result of which would be the invasion of 
the Empire under the supreme command of the Liberator himself. 
Alvear and Diaz also suggested that the President of Colombia be 
the protector of the whole continent, and they painted in brilliant 
colors the picture of a confederation of the Rio de la Plata and 
Bolivia which should bear his name, flattering him with the assurance 
that the Argentine people looked to him as their guardian angel. 

Bolivar was, for the moment, perplexed by these events. If Brazil 
had invaded the Banda Oriental on her own initiative, it seemed to 
him a foolish adventure of the Emperor; but if it were the result of 
advice from the Holy Alliance, it constituted a serious menace, of 
the greatest importance to America. Sensitive to the flattery of 
being the arbiter of peace on Argentine soil as well, he believed that 
glory called him even to Tierra del Fuego, and that the nations of 
the south needed the conquerors of Ayacucho to assure their peace 
and liberty. He therefore asked Vice President Santander to solicit 
from the Congress of Colombia on his behalf, as he personally would 
request from that of Peru, permission to follow his destiny for two 
years wherever glory and danger should call him, confident that not 
only the invincible generals Sucre and Cordoba, but also all the army, 
shared these fiery sentiments. Consequently, he prepared to make 
use of the Bolivian troops, as he was convinced that if the Emperor 
should succeed in dominating the Rio de la Plata he would control 
Bolivia, too. It was his conviction that England would not accept 
the réle of mediator between Brazil and Buenos Aires for fear of 
giving the Holy Alliance a motive for interfering in American affairs 
and that, therefore, it was his duty to undertake this task, and also 
to seize the opportunity to free Paraguay from the anachronistic 
dictatorship of Doctor Francia. 

This enthusiasm lasted but a moment. The Liberator soon 
perceived that, as Santander pointed out, Colombia did not wish to 
participate in the struggle against the Brazilian Empire, with whose 
representative, at that time openly in sympathy with Bolivar, they 
maintained cordial relations. He learned, too, that Colombia had 
acceded to the request of the Peruvian delegates that he remain in 
their country in exercise of the authority conferred upon him, on 
condition that he should not pass over into Argentine territory. 
Nor was Bolivar oblivious to the irreconcilable antagonism of Riva- 
davia, and when he knew that England frowned upon the possibility 
that other Spanish American countries, especially Colombia, might 
embroil themselves in a war against Brazil, Bolivar, who had pru- 
dently been noncommittal with the mission from Buenos Aires in 
Potosi, drew back, but without wholly showing his hand. He did 
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offer, however, to use his influence with the Congress of Panama, 
which would control the federation forces, and also with the Gov- 
ernments of Colombia and Peru, to arrange measures of coopera- 
tion in the defense of the Provinces of the Rio de la Plata. As for 
taking any action himself, he felt bound not only by the laws of his 
country which prohibited his leaving his native land without per- 
mission, but also by his consideration for the above-mentioned 
policy of Great Britain. He gave orders to sound the British Gov- 
ernment to learn whether the Holy Alhance would cooperate with 
Brazil, or whether the Court of Rio de Janeiro was acting independ- 
ently, and also whether Great Britain would agree to be the mediator 
in the dispute, bringing its plans into harmony with those of Colombia. 

Threats of a South American conflagration were soon dissipated. 
The Emperor Dom Pedro categorically disapproved the invasions; 
the Congress of Buenos Aires again incorporated the Banda Oriental 
in the United Provinces of the Rio de la Plata, and, by the treaty 
of 1828, both contending parties agreed to recognize the independence 
of the Province of Montevideo. This solution was in accordance 
with the wishes of Bolivar, who, in that same year, decided that war 
with the Court of Rio de Janeiro would be inevitable if the Banda 
Oriental were not left free to govern itself and if an attempt were 
made to set up another throne in America. 

From June 22 to July 15, 1826, after overcoming many obstacles, 
the plenipotentiaries of Colombia, Central America, Peru, and 
Mexico met in the city of Panama. England appointed an observer, 
whose duty was to assist the Congress with his advice upon request, 
without taking part in its deliberations; he preserved an attitude of 
tactful impartiality. There was also an observer from the Nether- 
lands. The plenipotentiaries proved, on the whole, worthy of their 
high mission, and their conclusions were embodied in agreements 
worthy of careful and intelligent study. 

In the Treaty of Union, Alliance, and Confederation, “which con- 
tained admirable principles of American policy and great designs for 
the future,”’ and which was ratified by Colombia only, it was set forth, 
in accordance with the proposals of the plenipotentiaries of that 
Republic, that none of the signatory nations could declare war or 
order reprisals against an aggressor nation without having first taken 
the case to the general assembly, whose opinion was to be binding. 
The general assembly was to act as adviser in major conflicts, as a 
means of liaison in common dangers, as a faithful interpreter of public 
treaties if difficulties should arise, and as arbitrator, conciliator, and 
judge in disputes and differences; any member of the alliance not con- 
forming to the decisions of the arbitrator was to be excluded from the 
confederation. The treaty further fixed the permanent character of 
the alliance, provided for an Areopagus, in which the individual 
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LETTER REGARDING UNITED STATES ,PARTICIPATION IN THE CONGRESS OF 
BOLIVAR 


This letter, written by Henry Clay to Albert Gallatin, now in the Library of Congress, Washington, 
reads as follows: 
““D=SPARTMENT OF STATE, Sth Nov., 1825. 
“TO ALBERT GALLATIN, Esq. 
(Confidential) 


“The President has determined to accept the invitation, which has been received from several of the 
American Republics, to cause the U. States of America to be represented at the contemplated Congress 
at Panama, whose deliberations will be occupied with interests of high importance to this hemisphere. 
He wishes to give to the mission, which he purposes sending, a distinguished character, and is therefore 
desirous of availing the public of your services. I am directed by him to ascertain if you are disposed to 
render them. Jn the event of your acceptance, Mr. R. C, Anderson, Jr., the Minister of the U. States 
at Colombia will he associated with you, and the rank of both of you will be that of Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary and Envoy Extraordinary. As to the time of your departure, should you think preper to accept 
the appointment, I seat suppose it can hardly take place earlier than some time about the middle or 
twentieth of next month, 

‘“‘Tam happy to be the organ of this distinguished proof of the confidence of the President in your patri- 
otism, zeal and abilities. 

“‘T am your obedient servant, 

‘OH, CLAy,? 
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sovereignty of each nation in the federation was assured, and invited 
the other nations of America to become signatories. Colombia, and 
Bolivar as its President, endeavored at every opportunity to have the 
principle of arbitration solemnly and effectively incorporated in the 
public law of the continent. This principle is conspicuous in the 
treaties celebrated by Colombia during the course of its entire exist- 
ence, not only in the conventions of 1822, 1823, and 1825 already 
mentioned, but also in the pact which ended the war with Peru in 
1829. 

Bolivar was clear and definite in his opinions on the matters to be 
regulated by the Congress of Panama. He considered that the 
penalty of exclusion for any country unwilling to adjust itself to the 
decisions of the assembly was an essential basis for American federa- 
tion. He did not think that the assembly should intervene in dis- 
putes between a member of the federation and an outsider, for such 
conduct would lead the federation to meddle in the affairs of foreign 
nations; but, on the other hand, he felt strongly that the assembly 
should arbitrate in the case of differences between its members. 
Plenipotentiaries should not be empowered to celebrate treaties of 
alliance, not even purely defensive ones, except ad referendum, so 
that all pacts might be subject to the approval of the respective 
governments. The treaty signed as a protest against the Holy 
Alliance established non-intervention as a definite principle and blocked 
effectively all imperialist policies. 

As for the convention on military and naval forces to be made up 
of contingents from each country, the Liberator considered its provi- 
sions futile and ineffectual; if put into practice they would have been 
altogether too burdensome for Colombia and the other members of 
the confederation. He was also opposed to transferring the Congress 
from Panama to Tacubaya in Mexico, thinking that such a change 
would put it under the control of that country and of the United 
States. 

Bolivar asked that the pacts signed in the Congress should not be 
ratified until his arrival in Bogot&. During the journey from Peru 
to Colombia he was overcome by pessimism in regard to the practical 
results of the proposed federation, which seemed to him merely an 
empty phrase. ‘The Congress of Panama,” he said, “a body that 
would be admirable if it were more effective, resembles nothing so 
much as that mad Greek who from his rock tried to direct the course 
of the ships sailing by. Its power will be a shadow and its decrees 
nothing more than advice.” 

It was a real calamity, as the distinguished Colombian plenipo- 
tentiary, Don Pedro Gual, said on reporting the termination of the 
Congress in Tacubaya [whence it had adjourned from Panama], 
that, just as the most beautiful institution ever seen, created to assure 
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the existence of the Spanish-American countries, was being estab- 
lished, those countries should have fallen into terrible internal dis- 
order, affecting profoundly the results to be expected from that 
august assembly. But, after all, the Congress of Panama stands out 
in history as the first gathering of the representatives of countries 
which endeavored, definitely and solemnly, to establish a league of 
nations. 

At that time the international policy of the Liberator was inti- 
mately connected with the constitution which he had drawn up for 
Upper Peru, or Bolivia, as it came to be known, which he hoped all 
Spanish American nations would adopt. As Bolivia emerged a full- 
fledged nation, the restless brain of its creator busied itself with 
elaborating a new and strong constitution; he wished the young re- 
public to be a mean between a monarchy and a federal republic, with 
the advantages both of the republican system and also of a govern- 
ment lke that of Holland, having an executive with full powers, a life 
tenure of office, and the necessary freedom of action. The return of 
the Peruvian plenipotentiary, Pando, from Panama with alarming 
news of Spanish preparations to subjugate its former colonies with 
the aid of the Holy Alliance, and the impossibility of counting on the 
help of England, who wished the democratic foundations of the 
American nations to be modified, were facts which gave added stimu- 
lus to the activities of those who dreamed of an Andine state, and 
led the Liberator to believe that the moment had arrived for launch- 
ing his project of a federation between Colombia, Peru, and Bolivia. 
In the proposed federation the nations were to be united in a close 
bond, each administering its own laws, but all subject to the Federal 
Congress in matters pertaining to the federation. He hoped also 
that all three would adopt the constitution of Bolivia. Pando wrote a 
summary of the arguments in favor of the project, which were those 
for American opposition to the designs of the Holy Alliance, then 
supposed to have extended itself to the Empire of Brazil; he de- 
clared that Bolivar was the man who personified all the aspirations 
of South America. 

In Peru the Government Council, presided over by Santa Cruz, 
proclaimed the Bolivian code as the national constitution, and 
therefore hailed Bolivar as Life President, ‘‘with the beautiful title 
of Father and Savior of the Country conferred by a grateful Con- 
gress.’’ The electoral college of Lima, in its turn, after manipula- 
tions whose irregularity is notorious and which justify the charge 
that it wished to bring pressure to bear on Congress, proclaimed 
the Liberator as head of the nation for life. Bolivia elected Sucre 
President, and decreed a federation with Peru and Colombia. By 
the treaty of Chuquisaca the Bolivian plenipotentiary and that of 
the Government Council of Lima arranged the basis of the federa- 
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tion, whose Chief Executive, with life tenure of office, was to be the 
hero of America. This agreement was left pending until Colombia 
should join the federation. Sucre hoped that the project might 
be realized if Peru were divided into two States. In that case 
the federation would be composed of six countries—Bolivia, Peru, 
Arequipa, Quito, Colombia, and Venezuela. Their common execu- 
tive would be commander in chief of the army and have charge of 
foreign relations, while each member of the league would manage 
independently its treasury, courts, and internal administration. 
Bolivar beleved that Santander and his ministers in Colombia 
were also in favor of the plan. Such was the prestige of Bolivar’s 
name at that time that the Province of Cordoba invited him to be 
the protector of the federation between the Rio de la Plata, Chile, 
and Bolivia, a plan which seemed to have the approval of O’ Higgins 
and the wealthiest Chileans. 

The Liberator, to whom the idea of being a monarch was repugnant, 
condemned the project in an admirable statement, when P4ez offered 
him the crown. He emphasized the fact that Colombia was a republic 
and never would be a kingdom, that it was surrounded by republics, 
and that in Spanish America ‘‘a throne would be alarming as much 
for its height as for its brilliance.’’ Enamored as he was of the con- 
stitution which he had drawn up, he was sure that only a strong 
government could prevent anarchy; that in the constitution he had 
succeeded in harmonizing true liberty with the necessary stability; 
and that the hoped-for federation would make of Colombia, Peru, and 
Bolivia a nation more powerful than even the United States. His 
ambition rose at the prospect of being the protector of so great a State; 
he would appoint the Vice President, a position which Sucre could very 
well fill. He feared, however, lest Bolivia, whose federation with 
Peru he considered the foundation of the structure, would disappear 
under the pressure of the Brazilian Empire and of Buenos Aires. He 
felt, too, that for Colombia, as for Bolivia, there was no other road 
to salvation except one nation, one banner, one army. 

The convulsions through which the continent was passing soon 
destroyed all favorable auguries. The drama of dissolution of Greater 
Colombia was begun with the action taken by Congress on the accusa- 
tion against Piez, followed by the regrettable revolt of the chieftain 
of Queseras del Medio. Venezuela, where conditions were daily grow- 
ing more critical, demanded the presence of Bolivar. The Liberator 
was convinced that anarchy could be controJled only by force and 
terror; this imposed on him the duty of assuming supreme authority. 
It was his intention to return to Lima in September, 1827, for the 
opening of the new Congress, convoked in conformity with the 
Bolivian constitution, and to see that assembly which, on federating 
the republics that were the children of his glory, would bestow upon 
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him the supreme honor of his splendid career. This purpose began 
to weaken when the conspiracy discovered in Lima, not ostensibly 
directed against him, to be sure, but against the Government Council 
which represented him, destroyed his illusion regarding the love and 
respect of the Peruvians for the Colombian Army and its commander. 
This was followed by the revolt of the Third Division, on the pretext 
of respect for the constitution of Colombia, a movement approved by 
Vice President Santander and his Minister of War, Soublette. This 
was a cruel wound for the Liberator, who believed that the real object 
was to detach the southern departments of Colombia itself in favor 
of Peru. The Congress of Peru declared null and void the sanction 
of the Bolivian constitution by the electoral colleges and, with the 
appointment of Marshal La Mar as Chief Executive, inaugurated a 
hostile policy toward its neighbor on the north. Military revolt also 
broke out in Bolivia, and events all indicated that America was enter- 
ing on a period which might see the disappearance of all the hard-won 
benefits of years, even of independence itself. 

The counter-revolution in Peru and the action taken in favor of 
the dictatorship of Bolivar—action which tended to become sys- 
tematic after the happenings in Guayaquil—inspired him, for the 
moment, with new optimism; but his faith in liberty as a remedy for 
the misfortunes of the Republic was by this time completely wrecked. 
He found no other remedy than that same dictatorship, which he 
now frankly defended. Meanwhile he waited for the convention 
which was to amend the constitution ratified by the Congress of 
Cicuta: this had been made obligatory for 10 years. He believed 
that the critical situation of Colombia was caused by the legislators 
through the laws that they had enacted, laws, in his opinion, absurd; 
and he raised a warning cry that this road led toward a dangerous 
precipice: ‘“‘I can not consider it either useful or glorious to comply 
with the existing laws.’ The criticisms of his beloved constitution 
exasperated him, and he spoke in the harshest phrases of those who 
dared attack it. The moral and political unity of America ceased 
to be his aim. He now accepted the dissolution of his most beloved 
creation as preferable to the adoption of a federal regimen. He 
advised the Peruvians to adopt plans exclusively Peruvian, declaring 
that first of all comes one’s native land, and that only for the sake 
of Venezuela had he labored for the emancipation of the New World. 
An American in Lima, a Colombian in the campaign of the south, 
but inflexible against the Granadan politicians who opposed his plans 
for a dictatorship, he then declared that he renounced everything 
except being a Caracan; and in that state of mind, unworthy of his 
genius, he placed himself openly on the side of Péez in his indefensible 
rebellion against the legally established goverament. 
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But the Liberator, a title which he now used himself with perfect 
understanding of his powerful personality, was first of all a man 
eminently fitted to cope with difficulties, in the face of which he grew 
to conquering stature. Under pressure from the diplomatic corps in 
Bogota, the army, and his numerous adherents he abandoned his 
decision to resign the command, and assumed the supreme power. 
His interest was then concentrated on maintaining his authority and 
securing the execution of the decrees which he issued, and a decision 
was made to convoke the ‘‘great convention” so as to amend the 
constitution according to popular desire. Convinced of the necessity 
of a strong military organization to maintain order and preserve the 
independence and unity of Colombia, he gave from day to day 
greater importance to the army as the support of the administration. 
The latent strife between various sections led him to conclude, on 
some occasions, that it was impossible to preserve the unity of 
Greater Colombia, and he considered with Santander and his ministers 
the pacific division of its territory into three States. For a little while 
before the meeting of the Convention of Ocafia he was optimistic, 
because he believed that the partisans of his ideas would be in a 
majority. When he learned of whom it would be composed, he 
declared that, if the constitution there passed did not create an 
executive with ample powers, he would abandon the chief magistracy ; 
and he approved the dissolution, by the retirement of the minority, 
of that assembly from which he had expected the miracle of pleasing 
all the diverse and irritated political groups. The attempt of Sep- 
tember 25 on his life forced the Liberator into the exercise of supreme 
authority with no other limitations than those which, in his judgment, 
circumstances might demand, and he became more than ever con- 
vinced that now it was no longer possible to avoid the dissolution of 
his work; Greater Colombia must be divided into three or four 
States which should band together for common defense. 

Besides the complications originated by the failure of the Conven- 
tion of Ocafia and by his assumption of dictatorial powers, Bolivar 
soon had to face those arising from the relations, daily less friendly, 
between the Governments of Lima and Bogota. The contrary 
attitude of the Congress and the President of Peru, and the proposal 
not to restore to Colombia the division of troops stationed in Bolivia 
produced the following results: The insurrection of those troops 
against their leaders; then the attempt at Chuquisaca against the 
life of the Grand Marshal of Ayacucho; the invasion of Bolivian 
territory by General Gamarra; and the treaty of Piquiza, which 
exiled Colombians from the republic named for Bolivar, acquiesced 
in the occupation of Bolivia by Peruvian forces, and was the motive 
for Sucre’s resignation of the Presidency. 
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In Bogota the notes exchanged between the Peruvian plenipoten- 
tiary, Villa, and the Colombian Minister of Foreign Relations (con- 
trary to the advice given the latter by the Liberator not to enter 
into controversies), far from removing difficulties, made them still 
more pronounced. Colombia censured Peru for delay in settling 
the boundary questions and paying her debts for assistance in con- 
nection with the war, and charged her with having wished to enlarge 
her territory at the expense of Colombia, incited disloyalty among 
the troops, and expelled Colombia’s diplomatic agent from Lima. 
Peru denied these charges, as also that of having ill treated Colom- 
bians, and, on her part, declared her neighbor on the north was not 
guiltless in having marched an auxiliary division through Peruvian 
territory to Bolivia; she also brought counteraccusations. The 
Colombian Government gave Villa his passports, and war became 
inevitable between the two sister nations, so recently allied in epic 
deeds. 

A proclamation, as fiery as impolitic, by General Flores, who con- 
trolled the southern departments of Colombia, and another, unusually 
aggressive, by the Liberator himself (who believed that, if the break 
were inevitable, it would be better to invade rather than to be invaded 
and who was preparing an expedition to the south to prevent its 
being occupied by La Mar at a time when Gamarra was in possession 
of Bolivia) hastened the casus belli, which the Council of Ministers 
-and the Liberator endeavored to avoid by intrusting a mission of 
peace to O’Leary. He achieved no substantial result, however, and 
the conferences of the commissioners at the bridge of Saraguro were 
also fruitless. In vain did Chile, acting in accord with Buenos 
Aires, offer her mediation to end, by fraternal negotiations, the Co- 
lombian-Peruvian dispute. The bellicose emotions of Bolivar, born 
of the wrath which the insults received had awakened in him, dis- 
appeared when he considered the evils that would descend on both 
republics from the conflict. and the rude blow that the prestige of 
America would suffer throughout the world, just when the fear of an 
invasion by Spain made war even more unpopular. But all efforts 
for peace were unavailing, and the military leaders of Peru presented 
to Sucre, general of the Colombian forces, inadmissible proposals. 
At the Portete de Tarqui, America contemplated with stupefaction a 
combat between peoples destined to fraternity and not to slaughter, 
resulting in the complete destruction of the Peruvian Army. Sucre, 
always moderate, always magnanimous, perfectly understood that a 
frank reconciliation in the future would be impossible if onerous con- 
ditions were imposed on the conquered foe, who would not always be 
an adversary; and in the agreement of Gir6n provisions were adopted 
“that appeared to the whole world only too ample—provisions in 
which Sucre had consulted the generosity of his noble heart rather 
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MONUMENT TO THE LIBERATOR, IN BOLIVAR, SPAIN 


Erected by the Venezuelan Government in the town of Bolivar, Province of Viscaya, the birthplace of 
Simon de Bolivar, ancestor of the Liberator, who went to Venezuela in 1588, after living in Santo 
Domingo for more than 30 years. In both colonies he held public office. 
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than political exigencies and the interests of his country.’ But 
when the Peruvian Government, headed by La Mar, wished, in 
violation of this agreement, to continue the war, the movement in 
Lima which carried General La Fuente into power, defeating Marshal 
La Mar, determined a course favorable to harmony with Colombia. 
This harmony was confirmed in the treaty of Guayaquil; although 
the question of boundaries, so fraught with grave possibilities, was 
then decided in a form that did not meet the urgent need of both 
nations for a precise and unmistakable delineation of their frontiers. 

But not even the outcome of events in Peru diminished the pro- 
found pessimism which overwhelmed the Liberator as he beheld the 
growing anarchy of America. In a letter dated July 13, 1829, he 
wrote that this continent was condemned to destroy itself and become 
the slave of Europe, and he was eager that the partition of Colombia 
should be made lawfully and not in the midst of the horrors of civil 
war. He knew that Venezuela and Colombia were united only by 
his personal authority, which was nearly at an end, and he thought 
that, if peaceful separation were impossible, a constitutional amend- 
ment establishing a life presidency and a hereditary senate should be 
undertaken as the only barrier against the tumultuous waves of 
demagogy. In a letter from Popayaén, written on November 2 of the 
same year, he definitely disapproved, perhaps somewhat late, the 
steps taken by the Council of Ministers to establish a constitutional 
monarchy at his death, and he asked that Congress be given all the 
liberty desirable to decide the best means for assuring the future of the 
Republic. 

This disapproval disconcerted his immediate supporters, who for 
six months had heard no word against the cherished project, and who, 
as General Urdaneta said, had thought that the Liberator was at 
bottom in favor of the establishment of a monarchy, but had ab- 
stained, through delicacy, from participating directly in the organiza- 
tion of the plan which, whether propounded in good faith or art- 
fully turned to advantage, hastened the dissolution of Greater 
Colombia. Venezuela withdrew and disowned the authority of the 
government at Bogota. The Congress of 1830, known as ‘‘the 
Admirable Congress,’’ of which Sucre was President, was powerless 
to avoid this withdrawal, and the constitution of April 29 was issued 
in vain. The Chief Executive himself, Gen. Domingo Caicedo, who 
succeeded the Liberator in the absence of Don Joaquin Mosquera, the 
President elect, thought a constitution should not be issued for Greater 
Colombia, which was then only a memory, but rather one forming a 
provisional government for New Granada. Flores detached the 
Departments of Ecuador, Azuay, and Guayaquil to form a new 
republic, into which he proposed to incorporate part of the southern 
Provinces of New Granada. The annals of history record in that 
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year of sorrows, 1830, the death of Bolivar and the end of Greater 
Colombia, thus confirming the fact that only the genius of the creator 
could keep alive his work. 


BOLIVAR AND ENGLAND—RELATIONS WITH EUROPE—BOLIVAR AND THE 
UNITED STATES—BOLIVAR AND MEXICO 


The attraction that England held for the spirit of the Liberator 
throughout his career, whether on account of the nature of its political 
institutions and the character of the people or because of the prestige 
of its traditions, dated from his youth and was linked in his mind with 
happy recollections of his early career. 

Great Britain and Spain were united by the treaty of January 14, 
1809, under which the former pledged herself to aid the latter in her 
war against France, while the Castilian monarchy promised not to 
cede any possessions to Napoleon. This agreement did not, as a 
matter of fact, prevent Great Britain from showing, from the very 
beginning of the revolution, sympathy with the Spanish American 
patriots. And the Supreme Council of Caracas had promised in 
1810 to maintain a permanent and indissoluble alliance with Great 
Britain, as well as friendship with her allies and with those of Spain. 

In accordance with this policy, the council sent to England, the 
same year, a mission composed of Bolivar, Lopez Méndez, and Andrés 
Bello. The envoys were not officially recognized, but conferences 
were held with the Marquis of Wellesley, who explicitly approved the 
declarations of adhesion to Ferdinand VII and the determination of 
the Venezuelans to oppose France, but not the formal separation of 
Venezuela from Spain, and in consequence he suggested conciliatory 
measures for bringing about aunion between them. The commissioners 
proposed that England provide maritime protection, so that the New 
World could maintain itself against the French Emperor; they also 
suggested mediation to avoid war with those Provinces that had recog- 
nized the regency then functioning on the Peninsula, as well as an 
English guaranty for any arrangements made with the former 
mother country in regard to friendship, commerce, and exchange of 
support, with proper instructions to the governors of the British pos- 
sessions in the Antilles. Asa result of these conferences, the Govern- 
ment of George IV issued a circular order in which it stated that it 
was bound by no pledge to support any part of the Spanish monarchy 
against another in differences of opinion over the form which their 
respective systems of government should take, providing the legiti- 
mate sovereign was recognized. Bolivar, as well as the Supreme 
Council of Caracas, then considered that the mission had achieved 
its object. 
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Bolivar continued to consider the sympathy of England for the 
emancipation of the Spanish colonies to be of the greatest importance. 
Thinking that only a formal declaration to that effect could avert 
civil war in Venezuela, he left no stone unturned in his effort to 
obtain such a statement. In letters to Sir Richard Wellesley he 
manifested his interest in the country of that nobleman, to which 
he added an expression of his warm affection for Sir Richard’s family, 
and of his belief that British victories over Napoleon would further 
the cause of American independence. Frustrated and in exile after 
the tragedy of 1814 and the disagreements with the authorities at 
Cartagena, he wrote from Jamaica, for which he sailed in May, 1815, 
the admirable letters which must be taken into account in referring to 
any of the phases of the Liberator’s work. In them he prophesied, with 
the vision of aseer, the success which, on account of the lack of union 
among the patriots, might attend a Spanish expedition under the 
command of a soldier of Morillo’s ability. After recognizing the sad 
truth that, although all thoughtful Americans were in favor of eman- 
cipation, the enormous mass of the people were ignorant of their 
rights and blind to their highest interests, he begged for the immed- 
iate intervention of England, not only because delay in mediation 
might involve the ruin of the continent, but also because such a 
step was to the interest of that great maritime power. Otherwise 
English trade would lose the millions of pesos which its relations with 
the insurgent colonies were producing; but these colonies, if protected 
by British forces, could produce in 10 years more precious metals 
than all the world supply at that time. So serious did Bolivar 
then deem the state of the New World and so imperative the aid of 
Great Britain, “the liberator of Europe, the friend of Asia, the pro- 
tector of Africa, who should be the savior of America,’’ that he 
even considered ceding the provinces of Panama and Nicaragua to 
England, for the eventual establishment there, by the opening of 
canals, of the center of world commerce. 

The genius of Napoleon had an irresistible attraction for Bolivar 
who, nevertheless, in his eagerness to ltberate South America, con- 
sidered that its future was bound up with British interests. There- 
fore he felt that the colossus overthrown at Waterloo should be 
prevented, as a harbinger of disaster, from attempting to take refuge 
in the New World. For him the support of the implacable enemy 
of this erstwhile leader was indispensable, because of the vastness of 
British resources; the lack of means sufficient to enable the Spanish 
colonies to triumph by their own efforts showed that an alliance 
with England was the goal to be reached. In the course of his cam- 
paigns he never lost sight of this objective. He took care that there 
should always be representatives of the new nations at the English 
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court, and did not permit the relatively small success of the first 
commissioners to lessen his eagerness to win the friendship of the 
Mistress of the Seas. And, in the midst of liberating Peru, the most 
complicated and difficult enterprise of all he had yet undertaken on 
account of the diverse factors entering into it, and the most important 
for America, he fixed his eyes on Europe and, with the wisdom of a 
Fabius, ordered that nothing should be risked while the result of 
European events was unknown, for “the course of our affairs,’”’ he 
wrote, ‘‘is being determined at the cabinet meetings in London and 
on the battle fields of the Peninsula.”’ 

The gratitude that Restrepo, historian of the revolution in Colom- 
bia, claims for England in return for the great services which her 
merchants and soldiers rendered to the cause of American liberty, 
was expressed by the Liberator at every opportunity. Moreover, 
toward the end of 1827 he begged the English sovereign to pardon 
the British subjects who, in violation of the restrictions imposed in 
1819, had rendered aid in the war of emancipation. His partiality 
for England, however, did not keep him from seeing the dangers pre- 
sented by her policy, which once led him to exclaim that the lion 
would attend the banquet to devour the fellow guests. But the 
declarations of Canning, admitting that the separation of the Spanish 
colonies from the mother country was a definite fact, and that Great 
Britain would not permit them to be ceded to France or any other 
power, aroused deep gratitude in the heart of Bolivar and gave encour- 
agement to the patriots. These sentiments were intensified when the 
British ministry, still headed by Canning, decided to send consuls and 
commissioners to Colombia, in view of the victory of the French 
expedition, led by the Duc d’Angouléme, over the defenders of the 
Constitution of Cadiz. These emissaries declared to the Government 
of the young Republic that Great Britain might be counted on as a 
firm and faithful friend to resist France if the latter nation tried to 
aid Spain against her colonies. The undecided policy of the French 
cabinet toward America kept the leaders in constant anxiety. Bolivar, 
with far-seeing discernment, did not believe that Louis XVIII, who 
had until then preserved neutrality, would go so far as to commit 
hostile acts against the American Republics; but the fact that his 
envoys labored to promotes discord among them, and the continuous 
reports of the departure of auxiliary expeditions from French ports, 
gave color to the rumor that the Holy Alliance was about to make a 
desperate attempt to extirpate liberty from the New World. 

The horizon, however, gradually cleared. Portugal was the first 
nation to recognize, or manifest its intention of recognizing, the 
Spanish American Governments (1821). The scales were definitely 
tipped against the ambitions of Ferdinand VII of Spain by the impor- 
tant interview between Canning and Prince de Polignac (October 9, 
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1824), in which the English statesman declared that his Government 
would finally find itself obliged to recognize the independence of the 
Spanish colonies, and the prince replied that in no case would France 
employ force to subject them to the rule of their mother country; and 
weight was added by the failure of the conference proposed by the 
court of Madrid to settle American problems, a failure caused by the 
refusal of the British Government to participate, alleging that any 
European intervention not based on recognition of independence 
would be useless. 

As the culmination of its fair and extremely able policy, Great 
Britain recognized, on January 2, 1825, the independence of Colombia, 
Mexico, and Buenos Aires; but the favor was dearly bought by cer- 
tain stipulations of the treaty of friendship, commerce, and navigation 
signed in Bogota the same year which, to use Bolivar’s accurate figure, 
implied the equality of a gold dollar with one of lead. It was an 
agreement which, by putting the two high contracting powers on the 
same level, inflicted a heavy blow to the interests and nascent marine 
of Greater Colombia. 

Nevertheless, the Liberator continued to fix his hopes on Albion. 
When the idea of uniting Colombia and Mexico, Guatemala and Peru, 
Chile and Bolivia in a single federation of free peoples was his one 
obsession, he believed that such a federation could not be maintained 
without English protection. Therefore he felt that Great Britain 
should be invited to subscribe to an offensive and defensive alliance 
which, if it could be brought about, would be a victory even greater 
than that of Ayacucho. In his opinion, the advantages outweighed 
the objections; for by such a tie the existence of the Spanish American 
nations would be assured, but, he added, if the alliance were not cele- 
brated, they would be irrevocably lost. He thought that Great 
Britain would not recognize him as the head of the federation, since 
that position virtually belonged to the English Government. Obliged, 
then, to choose between England and the United States, since the 
latter was the only rival of the former in America, he decided to do 
without the powerful Anglo-Saxon Republic in his plan for federa- 
tion. By no means did he fail to realize the possible danger that 
England, as the motive power in the confederation, might come to 
dominate it because other countries would be afraid of incurring her 
displeasure; but rather he considered this danger of little account in 
comparison with the benefits to be obtained from a British alliance. 

Bolivar decided to keep on good terms with the Mistress of the Seas 
because, he said, such was her omnipotence that on the one hand she 
could dissolve the young nationalities of the New World into smoke 
and, on the other, the Holy Alliance could not prevail against her 
principles and her resources. His conviction that the cautiousness 
of the English cabinet resulted from a repugnance to the democratic 
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COPY OF A LETTER FROM GEORGE WASHINGTON P. CUSTIS TO BOLIVAR 


The original letter accompanied the medallion presented by the adopted son of George Washington to the 
Liberator. Both the medallion and letter are included among the exhibits in the House of Bolfvar. 
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principles prevailing throughout the American Continent and from a 
desire to have those principles modified was so deep rooted that for 
a moment he almost brought himself to the point of sacrificing them, 
a sacrifice which, however, would have meant destruction of the 
prestige of those contributing to the change. When he learned that 
Polignac desired monarchical or, at least, aristocratic governments 
for Spanish America, without caring whether European princes or 
revolutionary generals should become kings, he was convinced that 
England and the United States were his allies only for the time 
being and for their own selfish ends, and it seemed to him opportune to 
enter into cordial relations with other European powers and thus gain 
time. His aim was continental independence, and for a moment he 
almost went to the extreme of permitting France to be told that he, 
the Liberator, was on the point of subscribing to the ideas of the 
Holy Alliance, in order to avoid a disastrous war. To save America 
he felt the following to be necessary: A large army; a friendly policy 
toward Great Britain, the United States, and the great nations of 
the European Continent, but one which carefully played them off 
against each other; and a political and military agreement with 
England. In the case of the last factor Bolivar would pledge himself 
to use his influence for such modification of the political structure 
as would conduce to European recognition of the new nations and 
result in world peace. Later, when the fear of powerful French 
expeditions had passed, he no longer believed it necessary to sacrifice 
his popularity in favor of so hazardous a project, and therefore 
abandoned the proposal. 

In order to pay the debt of Peru he advised selling to England 
all mines, land, estates, and other property of the Government of that 
Republic, granting to British subjects political equality with Spanish 
American nationals; arranging a truce or peace with Spain to obtain 
the support of England; and amending the laws to give extraordinary 
power to the Chief Executive. In the eyes of the Liberator, Great 
Britain was responsible for the welfare of the nations, and she alone 
was capable of realizing Napoleon’s dreams for benefiting the human 
race. Canning was “the protector of liberty throughout the two 
hemispheres,” and Bolivar deplored his death as an irreparable loss 
to world liberty. 

After his return from Peru to Colombia, while events were leading 
up to the dissolution of Greater Colombia, Bolivar followed British 
policies with as much interest as he did those of his own country, and 
his hopes and fears for the future of America varied accordingly as 
the British cabinet proved favorable and liberal or the contrary. 
Strong in the belief that he enjoyed the support of the representative 
of King George IV in Bogota, as well as that of the French monarch, 
he was ready to disobey the Great Convention of Ocaiia if it did not 
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pass the laws which, in his opinion, were indispensable for strengthen- 
ing the Government. The growing pessimism that tormented his 
spirit, together with his constant predilection for England, caused 
him to urge the Council of Ministers in April, 1829, to begin nego- 
tiations to induce the great maritime power to intervene in the 
differences arising between American nations, and take the New 
World under its protection. Such a step was not approved by his 
ministers, who considered themselves neither instructed nor em- 
powered by the other Republics to subject them to the protection of 
a foreign nation, to the detriment of national sovereignty. Moreover, 
it seemed unlikely that Great Britain would break with Spain by 
taking so significant a step, one which, instead of bringing peace, 
would only intensify the differences between the American Republics 





WASHINGTON MEDALLION PRESENTED TO BOLIVAR 


This gift sent to Bolivar by George Washington P. Custis through General Lafayette 
is now reverently preserved in the Bolivar Museum, Caracas 


and convince them that, in reality, Colombia intended to be chief 
among them. Nor did the scheme take into account the fact that 
the United States would not admit the interference of a European 
nation in the New World. 

The Council of Ministers, in its turn, then decided to open secret 
and complicated negotiations with the diplomatic agents of England 
and France, with the idea of establishing in Colombia, on the death of 
the Liberator, who would be titular president for life, a constitu- 
tional monarchy under a European prince. As the council foresaw 
strong opposition to the project on the part of the United States and 
other countries of this continent, it considered an active and effective 
intervention on the part of those two great European powers neces- 
sary to protect Colombia; but Bolivar, by refusing his frank support, 
thwarted by a stroke of his pen the daring project of his ministers. 
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At that time English policy aroused conflicting sentiments in Vene- 
zuela and New Granada. Gratitude was inspired by the petition of 
the merchants and property owners of London, in 1829, requesting 
the King to interpose his good offices to end once and for all the war 
in America; but the English cabinet, while denying that it had put 
obstacles in the way of the expedition of emancipation to Cuba and 
Porto Rico, insisted on its policy of strict neutrality. Yet the cabinet 
felt that such neutrality did not prevent it from giving friendly 
counsel to Spain to put an end to the struggle and abandon the illu- 
sions of victory which had been strengthened by the anarchical con- 
ditions in its former colonies. On the other hand, it was thought 
at the time that the manoeuvers of Great Britain, as carried out by 
the admiral in Barbados, tended to accelerate the dissolution of 
Greater Colombia. Such a belief was shown to be erroneous, how- 
ever, for the English plenipotentiary in Bogota during the revolt of 
the Callao battalion and the dictatorship of General Urdaneta, was 
outspoken in his sympathy for Bolivar’s party, and later notified the 
Colombian Government that, if Congress should approve the sepa- 
ration of Venezuela and New Granada, regarded as inevitable by Vice 
President Caicedo, the existing treaties would be annulled zpso facto, 
and his diplomatic mission would terminate. Therefore it is to be 
supposed that the desire of the English cabinet was limited to main- 
taining the strong government of the Liberator in Greater Colombia 
for as long as possible. That its esteem for the hero was constant is 
to be inferred from the fact that it did not listen to the petition of 
some residents of Panama, presented in 1830 to the Government of 
Jamaica, for the separation of the Isthmus from Colombia. The 
authorities of that island, moreover, on receiving notice of the illness 
of Bolivar, showed intense concern over his health; but their generous 
solicitude that he be provided with the best medical assistance was 
too late, for the Father of Colombia was already dead. 

The suspicion and distrust which, for a long time, France inspired 
in Bolivar, as a result of the absolutist policy of the Bourbons, began 
to fade when, early in 1827, Charles X sent to Colombia his first 
consul general and gave orders that the Colombian flag was to be 
admitted to the ports of the Kingdom. But these measures, imposed 
by the demands of commerce, did not signify that the King had 
resolved all his doubts, for he still vacillated between national interests 
and family ties in regard to the advisability of establishing relations 
with the Republics of America. Asa result, Commissioner de Bresson 
was sent to report on the situation in Colombia. De Bresson, by 
his disinterested praises and his skillful diffusion of monarchical 
ideas—or at least those tending to modify institutions in the direc- 
tion of increasing authority—definitely altered the feelings of the 
‘Liberator toward France. The commissioner stated categorically 
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that the unstable conditions in Colombia were the cause of France’s 
delay in recognizing that country, and he did not conceal his predis- 
position for a government such as the Liberator desired. Moreover, 
de Bresson had no small influence in the abortive plan for establish- 
ing, at the death of Bolivar, a constitutional monarchy; but as the 
Prince de Polignac in Paris did not favor such an idea at all, the 
Council of Ministers that had elaborated it was obliged to take in 
sail. As was natural, the accession of Louis Philippe of Orleans to 
the throne after the revolution of 1830, brought the great French 
nation still nearer to America, whose political theories have always 
shown its influence. Nevertheless, circumstances relating to the 
domestic policies of the American nations caused a postponement of 
the formal recognition of Colombia by the new King. 

Bolivar, from his reading of Rousseau and the Encyclopedists, as 
well as from his innate sense of statesmanship, never for one instant 
failed to realize the necessity of excluding religious controversies from 
the Spanish American democracies, and of maintaining harmonious 
relations with the Holy See, as chief authority of the religion professed 
by almost all the inhabitants. Consequently he considered of the 
utmost importance the celebration of a concordat that would settle 
any points likely to cause differences between the civil and the eccle- 
siastical powers, and he called attention to the fact that the Pontiff 
showed himself a worthy head of the Catholic nations by giving equal 
recognition to monarchists and republicans. General Santander was 
more impatient, and after considering the deliberation with which 
the Holy See dealt with the needs of the American churches, suggested 
that an agreement be signed between the federated countries whereby 
they should unite in demanding as the basis of relations with the 
Holy See the creation of a Patriarch with the powers that this dig- 
nitary had in the primitive church. This suggestion was to be in- 
corporated in the pact of alliance and confederation which the respec- 
tive plenipotentiaries were to sign at the Congress of Panama. But 
in the end such steps were superfluous, thanks to the skillful policy 
of the Government of Colombia. Don Ignacio Sanchez de Tejada, 
an envoy as firm as he was tactful, obtained in 1827 the acceptance 
by Rome of the Colombian plenipotentiary, although not with diplo- 
matic status. He also secured the official appointment of those bish- 
ops and archbishops suggested by his Government, in spite of the 
indignant protests of the Spanish ambassador. 

The geographical proximity and the brilliance of the republican 
institutions of the United States were reasons why the Liberator paid 
especial attention to the relations of Colombia with the older Republic. 
But the delay of the Washington Government in aiding or favoring 
the independence of the Castilian colonies ended by irritating him, 
for he thought that it was a matter of indifference to the United 
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States whether or not the people of the southern continent were tri- 
umphant in their struggle with the mother country. Furthermore, he 
never approved the influence which the institutions of the United 
States had on the Spanish Republics, for he was convinced that the 
federal system was not only inadequate but dangerous for them and, 
consequently, that imitation of the United States would be disastrous 
on account of differences of resources, race, and circumstances 
between that country and the rest of America. 

Early diplomatic relations, moreover, were not auspicious, for the 
first representative of the White House, Mr. Baptis Irvine, limited his 
activities to presenting energetic claims for reparation for the acts of 
Colombian privateers, demands that at once encountered an unyield- 
ing and haughty attitude on the part of the Liberator. But Bolivar 
could not fail to understand the vital importance that the friendship 
of the Anglo-Saxon Republic held for the rising nation; he therefore 
hailed with great satisfaction Mr. Irvine’s presence in the patriots’ 
camp and addressed him as ambassador although he was only a com- 
mercial agent, in order to give importance to his mission (July, 1818). 
He followed with careful attention the course of events between the 
United States and Spain relating to the purchase of Florida, being 
convinced that, once this problem was solved, the former nation 
would seize the opportunity to win the friendship of the Spanish 
colonies and open an immense field to her commerce. He foresaw 
the amazing future of the United States, which he rated as a very 
powerful nation, rich and with unlimited possibilities, opposed to 
Europe and naturally, to the policies of England, ‘‘who wishes to lay 
down the law to us and who will inevitably do so.” 

In the dilemma of choosing between the two great Anglo-Saxon 
nations, whose rival influence in the New World was already per- 
ceptible, Bolivar preferred, as has been said, to seek an alliance with 
England, even when the Government of the United States was wholly 
in sympathy with his cause. He was glad that the Washington 
Government would not enter the proposed federation, thus avoiding 
any discord with Great Britain. Nevertheless, once the cession of 
Florida was settled and the course of action of Great Britain and 
France defined, Henry Clay secured by his eloquence (March 28, 1822), 
the recognition of the new American nations by their elder sister. 
In consideration of this and of the fact that the White House, after 
the promulgation of the famous message of President Monroe (Decem- 
ber 2, 1823), the simple origin of the now complicated doctrine bearing 
his name, came to be a factor of prime importance in assuring the 
stability and development of these same nations, in 1825 the Liberator 
spoke of the desirability of an intimate and close alliance of Colombia 
with England and the United States. 
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The United States Government which, through its agents in St. 
Petersburg and Madrid, carried on skillful negotiations in favor of the 
emancipation of Spanish America—agreed on this point with Great 
Britain—exerted its influence as strongly as possible for the suspension 
of the proposed expeditions to free Cuba and Porto Rico, inasmuch 
as Washington preferred that these islands should remain under 
Spanish control lest her own serious problem of negro slavery should 
be complicated. She also asserted that negotiations with the Emperor 
of Russia and his allies gave hopes that it would be possible to induce 
the mother country to make peace with the former colonies in America. 
Nevertheless, in the instructions to the representatives sent by the 
United States to the Congress of Panama (who did not arrive),® the 
Secretary of State reaffirmed the policy of strict neutrality in the 
struggle between Spain and the new Republics, at the same time 
stressing the principle of the freedom of trade—‘‘free ships make 
free goods’’—which so greatly favored the interests of his country. 
This principle was recognized in the treaty of friendship and commerce 
between Colombia and the United States celebrated in 1824, in which 
the plenipotentiary of Colombia proposed the clause that any differ- 
ences between the high contracting powers should be submitted to the 
decision of some friendly power; but the American representative did 
not accept this clause, considering the submission of the sovereign 
rights of one nation to the arbitrament of another to be a very delicate 
matter. 

Notwithstanding the preference of the Liberator for England, Mr. 
Watts, the chargé d’affaires of the United States, like his British col- 
league, begged Bolivar to leave Lima and return to Bogota to assume 
supreme command there and save Colombia. On the other hand, 
General Harrison, Mr. Watts’s successor and a future President of the 
United States, did not conceal the disapproval with which he viewed 
the policy of Bolivar, whose liking for that country naturally was not 
fostered by the conduct of its representative. Harrison so comported 
himself in the fulfillment of his mission as to give reason to believe 
that President Adams wished to intervene in the internal affairs of 
Colombia as he had done in Mexico. Cordiality was reestablished, 
however, by the appointment of Colonel Moore to succeed General 
Harrison. The new envoy was a courteous diplomat of Jackson’s 
Democratic administration; he declared that the United States would 
abstain from interfering in the domestic affairs of the nation to which 
he was accredited. 





6 In a message to Congress on Dec. 26, 1825, President Adams nominated Richard C. Anderson jr., 
minister of the United States to La Gran Colombia, and John Sergeant of Philadelphia, as delegates to 
the Congress of Panama. Confirmation of these nominations by the Senate was obtained only after 
lengthy discussions, so that Secretary of State Clay did not issue his instructions to them until May 8, 1826. 
Mr. Anderson died on his way to the congress, and Mr. Sergeant did not arrive before its adjournment. 
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MEMENTO OF WASHINGTON IN THE HOUSE OF BOLIVAR 


Copy of a letter from General Washington to his wife, which was sent to Bolivar by Eliza Parke Custis, 
granddaughter of Mrs. Washington. Dr. Vicente Lecuna presented to the Pan American Union a copy 
of this document together with a copy of the letter addressed to the Liberator transmitting this memento. 
These copies are displayed in the exhibit hall of the Pan American Union. 
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In the course of the fighting with Peru, Bolivar suggested to the 
Council of Ministers the desirability of asking the mediation of the 
United States to end the dispute, in accordance with the provisions 
of the agreement of Girén; and at his death, Colonel Moore sent to the 
Government of Colombia one of the most fervent and heartfelt 
tributes of admiration to the Liberator.’ And it is pleasant to recall 
once more that Washington’s family had sent relics of the Father 
of his Country as a worthy present to the Liberator of Greater 
Colombia, Peru, and Bolivia.’ 

The position of prime importance which the viceroyalty of New 
Spain held among the Spanish colonies determined Bolivar’s action 
in giving to Mexico its due importance as the sentinel of Spanish 
America. It has been seen that when, in Jamaica, he envisioned the 
creation of a single continental entity, he thought that Mexico might 
be the center of the confederation of the newly constituted Republics. 
He showed himself always ready to respond to the call of a sister 
nation when Spanish expeditions threatened Mexican ports. The 
relations established by the treaty of 1823 remained cordial, in spite 
of the change of régime imposed by Iturbide, until the Liberator 
received word that the Mexican nation was crediting the report that 
he meant to dominate it and subjugate all Spanish Ametica. And 
as the Mexican chargé d’affaires, Colonel Torrens, showed himself 
decidedly hostile to the Liberator when General Cordoba 1evolted, 
Bolivar ordered that Torrens be given his passport. 

Bolivar manifested especial sympathy for the Netherlands and for 
Sweden and Norway. This was based on the conduct of those mon- 
archies toward the new continent; for while it is true that they re- 
mained neutral in the war against Spain, that did not keep them from 
showing themselves well disposed toward the American Republics, 
to which they sent accredited consuls in due season. The commer- 
cial treaty of 1829 with the Netherlands was, undoubtedly, more 
liberal and less burdensome for Colombia than that with Great 
Britain. 


GENERAL IDEAS OF THE LIBERATOR—HIS CONTINUED LABORS IN THE 
CAUSE OF INTERNATIONALISM 


The length of this article does not permit the summary here of 
all the Liberator’s ideas on international questions. Nevertheless, 
before concluding, it is desirable to cite a few of his opinions. 

In regard to the boundaries of the Spanish American nations, 
Bolivar firmly maintained the principle that they should be deter- 
mined in conformity with the uti possidetis juris of 1810, that is, 





7 See p. 1216 ® See Bolivar’s letter of thanks, p. 1323. 
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NOTE ACCOMPANYING WASHINGTON MEMENTO SENT TO BOL IVAR 


Final page of the note written by Eliza Parke Custis and sent to Bolivar with the copy of Washington’s 
etter to his wife. 
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that to each should belong not only the territory which it actually 
occupied, but also all to which it had a right in accordance with the 
royal acts of the Spanish sovereigns, so that the boundaries of the 
new Republics should follow those of the former viceroyalties, presi- 
dencies, and captaincies general. He cited that principle in favor of 
Colombia when she claimed the Province of Jaen from Peru; and 
because of it he hesitated to authorize the creation of Bolivia as an 
independent nation. He kept it in mind when laboring to incorporate 
Guayaquil in Greater Colombia, as well as when directing the foreign 
policy of the latter, as is shown by the treaties signed in that period 
and by his ideas in regard to the tasks incumbent on the Congress 
of Panama. 

In regard to the interoceanic canal, he dreamed of building it or 
at least of constructing a road across the Isthmus of Panama, to 
connect the Atlantic with the Pacific; and he even thought of visiting 
that region to superintend the work personally. Nevertheless, he 
believed that neither he nor Vice President Santander should take 
part directly in such an enterprise, and he refused to sponsor the 
company organized for that purpose. 

During the period of active war against Spain, he insisted on the 
necessity of permitting privateering, as this was, in reality, the only 
means of offense against the marine of the mother country; but, from 
1828 on, he favored the suppression of such activity, and in the fol- 
lowing year issued a decree to that effect. 

In the interests of upright administration and efficient justice he 
favored stipulations in the international treaties of Colombia for the 
extradition of criminals and thought that the suppression of articles 
relative to this matter and to intervention between governments, in 
the pacts celebrated by the diplomatic agent Mosquera with Peru, 
Chile, and Buenos Aires, destroyed the very purposes of those treaties. 

Whatever might be the institutions of the other Hispanic American 
nations or the political form of their governments, the Liberator 
believed they should be respected and treated with due consideration 
and attention in order to preserve international harmony. It is 
sufficient to recall that, although Iturbide and he were far apart 
in their ideas, during the adventure of Agustin I in imperialism 
Bolivar repudiated the action of his envoy, Don Miguel Santanderia, 
in openly opposing the Mexican monarch, and ordered that suitable 
satisfaction be given the latter. 

It is obvious that many of Bolivar’s opinions have now lost their 
significance and timeliness because they were the product of temporary 
circumstances, and that others should be modified in accordance with 
the course of events. But the general outline of his international 
policy remains clear and brilliant, a lesson and an example for America. 


BOLIVAR AS INTERNATIONALIST ey al 


And as long as memory recalls his efforts to mitigate the terrible 
consequences of war and regulate it by civilized standards, to impose 
arbitration as the best solution of international disputes, and finally 
to unite, under the standards of law and justice, the interests of all 
nations by leaguing them in service for humanity, the Liberator will 
amply deserve for his efforts in the cause of internationalism, as for 
his other manifold activities, the magnificent eulogy of Rodo: “Tf 
the collective thought of free and united America has not lost its 
essential virtue, those men of the future who, like us, behold in 
the snow-crowned peak of Sorata the highest crest of the Andes, will 
also recognize, with us, that in all the records of glory none is greater 
than Bolivar.” 
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BOLIVAR MEDAL STRUCK BY REPUBLIC OF COLOMBIA 


Commemorating the dedication of the Tenerani statue of the Liberator in Bogota in 1846. 
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tink beens OF TEE eEIBERATOR 


By Jutio PLANCHART 


HE letters of Bolivar, embodying as they do an authentic revela- 

tion of his own thoughts and feelings, are of special significance; 
their collection and publication are the most direct means of under- 
standing the psychology of this great man, and constitute the most 
suitable homage for any commemorative occasion, an homage enriched 
by the fruits of that understanding. The commemorative observances 
of 1930 would pay less than due honor to his memory were they not 
signalized by the publication of the most complete collection yet 
made of his letters. 

To render this homage in the most fitting manner was a task to 
which Venezuela set herself and which she has just accomplished. 
The archives left by the Liberator had to be obtained, together with 
others assembled by compilers and collectors. It was essential that 
the person entrusted with the editorial supervision of this mass of 
material should have special qualifications as to his knowledge of 
history and of the archives in question. Dr. Vicente Lecuna, the 
editor,’ is the author of important and penetrating monographs 
on the military aspects of Bolivar’s life, and has compiled and edited 
the letters and documents included in Papeles de Bolivar. He has 
also edited a series of documents dealing with the creation of Bolivia, 
and arranged and completed the Bolivar archives contained in the 
O’Leary papers, with part of the papers preserved by Juan de Fran- 
cisco Martin, as well as the Soublette and Salom archives. Most 
important of all for this purpose, his personal study has enabled him 
to recognize many errors in dates, proper and geographical names, 
including those of addressees, as well as to detect mistakes of earlier 
editors and deal with the various problems of authenticity and 
forgery that arise. For these reasons the Government of Venezuela 
decreed in 1928 that the centenary of Bolivar’s death should be 
celebrated by an edition of his letters which should include all avail- 
able material, and entrusted the work to Doctor Lecuna. 

Even during the Liberator’s lifetime, some of his letters were pub- 
lished as a result of political exigencies. Thus a number appeared in 
the Gaceta de Caracas, an official paper, in the government organ of 
Colombia, and in other journals of the day, to confirm a particular 


! Editor as Baralt defines the word: ‘‘ The man of letters who revises and publishes the work of another, 
seeing that it is correctly and carefully printed, and generally throwing light on the text by notes, comments, 
and explanations.” 
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fact or to express Bolivar’s opinion on a specified subject. The 
preservation of many of his letters is due to such publication. 

Bolivar himself, however, was displeased to see his private corre- 
spondence given to the press. On October 21, 1825, he wrote im- 
periously to Santander: ‘‘Do not have any of my letters published, 
in my lifetime or after my death, for they are very freely and carelessly 
written.’’ <A year later, in another letter to Santander, he was even 
more emphatic: ‘‘I do not like at all having my private correspondence 
given to the public. I regard it as a breach of faith and of friendship. 
In Europe it is considered a crime.” This displeasure, which changed 
to anxiety toward the close of his life, found expression in his words 
to Urdaneta, written from Soledad, November 4, 1830: ‘Finally, I 
will say this: I wish you to deliver to Colonel Austria all my letters of 
this last period; in case of a revolution they might fall into the hands 
of my enemies and produce a false impression, in spite of the fact that 
in all of them, if I have renounced the supreme power once, I have done 
so a thousand times, and have consistently declared that I have had 
no share in this reactionary movement. Austria will send them to 
me, and if you wish I will return yours or burn them, although yours 
are edifying because of their noble sentiments. Also I beg you to 
tear up at once the letters that I write you, since I must sometimes 
speak to you very frankly, for I am convinced that you are all 
passing through a stormy period, and I can not but sympathize with 
such old and tried companions.”’ 

This feeling on Bolivar’s part led him to insert a clause in his will 
stipulating that his papers, then in the hands of Sefor Pavageau, be 
burned. Fortunately the executors, with some definite or indefinite 
realization of their obligation to the Liberator himself as well as to 
history and to posterity, played the réle of Augustus to this new 
Virgil, and neither examined nor delivered to any profaning hand 
the literary and historical treasure they had been commanded to 
consign to the flames; and posterity, approving their decision and 
deeply appreciating the treasure, has ignored both the early command 
and the wish expressed to Santander in the letter of October, 1825, 
and made mandatory by Bolfivar’s will. This fact explains the 
seeming inconsistency of using the very words of that command as 
an epigraph for the first volume, and hence to the whole of the Lecuna 
collection, and then proceeding to print so many Bolivarian letters. 

Bolivar’s attitude is a curious case of misgiving in one who was 
entirely undaunted by persons, by nature, or by feats of appalling 
difficulty and danger. He had qualms lest the freedom, impulsive- 
ness, and vehemence with which he pronounced judgment upon men 
and political affairs in his letters might be interpreted unfavorably 
to liberal principles. These qualms were apparently tinctured with 
literary scruples. 
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In the eyes of the Liberator, a man sensitive to the opinion of 
others, literary work should be presented to the public suitably 
attired, as if in full-dress uniform; and in letters there is necessarily 
much of the disarray of field garb. Accordingly, in what he wrote 
for the public his style is a trifle stilted, as in Afi delirio sobre el Chim- 
borazo and the Resumen Sucinto de la Vida del General Sucre; and he 
held himself in check even in the splendid prophetic letter? whose 
contents are so characteristic of its author. Yet in his letters his 
spontaneity and torrential flow of ideas are given free rein. 

In his subtle and witty letter on the victory of Junin, the Liber- 
ator wrote to Olmedo (July 12, 1825): ‘Haste is a great crime in a 
poet’’; and further on in the same letter, ‘‘And so, friend, revise 
again and again to polish the works of man.”’ A year later, in send- 
ing to this same Olmedo a copy of the proposed Constitution of 
Bolivia, which he characterized as ‘‘a poor piece of work’’—twinges 
of a scrupulous literary conscience—Bolivar asked him to polish it 
before having it translated into French and English. He passed 
judgment on his own epistolary style, or rather on the traits of char- 
acter indicated by that style, when he commented in a letter to 
Santander dated May 20, 1825, on Mollen’s disparaging remark? 
“He says I am diffuse. It would be more correct to say I am not 
precise, for in truth I am too hasty, careless, and impatient. I do 
not see how an impatient and impetuous man can be diffuse. I 
multiply ideas in very few words, but without order or harmony.” 
From this self-criticism, which was also implied by his revisions, cor- 
rections, and refinements, arose his disinclination to have any of his 
unrevised writings, such as letters, made public. 

This attitude must have had some bearing, if only indirectly, upon 
the fact that only a few of his letters appear in the Documentos 
relativos a la vida piblica del Libertador de Colombia y el Pert, Simén 
Bolivar, published during his lifetime (1826 to 1829, supplemented 
by an appendix which appeared in 1833), by the Devisme Brothers’ 
Press of Caracas. The decisive factor in this case, however, was 
that the compilers, Francisco Javier Yanes and Crist6bal Mendoza, 
had nothing more in mind than the publication of the more or less 
official letters bearing on the contents of the documents. For various 
reasons the time was not yet ripe for giving greater publicity to the 
private letters of Bolivar; it fell to a later generation to initiate the 
work of collection and classification. 

After the Liberator’s death, the admiration of his close friends, the 
veneration of his comrades in arms, and the necessity for recording 


2 The so-called Letter to a Gentleman of Jamaica.—EDITOR. 

3“T] ne manque pas d’éloquence; ses harangues ont de la chaleur; mais elles sont souvent diffuses. 
La langue espagnole, il est vrai, est difficilement concise.” G. Mollien, ‘‘Voyage dans la république de 
Colombia en 1823,’’ 2d edition, Paris, 1825, p. 208. 
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FACSIMILE OF TWO PAGES OF A LETTER FROM THE LIBERATOR TO 
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their history felt by all nations, made it inevitable that this task 
should be undertaken by collectors and historians. Two of the great 
man’s companions and subordinates, José Félix Blanco and Daniel 
Florencio O’Leary, undertook it separately. 

Blanco, a fervent patriot and devoted follower of Bolivar, was a 
priest and soldier of great achievements during the War of Independ- 
ence and after the establishment of the Republic. Although he began 
his task at a later date than O’Leary, his work appeared first; it is, 
moreover, a continuation of that of Yanes and Mendoza, in con- 
ception and even in title, but improves on the earlier publication in 
plan and in the choice and amount of material. The Documentos 
para la Historia de la Vida Piiblica del Libertador de Colombia, Pert 
y Bolwia appeared from 1875 to 1877, published at the expense of the 
Venezuelan Government under the direction of Ramén Azpurtia, 
who in 1856 had urged Blanco to compile the documents, and who 
enlarged, revised, and completed the work. This collection gives 
tacit importance to the Liberator’s private letters, and contains 
many especially valuable ones from Bolivar to Sucre of which the 
originals have never been found; in this respect as in many others 
the work of Blanco and Azpurta is still fundamental. 

O’Leary, an Irishman who came to Venezuela in 1818 with the British 
volunteers for the Liberating Army, was aide-de-camp to Bolivar, and 
a man of ability, distinction and no little diplomatic skill; it was he 
who vanquished Cérdoba in that formidable general’s last and fatal 
battle, a victory by some regarded as a stain on the conqueror’s 
glory. O’Leary was a witness of the Liberator’s last moments, and 
from one of Bolivar’s executors, Juan de Francisco Martin, he ob- 
tained in Jamaica the hero’s papers, unscathed by the flames to which 
by the terms of the will they should have been consigned. O’Leary 
took a good part of the papers, and left the rest in the hands of the 
executor. The Irish leader, an able historian who wrote with insight, 
fluency, and an agreeable style, preserved the treasure and put it in 
some kind of order. He also wrote his memoirs in English; they were 
ably translated into Spanish by Simon B. O’Leary, his son and com- 
petent successor in the labor of compilation and editing. The title 
was inaccurately extended to cover not only the Memorias, sometimes 
called Narracién, but the collection of documents as well, on the 
publication of the entire work in 1883. 

Another editor, Felipe Larraz4bal, intended his Vida del Libertador 
to be an introduction to the Correspondencia General del Libertador, a 
project tragically frustrated by the shipwreck which ended his life. 
In the prologue to the Vida he tells us how his grief at the loss of two 
of Bolivar’s letters inspired him to collect as many of the others as 
possible. This excellent Venezuelan writer and musician was a genu- 
ine exponent of creole romantic prose, given to exaggeration in con- 
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sequence of being both creole and romantic, eulogist by virtue of his 
very hero-worship, gifted with penetration and also possessed of an 
excellent sense of proportion. Larrazibal succeeded in accumulat- 
ing a fairly numerous collection of Bolivar’s letters. In December, 
1861, he wrote to Gen. Bartolomé Salom that he possessed the 
original, or a copy, of 976; in 1862 he told the same correspondent 
that he had 2,013; and in 1863, he spoke to Pedro José Rojas, the 
editor of the Caracas newspaper El Independiente, of having 2,722; 
the total number is traditionally fixed at 3,000. Had Larraz4bal dis- 
tinguished between personal and official letters, he would undoubt- 
edly have claimed a smaller number, for it is hard to see how a 
present-day collection like that of Lecuna, which includes some official 
letters, could contain only 2,126, while Larraz4bal had gathered 900 
more, unless we accept the hypothesis that in the sinking of the Ville 
du Havre many originals of which no copy is extant, and to whose 
existence no reference can be found, were lost with this writer, whose 
death thus seems a tragic act of destiny. At all events, in the 
Vida del Libertador there are fragments of letters whose originals are 
unknown; it may well have happened that they were lost at sea. 

Another Venezuelan, the unforgettable Aristides Rojas, was a 
delightful, picturesque, versatile, and well-informed writer and true 
son of Caracas, possessed of a pleasing style, who belonged to the 
generation following closely on that of Larraz4bal—he was 10 years 
younger, having been born in 1826. Rojas, too, was influenced by the 
romantic movement, although not as much as the enthusiastic and ill- 
fated biographer. In 1877, the year in which the publication of the 
work of Blanco and Azpurta was completed, Rojas, perhaps in the 
spirit of a collector more interested in historical events than in the 
men who bring them about, was completing another collection, not 
only of the letters of Bolivar but also of documents, including, 
however, a goodly number of letters—a collection which might serve 
as an appendix to such a work as that of Blanco and Azpurtia. In 
that same year Rojas offered to the Caracas paper La Opinion 
Nacional one document every day for publication in that journal. Of 
the 2,000 offered, only a small number were printed; and after Rojas’ 
death in 1894 his collection of Bolivar’s letters passed into the hands 
of Pérez y Soto. 

This active and interesting Colombian wrote in a confused and 
redundant style, but he was a fervent admirer of Bolivar, and perhaps 
the most active collector of Bolivariana, for he journeyed throughout 
America in search of material. He added the Rojas collection to the 
letters which he already possessed, thus accumulating a large number 
still unpublished when he died; his collection passed to the Venezuelan 
Government in 1926. The originals of the Santander correspondence 
had come into the possession of Pérez y Soto after their publication; 
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they included many very important letters from Bolivar to the 
Colombian hero. 

These collections contained in themselves enough material for the 
publication of an extensive compilation of Bolivar’s letters from 
verifiable sources; but in 1928, when the first volumes of Lecuna’s 
work were published, the Venezuelan Government acquired that part 
of Bolivar’s papers which Juan de Francisco Martin had retained at 
the time of the division with O’Leary in Jamaica. A grandson of the 
executor, Don José Maria Quinones de Leon, then Spanish ambassador 
to France, presented them to Gen. J. V. Gémez, at that time President 
of the Republic, who transmitted them to the Government; thus they 
supplemented the rich and valuable sources already at hand. 

These united treasures were increased and made more valuable by 
the letters which Senor Lecuna himself had collected—originals, 
copies, rough drafts, and extracts from widely scattered publications, 
as he states in the introduction to his work; and the sum total is 
augmented by new material in another collection now being published 
in Spain by Senor Rufino Blanco Fombona, material of which the 
original or source is not easily accessible from Venezuela. All these 
circumstances have made it more fitting than ever to commemorate 
the centenary of Bolivar’s death by this comprehensive publication of 
letters, carefully collated and corrected. 

The Lecuna collection consists of 10 volumes. The first nine contain 
2,126 letters and an appendix; there are 30 more letters in the second 
appendix which, with an analytical index, makes up the tenth volume. 
The nine volumes of text range in size from 332 to 438 octavo pages. 
The letters run in chronological order beginning with 1799, the year 
in which the earliest is dated. That youthful effort, childish in spelling 
and expression, was written at the age of 15, when the future Liberator 
and master letter-writer was starting for Spain to continue his educa- 
tion. The letters indited during the years of private life show no signs 
of epistolary gifts, but from 1812 on they reflect his incessant activity 
in their abundance and copiousness. The letters continue almost 
until the very end, for they stop only six days before his death with 
the letter to Justo Bricefio, an epistle whose tone is reminiscent of the 
dark chords of Beethoven’s Heroic Symphony, and in which Bolivar 
expounds in masterly phrases his convictions on the preservation of 
Greater Colombia and the welfare of her supporters. 

The chronological arrangement, at once the simplest and most 
natural, and the abundance of material make this work an intimate, 
personal, and therefore true revelation of one of the noblest natures 
known to history. The letters are a day-by-day revelation of that 
great soul, with a consecutive exposition of his inner and outer self, a 
sort of autobiography, more penetrating than a formal one could ever 
be, since no attitudes are struck, no facts are colored, and none of the 
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efforts at interpretation so often found in confidential conversations 
are made; they are open and spontaneous to the utmost degree. Per- 
haps it was his appreciation of this informal aspect of his correspond- 
ence that impelled the Liberator to command that it be burned. The 
more complete a chronological edition of Bolivar’s letters, the better 
it would perform this autobiographical function of delineating faith- 
fully the psychology of its subject. The Documentos of Blanco and 
Azpurta, in which the letters are interspersed among official matter, 
searcely fulfill it at all; the O’Leary collection, nearly all of which is 
a chronological repetition of material published in the earlier work, 
is an improvement by the mere fact of the continuity secured by the 
chronological arrangement; while the Lecuna collection still further 
improves upon its predecessors. 

By temperament and through force of circumstances, Bolivar was 
a wanderer. He journeyed on foot from Paris to Rome, not only 
through the influence of the romanticism of Rousseau and Don Simén 
Rodriguez, but also because he felt the need of motion. Distance 
was in this case a species of the genus difficulty, and so did not exist 
for him. <A fond illusion, born of his need for rest, was that idea of 
his that but for his wife’s death he would have passed a tranquil life 
as mayor of San Mateo. He was the embodiment of every Vene- 
zuelan characteristic, and in his continual life in the saddle he was 
one with the llanero. Bolivar’s travels, longer and more varied than 
those of Don Quixote, and, moreover, actual instead of imaginary, 
await the commentary of some less Quixotic and more Bolivarian 
Azorin. From the dates of this rich chronological collection of letters 
the itinerary may be made out in detail. 

If the Lecuna collection is preeminent for the abundance and 
arrangement of its material, it has also a further advantage over 
earlier collections in that errors in dates and addresses and distortions 
of the text itself have been rectified. The correction of wrong dates, 
of which there were many, was necessary for the greatest possible 
accuracy and faithfulness, but it has no deeper significance. While 
the same may be said of the results obtained by straightening out 
confusion in the names of persons addressed, perhaps it will not be 
amiss to cite here the most striking example of the emendations 
introduced in this edition: In Volume XXIX of the O’Leary collec- 
tion there are 8 letters dated 1824, 6 of which are addressed to Sucre 
and 2 to Gamarra; in Volume IV of the Lecuna collection, they are 
printed with the name of the actual recipient, General Lamar. The 
editor arrived at his conclusion by collating documents, taking into 
consideration the contents of each letter, and studying the places 
where Sucre, Gamarra, and Lamar were at the time each epistle was 
written, 
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Of the corrections of falsifications in the text, by far the most im- 
portant are the exposures of the forgeries introduced into the Liber- 
ator’s letters by José Domingo Diaz. 

When seen through the eyes of patriotism and love for the heroes 
who won our independence, this Venezuelan writer, penning his libels 
in Caracas, has something of the tragic buffoonery common to all 
petty, spiteful, and acrimonious defenders of oppression and tyranny; 
he is ike Triboulet in Victor Hugo’s Le Roi S’ Amuse, and with that 
character might well have said, comparing himself with any one of 
the royalist Saltabadiles of the War of Independence, as Diaz himself 
calls the commanders Boves, Zuazola, or Antofianzas: 


Nous sommes tous les deux 4 la méme hauteur 
Une langue acérée, une lame pointue. 


Diaz was supposed to be the son of the barber and quack doctor 
Juancho Castro; but, according to his enemies and to a diatribe 
attributed to the Liberator himself, he preferred to pass himself off 
as the son of a priest in order to boast of a strain of blue though 
dissipated blood, rather than accept the name of his humble protector. 
He was something of a Venezuelan Marat, always urging the exter- 
mination of everyone even suspected of sympathizing with inde- 
pendence. His Recuerdos sobre la Rebelién de Caracas impress the 
patriotic reader as having been written with the aim of ultimately 
obtaining from Fernando VII a fitting reward for the long services 
of himself and his family, their exile in Curacao, and all their toil 
and vicissitudes, the reward to consist of the Governorship of Porto 
Rico. The memoirs are written for the most part in a correct style 
which bespeaks the man of letters, but which is flat and cold not- 
withstanding the hatred behind them—a sample of the ponderous 
academicism of Spanish and Latin American writers of the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, produced by French and 
Luzanesque * influences. Although at the beginning of the revolu- 
tion he had collaborated with Sanz in editing the liberal periodical 
Semanario de Caracas, Diaz shows in this book his utter lack of 
sympathy for the men who brought about the events of April 19, 
1810. He portrays most of them as led astray by the turbulence of 
rash youth, eager for change; he evinces not so much dislike as violent 
and implacable hatred toward these youthful spirits who finally 
achieved our independence. The epithets he applied to Bolivar fur- 
nish a complete vocabulary of insults. This defiant enemy o: the 
Liberator and all other patriots, a man whose vindictive insinuations 
still find their way into certain minds through crannies opened by 
doubt and pessimism, was not above falsifying the letters of Bolivar 


4 Ignacio de Luzén (1702-1754) was a Spanish writer whose treatises on philosophy, grammar, rhetoric, 
and similar subjects were very popular in his day.—Ep1ToR, 
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Courtesy of Georgetown Univers‘.y 
BOLIVAR THANKS LAFAYETTE FOR THE WASHINGTON MEDAL 


According to the Lecuna edition of Bolivar’s correspondence, this letter, in the possession of Georgetown 
University, is a draft of that sent to General Lafayette thanking him for the medal illustrated on p. 1301. 
A translation of the final form of the letter reads: 


Lima, March 29, 1826 
To General LAFAYETTE. 
Dear General: 


I have had the privilege of seeing for the first time the illustrious writing of that hand which has accom- 
plished so much for the New World. I owe this honor to Colonel Mercier, who presented. to me your es- 
teemed letter of October 15 of last year. Through the public press I have learned with inconceivable joy 
that you have been good enough to honor me with a treasure from Mt. Vernon. The portrait of Washing- 
ton, a revered relic, and one of the memorials of his glory, are to be presented to me by your hands in the 
name of the brothers of the Great Citizen, of the first son of the New World. I find no words to express 
how I shall treasure in my heart this gift with its implication of high esteem. Washington’s family honors 
me beyond my greatest hopes, for Washington, presented by Lafayette, is the crown of all human rewards. 
He was the noble champion of social reform, and you the “‘hero-citizen’’, the Colossus of liberty who on the 
one hand served America and on the other the Old World. Oh, what mortal could ever be worthy of the 
honors which you and Mt. Vernon have deigned to heap upon me! My confusion is as great as the grati- 
tude which I offer you together with the respect and veneration which all men owe to the Nestor of Liberty. 

With highest regards, I am 

Your respectful admirer. 
BOLIVAR 
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and some of his associates, in his attempts to create dissension by 
thus offering evidences of calumny and misrepresentation.2 How 
Diaz would have enjoyed being able to say of the death of Piar what 
Juan Montalvo exclaimed so pithily, and perhaps boastfully, on hear- 
ing of the death of Garcia Moreno: ‘‘It was my pen that slew him”’! 
He does claim, in a long, awkward, dull, but cynical explanation, to 
have been the deus ex machina in the execution of the patriot chief. 
He says in the Recuerdos: ‘‘A chance combination of favorable cir- 
cumstances enabled me to cause his death. All that was necessary 
was a knowledge of the rash impulsiveness, the suspicious disposition, 
and the extreme irritability of Simén Bolivar. In this way I was 
able, without leaving my room, to work on his feelings through third 
parties and by means of a concatenation of documents and real or 
imaginary events. When he was thoroughly frightened and viewed 
his colleague with suspicion and distrust, a Caracas newspaper put 
in his hands brought matters to a head and he dashed off to Guiana 
to have him [Piar] shot.’’ Of these assertions, colored by a sordid 
and mendacious Machiavellism and by ignorance of the complex 
factors involved in certain events, nothing remains but the explicit 
confession of an attempted and unprofitable incitement to crime and 
of falsification of papers and documents. Whatever extenuating cir- 
cumstances may be admitted in considering the motives of such state- 
ments and the psychological basis for such conduct, from an ethical 
standpoint both are unpardonable, and they reveal the libeler in so 
contemptible a light that the wickedness of Triboulet is quite cast 
into the shade. 

As early as 1818 a patriotic protest was published in the Correo 
del Orinoco against such frauds: ‘‘The editor of the Gaceta de Caracas 
is an old hand at forgery as well as lying’’; and Bolivar, surely in an 
unguarded and uninspired moment, wrote the diatribe already alluded 
to, a dialogue between Diaz and an imaginary Juan Trivifio. Blanco 
and Azpurtia refer at length to these forgeries, and publish a letter 
from the Liberator to Bermudez side by side with the same letter as 
falsified by the journalist. It fell to Sefior Lecuna, however, to pro- 
duce irrefutable proofs on this point—two original and authentic let- 
ters of the Liberator and his secretary, Bricefio Méndez, which had 
been seasoned to royalist ends in the Gaceta by the addition of various 
touches. 

In Volume I of the Lecuna collection there is an extended note 
under the heading ‘‘Falsified Letters”? explaining the process in 
detail; in their chronological order in this collection are five letters 
from Bolivar and one from Bricefio, as they were written and as Diaz 
published them, and in addition, a facsimile of a letter from the 


5 Those which he falsified he obtained from the spoils taken by the royalists after their victories at La 
Puerta and La Madera. 
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Liberator to Bricefio as irrefutable proof of the virulent interpolations 
of Diaz in the letters of Boiivar and his associates. 

Of the other textual] reconstructions, the most important are those 
in two letters from Bolivar to Santander. To the originals them- 
selves words out of harmony with those already there had been added 
to certain phrases, words indicating caustic and hostile motives on the 
part of Bolivar, and nullifying or distorting the meaning of what 
had really been written. Published in the falsified form in the Archivo 
de Santander, they are corrected in the Lecuna collection, and the 
justice of the correction is demonstrated by two facsimiles. Other 
mistakes rectified are errors chargeable to Bolivar’s amanuenses, to 
copyists, proof readers, or editors, and only the most obvious are 
amended. Such corrections, besides improving the text, are a stimu- 
lus for the work of revision that still remains to be done in future 
collections. 

The work already done, however, has made it evident that the letters 
themselves are the most interesting part of the material; Bolivar’s 
letters are to be read not only for their historical interest—to verify a 
fact, or to penetrate the mind of the man whose will was at one period 
a decisive factor in the history of several countries at once—but 
with the eager attention given to the reading of a great epic written 
in language that befits it. The gift of words was prominent among 
those left by the fates in the hero’s cradle—words tempered like his 
sword, precise and energetic like his action, noble and brilliant like 
his life, and with the same rhythm, vigorous, thoroughbred and 
spirited, like the triumphant pace of a high-stepping war horse. 

The reader who examines with an inquiring mind the numerous 
volumes containing the Liberator’s letters is likely to find himself 
confronted at first by the difficulty of sheer quantity; he will need to 
be fortified by an earnest desire to know at first hand the most genuine 
and tangible record of Bolivar, in order to venture at all into this 
epistolary forest; but once fairly within, his attention and interest 
will be held in spite of himself. At first he will find letters whose 
value lies only in the fact that Bolivar wrote them; then he will pass 
over that written to Fanny de Villars in 1804, a letter whose con- 
struction, form, and lack of enthusiasm, precision, and wit give it all 
the earmarks of spuriousness, to the communication to General 
Miranda dated July 12, 1812, forceful, precise, unified, a model let- 
ter, in which Bolivar vindicates his defeat at Puerto Cabello with 
the dignity of a man conscious of having fulfilled his duty. 

Next to hold the reader’s attention will be the Iturbe letters, with 
their unreserved expressions of frustration and disappointment, to 
which the Liberator devotes thoughtful and effective paragraphs on 
several occasions, and their declarations of friendship, clothed in 
phrases worthy of any anthology. 
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Then the reader will pause before a new phase, in the Memoria a 
los Habitantes de Nueva Granada, usually known as the Manifesto de 
Cartagena. Here Bolivar becomes the Liberator; his purpose in this 
memorial is ‘‘to free New Granada from the fate of Venezuela, and to 
redeem Venezuela from the lot she now endures.” In the Manifiesto 
his personality passes to yet another phase, and discloses the 
expounder of ideas, of clear-cut and well-formed ideas on the subject 
of the disintegration which resulted in the downfall of the first 
Venezuelan Republic. These views are expressed with so much of 
the persuasive power innate in Bolivar’s writings that they are moving 
and convincing even to-day, and enable us to understand the effect 
they produced on his contemporaries. The Manifiesto, the Letter to 
a Gentleman of Jamaica, and the Angostura discourse form an out- 
standing trio in the remarkable political writings of the Liberator. 

The reader will come next to the letters dealing with the campaigns 
of 1813 and 1814, each one exemplifying that force and singleness of 
purpose which Bolivar was demanding for the Government of the new 
Republics and the command of the army; then to the letters of 1815, 
one of the most brilliant periods in the Bolivar correspondence. 
Among the latter are the vigorous, expressive, and vivacious letters 
dealing with the persistent and troublesome animosity of Brigadier 
General Castillo, which was a factor in the failure of the campaign 
against Santa Marta. One can not read these letters without a 
keen regret that Bolivar did not withdraw from political activity 
in 1826, the year which marked the end of his actual career as Liber- 
ator, and apply himself to writing the story of his life and campaigns; 
the Bolivarian nations would thus have had something comparable 
to Napoleon’s Memoirs and Frederick the Great’s History of the Seven 
Years’ War. Among the letters dealing with important events, that 
addressed to Gual from Mompox in February, 1815, is characteristic 
in its variety and shrewdness; it expresses sentiments rooted in the 
beauty and vigor of his spirit, and thoughts whose significance is 
undimmed by the passing of the years. 

Like a traveler journeying through a land remarkable for its scenery 
and monuments, who suddenly finds himself spellbound before a view 
or an edifice which seems to embody all the charms hitherto seen 
separately, so the reader pauses at the Letter to a Gentleman of 
Jamaica, struck with admiration by the unity of the whole resulting 
from the harmonious development of the central idea of each part, 
by the elevation and clarity of these ideas, and the forcefulness and 
flexibility of the language in which they are expressed. This letter 
sums up the reflections and aims of Bolivar at a time when, though 
defeated and defenseless, he was nevertheless blessed with courage, 
the insight of genius, and the experience gained by intimate contact 
with two American nations, Venezucla and New Granada; it merits 
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perfectly its title of ‘prophetic letter,” for it contains within its pages 
statements which time has transformed into fact. It is a justification 
of war to the death, on the ground of Spanish cruelties since the 
conquest; it is a survey of the conditions and resources of the countries 
fighting for their freedom, and a prophecy of their future; it is a plea 
to Europe for help; it is a study of the kind of constitution adapted 
to those countries, and of the course open to the man who shall 
achieve their emancipation by uniting them; and lastly, it is an exhor- 
tation, urging this union as the only road to independence. 

This extraordinary letter falls short of presenting a complete pano- 
rama of Bolivar’s literary accomplishments only in its lack of a certain 
humor which he had, a humor that is now wit or repartee, now flavored 
with irony, now gaiety, now anger, now sadness. By the very nature 
of its subject and purpose, the Letter to a Gentleman of Jamaica 
could not display the fine shadings of Bolivar’s emotions, so varied 
and so sensitive. 

Two other letters, also written in 1817, one to Bricefio Méndez and 
the other to Martin Tovar y Ponte, do reveal this humor. In the first, 
Bolivar smiles a little at Bricefio’s fears over the possible results of 
dissension among the patriots; forcefully and picturesquely he asserts 
his confidence in his own strength: ‘‘While I hold my sword in my 
hand there will be no tyrants here, nor yet anarchy,” and then seeks 
to inspire confidence in his fearful correspondent with this kindly 
smile of encouragement: “Breathe freely, speak freely, act with 
decision, and have no more fear of my beloved Bricefio than I have.’ 

In the second he laughs in friendly derision at an ill-timed proposal 
for a scheme of government: ‘“‘I have your May letter, very late, and 
the proclamation it contained. It strikes me as a very good procla- 
mation, but it is not expedient. I shall have to quote you Socrates’s 
remark to a friend who presented him with a fine defense against the 
persecutions of his enemies. He said: ‘This is very good, but it does 
not fit my case; shoes may be ever so well made, but there are bound 
to be feet that can not wear them.’ The Canon set up such a govern- 
ment as you wish to establish, and it lasted as long as cassava in hot 
soup.” 

A journey through the letters of Bolivar will richly repay the trav- 
eler who embarks on it with the needed historical and literary equip- 
ment; and no doubt there will be those who will undertake it. The 
Liberator and his letters are a subject to kindle the heart, and can not 
fail to find their own Rodriguez Marin. Such a feat, however, can 
not be performed in the scant space of a few pages and without the 
store of patience, love, and wisdom which that author has brought 
to the interpretation of Cervantes. And yet I feel impelled to 
continue our short excursion in this ‘‘realm of gold’’ and touch upon 
a few more of the outstanding features of Bolivar’s correspondence. 

21149--30—Bull. 12——10 
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There are the letters to Santander. From their nature they can 
not give a complete idea of Bolivar’s epistolary style, but they con- 
tain paragraphs of great value, and offer a wealth of material on his 
psychology. They are a sort of Diario de Bucaramanga, but more 
direct and forceful, and without indecision. Bolivar was tactful to 
a high degree; certainly he knew how to adapt his letters to the 
position and circumstances of his correspondents. By this means 
the Liberator was in intimate contact with the hero of New Granada; 
Santander, besides being a worthy and understanding correspondent, 
was, as the Liberator himself said, one to whom he could write at 
any time as to another Bolivar. Consequently these are letters of 
ereat intimacy and frankness, and the spirit of the great letter-writer 
seems to flow whole-heartedly from his pen. 

Then there are the letters to Sucre. He was a correspondent 
whom Bolivar loved and respected, yet who could on certain occa- 
sions inspire feelings of rivalry even in the magnanimous soul of the 
Liberator. Almost all of this correspondence is concerned with 
military and political instructions, and is of special value, not only 
to history, but to the appraisal of Bolivar’s military career. There 
are a few, however, which present a full-length portrait of their 
writer; such a one is the letter of September 4, 1824, written to 
appease Sucre’s resentment at having been put in command of the 
rear guard after the victory of Junin. It is a work of art from 
beginning to end; the opening gives an idea of its tone, and of the 
nice adjustment of thought and feeling in Bolivar’s prose: ‘‘T shall 
answer your letter which Escalona brought me with a quotation 
from Rousseau: Julia’s lover, feeling insulted by the money she sent 
him, complained, ‘This is the only stupid thing you have done in 
your life.’ I think your good judgment must have deserted you 
entirely when you conceived the idea that I could have done you 
wrong. | am deeply pained by your pain, but I have not the least 
remorse for having wronged you.’’ In the letter of January 20, 1825, 
the rare paragraph beginning ‘“‘I seem to see you growing vexed and 
impatient at all these fears, delays, and recent operations,’ shows 
Bolivar’s skill in insinuating an idea into another’s mind so that he 
would think of it as his own. The letter of April 26 of the same 
year is also admirable, delineating in a masterly phrase one aspect 
of Suere’s character: ‘‘You will always suffer as long as your high- 
strung sensitiveness vibrates at every touch.”’ 

Now we find the correspondence addressed to the Marquis of 
Toro, and to Pefialver, kindly, cordial, and expressive of the friend- 
ship for these two men which the Liberator always cherished in a 
special corner in his heart; and the letter to Simon Rodriguez from 
Pativilca, dated January 19, 1824: ‘Oh my teacher! Oh my 
friend! Oh my Robinson! You have been in Colombia, you have 
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CoLomBtsoss Hoi he dejado de rman 

Veinte atos ha que os he servida en calidad de seldado 3 majistrado, En este 
largo perivdo hemos reconquistado la patria, Ibertado tres republicas, coujurado 
muchas guerras civiles, 1 cuatro veces he devuelto al puchlo su omnipotencia, re- 
usiéndo espontancar.cn’e cuatro congresos constituyentes. A vuestras virtudes, va- 
tor i patriotismo se deben estos servicios; & mi la gloria de haberos dirjido, 

El congreso constituyente, que en este dia se ha instalada, se halla encar- 
gato por Ja Providencia de dar d la nacion las instiucionues me ella desea, si- 
guicado el curso de las civeunstunctas a la natucaleza de las Cosas. ahr 

Temiendo que se me considere como un obstaculo para asentur la Repti- 
biica sobre la verdadera basa desu felicidad, yo mismo me he precipitado de la 
ata tuaystratura a que vuestra boadad me habia clevado. 

ae Catowustxsos: he sido victimade suspechas igaominiosas, sin que haya podi- 
do defeaderme ta pureza de mis principios, Los misinos que aspiran al mando 
supremo se han eimpefiado en arrancarme de vuestros corazones, atribuyé¢ndome 
sU> propios sentimientos; haciéndome parecer autor de proyectos que ellos han 
concebido, representandome, en fin, con aspiracion a una corona que cllos me han 
ofrecido mas de una vez, 1 que yo he rechazado con la indignacicn del mas fiero re- 
publicano, Nunca, nunca, os lo juro, ha mancliado mi mente la atnbicion de un 
reino, que mis enemigos han {orjado artificiosamente para perderme en vuestra opinion, 

Deseng tiiaos, colombianos, mi unico anhelo ha sido el de contribuir & vues- 
tea libértad i a la coaservacion de vuestro reposo: si. por esto he sido culpable, 
merezco mas que otve vuestra indignacion, No escucheis, os ruego, fa vil calum- 
ula, ita torpe codicia que por todas partes ajitan la discordia, 7 Os dejarcis des- 
Jumbrar por das imposturas de mis detractores.? | Vosotras no sois insensatos! 

COLOMBIANOS > accrcaus en torno del congreso consutuyente: hes la sabidu- 
dutta nacional, la esperanza lejitima de los pueblos i et dluimo punto de reunion de 
Jos pateiotas, Penden de sus decretos soberanos nuestras vidas, la dicha de la Re- 
publica tla gloria colombiana. Sida fatalidad os arrastrare i abandonarlo, no bai 
tas salud para la Patria; i vosotros os ahogarcis ea cl oceano de Ja anarquia, deyan- 
do por herencia a yvuestros hiyos el erimen, la sangre i la muerte, 

Comparnoras: Escuchad mi dltima voz al leeminary mi cacrerra politica; 
¢ nombre de Colombia os pido, os ruego que permtanezcais unidos, para que 
NG stals tos asesinos de Ja patria i vuestros propios yerdugos, 

Pogola enero 20 de 1B 40, 


BOLIVAR. 
oe. SOL 


Tinpresa por J.A, Cualla. 


Courtesy of Department of State 


PROCLAMATION OF THE LIBERATOR ANNOUNCING HIS RETIREMENT FROM 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


Issued in Bogota, Colombia, January 20, 1830, on his resignation as President of Colombia. ‘The copy 
from which this was photographed was transmitted to the Department of State by the American 
Minister in Colombia. 
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been in Bogota without tellmg me, without writing me,” a letter 
whose exalted tone has immortalized its recipient. Whatever the 
personal merits of Simén Rodriguez, his pupil has made him great 
by this letter; no finer tribute to a teacher has been written than this 
by Bolivar. 

Finally, there are the letters of his last years. Here the style, so 
flexible and youthful in the early writings, so vigorous and mature 
in his prime, has become serious. It recalls the deep full chords, 
resonant with melancholy, of certain andante movements in Bee- 
thoven’s great symphonies. The tone of this period takes on the 
solemnity demanded by circumstances and by death; to himself 
and to us, Bolivar seems close to the grave. These final letters are 
notable among the Liberator’s correspondence in their detachment 
from personal interests; the time had come when the man of action 
was already dead, when the hero was limited to his thoughts; he was 
vanquished at last, but only by the approach of death. His voice 
acquired a new accent, the tone of one placing his experience at the 
service of others, after having compressed centuries of activity into 
47 years of existence. Two periods in Bolivar’s life call forth the sym- 
pathy which the defeat of a great man always claims, tinging with 
compassion our respect for his greatness; they are the years 1815 
and 1830. The second time he knew his defeat to be final, hence 
the note of tragedy in the letters dated in that year. Together with 
the Liberator’s death and the disintegration of his political work, 
they supply the catastrophe for the great epic of his life as unfolded 
in his letters. 

Such a writer as Bolivar must always show a certain degree of 
unevenness in the literary quality of his work, or rather in the gram- 
matical and rhetorical quality. It is not always correct; his own 
explanation of this has already been given. The grammatical 
structure was very often involved or faulty, even in his most bril- 
liant paragraphs. He committed many Gallicisms, not only as a 
result of his French reading, but because the Latin American was 
and still is by nature something of a Gallicist. On some occasions 
the Liberator carried this to extremes, as for instance when he wrote 
“El Pert es una renta viajera sobre mi cabeza,” corrupting the Spanish 
adjective vitalicio into a travesty of the French viager. This may 
have been an attempt at a sort of Gallicizing pun, but if so, it was 
certainly not a felicitous one. Bolivar talked rather than wrote; 
he dictated his letters, hastily, restlessly, and impatiently, and this 
fact, together with his lack of literary discipline, produced the im- 
perfections in his style. It had another result, however, that of 
making his letters a reflection of the spoken language of the northern 
part of Latin America, especially of Venezuela, and even more par- 
ticularly of Caracas; for Bolivar, while he belongs to all America, 
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is essentially a son of the city of El Avila. Although I can not now 
go deeply into this phase of the letters, it seems to me that we have 
here a valuable source of information on the Spanish spoken by the 
Latin Americans of northern South America at the time of the war 
for independence. 

Bolivar’s work shows faults, but they are the faults of a great 
writer who is obliged to be negligent, like Santa Teresa, with whom 
he had some degree of spiritual kinship. René Pichon, the eminent 
French student of literary history, tells us that in spite of Cicero’s 
own insistence on purity of style his letters were never shorn of 
diminutives, neologisms, archaisms, colloquialisms, and free and 
almost incorrect expressions; yet the correspondence of the great 
Roman writer is not considered a minor part of his work on this 
account, but quite the contrary. So it is with Bolivar’s letters, 
because of their remarkable rhythm, their psychological significance, 
their dramatic and historical interest, their warm-heartedness and 
delicacy, their manifestations of a forceful character, and above all, 
that single-mindedness which was the basic quality of the Liberator’s 
spirit. What he thought and believed and felt in his youth con- 
tained the germ of what he was to think and believe and feel then 
and always, for he had to a high degree that sense of wholeness which 
has been set forth in so masterly a way by the American philosopher 
Waldo Frank. It was that which made Bolivar’s character so con- 
structive, so well-rounded, and so great. And since the nations he 
created serve as a pedestal for that greatness, they should strive 
unceasingly to maintain a development that shall do honor to the 
memory of the Liberator. 





PATIO IN THE HOUSE OF BOLIVAR, CARACAS 


BOLIVAR AS DESCRIBED BY 
CONTEMPORARIES 


I 
Cee. BOLIVAR ! is descended from one of the richest Creole 


families of the Province of Caracas: he was born about the year 
1780, and, by an indulgence rarely granted at that time by the court 
of Spain to its South American subjects, was sent to Europe for the 
completion of his education. Having spent some time at Madrid for 
that purpose, he afterwards visited great part of Europe, and, in his 
twenty-third year, returned to Venezuela, with a mind enlightened by 
a familiarity with the liberal institutions of the age, and indignant at 
the degraded condition of his native country. The attempts of 
Miranda to liberate the South American Colonies from the yoke of 
Spain, affording the opportunity, shortly after his return, for an 
avowal of his sentiments, and a display of that ardent love of freedom 
and devotion to the welfare of his country which have so conspic- 
uously marked his subsequent career, he hastened to enrol himself 
under his banners; and, at the commencement of his public life, set 
his countrymen a glorious example of disinterested patriotism, by the 
manumission of his slaves, and the sacrifice of his patrimonial wealth 
to the sacred cause in which he had embarked. — 

After the defeat and death of Miranda, the hopes of the patriots of 
Venezuela were fixed almost exclusively upon Bolivar, and he was 
appointed to the command of their armies, and invested with pro- 
visional powers, which conferred on him the most absolute authority ; 
fourteen years have now elapsed since he was first entrusted with this 
important charge, and during the whole of that time he has been 
engaged in unwearied efforts to secure the independence of his 
country—an object which he has pursued with a zeal and steady 
perseverance, of which history affords but few examples. 

He was not bred to the profession of arms; but the activity of his 
mind, and the ardour with which he embraced a military life, supplied 
the want of a more regular education, and enabled him to acquire 
as much tactical knowledge as was requisite for the state of warfare in 
which he was engaged. ... . 

When the fortunes of the Patriots were at the lowest ebb, and 
under circumstances which would have sunk an ordinary mind into 





1From ‘‘The Present State of Colombia,” by An Officer Late in the Colombian Service, London, 
1827, pp. 54-5, 56-9, 113-15. 
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despondence, he never despaired of ultimate success, or suffered 
misfortune for a moment to disturb the equanimity and patient 
courage by which he inspired confidence in the breasts of his country- 
men, and infused the vigour and animation which have led to so 
successful a result. To form, however, a correct estimate of his 
merits, and of the difficulty of the task he has performed, it is necessary 
to know the people with whom he has had to deal, and the country 
which has been the scene of his operations; for a great part of his 
followers had scarcely passed the confines of civilisation, and many 
even of those, who, from their superior education and habits of life, 
might have been expected to co-operate with his views, were as often 
his rivals as his coadjutors; nothing, therefore, but a firmness and 
decision of character which has rarely been equalled, and never 
surpassed, could have enabled him to control the various passions 
brought by the revolutionary ferment into a state of unusual and 
dangerous excitement, and give them a direction beneficial to the 
public interest. The necessity, likewise, of encouraging or keeping in 
awe, by his presence, the different parts of the extensive country 
subject to his command, and the difficulty of traversing the plains 
and mountains, in which the traveller is exposed to every extreme of 
climate, and the commander obliged to share the hardships of the 
meanest soldier, compelled him to lead, during the whole of the revo- 
lutionary war, so laborious a life, that, had he not been gifted by 
nature with extraordinary powers, both of body and mind, he must 
have sunk under the fatigues which he has undergone. 

By the ability and energy he has displayed in the difficult circum- 
stances in which he has been placed, he has acquired a wonderful 
ascendancy over all classes of his countrymen; some few, indeed, of 
the persons who were opposed to him, in the civil troubles which 
existed during the early part of the revolution, may still regard him 
with a jealous eye, but the greater part of the chieftains entertain 
for him the most cordial and enthusiastic esteem, and the soldiery 
and people look up to him with sentiments little short of religious 
veneration. Bolivar, therefore, stands quite alone at the head of the 
Colombian government, nor can any person in the republic be con- 
sidered as occupying even the second place: Paez, Marino, Urdaneta, 
Bermudez, Santander, Montilla, and other generals, are men of 
undoubted courage, and some of them possess cultivated under- 
standings, and polished manners; but beyond the province in which 
they were born, or in which they have acquired an interest by military 
command, they are altogether destitute of influence. Paez, for in- 
stance, is as little thought of in New Granada, or Santander in 
Venezuela, as either of them can be in any country of Europe. Till 
the government, therefore, is more firmly established, and the people, 
by becoming more familiar with freedom, feel a deeper interest in the 
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support of their new institutions, everything depends upon Bolivar: 
he was one of the earliest champions of his country’s independence; 
he has firmly and courageously maintained his post throughout the 
arduous struggle, and all parties now tacitly acknowledge his superi- 
ority, by referring themselves to his arbitration in the dissensions 
which at present threaten to disturb the tranquillity of Colombia. . . . 

In these different expeditions [of British], at least six thousand 
British subjects left their native shores to engage in this contest, which, 
from its nature and character, was so well calculated to impose upon 
the judgment, and dazzle the imagination of the young and the adven- 
turous. The men were for the most part veteran soldiers, and many 
of the officers had borne rank in the service of their country, and were 
men of talent and respectability, who, when their services were no 
longer required at home, embarked in this cause, with the laudable 
desire of improving their condition in life by the honourable exercise 
of their profession: others, carried away by the ardour and enthu- 
siasm of youth, embraced this opportunity of commencing their 
military career, little prepared for the dangers and hardships which 
awaited them; and, perhaps, some few, actuated by less disinterested 
motives, entered this service for the purposes of gain, or of liberating 
themselves from embarrassments which beset them in their native 
country. But, whatever were their several motives, a similar fate 
has overtaken nearly the whole of them; for, at the close of the year 
1823, not more than one hundred and sixty of the men survived, who 
were all collected in the battalion of Carabobo, and served still to 
give a character to the regiment, although it was then filled up with 
natives. It is not easy to ascertain the number of officers who have 
escaped the general destruction, as several have at different times 
returned home; and, besides those remaining in the battalion of 
Carabobo, there are still some few serving in the native regiments, but 
I should not think the number of survivors exceeds half that of the 
survivors amongst the men. 

Of the gallant spirits who have thus fallen sacrifices to the estab- 
lishment of the independence of Colombia, few have fallen by the 
sword; for, except at the battle of Carabobo, where the British 
regiment left one-third of its number on the field, they suffered little 
from the enemy; fatigue, privations, and the climate, thinned their 
ranks, and in so short a time caused such a reduction of their numbers. 
The Creoles of the country suffered likewise, nearly in the same 
proportion; and to this extraordinary waste of human life is to be 
attributed the extreme depopulation of the country; for their armies, 
of which so much has been heard in Europe, have seldom exceeded 
two or three thousand men. 

The conduct of Bolivar to the foreigners in his service has been 
uniformly marked by kindness and attention to their wants; his 
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ardent temperament, on all great emergencies, required exertions 
and sacrifices from his troops; and the British were never so well 
satisfied, as when called upon, on such occasions, to execute his orders; 
but in the tedious marches and miserable bivouacs in the woods and 
plains of Colombia—always without shelter, and frequently without 
food—they ever found him an indulgent and considerate commander. 
From some of the inferior chiefs, foreigners have not always exper- 
ienced similar treatment, particularly those who were placed in 
Creole battalions; but of Bolivar and the government no one has 
cause to complain. During the early part of the war, the govern- 
ment had indeed rarely the means of paying any part of its troops; 
but as soon as an improvement in their circumstances gave them the 
opportunity, they honourably redeemed the pledge given to their 
foreign defenders, by accounting for their arrears of pay, and making 
them a liberal compensation for their services, in proportion to their 
respective ranks. 


Il 


During my residence in Columbia,’ the President Bolivar was in 
Peru, commanding the independent army composed of Columbian and 
Peruvian troops opposed to the Spanish army under the command of 
the Viceroy La Cerne and General Canteiac. I regretted exceedingly 
not having had the good fortune to be personally acquainted with 
Bolivar, who is at this time, without any disparagement to other 
highly gifted men in America, the greatest man and most extraor- 
dinary character which the New World has ever produced. Bolivar 
is descended from one of the oldest Spanish families in Caraccas 
termed ‘‘Mantuanoes,” to shew that they are lineally descended 
from the Spanish warriors who accompanied Cortes, Pizarro, Gonsalvo 
de Ximines, and other chiefs in their conquest of Mexico, Peru, 
Columbia, Chili, &c. Bolivar is about forty-one years of age. Ihave 
been told that he looks considerably older, from the great fatigues 
and various privations he has undergone in his numerous campaigns 
in South America. In person Bolivar is small, but muscular, and well 
made, and able to go through astonishing fatigues, which I have heard 
confirmed by one of his aides-de-camp and Colonel Santa Maria, who, 
with others of Bolivar’s staff, had frequently been left behind by their 
chief, in bis long and tedious journeys over the mountains and vast 
plains of Columbia and Peru. The eyes of Bolivar are very dark, 
large, full of fire and penetration, and denote energy of mind and 
greatness of soul; his nose is aquiline and well-formed, his face 
rather long and prematurely furrowed by care and anxiety; his 
complexion sallow. In society, Bolivar is lively in his manner, full 





2 From ‘“‘Travels through the Interior Provinces of Colombia,”’ by Col. J. P. Hamilton, London, 1827, 
vol. i, pp. 229-235. Colonel Hamilton was Chief Commissioner from his Britannic Majesty to the Republic 
of Colombia from 1823-1825. The spelling and punctuation are Colonel Hamilton’s.—EDITOR, 
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of anecdote and conversation; he possesses the happy knack, like 
Buonaparte, of reading at once a man’s character, and placing him in 
a situation where his talents and abilities will prove most useful to the 
country. One great and rare virtue belonging to the character of 
Bolivar is his thorough disinterestedness, and the little regard he 
pays to himself under the most severe privations, always anxious 
to share what he has with his companions in arms, even to his last 
shirt. To confirm this, it will not be amiss to relate an anecdote of 
him, told me by another of his aides-de-camp. 

Soon after his entry into Bogota after the defeat of the Spaniards 
at Bojaca, he gave a grand entertainment to many of the first families 
of the place; and just before dinner, an English colonel arrived. 
Bolivar looking at him, said ‘‘my good and brave colonel, what a 
dirty shirt you have on for this grand dinner; how happens it?”’ 
The colonel replied, ‘“‘he was really very sorry, but to confess the 
truth, it was the only shirt he had.’ On hearing which Bolivar 
laughed, and sending for his major domo, desired him to give the 
colonel one of his shirts; the man hesitated, and remained looking 
at the general; when he again said rather impatiently, “why don’t 
you do as I desire you, the dinner will soon be on the table.’ The 
major domo stammered out ‘‘your excellency has but two shirts, one 
is on your back, the other in the wash.’’ This made Bolivar and the 
colonel laugh heartily; the former remarking jokingly, ‘“‘the Spaniards 
retreated so quickly from us, my dear colonel, that I have been obliged 
to leave my heavy baggage in the rear.”’ 

It is a well known fact that Bolivar is at this time a poorer man 
than when first the civil war broke out. He had then some of the 
finest estates in the neighbourhood of Caraccas, cultivated by slaves, 
producing excellent cocoa, tobacco, indigo, &c. He gave liberty to 
almost all his slaves, making only one condition, that they should 
not serve against the cause of independence. Most of the Negroes 
entered into the Columbian service, and proved excellent soldiers. 

Bolivar’s determined perseverence under the most disheartening 
circumstances; his skill, ability, and dexterity in amalgamating the 
different materials which now form the state of Columbia; his courage 
and coolness in action, and his prudence and foresight in seizing instan- 
taneously all the advantages to be derived from victory, cannot be 
too much admired; and leave the great Bolivar supereminent over 
all others in the Temple of Fame. No man ever yet existed, how 
great soever the qualities of his mind, who had not some foibles to 
throw a certain degree of shade over the more brilliant parts of lis 
character. Bolivar is rather hasty in his temper, and frequently on 
these occasions makes use of intemperate expressions, for which he 
is afterwards extremely sorry, and anxious to make atonement to the 
person whose feelings may have been wounded in these unguarded 
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moments. But revenge was never harboured in the bosom of this 
great man; and nothing short of the atrocities and cruelties com- 
mitted by the Spaniards against his troops, could ever have induced 
Bolivar to have carried on against his enemies ‘‘une guerre 4 l’ou- 
trance.’ Bolivar is famed for his hospitality, and delights in seeing 
his friends happy around him. He is temperate in his diet, drinks a 
moderate quantity of wine, no spirits, seldom smokes, and is generally 
the last to retire to rest and the first to rise. Dancing is one of his 
favourite amusements, which he performs gracefully; and on these 
occasions I am told the hero reaps a plentiful harvest of smiles from 
the American beauties. ... Bolivar is a widower, without children; 
he was married at Madrid when young, to a daughter of the Marquis 
of Ulsturon.? He speaks French and Italian well, having resided 
in those countries; also a little English, in which he has improved of 
late years, by haying always had on his personal staff one or two 
English officers and an English medical man. 


Ill 


... The revival of the revolution in Venezuela* was, however, 
principally owing to the same individual, who sustained and carried 
it through a long and sanguinary contest and finally brought it to a 
conclusion; securing for his country, independence and liberty, and for 
himself the well-earned title of The Liberator. As the history of 
the revolution in Venezuela and New Granada, from this period, is 
in a great measure identified with that of the life and services of 
Don Simén Bolivar, it may be proper to introduce him more partic- 
ularly to our readers, and to show what part he had acted previous 
to this period. Bolfvar is a native of Caracas and belonged to one 
of the most respectable and wealthy families of that city. In his 
youth he went to Spain to complete his education, and there obtained 
permission to travel into France, England, and Italy. His liberal 
education, improved by travel, and an acquaintance with many of 
the enlightened men in Europe, early imbued his mind with liberal 
sentiments; and having witnessed the condition and character of an 
independent, if not a free people, he was deeply affected with 
the degradation and oppression of his native country. At Paris he 
attended on all public lectures and attracted notice by his talents 
and learning; here he contracted an intimacy with Baron Humboldt 





3 Apparently a confusion with the name of Bolivar’s guardian in Madrid, the Marquis de Ustariz. 
Bolivar’s wife was Maria Teresa Rodriguez de Toro, niece of the Marquis de Toro.—EDITOR. 

4 From A View of South America and Mexico, New York, 1827, vol. i, pp. 68-69. This interesting sur- 
vey of current conditions in other American countries was first published anonymously ‘‘ By a Citizen of 
the United States,’ but a later edition (Hartford, 1839) gives the author as John Milton Niles, United 
States Senator from Connecticut. 
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and Bonpland,’ the celebrated South American travelers; in company 
with whom he visited England, Italy, Switzerland, and a considerable 
part of Germany, and made hirself acquainted with the political 
condition, the character, and habits of the people in these different 
countries. He had a fair opportunity of discovering the wonder- 
working influence of political and religious institutions on the human 
race; that the social character of man is formed by them and that 
they are the sources of the power and prosperity of nations, as well 
as of their degradation, impoverishment, and oppression. 

He discovered that liberty is the natural element of man, where 
alone his faculties attain their just growth and full development, and 
which alone gives to him his proper rank and dignity in creation. As 
his soul warmed with the love of liberty, he more deeply lamented 
the enslaved and degraded condition of his own country. With these 
sentiments, he returned to Venezuela just at the breaking out of 
the revolution. 


AAV 


During our stay in Valencia,’ Mr. ———— read us a most interesting 
letter which he had received from Bolivar. It was quite a friendly 
and private communication; and the more valuable, as shewing the 
unreserved opinions of the writer. Its principal object was, to be 
informed of the state of affairs in Venezuela; in all probability pre- 
vious to the President’s making up his mind as to going to the assist- 
ance of Peru; taking at the same time a glance at the moral and 
political condition of the several republics of South America. The 
sentiments it contains are not only those of a true patriot, but bear 
all the impression of a noble and generous mind, ardent in his country’s 
cause for her benefit alone, in which his whole soul seemed to be en- 
grossed. With a spirit of prophecy highly creditable to his judgment 
as a statesman, he laments, in the liveliest terms, the evil that must 
accrue to Mexico from the ambition of Iturbide, and speaks of the 
time as arrived, when, in the Western Hemisphere, despotism must 
bow before public opinion; in fact, from its ingenuous expressions— 
the nature of the communication—to one of his oldest friends and 
active coadjutors in the regeneration of America—a man who is 
looked upon as one of its ablest senators—nothing could have been 
more interesting to us than the opportunity of perusing such a docu- 
ment. The mind of the illustrious writer shone forth in every line, 
and excited in us a degree of admiration and respect for his character, 
that I know not how to describe. 


5 Aimé Bonpland (1773-1858), the French naturalist and traveler in South America. 
5 From ‘‘ Letters written from Colombia... in 1823,’’ Anon., London, 1824, pp. 28-9. 
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BOLIVAR IN WAR AND COUNCIL 
1818-1821 


By a CivTIzEN oF THE UNITED States! 


HE indefatigable Bolivar, whose extraordinary exertions for the 
emancipation of his country, have, by the unanimous voice of 
America and Europe, justly entitled him to the illustrious appella- 
tion of the Washington of South America, now conceived the bold 
project of emancipating New Granada, when Morillo supposed that 
the whole efforts of the patriots would be required in Venezuela. In 
opening a campaign in New Granada, numerous difficulties were to 
be overcome; unexplored tracts of wilderness were to be traversed; 
rapid and dangerous rivers, swelled into lakes by the rains, were to 
be crossed, and mountains, apparently inaccessible, to be passed; 
and with an army hastily collected, a considerable part of which were 
destitute of discipline, and unaccustomed to the hardships of service; 
badly equipped and clothed, and scantily provided with the means 
of subsistence. Formidable as were these difficulties, they did not 
surpass the resolution of the chief of the republic, or shake the 
firmness of his purpose. The liberation of New Granada, whether 
regarded with reference to the relief it would afford to the oppressed 
inhabitants, the importance of the acquisition, or the influence it 
would have on the revolutionary cause, was an object demanding 
the utmost efforts of the republic. The cause of Venezuela and New 
Granada were (sic) essentially identified, and reciprocally influenced 
each other. Animated by the magnitude, and even by the difficulties 
of the enterprise, Bolivar made every possible effort his situation and 
resources would admit of, in preparing for this important campaign. 
But the preparations for the approaching campaign did not engross 
the entire attention of Bolivar, who was not only the liberator, but the 
legislator of his country; not only the commander in chief of her 
armies, but the head of the government, and the founder of her insti- 
tutions. The congress of Venezuela was installed at Angostura in 
February or March 1819, to deliberate on the form of a constitution 
for the republic. The session was opened by a long and elaborate 
speech by the president, exhibiting his views of the most suitable 
government for Venezuela, under existing circumstances. 








1 From ‘‘A View of South America and Mexico,”’ by A Citizen of the United States, [John Milton 
Niles, later United States Senator from Connecticut and Postmaster General], New York, 1827, vol. ii, 
pp. 99-118, 123-4.—EpitTor. 
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Having discharged this responsible duty respecting the establish- 
ment of a system of government for the republic, Bolivar directed his 
whole attention to preparations for the liberation of New Granada. 
He organized a select corps composed of Irish and English foreign 
auxiliaries, and some of his best troops. General Paez, whose name 
had become a terror to the royalists, was to remain behind, entrusted 
with the important duty of watching the motions of Morillo, and 
defending Guiana and the territories of Venezuela in the possession of 
the republicans. Every thing being in readiness, taking advantage of 
the rainy season when the royalists had abandoned the plains, and 
were reposing in security, the army commenced its march in the month 
of April, on an enterprise, the importance of which was only surpassed 
by its intrinsic difficulties. The constancy and fortitude of this army, 
in sustaining the fatigues and hardships which it had to endure, and 
surmounting the numerous obstacles that opposed its progress, will 
not suffer from a comparison with the army with which the Cartha- 
genian hero conquered the Alps. ‘‘The rainy season,” says Bolivar, 
“had commenced, and the plains presented only vast sheets of inunda- 
tions; the frozen summits of the Andes lay in our route; the sudden 
mutations of adverse climates were to be encountered; a well dis- 
ciplined army, three times our own number, were in front of us, and 
occupying all the military positions of those regions.”’ 

On the arrival of the army in the province of Casanare, it formed a 
junction with the troops of that province, under the command of 
general Santander; on which occasion Bolivar issued a proclamation 
to the inhabitants of New Granada, in which he says, that ‘‘the 
groans which Spanish tyranny extorted from you have reached the 
ears of your brethren in Venezuela, who, after having thrown off the 
yoke of our common oppressors, wish to share their liberty with you. 
A British legion, from more distant climes, has left the glory of its 
country to acquire the renown of saviours of America; this liberating 
army of friends and benefactors is now in the bosom of your country, 
and God, who always protects suffering humanity, will make the 
arms of your redeemers triumphant.’ 

The united armies were a whole month in marching through the 
province of Casanare, and in overcoming the obstacles which every 
day appeared to multiply as they advanced. They had to cross a 
number of navigable rivers, which, at this season of the year, over- 
flowed their banks, and inundated the country and the roads over 
the plains. It rained almost constantly day and night. The rough- 
ness of the mountains rendered them almost inaccessible, and in four 
days’ marching over them, all the transports were rendered useless, 
and all the cattle provided for the army were lost. No enemy was 
discovered until they reached the river Guya, on the 27th of June, 
1819, when the vanguard of the liberating army attacked and dis- 
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lodged a detachment of 300 royalists, occupying a position so strong 
by nature, that 100 men are sufficient to stop the passage of 10,000.’ 
The destruction of the bridge across the river, by the royalists, pre- 
vented their being pursued, so that the only direct advantage of the 
victory was the possession of the harbour, and the provisions left by 
the enemy. But as this was the opening of the campaign, it had a 
favourable influence on the army after their incredible fatigues, as 
the first events are often regarded, in some degree, as presages of the 
final result. 

This affair was immediately followed by a succession of the most 
splendid victories the revolution affords, and which not only speedily 





BOLIVAR AND HIS ARMY CROSSING THE ANDES 


A panel of the bronze frieze in the Governing Board room of the Pan American Union. 


terminated the campaign, but decided the fate of New Granada, and, 
perhaps, it is hardly too much to say of the revolution in the whole 
of Spanish America. The first action was fought on the Ist of July, 
in the valley of Sagamoso,’ in the province of Tunja, between the 
liberating army and the main army of the royalists of New Granada, 
commanded by Bareyro.t| The contest was long, obstinate, and 
continued until ten o’clock at night, when the Spaniards were routed 
and compelled to retreat in great disorder, to save themselves from 
destruction. 

After considerable manoeuvering by both the hostile armies, they 
encountered each other again on the 25th of July, at Pantano de 
Bargas,° near the capital of the province of Tunja. The action lasted 


2 Despatch of Bolivar, dated 30th of June, 1819. * Barreiro.—Eprror. 
‘ Sogamoso.— EDITOR. 5 Vargas.— EDITOR, 
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for five hours, both parties fighting with the greatest desperation. 
Victory at length declared for the patriots, and the rout of the royalists 
was complete; they were obliged to retreat in confusion, leaving their 
artillery, baggage, and treasures, on the field of battle, with their 
killed and wounded. The Spanish army retreated by the road of 
Samaca, in the direction of the capital, and were pursued and over- 
taken by the liberating army on the 7th of August, at Boyaca. At 
daylight the advanced corps of the patriots discovered that the enemy 
intended to pass the bridge at Boyaca, when Bolivar ordered the whole 
army under arms for action, and to march to the high road to prevent 
the royalists from crossing the bridge, or force them to give battle. 
At two in the afternoon, the enemy’s first division reached the bridge, 
where they saw the advance cavalry of the patriots, and supposing 
it a reconnoitring party, they attacked it to clear the way for the main 
body of the royal army. The divisions of the liberating army quick- 
ened their march, and, to the great surprise of the royalists, the whole 
of its infantry appeared in a column on a height commanding a view 
of their position. The main body of the enemy was stationed about 
three fourths of a mile from the bridge. The infantry of the liberating 
army came down from the height, and, together with the cavalry, 
marched along the road to give the enemy battle; who, in the mean 
time, made a movement by his right, which was opposed by the British 
legion. The battalions of Barcelona, the intrepid corps of Paez, 
and the squadron of cavalry of the upper plains, formed the centre 
of the liberating army; the battalion of the line of New Granada, the 
battalion of Cozadores,® and the guards of the rear, formed the left, 
and the columns of Tunja and |Socorro remained as a reserve. The 
enemy was formed in a column on a height, with three pieces of 
artillery in the centre, and two squadrons of cavalry on the flanks, 
where they waited the attack. The patriot general, Anzoatequi,’ 
directed the operations of the centre and right, and general Santander 
the left. The troops of the centre, comprising the invincible corps of 
Paez, whilst exposed to the fire of a body of the enemy posted on their 
left flank, attacked with great intrepidity the main body of the royal- 
ists. The enemy received them with firmness, and poured into them 
a tremendous fire; but the independents, regardless of this, by the 
most daring and active movements, surrounded all the enemy’s corps, 
when the cavalry, charging with great impetuosity and courage, the 
enemy was driven from their position and thrown into disorder, which 
rendered all the efforts of the Spanish commander unavailing. The 
horse grenadiers set the first example of flight; the infantry attempted 
to form on another height, but were assailed so hotly, that they were 
instantly routed, and being enclosed on all sides, threw down their 
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arms and surrendered. By an almost simultaneous movement, 
general Santander, who commanded the left, and who had met with 
but httle resistance from the enemy’s van, charged, passed the bridge, 
and completed the victory. The conflict was short, but terrible, and 
victory was not for a moment doubtful; the slaughter was great, and 
the Spanish army entirely annihilated. General Bareyro, the com- 
mander in chief, Ximines,® the second in command, a great number of 
field and inferior officers, and 1600 men were made prisoners. The 
spoils of the vanquished which fell into the hands of the patriots were 
creat, consisting of artillery, arms, ammunition, horses, ete. General 
Santander, with the van, pursued the fugitives to Venta Quemada, 
and the rest of the army remained all night on the field of battle. 
The Spanish army consisted of above 3,000 men; that of Bolivar of 
something less.° 

This great and decisive action, which may be regarded as holding 
that place in the Colombian revolution that the victory at Saratoga 
did in our own, gave the patriots the possession of Santa Fe, the cap- 
ital of New Granada, and the neighbouring provinces. The viceroy, 
Samana,’? immediately on obtaining news of the defeat of the royal 
army, with a few attendants, left the capital, and reached Carthagena 
by way of Mompox, where he was defeated, and escaped with a hand- 
ful of men to Tericabo, an elevated position about twelve miles from 
Carthagena. He left all his military stores at Santa Fe, and a large 
sum in specie in the treasury and mint, said to amount to two or 
three millions. 

It is impossible for language to describe the joy and enthusiasm 
with which the inhabitants of Santa Fe de Bogota received the victori- 
ous Bolivar, who had generously come to their relief when hope had 
almost forsaken them; he was hailed as their deliverer, their redeemer; 
as the first of patriots and the greatest of heroes, who surpassed the 
renowned Hannibal in overcoming the obstacles of nature, and the 
still greater Bonaparte, in the rapidity of his movements, and the 
success of his bold and noble enterprises. In 75 days he performed 
a march of nearly 1,000 miles, fought three pitched battles, and 
emancipated a nation struggling under the weight of oppression, and 
whose wounds, inflicted by the sanguinary Morillo, were not vet 
healed. 

Improving the advantages which fortune and his own valour had 
conferred on him, Bolivar immediately directed his attention to 
making the best dispositions of the augmented military resources 
now at his command. The inhabitants flocked to his standard, and 
two armies were raised, organized, and put in motion about the 20th 








5 Jiménez. 9 Official despatch of Bolivar. 10 SAmano.—EpIToR, 
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of September; one for the south, and the other destined to liberate 
the provinces of the north, still in the possession of the royalists. A 
provisional government for New Granada was also established, and 
all the necessary arrangements made for the security of the country, 
in which Bolivar was seconded by the inhabitants; and after sub- 
mitting to Samano proposals for an exchange of prisoners, he left 
the capital of New Granada to return to Angostura, where the congress 
of Venezuela was expected to be in session. He travelled with an 
expedition corresponding with the celerity of his movements when 





HOUSE WHERE THE CONGRESS OF ANGOSTURA WAS CONVENED 


This historic building was constructed for a college in the second half of the eighteenth century by the 
Spanish governor, Centurion. It was here that the constitution of the Republic of Colombia was drawn 
up as a result of the deliberations of the Congress of Angostura. The town is now known as Ciudad 
Bolivar. 


at the head of the army. From Pamplona to Angostura, which 
usually requires twenty-five or thirty days, he went in seventeen, and 
arrived at the latter place on the 11th of December, 1819, where he 
was received with the greatest demonstrations of joy, now the liberator 
of New Granada as well as of Venezuela. 

On the 14th of December the congress was installed, on which 
occasion the president delivered a speech, giving a brief account of 
the campaign, the difficulties the army had to encounter from the 
inundations of the plains, the roughness and frozen summits of the 
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mountains, and the superior force of the enemy, which occupied all 
the strong positions of the country. But notwithstanding these 
difficulties, in less than three months this victorious army, besides 
overcoming the floods of the plains, and the forests of the Andes, 
annihilated an army of three times their number, and liberated 
twelve provinces of New Granada. The president does justice to 
the inhabitants of New Granada; ‘‘It is not alone to the liberating 
army that we are indebted for these signal events; the people of New 
Granada have shown themselves worthy of liberty; their efficient 
co-operation retrieved our losses and augmented our strength.’ He 
recommends the commemoration of these great achievements of his 
companions in arms; and concludes by informing the congress of the 
desire of the people of New Granada to unite their destiny with 
Venezuela, and his own ardent wishes for the union of the two coun- 
tries. ‘Yes, legislators, the unanimous determination of perishing 
free, rather than to live slaves, hath given to the people of New 
Granada a title to our admiration and respect. Their ardent desire 
to unite their destiny with Venezuela is not less magnanimous. The 
inhabitants of New Granada are intimately penetrated with the 
great advantages to be derived from the union of both countries in 
one republic. The re-union of Venezuela and New Granada have 
[sie] been the unceasing object of my desires from the commence- 
ment of my military career. It is also the original wish of the 
citizens of both countries, and a certain guarantee of the liberties of 
all South America. 

“‘Legislators—The time to give a fixed and eternal basis to our 
republic has at length arrived; it belongs to your wisdom to decree 
this great social act, and to establish the principles of the sacred 
compact upon which the republic was to be erected. Proclaim it to 
the whole world, and my services and those of my companions in 
arms will be amply remunerated, and their utmost wishes accom- 
plished.” ... 

On the 17th, the congress passed what is called the fundamental law 
of the republic, which unites Venezuela and New Granada into one 
state, under the name of the ‘“Repusiic oF CoLoMBIA.”’ 

This great political measure being accomplished, the founder of 
the new republic directed his attention to the prosecution of the war, 
and to preparations for an expulsion of the enemy from it. The 
army brought back from New Granada was augmented by detach- 
ments of troops, to 10, or 12,000 men. 

While the arms of the patriots were crowned with such signal 
success in the interior, some disasters occurred on the seaboard. 
General M’Geegor fitted out an expedition, with a force of 1,000 men, 
and on the 8th of April, 1819, attacked and captured Porto Bello; 
but after possessing the place twenty-one days, he was attacked by 
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the royalists under general Hore, and defeated with the loss of his 
entire force, except a few attendants who escaped with their com- 
mander by swimming to one of their vessels. This fatal disaster 
did not discourage M’Gregor from his predatory warfare, and about 
the first of September, he sailed from Aux Cayes, with another ex- 
pedition, with 250 men, and succeeded in taking Rio de la Hacha, 
which he held five days, when the Spaniards rallied, attacked the 
assailants, and after a short conflict, M’Gregor, perceiving the enemy 
too strong for him, fled, leaving his men to seek their safety as they 
were able; and finding that they could make no further defence, such 
was their horror at falling into the hands of the Spaniards, that they 
blew up the fort, by which most of them fell the victims of their own 
folly and delusion. 

On the 20th of December, Bolivar communicated to general San- 
tander, vice-president of Cundinamarca,'! the fundamental law, 
which he desires him to carry into effect; and observes, that ‘‘the 
prospects opened by this ever memorable act, are as comprehensive 
as magnificent; freedom, power, grandeur, and stability, will be 
secured by such a union. By the unanimous voice of the deputies 
of Venezuela and New Granada, the foundation has been laid, upon 
which the public happiness will be established with solidity and 
durability, and that character has been designed, by which this 
infant nation shall be recognised, and its political relations established 
with all the world.” 

On receiving this despatch, Santander assembled on the 12th of 
February, 1820, the constituted authorities of the new department of 
Cundinamarca, and laid the subject of the union before them with the 
fundamental law. The proposed union was unanimously approved, 
and a solemn publication of it was ordered to be made in Bogota, the 
capital, which was done amidst the universal rejoicings of the people. 
In his answer to the letter of Bolivar, General Santander, after in- 
forming him of what had taken place at Bogota, and the unanimity 
with which ten provinces of New Granada had acceded to the union, 
concludes by offering his congratulations on this auspicious event to 
the illustrious president. The cause of South American independence 
was how gaining ground abroad, as well as at home; although no power, 
as yet, acknowledged its independence, or directly or indirectly 
afforded either of the new governments any assistance, or even 
countenance. In his message to congress, in December, 1819, 
president Monroe says, that ‘‘the greatest care has been taken to 
enforce the laws intended to preserve an impartial neutrality; that 
our ports have been equally open to both parties, and that our citizens 
have been equally restrained from interfering with either, to the 
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prejudice of the other.’”’? He admits that the contest is of the highest 
interest to the United States, but considers it of the greatest import- 
ance to our national character, and the morality of our citizens, that 
all violations of our neutrality should be prevented, and with a view 
to this, he recommends to congress to designate by law, the several 
ports at which foreign ships of war and privateers may be admitted. 
The people of the United States, however, felt an increasing interest 
in the success of the South American patriots. But it was to Great 
Britain that the patriots were principally indebted for foreign assist- 
ance. The English, Irish, and Scotch auxiliaries engaged in the last 
campaign, amounted to four or five hundred; one quarter of which 
only survived, their loss being much greater than that of the troops 
of Venezuela, in consequence of their not being accustomed to the 
climate, or to a service attended with such fatigue and hardships. 
This waste of the British troops, however, did not discourage their 
countrymen; and during the year 1819, an Irish legion of 1,000 men 
was raised by general D’Evereux for the service of Colombia. The 
troops were disembarked on the island of Margarita, where they were 
afterwards joined by general D’Evereux, whence they proceeded to 
the mainland in season for the campaign of 1820. 

After the close of the session of the congress, president Bolivar 
repaired to the headquarters of the army on the Apure, where he 
made the necessary arrangements for the approaching campaign. 

Bolivar .. . intimated that there was a prospect of the war 
being soon terminated, and for the expulsion of the enemy, from the 
territories of the republic, he now directed all his exertions, and to 
hasten the movements of the different corps which had been organized 
to act against the royalists in Venezuela, and in the northern and 
southern provinces of New Granada, still in the possession of the 
Spaniards. The campaign commenced in April, 1820, by the capture 
of Rio de la Hacha by a combined attack of the land and naval forces 
of the republic, the former commanded by general Montilla, and the 
latter by admiral Brion. After this event, a detachment of this army 
was despatched to form a junction with the northern army of New 
Granada, which was descending the Magdalena. 

The southern army of New Granada, commanded by the intrepid 
general Valdes, also opened the campaign with success. The enemy 
posted several hundred of his bravest troops under the traitor Lopez, 
at Paramo, where they waited the approach of the patriots. Lopez 
attacked the vanguard of the republicans with great boldness, which 
was compelled to give way when general Valdes ordered a charge 
to be made with 250 men, of which 200 were British auxiliaries, which 
decided the action. The enemy sustained a loss, in killed and prison- 
ers, of about 300. Lopez escaped with the remnant of his troops, in 
consequence of the cavalry of the patriots not heing in a condition to 
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pursue. Following up this success, Valdes pursued the enemy with 
great celerity, obtained several advantages, and finally drove the 
royalists out of the province of Popayan, of which the patriots took 
possession; the royalists fled into Quito, where they hoped to retrive 
their losses. 

The great revolution that had taken place in Spain, which reestab- 
lished the constitution of the Cortes of 1812, produced no effect on 
the war in America, until June, 1820, when General Morillo, agreeably 
to orders received from the constitutional government of Spain, issued 
a proclamation, proposing a suspension of hostilities predicated on the 
events which had taken place in Spain. 

On the 22d of June, general Morillo addressed a letter to president 
Bolivar, informing him that he had appointed Rodriguez Toro and 
Gonzales Linares, as commissioners to negotiate terms of peace, and 
that he had given the necessary orders for the suspension of hostilities. 
Accompanying this despatch, was one from the Spanish general, 
Torres. The reply of Bolivar to Morillo, contains the most noble and 
dignified sentiments. 

He informs Morillo that he could not accede, entirely, to the 
amnesty which he proposes, until he knew the nature of the negotia- 
tions entrusted to Toro and Linares, who, he says, would be treated 
with the respect due to their sacred character, 

Early in the season Bolivar took a central position at Cucuta, 
where he could direct and observe the operations of the several corps 
under his command as general in chief, and be enabled to afford 
assistance where it might be most wanted, or most efficacious. The 
army of the north, under general Urdaneta, which descended the 
Magdalena, captured Mompox, and proceeded to the coast, where it 
formed a junction with that division of the army under general 
Montilla, which had previously been despatched for that purpose. 
Admiral Brion, with the naval force, took possession of Savanilla,’ 
and general Montilla laid siege to Carthagena. General Monagas, 
commanding a corps of cavalry, defeated the royalists in June, at 
Guire,’® in Barcelona; their commander Lozana was slain, and a 
great part of the enemy made prisoners. General Zaraza, also a 
commander of cavalry, surprised and defeated a small division of the 
royalists on the 7th of June, the whole of the enemy being killed or 
made prisoners. The central divisions of the republican army, in 
the month of October, 1820, entered the provinces of Merida and 
Truxillo, and drove the royalists before them, who being pressed hard 
in all directions, were obliged to abandon those provinces. 





12 Sabanilla.—EpDIToR. 13 Guatire.—EDITOR. 14 Lozano.—EDITOR 
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The republic this year had a large number of troops in the field, 
well equipped, and commanded by experienced generals, and although 
no decisive battle took place, the arms of the republic were almost 
every where successful, and much was done towards the liberation 
of the country, notwithstanding the proposition for a suspension of 
hostilities, calculated to damp the spirit of operations. 

The cause of the revolution was gaining ground, not only by the 
success of the arms of the republic, but by the spontaneous struggles 
of the inhabitants. In the month of October, before the conclusion 
of the armistice, the inhabitants in Guayaquil revolted against the 
Spanish authorities; and with little loss, on either side, succeeded in 
overthrowing the royal government, and uniting the province to the 
republic. The success of this revolution in Guayaquil, extended 
its influence to the adjacent districts of Ambato, Riobamba, Quar- 
anda,” and Tucunga, in all of which the inhabitants rose against the 
royal authorities, and liberated themselves from the dominion of 
tyrants. In the eastern section of the republic, the patriots also 
obtained possession of Barcelona, in the month of October; and all 
the northern part of New Granada, with the exception of the city of 
Carthagena, and the isthmus of Panama, was liberated at the close 
of the year 1820, or the beginning of 1821. Maracaibo was also soon 
added to the republic; the Spanish authority being overthrown by 
the spontaneous efforts of the inhabitants. 

After an unsuccessful attempt at negotiation by the commissioners, 
in the month of August, an armistice or treaty for the suspension of 
hostilities, was concluded and ratified on the 26th of November. 
This treaty provides that hostilities shall cease the moment of its 
ratification on land, in the American seas in thirty days, and in 
ninety days in the seas of Europe. It defines the limits of the terri- 
tories which each party is to occupy; provides for disbanding some of 
the guerrillas; for promoting a free communication between the 
territories occupied by different parties; and contains an article 
binding both governments, in the event of peace not being concluded, 
to form a treaty for the prosecution of the war according to the laws 
of nations, to prevent in future, the horrors and cruelty with which 
the contest had been characterized. This armistice was to continue 
six months, with a provision for renewing it for a longer period; hostili- 
ties, however, might be commenced within that time, by giving 
forty days notice to the adverse party. This suspension of hostilities 
was proposed by Bolivar, at a time when the troops of the republic 
were everywhere victorious, affording the strongest presages of the 
successful result of the campaign. But the president, as humane and 
magnanimous as he is brave, as long as there was any prospect of 








15 Guaranda and Tunguragua.—EDITOR. 
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peace, was anxious to stop the effusion of blood, which had so pro- 
fusely flowed during this long and ferocious contest. 

The Imsh legion of general D’Evereux rendered very important 
services in the campaign of 1820, notwithstanding many of them 
became dissatisfied and left the service, and great mortality prevailed 
among them in consequence of their being unaccustomed to a tropical 
climate. One division of this legion landed in Rio de la Hacha, in 
March, 1820, and formed a part of the army of general Montilla, 
which in the course of the campaign liberated the provinces of Rio 
de la Hacha, Carthagena, and Santa Martha. In April, 1821, gen- 
eral D’Evereux * issued an address to what remained of the Irish 
legion. He says, “Although unable to stem the torrent of insubordi- 
nation and disaffection, which unfortunately swept away so great a 
portion of our force, you have on all occasions in which the enemies 
of Colombia have presented you the opportunity, evinced your native 
courage, and added fresh laurels to the crown of Ireland’s fame. It 
gives me sincere pleasure to know, that your merits are duly appre- 
ciated by the governor general of these provinces, his excellency 
Marianna '’ Montilla. The possession of the provinces of Rio de la 
Hacha, Carthagena, Santa Martha, and Maracaibo, has been the 
result of the campaign of 1820; a campaign, of which our legion was 
the origin.” 

General Morillo, after the ratification of the armistice in November, 
1820, retired from the command of the Spanish armies in America, 
and returned to Spain, with both the honours '* and execrations of 
the country he had ravaged. General Morales and La Torre suc- 
ceeded to the command of the Spanish forces, who, refusing to extend 
the armistice, both parties made preparations in the month of April, 
1821, for the renewal of hostilities. 

Commissioners were sent out from Colombia to the constitutional 
government of Spain, to attempt to negotiate a peace. The subject 
was taken up by the Cortes on the 3d of May, 1821, and a committee 
appointed to devise measures in conjunction with the ministers for 
terminating the dissensions in America. A plan was matured for 
establishing three governments in Spanish America, to be under a 
constitution the same with some exceptions, as that of Spain; the 





16 General D’Evereux, although a native of Ireland, was a citizen of the United States, and resided at 
Baltimore for several years. He devoted himself to the cause of South American independence, in a 
manner as disinterested as La Fayette did to that of North America. In 1815, he conveyed succours to 
Carthagena when besieged by Morillo, and his services during that siege obtained for him the thanks and 
friendship of Bolivar. Finding that nothing could then be done in Venezuela, he went to Buenos Ayres, 
where he gave to the patriots a large supply of munitions of war. He received a commission of general in 
the service of Buenos Ayres, and finally returned to the United States as an agent of that government. 
He afterwards went to his native country to raise troops for the Colombian service, From his distinugished 
and patriotic services, he is justly entitled to be regarded as the La Fayette of the South American revolu- 
tion. 

17 Mariano.— EDITOR. 

18 Morillo was created count of Carthagena for his services in America, 
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legislative power to be entrusted to a Cortes, elected by the people, 
and the executive power to be exercised by a delegate to be named by 
the king. Ferdinand strongly objected to this project, which caused 
it to be abandoned. The commissioners of Mexico agreed to it, but 
those of Colombia were expressly instructed to listen to no terms of 
accommodation, short of unqualified independence. This being the 
only basis of peace, the Spanish government declined even to enter 
on any negotiation. Mr. Ravenga, one of the commissioners of 
Bolivar, in July, 1821, had an interview with Mr. Brent, the charge 
de affaires (sic) of the United States, at Madrid, and complained of 
the ignorance, illiiberality, and prejudices of the government and 
nation as to America, and informed him that the republic of Colombia 
relied on the friendship of the United States, and calculated that it 
would take the lead in the acknowledgment of its independence. 
Mr. Brent stated that so far as he was able to form an opinion, the 
ministers of the foreign powers had exerted themselves during the 
agitation of the American question, to prevent any arrangement 
between the parties.’ 

As is usual in similar cases, each party charged the other with violat- 
ing the armistice, and of being the cause why peace was not concluded. 
The Spanish general addressed a proclamation to his troops, in which 
he asserts that the government of Colombia had rejected peace, which 
was offered on the most liberal and honourable terms, and had violated 
the armistice. This called forth a reply from Bolivar, addressed to 
the Spanish army, in which he assures them that their general is mis- 
taken, and charges the continuance of the war to their government; 
he also assures them that his army will observe most religiously the 
treaty entered into for the regulation of the war, and that a capital 
punishment is already decreed against every person who shall infringe 
it. Bolivar was at this time at Varinas,”? which was the head-quarters 
of the liberating army. 

On the 6th of May, 1821, the general congress of Colombia was 
installed at Rosario de Cucuta, agreeably to the fundamental law; 
and on the 10th, the president addressed a communication to the 
congress, resigning the executive power. 

. . The congress, by their president, F. Restrepo, now secretary 
of state for the home department, replied to the communication of 
Bolivar; and whilst they acknowledge the weight of the reasons urged 
by him, which they say they have not time then fully to deliberate 
upon, they urge in eloquent language the imperious necessity of his 
continuing at the head of the republic, and add, that they are persuaded 
he will make this additional sacrifice, and thus furnish a new proof of 
his ardent zeal for the welfare of his country. This appeal of the 


1’ Communication of Mr. Brent to |John Quincey Adams] the secretary of state of July 10, 1821, 
20 Barinas.—EDITOR 
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national representation could not be resisted, and the illustrious Bolivar 
consented to remain at the head of the government, as well as at the 
head of the armies. 

In the month of May the campaign was opened by the capture of 
Coro, by the division of the liberating army, under general Urdaneta, 
on the 11th of the month. On the 15th, another division of the army 
commanded by general Bermudez, took possession of Caraccas; but 
this was premature, for not being supported, he was compelled by 
Morales, to evacuate the place on the 26th, without much loss, how- 
ever, on either side. 

In the month of June both parties were concentrating their forces, 
and seemed to be preparing not only to close the campaign, but to 
decide the fate of the contest by a general action. The head-quarters 
of the royalists were on the plains of Carabobo, where they con- 
centrated most of their forces, amounting to 6,000 men, commanded 
by Morales and La Torre. The divisions of the liberating army were 
concentrated on the fields of Tinaquillo; the first division, com- 
manded by general Paez was composed of 1,500 cavalry, and the 
valiant British battalion of Apure; the second division consisted of 
the second brigade of the guards, the battalions of Tyradore,?! 
Boyaca, and Vargas, and the squadron of Sagrada, commanded by 
general Sedeno;” the third division consisted of the first brigade of 
the guards, with the battalions of rifles and grenadiers, conquerors 
of Boyaca, and the regiments of horse, under the command of colonel! 
Plaza. This brave army, headed by Bolivar in person, on the 
morning of the 23d of June, marched towards the enemy, and early 
the next day continued its march through the defiles of the mountains, 
which separated it from the enemy’s camp; and by a rapid but 
orderly movement, it reached the plains of Carabobo by eleven 
o’clock, and defiled its left in front of the enemy, within reach of 
their fire. In its march it had to pass a rivulet, exposed to the fire 
of the whole royal army, on an inaccessible height, which would admit 
but one person to pass at a time. The action was commenced by 
the brave general Paez, who with two battalions of his division, and 
a regiment of cavalry, attacked the enemy’s right wing with such 
resolution and intrepidity, that in half an hour it was totally routed 
and cut to pieces, which decided the fate of the day, and it may almost 
be said, of the war. The second division, except some of its light 
troops, was not engaged, in consequence of local barriers; but its 
brave general, Sedeno, impatient at the impossibility of bringing 
his division into action, engaged a party of infantry alone, and was 
killed in the midst of the enemy, fighting in the most heroic manner. 
The British battalion, commanded by colonel Farrier, distinguished 





21 Tiradores, or sharpshooters.—EDITOR. 22 Sedeno.—EDITOR. 
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itself for its bravery, and lost many valuable officers; and the valour 
and activity of all the troops, led on by the invincible Paez, was never 
surpassed. The defeat of the enemy was complete; their entire 
army was annihilated; only 400 men saving themselves by taking 
shelter in Porto Cavello.* The fugitives were pursued with great 
ardour as far as Valencia, where the Spanish general, La Torre, was 
overtaken with a column, which he had formed after a defeat, and 
retreated on that city; this column was put to flight, and took refuge 
in Porto Cavello, whither colonel Wrangel** was ordered with his 
division to besiege the place. The forces of the republic were about 
the same in number as those of the Spaniards, but only a part were 
engaged. Their loss, in killed and wounded, was about 400, including 
general Sedeno, colonel Plaza, and many other brave officers. As a 
reward for the distinguished bravery and services of general Paez, 
in this great victory, the president, Bolivar, on the battle ground, 
appointed him general in chief of the army.% This was the second 
decisive victory which had been obtained by Bolivar on the plains 
of Carabobo. 

Having ordered colonel Wrang'er *° to lay siege to Porto Cavello, 
and another division of troops, under Heras, to pursue the Spanish 
colonel Tello, who had been despatched from Carabobo to Philipe,”’ 
Bolivar, at the head of three battalions, and a regiment of cavalry, 
marched towards Caraceas, which place he entered on the 29th of 
June, the royalists having abandoned it on the 28th, on the approach 
of the patriots. On entering his native city, after having rescued it 
the third time from the dominion of tyrants, Bolivar was received by 
his fellow citizens, assembled in immense crowds, with the transports 
of joy, which the occasion, calling forth so many recollections of past 
sufferings and present hopes, was calculated to inspire. The president 
addressed a proclamation to the inhabitants of the city, in which he 
observes that a decisive victory has closed the war in Venezuela, and 
that only one fortified place remains to be subdued; and adds, that 
peace, far more glorious than victory, will soon put the Colombians in 
possession of all places, and of all the hearts of their enemies. 

In the month of July the congress assembled again at Cucuta, and 
on the 12th, after a full deliberation, solemnly ratified the funda- 
mental law, and re-enacted its provisions. They decreed a national 
anniversary festival, to be held on the 25th, 26th, and 27th of Decem- 
ber, for the celebration, first, of the emancipation and entire inde- 
pendence of the people of Colombia; second, of the union of the 





23 Puerto Cabello.—EDITOR. 
24 Col. Antonio Rangel.—EDITOR. 
25 See despatch of Bolivar in Niles’ Register, Vo!. 21, page 15. 


26 Colonel Rangel.—EpiTor. 
27 San Felipe.—EDITor. 
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republic and the establishment of the constitution; and, third, the 
great victories by which these blessings have been established. The 
decree ratifying the fundamental law of union, is signed by all the 
members of the congress. At this session the congress also passed a 
decree for the abolition of slavery, which we have considered in 
another place. 

The last of June the squadron of Colombia, under Brion, entered 
the harbour of Carthagena, which place was invested by land and 
water, where it engaged the flotilla of the royalists, and in a severe 
action, succeeded in capturing four of the enemy’s launches, and 
destroying the remainder. The Spaniards suffered a loss of 200 men. 
The city, however, from its great natural and artificial strength, held 
out until the 23d of September, when it capitulated. Shortly after, 
Cumana also surrendered to general Bermudez, which left no part of 
the present territory of Colombia in the possession of the Spaniards, 
except the fortress of Porto Cavello, the isthmus of Panama, and 
Quito. 

In the month of May the army of the republic, under general Sucre, 
destined to act against the royalists in Quito, arrived in Guayaquil, 
which frustrated the plans of the enemy, who was intending to invade 
that province, which had revolted against the Spanish authorities, 
and liberated itself the preceding October, and established a junta 
for its immediate government. After the arrival of Sucre, the junta 
on the 15th of May, sent to Bolivar a communication, expressing 
their desire and expectations of being regarded as a part of the repub- 
lic, and saying that their only object in throwing off the Spanish 
authority, was to place that province under the auspices of Colombia. 
Panama declared itself independent of the authority of Spain, on the 
15th of December, and immediately sent deputies to the government 
of Colombia, to announce the pleasing event, which at the same time 
gave them freedom, and connected their destinies with those of the 
Colombian republic. 

The year 1821 will ever be auspicious in the annals of Colombia; 
its arms were every where successful, and crowned with one of the 
most splendid and important victories in modern times; it witnessed 
the final destruction of the power of Spain, and the liberation of the 
whole territory of that republic, except Quito. But not more glorious 
in the success of her arms, brilliant as that was, than in establishing 
her political institutions, and the consolidation of the republic. 
Whilst the armies of Colombia were defeating its enemies in the 
field, and liberating its provinces, the congress were (sic) ratifying the 
union, and establishing political institutions, founded on the great 
principles of the rights of man, and calculated to secure, and give 
the utmost value to the blessings of independence and freedom, which 
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had been so gloriously won in the field, the fruits of twelve years of 
barbarous war, and an hundred battles. The congress continued 
their deliberations, and on the 30th of August, adopted the present 
constitution, whose highest praise, perhaps is, that the government 
has been administered under it for four years with stability and 
wonderful success, considering the condition of the country, impov- 
erished and rent by all the evils, miseries, and horrors of war. The 
constitution was not only framed this year, but the government was 
organized under it; and the illustrious Bolivar, now the acknowledged 
father of his country, was elected president, and general Santander 
vice-president. A law was also passed, for securing the liberty of the 
press, which declares that it ought to be as free as the faculty of 
speech itself; a resolution was likewise adopted at this session, in 
honour of certain patriots abroad, who had taken a deep interest in 
the independence of Colombia. Of the number were Lord Holland 
and Sir Robert Wilson in England, and Mr. Clay and colonel Duane 
in the United States. . . 








THE HOUSE OF BOLIVAR, CARACAS 


Since its restoration by the Venezuelan Government, this house has become a national shrine. Here was 
born Simon José Antonio de la Santisima Trinidad de Bolivar y Palacios. Upper: Fag¢ade of the house. 
Lower; The bedroom adjoining the main salon, with Bolivar’s bed, 
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THE POLITICAL IDEAS OF BOLIVAR 
By Dr. Victor ANDRES BELAGNDE 


Member of the Peruvian Academy of Letters, and Corresponding Member of the Royal 
Spanish Academy of Madrid; Professor of Latin American History and Insti- 
tutions in the University of Miami, Florida; formerly Professor in the University 
of San Marcos, Lima 


N THE already vast Bolivarian bibliography, studies dealing with 
| the Liberator’s political ideas occupy a place of prime importance. 
Nevertheless, it can not be said that definitive conclusions upon the 
subject have vet been reached. Each author has interpreted Bolivar, 
the political thinker, in accordance with his own temperament or 
tendencies in matters of government. To this frequently unconscious 
or sentimental misinterpretation has been added that of the simplistic 
desire to integrate into a whole as perfect as a regular geometrical 
solid the extremely rich complexity of Bolfivar’s thought, itself a 
reflection of the varied and at times contradictory political conditions 
existing on the American Continent. We shall try in these pages to 
avoid both these pitfalls, presenting Bolivar’s thought as objectively 
as possible. 

At the close of the eighteenth century, the first manifestations of a 
political philosophy appeared in Spanish America. Two well-defined 
trends were evident, one progressive or reforming and the other 
revolutionary. The reforming trend presupposed the continuance of 
Hispanic unity by a monarchy or a federation of monarchies, and was 
closely linked with the intellectual movement of the time of Carlos 
III, as personified in Aranda, Campomanes and, above all, Jovellanos. 
Their disciples were such American reformists as Baquijano, Villalva, 
San Miguel, Abad y Queipo, Salas, Arango, Belgrano, and Vidaurre. 
Revolutionary ideas, on the other hand, found their inspiration pri- 
marily in the independence of the United States and, later, in the 
French Revolution; this school of thought was, therefore, more directly 
connected with the political principles of the latter countries. Vis- 
cardo y Guzman, Espejo, Narino, and, especially, Miranda, represented 
the radical or revolutionary movement, or the desire for absolute 
independence. Their program was to break with Spain; its logical 
conclusion, to establish the republican form of government in separate 
nations. Miranda, however, proposed a monarchy including all 
Spanish South America. As for Bolivar, conditions in Venezuela, on 
the one hand, and circumstances of his life and education, on the other, 
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placed him from an early age in direct contact with revolutionary or 
radical influences. 

In a letter addressed to Santander in May, 1825, Bolivar refutes 
the statements of Mollen in regard to his education. After allusions 
to Rodriguez, Bello, and Padre Anditijar, his first teachers, and to 
his studies in the Academia de San Fernando in Madrid, he says: 
“Certainly I am learned neither in the philosophy of Aristotle nor in 
the criminal code, but it may well be that M. Mollien has not studied 
as closely as I, Locke, Condillac, Buffon, D’Alembert, Helvetius, 
Montesquieu, Mably, Filangieri, Lalande, Rousseau, Voltaire, Rollin, 
Berthel. ...”’ These words show that, in contradistinction to those 
who incorporated new ideas into traditional philosophy or harmonized 
the two, Bolivar, from early youth, was dominated by eighteenth 
century thought, assimilated from original sources, and uncolored by 
the adaptations of Spanish reformists. Education and environment 
and, let us add, temperament were all contributing factors in Bolivar’s 
radical and revolutionary attitude. His deep affection for his native 
land, with the tremendous influence of Humboldt and the feats and 
warlike program of Miranda, completed the work. All this explains 
the unique position of Bolivar from the time of the first insurrections, 
as compared with taat of other American leaders who long had felt 
the weight of reforming or evolutionary theories. Little by little, at 
a rate which varied in the different countries, the reformists became 
radicals or revolutionists; in Bolivar the revolutionist was apparent 
from the first. 

The 1810 uprising in Caracas revealed an intermingling of reformist 
ideas and revolutionary beliefs. To maintain that all the leaders, 
from the very beginning, were inspired by the ideal of absolute inde- 
pendence is to ignore the evidence. There was, in the insurrection 
of that famous year, a confused mixture of loyalty to Spain, senti- 
ment in favor of autonomy, assertion of creole rights, and the spirit 
of reform; the revolutionary sentiment for national independence 
appeared only in embryo. Bolivar saw the absolute certainty of a 
break with Spain and the inevitability of the Republic. Muiranda’s 
ideas, however, were affected by imitation of the English, or English 
influence, and his yearning, impossible of fulfilment, for South 
American unity. Bolivar, closer to his native land and more respon- 
sive to its spirit, reflected more accurately the nationalist and republi- 
can ideal. It is superfluous to cite as proof his inspired forgetfulness 
or violation, in his interview with Wellesley, of the instructions issued 
by the revolutionary junta of Caracas, or the climactic phrases of his 
famous speech before the patriotic society of that citv. The impossi- 
bility of an imperial federation, the failure of the policy of reconcili- 
ation timidly advocated by the Spanish liberals, who were no less 
imperialistic than the reactionaries and, finally, the absurd absolutist 
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reaction, all went to prove advocacy of revolution to be not only the 
most perfect and most logical attitude theoretically, but the only 
one consonant with the needs of that historic hour. 

Bolivar the revolutionist, Bolivar the nationalist, Bolivar the 
radical, Bolivar—let us not hesitate to say it—the demagogue, saw 
from the earliest days, by virtue of genius, what should be the true 
program for the independence of Spanish America. 

But Bolivar’s radicalism and revolutionary sympathies, necessary 
as they were to overthrow the old régime, were not merely destructive, 
nor did they cling to the formulas and practices of Jacobin utopianism. 
His talent as an organizer led him to realize that national cohesion, 
even liberty itself, required an authoritative and efficient government. 
The tragic experience of the First Republic of Venezuela and the 
horrors of civil war in New Granada were sufficient to give him this 
profound conviction. A mistaken application of the principle of 
sovereignty and the supremacy of the will of the people had produced 
maladministration and ruptures between the provinces. 

In no part of America had the fall of Spanish rule caused greater 
anarchy and misgovernment than in New Granada and in Venezuela. 
While the situation in El Plata was one of anarchy in the seat of 
government (its consequence, provincial caudillismo, or armed petty 
chieftainship, only appeared later), in the countries forming Greater 
Colombia, anarchy was universal and spontaneous. Confronting it, 
as when confronting the problem presented by the election of the 
earliest juntas, Bolivar found the right answer to the problem. This 
is the second stage of Bolivarian philosophy, the constructive stage. 
Against national disintegration, unity; instead of collective and transi- 
tory executives, a single permanent executive. Cohesion, continuity, 
efficiency, and, transcending the boundaries of the ancient divisions 
of the Spanish empire, continental solidarity—such was Bolivar’s 
program, while the Jacobin aping of sovereign assemblies and arti- 
ficial triumvirates, and the anonymous and irresponsible power of 
revolutionary clubs, as in El Plata, still afflicted the rest of South 
America. 

The celebrated Manifesto of Cartagena was not simply a theoretical 
program. Bolivar carried it out in the famous campaign of 1813; 
and also after the fall of the Second Republic of Venezuela when, 
placing himself at the orders of the Government of New Granada, 
he succeeded in modifying the articles of the old act of federation. 
Bolivar’s thought and action, each perfectly balancing the other, 
were the embodiment of the unity and efficiency of a central govern- 
ment, the only means for triumphing over Spain. 

In the year 1815, the taking of Cartagena by the Spaniards coincided 
with the victory of the reactionaries in Quito, Chile, and Charcas 
under the direction of Viceroy Abascal; independence seemed definitely 
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lost. In El Plata, a compromise with Spain on the basis of a monarchy 
was unsuccessfully attempted; later, the Supreme Director, Alvear, 
could find no other solution than a protectorate by England. At the 
same time, monarchists and legitimists triumphed in Europe and the 
Holy Alhance was formed. At this juncture Bolivar, exiled in Jamaica, 
proclaimed his nationalist and republican faith. Independence, he 
prophesied, would be attained in the end, and the New World would 
consist not of a single nation, but of a constellation of 15 or 17 repub- 
lics. With true genius Bolivar outlined the characteristics of these 
nations and their future. Concerning political questions, he reiterated 
the ideas contained in the Manifesto of Cartagena as to the necessity 
of a strong and stable executive power; he affirmed thus early the 
advisability of adapting the English constitution to actual conditions 
in the new countries, and hinted at the possibility that the chief 
executive should hold office for life, although the post should never, 
under any circumstances, be hereditary. 

Upon the same occasion Bolivar grappled with the ethnological 
problem in America. The War of Independence seemed at certain 
moments a civil war; many mestizos loyal to the king fought against 
the white aristocracy; in Peru, the indigenous population was turned 
by the Spanish generals against the Creole aristocracy or mesocracy. 
But Bolivar was aware that this situation would pass, and that 
soon, in all the races, the desire for independence and nationality 
would assert itself. Here are his words: ‘‘We have, then, reason to 
believe that all sons of Spanish America, of whatever color, profess a 
fraternal affection for each other which no machination can alter. 
They will tell us that our civil wars prove the contrary. No! In- 
ternal conflicts in America have never arisen from differences in caste. 
They have sprung from divergences of political opinion and from 
the personal ambition of certain men, like all strife which has afflicted 
other nations. There is yet to be heard a cry of proscription against 
any color, estate, or condition, except against European Spaniards. ”’ 

Years later, in a letter to San Martin, Bolivar was to see in the 
fusion of races the formation of a new stock—forecast of the cosmic 
race of Vasconcelos—the basis of the aggrandizement of the new 
nations. ‘‘Neither we nor the generation following us will see the 
glory of the republic which we are founding. There will be a new 
‘aste composed of an amalgamation of all races, which will produce 
a homogeneous people.” 

Bolivar, with that tenacity of genius admired even by his adver- 
saries, pursued his program of absolute independence. ‘Three years 
after writing the Letter to a Gentleman of Jamaica, when he had 
established his base of operations in Guiana, he had fresh opportunity 
to express his political ideas. Bolivar’s constructive thought, first 
expounded in Cartagena and reiterated with greater fullness in the 
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Letter just mentioned, reached its apogee in Angostura. Bolivar 
presented the bases and then the whole draft of a constitution to 
replace the federal constitution of 1811. Until that time, the pre- 
dominant influences in America had been the federalism of the 
United States, French Jacobinism, and the Constitutional Monarch- 
ism of Cadiz. Bolivar broke away from all these. His formula 
then, as in Jamaica, was the adaptation to America of the basic 
principles of the British Government. It was not merely a sympa- 
thetic response to the only nation which had aided Spanish American 
independence; it expressed his fundamental agreement with the real 
and essential political conceptions behind those principles. Bolivar, 
a radical with respect to independence, was an evolutionary conserva- 
tive as regards government. His realistic outlook explains the 
apparent contradiction between these two attitudes. in spite of 
their superficial logicality, at bottom the attitude of the Jacobin 
nationalists or the Hispanophile conservatives was illogical. Bolivar 
was a nationalist and a realist and, consequently, a nationalist, a 
conservative, and a centralist. 

The essential element in the bases proposed for a constitution at 
Angostura is the distinction between the democratic or human ideal 
and the practical organization of government. With respect to the 
former, Bolivar reiterated his faith in and adhesion to the principles 
proclaimed in 1811 regarding sovereignty, nationality, and individual 
rights. But with respect to the political structure, his criterion was 
essentially definite and practical. ‘‘The most perfect system of 
government,” he said, ‘“‘is that which produces the greatest possible 
sum of happiness, the greatest sum of social security, the greatest 
sum of political stability.”” Such a government requires stability 
and force in the executive power. and independence and technical 
training in at least one branch of the legislative power. The central 
idea of Bolivar in the Constitution of Angostura was the establish- 
ment of an institution not controlled by power, not controlled by 
public opinion. This institution was to be the senate. He found 
no other means of giving it the desired independence or specialized 
training than to make its membership hereditary. The Congress of 
Angostura, to our mind with better judgment, desired to make the 
senatorship only of life tenure. Political continuity could be ob- 
tained only by the executive holding office for life, or by the relative 
stability of one branch of the legislative power. Bolivar realized 
that life tenure of office was not advisable for the executive. In an 
earlier draft he proposed a presidential term of four years with the 
privilege, as in the Constitution of the United States, of reelection ; 
but in the final form reelection was permitted only once. The Con- 
gress, however, fixed the term at six years without the possibility of 
immediate reelection. We insist upon these details in order to 
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refute the belief that Bolivar was always a proponent of presidency 
for life. 

In Angostura Bolivar did not propose a personal system of govern- 
ment and the supremacy of the executive power. The system which 
he advocated was institutional, based on a new political formula in 
which were combined the republican principle of government, the 
democratic election of the house of representatives, a professional 
senate, and a centralized and efficient executive power. From the 
democratic orientation of the revolution he took the essential founda- 
tion—a republican form of government and individual guarantees; 
and, while up to a certain point he was in sympathy with the con- 
servative and centralist movement of El Plata, he nevertheless did 
not follow it so far as to favor a monarchy. From the machinery of 
democratic institutions he appropriated only popular election of the 
house of representatives, in reaction against the ideas and institutions 
of the first revolutionary period. He did not believe in the supreme 
and infallible character of the will of the people, and desired to avoid 
at any cost the pitfalls and dangers that lay therein. This provision 
for the expression of popular opmion was simply one element of the 
mechanism of government which he proposed along with the others— 
a strong and stable executive, and a senate which he desired to be 
independent and competent. The latter especially was the core of 
his system. We should not forget that he termed it the foundation, 
bond, and soul of the republic. It might be said, then, that the 
Bolivarian formula was the establishment of a conservative republic 
directed by a true intellectual and moral élite. Gil Fortoul says that 
Bolivar had no confidence in absolute democracy, but rather inclined 
by nature and by reflection to an intellectual oligarchy; and the same 
author agrees that such a system was the only one possible to effect 
the transition from colony to independence. 

A golden mean that should embody the essential elements of 
Bolivar’s idea was the inevitable basis on which, with individual 
variations, all political progress and all social stability in South 
America were to be established. Its essential parts were realized in 
one way or another, sooner or later, in all the countries of Spanish 
America; but when it was first proposed, it had to run counter to a 
Jacobin mysticism that was still very strong, especially in the 
countries which were to form Greater Colombia. On the other hand, 
those who opposed this tendency went to the other extreme. When 
the men directing the destinies of America forsook the sagacious 
influence of Bolivar, they wavered between two Utopias: That of the 
left, which was federalism; and that of the right, which was monarchy. 

In Angostura, Bolivar put into effect the suggestion contained in 
the Letter to a Gentleman of Jamaica about the union of Venezuela 
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and New Granada. Was the formation of this entity contrary to 
the ideas of nationalistic differentiation which were among the roots 
of revolutionary philosophy? At any rate, the formation of that 
nation was demanded by the exigencies of war; its permanence 
depended upon the outcome of the war and upon later experiences. 

The congress which convened in Ctcuta after Bolivar’s triumphs 
in New Granada discussed a new constitution. Unlike the Congress 
of Angostura, which accepted the essential points of Bolivar’s pro- 
posal, the Congress of Cticuta followed the Liberator only in the 
establishment of a centralized government; it differed from him not 
alone in confiding wholly to popular suffrage the designation of the 
two houses, which were differentiated only by the length of the 
respective term of office and by the respective electoral districts, 
but more particularly in giving congress definite authority over the 
executive power. The latter was made subject to the supervision of 
the legislative branch of government, with respect not only to the 
president and his ministers, but also to administrative officials of all 
ranks. The ultra-libera] character of the constitution itself was 
modified, notably by a provision granting the President exceptional 
powers in military zones. The Liberator felt that, according to 
democratic criteria, the members of congress who arrogated to them- 
selves full sovereignty in the exercise of legislative powers were not 
genuinely representative of the Colombian people. In an admirable 
letter to Santander he tells us that the nation found its true expression 
not in Congress but in the army, whose blood had won the liberty 
of America. But this statement, incidentally in conformity with 
historical fact, did not mean that Bolivar was even then thinking of 
establishing a personal and military régime; he was merely indicating 
the viciousness of the conventional congressional hegemony. Wedded 
to the idea of a strong government, he wished it to be at the same 
time Jiberal, legalized, and democratic.!. In a letter to O’Higgins he 
said: ‘‘Chile will do well indeed if she builds a government strong in 
structure and liberal in principles.”’ After three years’ trial of the 
Constitution of Ciicuta, under Santander’s efficient and able admin- 
istration, Bolivar said to him significantly : 

The more I consider your government, the more I am confirmed in the idea 
that you are the hero of American administration. It is a prodigy of achieve- 


ment that a new government be eminently free and eminently law-abiding and, 
moreover, eminently strong. 





1 His real political ideas may be seen in this letter to Santander, dated Aug. 30, 1820: 

My friend, between philosophy and extreme love of perfection—defects which wrecked the republic 
and its first leaders—and the departure from all rule and order, there is a certain mean for which we 
should strive. We should aspire to the establishment of a government at once stable, energetic, and 
untrammeled for warfare... Enlightenment will not impede the progress of war, and should not be 
suppressed simply because there are abuses; the abuses of absolute power will always be greater and more 
irremediable... Necessary and beneficial assemblies are not to be proscribed. [The italics are the 
author’s.] 
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It may be asserted that until 1824 Bolivar preserved his faith in the 
possibility of this miracle, the union in one government of strength 
and efficiency with a true democracy. Bolivar could not but be 
aware that republican ideals and democratic liberal tendencies had 
shaped the revolution. We are not interested in ascertaining whether 
or not he believed sincerely in these principles or whether at heart, as 
Marius André and, to a certain extent, Gil Fortoul believe, Bolivar 
was antidemocratic; in either case, it is certain that his realistic vision 
led him to consider not only geographic, ethnological, and historicat 
factors, but also the psychological elements, the intellectual environ- 
ment, and the general ideas and aspirations which gave birth to the 
revolution. 

Exceptional powers, granted either under the constitution or during 
its suspension to provide a more efficient dictatorship, could for 
Bolivar be only transitory, made necessary by war, and destined to 
end with it and be replaced by a strong but free government. The 
history of Bolivar’s earliest activities in Peru shows his concept of 
dictatorship. And realizing the close connection between organized 
democracy and nationalism, Bolivar, at the same time that he asserted 
emphatically the necessity for institutions and laws, declared his 
respect for the principle of self-determination and organized each 
country with its own resources. There is no reason to question the 
sincerity of Bolivar’s first declarations with regard to the national 
independence and institutions of Peru merely because, under the 
influence of later events, his attitude did not conform with his earlier 
declarations. The supposition that he was insincere—absurd with 
respect to such a man as Bolivar—should be superseded by one ex- 
plaining the decided change wrought in the Liberator by his trium- 
phant career, by the situation throughout the continent, and, above 
all, by the attitude of obsequiousness and absolute submission to him 
on the part of the liberated nations. It may be said that in the year 
1824 the principles of well-organized nationalistic democracy were 
still uppermost in the Liberator’s mind. His proclamations regarding 
the future congress in Peru which should establish such a democracy, 
and his invitation to the Congress at Panama, called to realize 
continental solidarity without hegemonies, were absolutely sincere. 

The year 1825, however, marked a fundamental change in Bolivar’s 
attitude. He began to lose his insight into actual conditions. Con- 
sumed by an urge toward heroic action, although independence had 
already been attained, his imagination soared at the prospect of 
intervention in Buenos Aires; and he saw imaginary dangers from 
Brazil and the Holy Alliance at the very time when England’s atti- 
tude and the new policy of France augured an epoch of tranquillity 
and security. At times the dynamic dreams of Alexander or Napo- 
leon passed through his mind; he longed to continue the epic; he 
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himself felt that he had been born not for organization and peace, 
but for unending struggle. Sucre and Santander viewed matters 
from a different standpoint. With true impartiality they counseled 
him, particularly in order not to imperil the stability of the continent, 
against intervention in the Rio de la Plata, and urged the importance 
of not committing an act of aggression against Brazil, who was sup- 
ported at the moment not only by the Holy Alliance but also by Eng- 
land. Santander summoned him to return to Colombia. Bolivar’s 
dream at that time was to be the “arbiter and mediator of South 
America,” as his letters to the Vice President of Colombia reveal. 
Frank revelations of genius! Nevertheless, he yielded to reason, 
renouncing intervention in Argentina and the dream of war against 
the Brazilian Empire. Unfortunately, upon his return to Lima, the 
temptation to creative action took new form under the influence of 
his surroundings and the suggestion of sycophants and advisers. 
Bolivar might not be the arbiter and mediator of South America, but 
he could assume the leadership of a vast federation to include all the 
countries liberated by his sword from the Orinoco to the Potosi! 
This federation was not to be a monarchy but a republic headea, 
however, by a president holding office for life. Nothing could be 
more unjust than to judge this grandiose plan by the criterion which 
is applied to the schemes of mediocre political figures. The project 
embodied a vision inspired by genius, in keeping with the heroic 
stature of its author. 

However, appreciation of the aesthetic grandeur and the noble 
conception of that federation does not prevent our remarking its lack 
of accord with the sad reality of the moment. In the first place, the 
idea of so vast a nation was a contradiction of Bolivar’s former ideas. 
He had said in the Letter to a Gentleman of Jamaica: ‘A state 
covering too great a territory, either in itself or through its depend- 
encies, falls eventually into decadence and converts its free institutions 
into a tyranny, relaxes the principles which should preserve it, and 
ends in despotism. A great monarchy is difficult to consolidate; a 
great republic, impossible.’ That impossibility he would have 
attempted with this federation. Moreover, the project was incom- 
patible with the real amphictyony which Bolivar outlined in the 
letter just mentioned, and for which he sent out the famous invitation 
in 1824.2. That Bolivar realized this is further proved by the fact that 
the project of the Federation of the Andes appears as a substitute 
for the Congress of Panama in a memorandum to Pando. The plan, 
moreover, was contrary to the strongly nationalistic sentiment of all 
sections of Spanish America. In view of the impossibility of achiev- 
ing union by popular approval, the projected federation could survive 
only by maintaining a strong Colombian army in the Peruvian and 





2 See page 1279. 
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Bolivian provinces. None of these objections nor obstacles deterred 
his partisan advisers. And Bolivar, who had magnanimously 
resisted the advances of Pfez, Mosquera, and Flores when they sug- 
gested that he assume a crown, accepted in the main the plan of 
Pando and of Heres for establishing the Federation of the Andes. 

The so-called Life-Term Constitution was the instrument for carry- 
ing out the federation. Bolivar offered it to Bolivia, but its essential 
points can be explained only by its possible application to the other 
nations liberated by the hero. In my detailed study of the Life-Term 
Constitution, I have attempted to prove that it was not the culmina- 
tion ot Bolivarian political philosophy, but rather, in a way, its 
rectification. Undoubtedly the Life-Term Constitution was based on 
the Napoleonic constitutions of 1808 and 1810, for it reflects the mental 
attitude of democratic imperialism. Its crux is the permanence in 
office of the executive, offset by the powers of the electoral bodies* in 
political, administrative, and even ecclesiastical appointments. 

Possible or impossible, sincere or insincere, the Bolivian project 
appeared to be, from the point of view of political thought, an attempt 
at conciliating incongruous principles, an endeavor to establish a mixed 
system. It must be frankly confessed that the juxtaposition of an 
extreme expression of the principles of authority (presidential perma- 
nence in office) and of democracy (popular participation in all nomina- 
tions) resulted in an imperfect conglomeration rather than a_har- 
monious whole. 

It can be proved from Bolivar’s own words that his purpose was to 
unite radically opposite principles. In recommending his plan to 
Paez, he said: ‘‘Herein are contained guaranties of permanence and 
liberty, of equality and order.” Then he added these even more 
significant words: ‘‘The Constitution of Bolivia includes every extreme 
and every good point, since even the federalists find it meets most of 
their desires.” 

A truly composite government would have consisted in an adjust- 
ment between the two elements; authority or power in the hands of 
a minority, and democracy or majority rule, to create a coherent and 
logical organism. But Bolivar, instead of seeking such a formula, as 
he had done in Angostura, limited himself to combining, as he said, 
all extremes. From the principle of monarchy he took the element of 
stability, and from democracy, electoral power; from the unitarian 
system, absolute financial centralization; from the federal régime, 
popular participation in political nominations; from the oligarchy, 
the life tenure of the censors; and from the plebiscitary system, the 
right of petition and that of legalizing constitutional reforms. A gen- 
uine mixed system would have required not this duality of extremes, 
but the unity of a mean between the two. Such was the method 





3 Every 10 voters were to elect one member of the “cuerpo electoral.’’—EDITOR. 
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Statue erected in La Paz in homage to Bolivar on the centenary of national independence. 
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Bolivar followed in Angostura. Between the extremes of an executive 
power permanent and hereditary, and one transitory and cameral, 
he there evolved the unipersonal presidency, elective and for a long 
term. Between pure oligarchy and the Jacobin régime with its single 
assembly, he established the middle course of the sage bicameral 
system, with an elective house and a senate, membership in which 
would be a profession. He wished membership in the senate to be 
hereditary, but the congress of that time made it of life tenure; the 
senate might have evolved into a body similar to acorporation or guild. 
As a mean between the absolute centralism of the Napoleonic régime and 
the chaotic federalism of the first years of the revolution, he proposed 
a system of efficient political unity with respect for municipal auton- 
omy. Accordingly, in the political constitution proposed at Angostura 
there were balanced against each other the minority and the majority, 
political power and public opinion, stability and provision for change, 
because no one element was carried to an extreme. 

Such a combination was impossible in the constitution of 1826, 
which emphasized both the principle of authority and that of popu- 
lar intervention. The Constitution of Angostura created a stable 
executive and a restricted suffrage; the Bolivian constitution, on the 
other hand, made the presidency of life duration, while amplifying 
the basis of suffrage. The heart of the Constitution of Angostura was 
the senate; that is, a permanent collective institution; the heart of 
the Life-Term Constitution was the presidency, or one person. The 
first was conducive to stable equilibrium; the second, to a hazardous 
situation, vacillating between despotism and chaos. There was, then, 
a radical difference between the two constitutions, the difference which 
lies between a conservative republic and a régime tending toward 
democratic imperialism. For this reason it is hard to conceive how 
so talented a commentator as Gil Fortoul can say that the Bolivian 
constitution was based on that of Angostura.* 

The best criticism which can be made of the former was written by 
Bolivar himself in an attempt to justify it: 

In no covenant of any representative government do I see so much popular 
liberty, so much direct participation on the part of the citizens in the exercise of 
sovereignty, and so much strength in the executive power, as in this project. 
Herein are united all the attractions of federation, all the solidity of central gov- 
ernment, all the stability of monarchical governments. All interests are inter- 
woven and all guaranties established.® 
Bolivar wished to accomplish the miracle of uniting the advantages 
of all systems, and what he did in reality was to unite all their defects: 
The absolutism of life tenure, the demagogic agitation of electoral 
assemblies, the drawbacks of both centralism and federation. 





4 Historia Constitucional de Venezuela, Vol. I, p. 456. 
5 Circular a los Departamentos del Norte. Villanueva: ‘‘Imperio de los Andes,” 
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General Francisco de Paula Santander, military genius and statesman, was the first Vice President 
of Greater Colombia, 1821-1826, and the first President of New Granada, 1831-1837. 
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But if the Life-Term Constitution presents the indisputable defects 
mentioned, Bolivar’s exposition that accompanied it, inferior in cer- 
tain respects to his address at Angostura, contains nevertheless 
admirable arguments concerning the impossibility and unsuitability 
of the monarchical form of government and the independence of 
the judicial power. ‘‘No power is so difficult to maintain as that of a 
new prince. If Napoleon could not maintain himself against the 
league of republicans and aristocrats, who in America will succeed in 
founding monarchies upon this soil aflame with the bright fires of 
liberty!’”’ ‘The true liberal constitution is known by its civil and 
criminal codes; and the most terrible tyranny is that exercised by 
the courts through the powerful instrument of law. The judicial 
power contains the measure of the citizens’ good or ill; and if there be 
liberty, if there be justice in the republic, they are dealt by this power.” 

The Life-Term Constitution was applied to Bolivia with modifications 
which diminished its defects; later it was imposed upon the electoral 
colleges of Peru, disregarding the congress which those colleges had 
elected and which Bolivar himself had convoked. The application of 
the new charter to Colombia necessarily presented greater difficulties, 
since the constitution of Cuicuta had been in force there since 1821. 
Although shaken by the insurrection of P4ez, the Colombian organ- 
ization still manifested powerful vitality. The historian must regret- 
fully confess, in view of overwhelming documentary evidence, that 
Bolivar at first accepted the idea of a popular vote (revolution 
from above), to extend the new constitution to his native land. 

The most interesting correspondence in the history of political 
thought in America had preceded this movement. In the years 1825 
and 1826, in letters which are documents of supreme importance, 
Bolivar and Santander discussed the constitutional problem. Inde- 
pendence was won, Spain conquered and powerless, the Holy Alliance 
held in check by England; but how were strong and stable govern- 
ments to be established in America, convulsed by 15 years of a warfare 
which had destroyed economic foundations, overturned the social 
structure, and almost annihiliated a generation? The church had 
joined the movement late; property was half destroyed; the middle 
class was as far as in the colonial epoch, or farther, from free 
labor; and the fatal Iberian individualism had been intensified by 
military enterprises and an environment of continuous heroism. 
Bolivar thought that the Constitution of Cicuta, and even more, 
the Peruvian Constitution of 1823, providing for congresses elected 
by the conventional popular suffrage and with interventionist or 
sovereign tendencies, carried the seed of the perpetuation of anarchy; 
he wished to replace this figment of constitutionality by the reality 
of a strong and stable government based upon personal influence 
and inspired by a lofty ideal of political morality. Bolivar trusted in 
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men; Santander in institutions. Bolivar desired free creative action, 
Santander, continuity and reform within the existing structure. 
Bolivar believed that legalistic structure was an obstacle to well- 
considered personal action; Santander held that personal prestige 
and initiative could consolidate and bring efficiency to established 
institutions. It must be confessed that in this discussion between 
Bolivar with his flashes of genius and the unquestionably talented 
Colombian Vice President, it was the latter who was right, and to such 
a degree that Bolivar had to yield before the evidence, and give up his 
plan for having a popular vote. Upon returning to Colombia, he did 
not assume the dictatorship offered him in the resolutions adopted at 
Guayaquil and Quito, but declared his allegiance to the constitution 
of 1821, only stating the necessity of reform and thus giving the Life- 
Term Constitution the status of a mere personal project or opinion. 
Bolivar not only changed his mind on this point; he also comprehended 
that the Federation of the Andes was out of the question, and in an 
admirable letter to Santa Cruz, which contains his confession of faith 
as a nationalist, he advises the latter to follow an exclusively Peruvian 
policy. 

The national crisis produced by the revolt of Paez was settled, 
thanks to Bolivar’s personal influence, by adopting a compromise 
which practically made Venezuela a political unit within Greater 
Colombia. The Constitution of Cicuta, although somewhat battered, 
was still in force. The course proposed by Santander had triumphed, 
but he had lost his influence. P&ez was in control of Venezuela, 
while Bolivar assumed the presidency in New Granada. Then 
political events took another interesting turn. The amendment of 
the constitution now was not to be demanded by Bolivar alone on 
account of the necessities of greater centralization and efficiency, but 
also by Santander himself who, in this ironic political game, sought 
amendment in the name of greater liberty and the federation of which 
he had been a sworn enemy all his life. The Constitution of Cicuta 
was thus attacked from the right as well as from the left. Instead of 
the necessary cooperation, there appeared the most lamentable per- 
sonal quarrels which were insincerely rationalized in opposing schools 
of thought, making impossible that patient labor of the adjusting and 
amending of existing institutions in which true political progress 
consists. But legality and institutionality were more real than had 
been believed. ‘There was room in popular opinion only for the con- 
stitutional amendment almost unanimously desired. Ignoring the 
limit set by the Constitution of Cticuta itself within which it might 
be amended, a special assembly to bring about the desired reform 
was convoked. Such was the Convention of Ocafia. 

The principal problem confronting this assembly was more than a 
simple political reform, for it involved a more profound problem. 
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At bottom, the constitutional crisis of Colombia was a conflict of 
nationalities; ever since his sojourn in Jamaica, Bolivar had seen 
with the clarity of genuis that New Granada and Venezuela consti- 
tuted distinct national individualities. Neither military coopera- 
tion, nor the prestige of Colombian arms, nor even the personality of 
the Liberator himself, had sufficed to surmount differences of a 
geographical and, to a certain extent, of a certain racial nature, and 
create the psychology of national unity. Sober judgment evidently 
brought Bolivar to accept the fact of the separation, which he had 
himself sanctioned by creating heads of government for Quito and 
Venezuela. But this rational and realistic solution was combated, 
on the right, by the centralism of the exaggeratedly Bolivarian faction 
and, on the left, by the federalism and radicalism of the Liberator’s 
enemies. What was Bolivar’s own attitude toward this problem? 
It is impossible to speak of a concrete Bolivarian solution to the prob- 
lem for that period, as can be done for the years 1810, 1812, 1815, 
and 1819. It was the period of grievous vacillations on the part of 
the Liberator. The gravity of the political problem facing Spanish 
America presented itself in tragic guise to Bolivar’s spirit. It might 
well be said that he was the new Kant of politics, discovering and 
pointing out alarming conflicts: between continental solidarity and 
the principle of nationalism; between the democratic ideal and that 
of a stable and progressive government; between the ideal of political 
and cultural equality and racial differences; between the cultural 
bond with utterly reactionary peoples such as France and Spain 
and the economic and political link with peoples of different culture 
and religion. 

Did Bolivar at this tragic period find the solution to these problems? 
Did his spirit adhere to a given formula with his early firmness, 
faith, and resolution? Unquestionably, no. At bottom the Libera- 
tor’s attitude was one of complete pessimism. Only in his doubts 
do we find anything constant—his consciousness of a mission to 
perform, his duty to attempt a solution, and the momentary revival 
of the heroic impulse to accomplish. We have numerous proofs in 
Bolivar’s correspondence of his state of mind. The phrase which he 
repeated frequently, ‘‘Everything is bad and everything is worse,’’ 
reflects the dilemma which he felt inherent in the problem facing 
Colombia. His sympathies inclined him to preserve the national 
unity by a strong and independent government, but he knew such 
a solution to be impossible. There remained only the peaceful 
separation of Venezuela and New Granada, which might be linked 
by a federative bond or the old federalist program of 1811. His 
work was destroyed in either case. From time to time his appre- 
ciation of facts reasserted itself, and he counseled his friends to 
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MONUMENT TO GENERAL ANTONIO JOSE DE SUCRE, GRAND MARSHAL OF 
AYACUCHO 


In the city of La Paz, Bolivia. 
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support the separation of Venezuela and New Granada. But they 
resisted the idea, invoking the glory of the Liberator. Rather than 
accept a constitution which would not give Colombia the strong and 
independent executive which Bolivar advocated, his partisans pre- 
ferred to withdraw from the convention, leaving it without a quorum. 
The semblance of constitutionality which had been successfully main- 
tained was thereby broken, and Bolivar, heeding the summons of the 
people, assumed the dictatorship. This did not mean an arbitrary 
régime, nor that the situation would be permanent. Bolivar himself 
dictated a decree preparatory to making at the opportune moment 
that appeal to the will of the people which should decide the Republic’s 
destinies. 

In spite of the attempt on his life in September, various abortive 
insurrections and, finally, the war with Peru, Bolivar did not change 
his plans, but decided to call a conference to decide the form of govern- 
ment, issuing a summons for the election of Congress to meet in 1830. 
The proposal reveals the depth of Bolivar’s conviction that the only 
way to decide upon the definitive form of government was in accord- 
ance with the will of the people. It is nevertheless evident that that 
proposal complicated and precipitated the political crisis which the 
dictatorship could not resolve and had barely been able to postpone. 
While Bolivar’s partisans found no means of salvation other than the 
establishment of a monarchy to be headed by a European prince after 
the Liberator’s death, the liberals revived with renewed intensity the 
federalist program, in conjunction with the separatist idea, or the 
division of New Granada and Venezuela. 

Bolivar himself, convinced of the inevitable downfall of the dictator- 
ship and the impossibility of a total consolidation of government, 
thought rescue lay in English support and an English protectorate. 
Colombia’s death throes coincided with the waning of the Liberator’s 
physical and moral strength and with the spiritual throes which pre- 
ceded his end. His deep pessimism included not merely Colombia 
but the whole of South America. Beyond question, the Liberator’s 
deepest desire was for voluntary exile and liberation from his impossible 
task. But he could neither flee from nor abandon his country. His 
remaining in Colombia can never be explained as motivated by vulgar 
ambition, for in that case it would have been accompanied by that 
substitution for the faith of genius which is the illusion of the mediocre. 
Bolivar was the conscious victim of an historic mission. While 
Rivadavia resigned the presidency in El Plata, and ceased to execute 
the constitution of 1826 in the hope of a reaction which never came, 
Bolivar, without hope, strove to the very end. It can not be said 
that during this period Bolivar had a truly constructive philosophy ; 
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although maintaining his theoretical adherence to a strong centralized 
government, his words were rather criticisms of solutions proposed by 
his adversaries, the defects of the Constitution of Cticuta, and the 
errors committed in its application. 

The most important document of this period is undoubtedly his 
letter to O’Leary of October 13, 1829, which is the equivalent of a 
political testament. Here he reiterated with renewed energy his 
objections to the project for a monarchy, in which, as Samper has 
proved by the testimony of Minister Vergara himself, Bolivar had no 
part whatever; he refuted in its turn the unsuitability of the life-term 
presidency, foreseeing the chaos which would ensue upon his death; 
and, finally, he advised the friendly separation of Venezuela and New 
Granada, as he had suggested, notwithstanding the protest of his 
friends, during the Convention of Ocafia. Unfortunately, that 
suggestion came too late; it might perhaps have preserved, through a 
federal relationship, the existence of Greater Colombia. 

When the Congress of 1830 convened, Bolivar left the solution of 
the political problem entirely in its hands, and, for the first time 
during his long career, refrained from presenting a program of his own. 
To what was this negative attitude due? Did he respect the ability 
of that assembly, in which the first minds of the nation met, or did he 
completely lack faith in every solution? The only thing certain is 
that one definite deduction may be made from this attitude on Boli- 
var’s part. In convoking an assembly elected with all freedom and 
good judgment, and in placing the destiny of the country absolutely 
in its hands, Bolivar showed that he had not lost his old criterion 
regarding the will of the nation. 

Having examined the Liberator’s ideas during the principal passages 
of his life, let us try to summarize them briefly. Unquestionably, 
one must clearly differentiate the following stages of Bolivar’s political 
philosophy: First, that of the radical or demagogic propagandist 
whose program was the destruction of the old régime and a definite 
break with Spain; second, that of the revolutionary leader who 
advocated a strong and stable unitarian government to win the 
military conflict; third, that of the statesman who applied the same 
principles of unity, stability, and efficiency to the definitive political 
organization of a conservative republic, administered by an intellec- 
tual and moral élite; fourth, that of the victor in the struggle for inde- 
pendence, desirous of forming a vaster national entity from the 
different nations which he had called into being, a government based 
on a semifederal and semidemocratic imperialism, showing unques- 
tionable Napoleonic influence; fifth, that of the statesman who, facing 
the complexities of the political problem and of the continued existence 
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of Greater Colombia, hesitated between a conservative centralized 
republic under a vigorous executive, and the formation of separate 
governments in the respective historic national nuclei, which together 
would form a simple federation; sixth, that of the dictator who 
attempted to preserve national unity, and who, convinced of the 
transitoriness of this form of government, placed upon the will of the 
people the responsibility for deciding its destinies. 

Enlightened and impartial analysis will reveal the fact that 
five of these six stages have several characteristics in common, with 
differences of emphasis and circumstance: Nationalism, republican- 
ism, respect for the will of the people, unitarianism, a professional 
and independent congress, administrative discipline, efficiency, and 
order, independence of the judicial power, importance of cultural, 
ethical, and religious factors, stability of institutions, and continental 
solidarity. Such is the essence of Bolivar’s thought. 
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THE STANDARD OF PIZARRO 


The banner with which the Spaniards under Pizarro made their entrance into Cuzco, the ancient 
capital of the Incas, on November 16, 1533, was offered to General Sucre after his victory at 
Ayacucho. He gave it to Bolivar, who presented it to the city of Caracas, There this historic relic 
may still be seen in the Hall of the Municipal Council, 


BOLIVAR 


By José Enr1quE Ropé 


REAT in thought, great in action, great in glory, great in mis- 

fortune, great enough to ennoble the base residue which remains 

in the soul of even the great, and great in suffering, in abandonment 

and death, the tragic expiation of greatness. There are many human 

lives of more perfect harmony, of a purer ethical or esthetic value; 

few, however, present so consistent a character of greatness and 
strength; few so imperiously captivate the heroic imagination. 

When one considers that superb incarnation of original energy 
against the background of his environment and his epoch one feels 
that all the spontaneity that had been repressed, all the light and 
color that had been dulled, during 10 generations of passive existence 
under the colonial yoke were concentrated and fully requited in one 
individual life and consciousness. Genius in its infinite potentialities 
is ever present in human society as the thunderbolt is hidden in the 
bosom of the cloud, ready for action at the appointed time. Only an 
initial stimulus is necessary to release such genius and start it on its 
untrammeled course; but this stimulus destiny reserves to itself until 
the fateful hour when the need of society claims the revivifying 
impulse. 

A long succession of generations may pass without providing a task 
worthy of this extraordinary power that sleeps veiled in common 
forms; and when, in the preordained generation, the culmination of an 
aspiration, the maturity of a need, create the propitious occasion, the 
response to the silent call often comes from a life which, in ignorance 
of its hidden riches, has begun to develop in a direction other than that 
which is to lead to its glorious transfiguration. 

Somewhat of this sudden exaltation may be found in the heroic 
qualities of Bolivar. From the time he became conscious of the 
world, he beheld the revolution approaching and shared the longings 
that were preparing it in the secret tumult of men’s minds; but this 
vague stirring of his spirit left no impress on an adolescence which, 
in its outward expression and form, differed from what would natur- 
ally be sought as the harbinger of supreme powers of action. His 
first dream was of beauty, magnificence, and pleasure. If history 
had cbanced to choose an hour of emancipation outside his epoch, he 
would have lived the life of a grand seignior, cultured and animated, 
which offered him between journeys the peace of his hacienda of 
San Mateo and the courtly and academic society of colonial Caracas. 
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Some spark from the soul of Alcibiades seems to have been reflected 
in the metal of the young and pleasure-loving patrician, unconscious 
possessor of the flame of genius, in whom the atmosphere of Europe, 
alight with the fire of the first Napoleonic wars, aroused a passion 
for political liberty—a manifestation of superiority and nobility, 
classic in tone and essentially hostile to any demagogic and vulgar 
tendency. He had until that moment given no promise of glory, but 
he showed the superficial brilliancy that simulates it. The glamor 
that shone round his youth arose from the luster of his birth, the 
vastness of his patrimony, all his gifts of intelligence and courtliness, 
set off by a rare literary taste and a passion for fine living. 

This first expression of his personality did not disappear entirely 
with the revelation of the hitherto unfathomed depths of his soul. 
An esthete, as Plato has been called and as many men might be 
classed, he did not lose that character after genius lifted him to the 
heights; a hero, he possessed an heroic elegance, concerned himself 
with courtly gestures, a noble bearing and gallant, imposing attitudes 
which may seem histrionic to those who do not fully comprehend his 
personality; but this is a trait which spontaneously and harmoniously 
complements the active character of those men in whom military 
genius, because of its visionary and creative purpose, is akin to 
artistic genius and partakes of its nature. Has not Taine, with keen 
psychological analysis, compared the sword of Napoleon to the chisel 
of Michelangelo as instruments of the same sovereign skill, employed 
by one on insensible marble and by the other on anguished human 
beings? 

So he appears from the day he sealed his espousal with the cause 
that had already enamored and stirred him. Passing though Rome, 
he ascended to the solitude of the Aventine as if impelled by his 
tutelary genius, and beheld outspread below, a vast sea of reminders 
of freedom and greatness: as if speaking to the Spirit of Antiquity, 
he vowed to liberate a world. So he appears later in Caracas when, 
amid the terror of an earthquake that shattered the city at the begin- 
ning of the revolution, he stood strong and undaunted above the 
ruins of the church of San Jacinto and, in the presence of the terrified 
throng, uttered the splendid words, “If nature opposes us we shall 
fight and vanquish her!’”’ Beside this the famous ejaculation of 
Ajax, son of Telamon, is but feeble. 

Whether in the midst of battle or tasting the triumphs of victory, 
whether entering cities, exercising high office or taking part in festive 
rejoicings, he always displayed the same instinctive feeling which we 
may call the plastic sense of heroism and glory. While directing 
the feverish activity of relentless war there was still room in his 
imagination to pay solemn honor to the memory and example of his 
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comrades. Like a pagan rite was the imposing procession that bore 
the heart of Girardot, in an urn guarded by a military escort, from 
El Barbula, the scene of that hero’s death, to Caracas. 

In the memory of his contemporaries was indelibly engraved the 
classic majesty of port and gesture with which he entered the session 
of the first assembly after Colombia had been constituted, there to 
resign the Presidency. In the presence of mighty and majestic 
phenomena of the material world he experienced a sort of emulation 
that impelled him to become a part of the imposing spectacle and to 
dominate it as the protagonist. In his ascent of Chimborazo, which 
he interpreted in an extravagant but sincere rhetorical outburst 
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Author of one of the most brilliant essays on the Liberator. 


called ‘‘The Rhapsody,” we see above everything else his pride in 
ascending, in treading the brow of the colossus, in climbing higher 
than La Condamine or than Humboldt, to an altitude where no foot 
had trod before him. 

At another time he visited the Falls of Tequendama, to admire their 
sublimity. There, his spirit at one with nature, he seemed filled with 
a Dionysian exaltation. In the middle of the torrent, at the very 
point where it plunges downward, there is a rock as far from the edge 
as aman can leap. Without removing his boots with their iron-shod 
heels, Bolivar sprang onto that stone polished smooth by the spray, 
and stood erect upon it as upon a pedestal, undizzied above the 
yawning horror of the abyss. .. . 
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His plans were all inspiration; his work all rapture. His spirit 
was one of those revealing the presence of that mysterious mode 
of thought and action which, eluding the consciousness of its possessor 
and elevating its effects far above the scope of deliberate and prudent 
intention, links the highest works of man with that blind instinctive 
force that shapes the architecture of the honeycomb, guides the 
bird in its flight, and gives sureness to the claw of the beast. So in 
victory he was served by his sudden conception, his brilliant and cer- 
tain execution; and in defeat, by a kind of Antaean quality, which 
no other hero had ever shown to so great a degree, a strange capacity 
by virtue of which, the more severe and prostrating his fall, the 
mightier he became. He was invigorated, too, by adversity and 
opprobrium, not as a result of the lessons learned by experience but 
as the instinctive and immediate reaction of a nature which thereby 
obeyed the law of its own being. As a warrior he is characterized by 
this trait. The Spanish general Morillo pointed this out in a few 
words: ‘‘More to be feared in defeat than in victory.”’ 

His campaigns were not the gradual and systematic result of fore- 
thought and reflection; they did not proceed step by step, consoli- 
dating and assuring what had already been gained, and limiting daring 
designs by a judicious estimate of strength. They were, so to speak, 
tremendous onslaughts, like gigantic waves alternating in unequal 
rhythm with downfalls and defeats no less violent and frightful, the 
apparently successful effort suddenly collapsing, soon to revive else- 
where in a different form and with greater force, until a more powerful 
or skillful offensive became irresistible; and then victory, gaining 
momentum, grew and spread like the waters of a flood, and each 
peak of the Andes marked a new triumph. 

No one has experienced more often and in less time the alternation 
of apparently final victory and its corresponding honors with annihila- 
tion and a loss of prestige impossible, in others’ eyes, of recovery. The 
unsuccessful and proscribed revolutionary, lacking renown and mate- 
rial resources, soared in a moment to the pinnacle of military fame and 
leadership in that astounding campaign of 1813 which he began at the 
head of half a thousand men; in little more than a hundred days of 
triumphant daring he proceeded from the Andine slopes of New 
Granada to the Palace of the Captains General in Caracas, where, in 
addition to transient honors and powers, he added forever to his name 
the title of Liberator. 

Less than year later he was a fugitive on the shores of the Caribbean 
Sea, forsaken and denied by his own; all his glory had seemingly 
turned to ashes, nor did it save him from angry accusations and 
ungrateful insults. But when they sought the place where he had 
gone to hide his humiliation, he appeared again in high place, guiding 
the helm of New Granada in her need—entering Bogota with liberty 
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in his train as formerly he had entered Caracas. . . . Yet hardly 
had this page been turned when he was again flouted and forced to 
leave in the hands of an obscure rival the armies with which he was 
preparing to enter Venezuela. His next reappearance was in Haiti, 
whence, with the same purpose, he set out in command of an expe- 
dition that twice disembarked on the mainland, only to be twice 
repulsed, the second time with new sacrifice of his power and credit, 
accompanied by the insults of the crowd and the arrogance of ambi- 
tious emulation. | 

But his inherent natural authority was as irresistible as all forces 
of nature, and it was but a short time before the outcry was silenced, 
his rivals recognized and obeyed him, and the destiny of the revolu- 
tion was again under his control, from La Guayana, where Piar had 
secured support for future campaigns, to the plains of the Apure, 
where Piez’s bands were active. He established a government, 
warred, suppressed insubordinate patriots; adversity pursued him 
relentlessly at La Puerta, at Ortiz, at the Rincon de los Toros; and 
one night, after his latest defeat, he fled, a man with neither com- 
panion nor horse, to the security of the forest depths until, by the 
light of dawn, he could gather an escort of scattered cavalrymen and 
set out on his way. 

It was Bolivar, who, without army or authority, marched forward 
to forge for himself a new authority and a new army. He was not 
long in securing both; his authority was strengthened by the sanction 
of an assembly that set on him the seal of constitutional approval; 
and his army was better disciplined and organized than any he had 
heretofore commanded. 

This was the moment when his steadfast faith was to subdue the 
inequalities of fate and bind them to him with unshakable loyalty. 
His prophetic genius showed him that the outcome of the revolution 
would be assured by the reconquest of New Granada. To reconquer 
New Granada it was necessary to scale the Andes and cross broad 
marshes and torrential rivers; this difficult enterprise had to be under- 
taken in the depths of winter and with an army little short of naked. 
The crossing of other mountains may have been more ably executed 
or characterized by more exemplary strategy; none has been more 
audacious, none so heroic and epic. Twenty-five hundred men 
climbed the eastern steeps of the cordillera and down the western 
slopes toiled a lesser number of specters—the specters of those who 
had been strong in body and spirit, for the weak remained behind in 
the snow, in the rushing streams, on the heights where the air is too 
rare for man. 

With these men who were but shadows, the victory of Boyacé was 
won and the way opened to the plateau where Colombia was to estab- 
lish her capital; returning from the plateau, the battle of Carabobo 
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was fought and the way opened to Caracas on the east. From that 
moment, from the mouth of the Orinoco to the Isthmus of Panama, 
Spanish domination was over, a domination maintained by Spanish 
troops and not, as in other regions, by conscripted natives. After 
the vicissitudes of that war of agonizing uncertainty, Victory, sub- 
dued and propitiated, stretched out her arms to the south, to smile 
upon the union of the northern forces with the troops surging over 
the Argentine Andes and heralding their progress by the triumphant 
and resounding reveilles of Chacabuco and Maipé6. Greater Colom- 
bia had completed her frontiers, after bringing the volcanoes of Ecua- 
dor under ‘‘the rainbow banner;”’ she was forever free. 

But Bolivar had still to fight for America, which was even more his 
fatherland than Colombia. San Martin was his peer, laurel for laurel. 
The glory of what remained to be done was not an ambition that 
could be shared. When the time came to determine which of the 
_two was to enjoy it, the consciousness of superiority on the one hand, 
and the loyal and noble recognition of that fact on the other, were 
enough. Bolivar was to bring to a glorious end the campaigns of 
the south as he had those of the north; and as he had entered Bogota, 
Caracas, and Quito, so did he enter Lima, Cuzco, and La Paz, the 
Liberator of America. The last Spanish army, great in numbers and 
strength, prepared to mect his advance; while he was training his 
forces, he fell ill, and as he lay in pain he heard some one inquiring of 
him: ‘What will you do now?” “Triumph,” he answered, with 
Spartan simplicity. 

And triumph he did. Crossing, as on the eve of Boyaca, the high 
passes of the Andes where the condor soars, he repeated that victory 
at Junin; and with the impetus of Junin he won, through Sucre, at 
Ayacucho—Ayachucho, where 14 Spanish generals surrendered with 
their swords Spain’s title to that fabulous estate which Columbus 
three hundred years before had placed in the hands of Ferdinand and 
Isabella. 

The work of Bolivar was finished, but still he was filled with aspira- 
tions and heroic longings. The hero dreamed of something more—to 
reach the banks of La Plata, where a people wrested from the com- 
munity that triumphed at Ayacucho still suffered beneath the burden 
of conquest, and to be their liberator as well; to roll back the imperial 
hosts to the very capital of Brazil; to found there a republic; then, 
ascending the Amazon, as Alexander ascended the mysterious rivers 
of the Orient, to close this immense circle of glory on the soil of 
Colombia; then to preside over an amphictyonic assembly at Panama, 
which, in complete harmony with him, should perpetuate his work. 
He aspired to even more, to liberate the enslaved Philippines, the 
Antilles, the Canaries, even the land of his forefathers—to Old Spain 
itself he longed to bring liberty and the Republic which he had led 
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to triumph in America. But the fatality of circumstances in America 
made his dream impossible of realization; his action was circum- 
scribed by the limits of our continent and he remains exclusively the 
hero of America. 


* 
* *k 


The whole character of this tempestuous heroism is singular and 
unmatched in history, not only because of the energetic personality of 
the hero himself but also because of the close and indissoluble connec- 
tion of his action with a hundred intimate peculiarities of the environ- 
ment which saw its inception and growth. This constitutes one of the 
distinctions that separate so widely Bolivar and the man who shares 
with him in America the glory of liberator. San Martin could change 
his setting without being out of character, or being discordant with 
other peoples or other stirring deeds. His stern figure could exchange 
without impropriety the pedestal of the Andes for that of the Pyre- 
nees, the Alps or the Rocky Mountains. Imagine him beside Turenne: 
He would be a worthy heir to the French marshal’s sure and prescient 
sword and to his noble and simple dignity. Place him side by side 
with Washington: He would be the most illustrious of his fellow 
soldiers, the most exemplary of his disciples. Set him in the wars of 
the French Revolution and the Empire: He would fill the place of 
the unselfish Hoche when misfortune overtook him, or the prudent 
Moreau when he was proscribed. Considered apart from his great 
work, he might sit for the portrait of a typical soldier, which finds its 
appropriate setting in any organized warfare, because it requires not 
originality of color, but a firm and simple outline of certain higher 
qualities of intelligence and will which human character reproduces 
without regard to differences of race and century. 

On the other hand, the figure of Bolivar admits of no other setting 
than the real one. Outside of America or fighting for another cause, 
he would be weakened or crippled. Bolivar, the revolutionary, the 
cuerrilla, the general, the leader, the judge, the legislator, the Presi- 
dent . . . inevery réle and all in his own way, he showed an unfailing 
originality that sprang from the earth which nourished him. He 
did not make war like a European strategist. For his dreams as a 
founder of nations he took no more than scattered elements of insti- 
tutions based on universal experience or reason; the whole plan 
resembles naught of former times. Therefore he stirs and enthralls 
us; therefore he will always be the representative hero par excellence 
of the undying unity of Hispanic America. Greater and more 
sublime than the regional leaders, who achieved a certain semibar- 
barous originality, he personified what was characteristic of and pecul- 
iar to our history. He was the clay of America animated with the 
breath of genius, its color and texture transmuted into spiritual prop- 
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erties that emanated from him in a living flame, a new and original 
heroism. 

The revolution for South American independence, in the two centers 
where it started and whence it spread—on the Orinoco and La Plata— 
manifested the same duality of character and form. In both the 
movement in the cities was a revolution of ideas, while the uprising 
in the country was an instinctive rebellion. In the cities, maturity 
of self-development and the reflection of world influences were respon- 
sible for the idea of the nation as a political association and liberty 
as practicable within regular institutions; deliberative assemblies, 
public speeches and organized militia were their means of action. 

But on the wide llanos that extend almost from the valley of 
Caracas to the banks of the Orinoco, and on the broad pampas that 
stretch from the banks of the Paran4 and the Paraguay to the Argen- 
tine Andes, as well as on the hills of eastern Uruguay that slope to the 
ocean, the wilderness was shielded by its infinite extent, and colonial 
civilization, striving to penetrate its heart, had only succeeded in 
implanting a sparse and almost nomadic population. The dwellers 
in the wilds lived in a state of pastoral semibarbarism, not very 
differently from the Bedouin or the Hebrew of the times of Abraham 
and Jacob; they dwelt not so much on the land as on the backs of 
their horses, whence they lorded it over the vast solitudes stretch- 
ing between the ranches of the north and the estancias of the south. 
The members of this primitive society were the Ilaneros of Venezuela 
and the gauchos of La Plata, indomitable centaurs sculptured by 
the desert sun and wind from clay molded with the blood of conqueror 
and indigene; a beautiful type of sheer human integrity, of natural 
and spontaneous heroism, whose hardy individuality was destined to 
impart an irresistible momentum, at once forceful, mobile, and 
colorful, to the epic struggle whence would emerge triumphant the 
destiny of America. As a matter of fact, this element originally did 
not share ambitions for an established nation nor have any notion of 
political rights which would lead it to join the struggle initiated by 
the townsmen. In the south Artigas from the beginning associated 
the gauchos with the flags of the revolution; Boves and YAfies, in 
the north, aroused the Ilaneros to resist Spain; and then PAez in the 
same region won them definitely for the American cause. 

That keen passion for liberty which was characteristic of those 
forces loosed by the prospect of combat was much more primitive 
than any political or even patriotic feeling: it was a primordial, 
barbaric, crudely individualistic conception of liberty that recognized 
no other dictates than those of nature, and was satisfied only with 
the boundless freedom of open spaces which is beyond the reach of 
law and has no sense of sharing in the social order. It was the liberty 
of the band and of the horde—that liberty which at the most critical 
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stage of human history hastened the destruction of a decadent world, 
upon whose ruins it founded another, vigorous and ingenuous. The 
only authority consistent with this unbridled instinct was that of a 
single individual, some one capable of directing its best development 
by his prestige as the strongest, the bravest or the ablest. Thus 
arose the sovereignty of the caudillo over the restless population of 
the open country similar to that exercised by the primitive Germanic 
chieftain who assembled his vast warrior family with no objective 
and motive in common other than filial loyalty to his person. 

Under the authority of the caudillos, this barbaric democracy 
swelled the revolutionary torrent, acquired a knowledge and under- 
standing of it, and added a rough popular ferment in sharp contrast 
with the oligarchical tendencies of the urban aristocracy, at the same 
time giving the war an imprint of originality and _ picturesque 
Americanism which has differentiated it and set it apart in history. 
Opposing the regular army or in alliance with it, there appeared the 
montonera with its instinctive tactics and strategy, which made up 
for lack of calculation and discipline by rude valor and heroic activity. 
All its members needed in combat was a speedy half-tamed colt one 
with its rider to such a degree that together they might be called a 
centaur, and the dependable lance wielded with titanic force in the 
formidable charges that annihilated the distances of the plateau. 

Bolivar subordinated this energy to his own authority and prestige, 
complementing it with his contribution of ideas, civic spirit and 
an organized army. The hero personified also this original and in- 
stinctive half of the American revolution, for he identified himself 
with its environment and had as his devoted followers its immediate 
leaders. PaAez, the intrepid leader of the tlaneros, recognized this 
quality, subordinating himself at his very first interview with the 
Liberator, who was just regaining his prestige after the unfortunate 
expedition of Aux Cayes. Thenceforward both reins of the revolu- 
tion were in the hands of Bolivar; and the hazardous campaign of 
1817-18 showed union of instinctive knowledge of the land with a 
superior and capable military genius. On the broad plains of the 
Apure, the Liberator lived and fought side by side with those primi- 
tive yet brilliant troops, some of whom were later to follow him over 
the Andes and form the vanguard with which he won at Carabobo. 
He was fortunate in possessing the one quality which alone in that 
environment entitles a man to respect and obedience, just as its 
absence marks him as an alien and a weakling: Perfect horseman- 
ship. He knew how to break colts; he was a ‘‘sworn companion of 
the wind”’ as he chased the fugitive deer or enjoyed the pure rapture 
of pursuing the ever-receding horizon. The Alcibiades, the writer, 
the diplomat of Caracas could also be, when occasion arose, the gaucho 
of the pampas of northern South America—the Ilanero. 
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This intimate contact with typically American elements was never 
established by San Martin. The southern leader was absent from 
America during his early years and upon his return at a mature age, 
he had no other connection with the atmosphere of his native 
land than a dim memory, sufficient to maintain and refine his constant 
affection, but unqualified to give him that sentiment which the air 
of one’s fatherland infuses into the deepest nature of man. He ac- 
complished his mission as an organizer and strategist without feeling 
the need to immerse himself in the living fountains of popular feeling, 
where liberty was a turbulent and uncontrollable passion, to which 
his unyielding military spirit could never have adapted itself. Casual 
cooperation with the montoneras under Giiemes did not bridge the 
gulf between him and them. In the south, the revolution had one 
orbit for the professional officer and another for the caudillo. The 
army was represented by San Martin, Belgrano, Rondeau; the 
caudillo, by Artigas, Giiemes, Lopez. It was the caudillo who aroused 
the masses and bound them to him by his personal and prophetic 
prestige; it was the soldier who organized armies and put himself and 
them at the service of the civil authorities. 

In Bolivar these two natures were interwoven, the two contribu- 
tions mingled. Artigas plus San Martin—that was Bolivar; and it 
would still be necessary to add certain traits of Moreno, the writer 
and orator. Bolivar incarnated the spirit of the revolution in all 
its complexity, from its uncertain dawn when he worked for it as 
conspirator and diplomat, to the time when, war openly declared, 
he aroused the people to support the cause with the authority of a 
caudillo, drove home the phrases with which it was announced in 
speech and in writing, guided it to its final victories with inspired 
military genius, and finally organized it as a legislator and governed 
as a statesman. 


* 
k * 


Always the natural and magnificent multiplicity of his talents 
stood him in good stead. Genius, which is often a simple unity, may 
be also a stupendous harmony... . 

Every manifestation of his great spirit, all the superior qualities 
inherent in him, were subordinated to one final purpose and contrib- 
uted to the masterpiece that was the work of the Liberator; and within 
this complex whole, political insight, oratorical power and literary 
gifts worked together around his central and dominating attribute, 
military genius. 

As for political comprehension, no participant in the South Ameri- 
can revolution possessed it to a greater degree, in no one was it more 
illuminating and discerning, more original and creative, although not 
a few of his contemporaries surpassed him in the concrete art of gov- 
ernment and in the understanding of immediate realities. He saw 
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the future with greater clarity than the present. From Jamaica, in 
1815, while the outcome of the revolution was still remote and unre- 
vealed, he wrote that astonishing letter aglow with prophetic light, 
in which he predicted the fate that would befall each of the Hispanic- 
American nations after independence had been won, divining the 
orderly sobriety of Chile and the despotism that was to ensue under 
Rosas in La Plata... . 

In the heyday of his glory, besides evolving these constitutional 
projects, he dreamed of achieving his old aspiration of uniting the 
new nations of America from the Gulf of Mexico to the Straits of 
Magellan in one firm federal bond. The Liberator possessed no more 
glorious title to admiration—unless it be the heroic achievement of 
independence—than his fervent realization of the natural brotherhood 
of the Hispanic-American nations and his unshakable faith in his 
aspiration to convert this abstract unity into a concrete political 
TGHOM. | 95. << 

This idea of union was one with his idea of emancipation: They 
were two phases of the same thought. As never for an instant did he 
dream of an independence limited by the frontiers of Venezuela or the 
three nations of Greater Colombia, but always saw the entire con- 
tinent as the indivisible theater of the revolution, so also he refused 
to believe that the brotherhood born of war should be terminated 
afterward by international frontiers. 

Emancipated America had presented itself to his mind from the 
beginning as an indissoluble confederation of nations, not united 
vaguely in friendly concord nor yet by alliance for maintaining 
independence, but as a concrete and positive organization that 
would excite a common political consciousness in the autonomous 
nations resulting from the dissolved viceroyalties. . . . 

In existing circumstances there was no place for his dream; a 
thousand separatist forces were at work in the shattered colonial 
empire; they ranged from the immensity of physical distances, the 
lack of regular means of communication, to the rivalries and distrust 
of one nation for another, whether based on a relative opposition of 
interests or on the maintenance of personal supremacy. These 
forces rendered utopian and premature the great thought that even 
to-day is still beyond the horizon. Not even the partial unity of 
Colombia could endure. What did it matter? His inspired vision 
did not fail on that account to anticipate the inevitable convergence 
of the destinies of these peoples; even though difficult and slow of 
realization, its triumphant and unavoidable achievement in a sub- 
sequent day would by its very remoteness bring greater credit to the 
gift of prophecy of him who penetrated so far into the future. 


x * x 
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In discussing Bolivar the statesman, the subject of his ambition 
necessarily presents itself. This was a cardinal trait, and he can not 
be adequately considered apart from it. I shall always hold as poor 
an opinion of the historical discernment of one who insists on present- 
ing Bolivar as immune to the passion for power as I do of the degree 
of human comprehension of one who would, because of this passion, 
belittle and besmirch him. 

Ambition is a natural attribute of one kind of heroism. To say 
that inspired action and altruism can not exist together, is to affirm 
a senseless contradiction between two vague abstractions; but to say 
that a certain kind of inspired action and a certain kind of altruism 
are naturally irreconcilable is as safe as to assert that no carnivorous 
animal will have the teeth or the stomach of an herbivorous one, or 
that there never could have been a beast in which the head of an 
eagle was joined to the body of a lion, as in the mythological 
griffin. A Bolivar who, after the interview at Guayaquil, would 
abandon the field to his rival or who, when his military work was once 
consummated, would refuse to play a decisive part in the new des- 
tiny of America, would be a psychological contradiction, an unsolved 
enigma of human nature. 

On the other hand, such a renunciation is spontaneous and consist- 
ent in a hero of the type of San Martin. To reflective persons, renun- 
ciation of a power to which they are not attracted by any lofty purpose 
to be achieved, is a sequel to the unfaltering perseverance with which 
they have realized a single concrete aim. So nothing could be more 
natural in these two leaders of America than the voluntary eclipse 
of the one and the greater exaltation of the other, which was the out- 
come of the historic interview of 1822, which solved their conflicting 
destinies. The withdrawal of San Martin may be explained partly 
by his noble and austere disposition, but more truly by the involun- 
tary and instinctive reactions which Gracién anticipated in the 
fourteenth chapter of The Hero, where in defining the “natural 
ascendant”’ he says: 

There is a good deal of Similitude between this Character [the Hero], and that 
of a Lion, which is born with a Superiority over other Beasts of the Field. By 
an Instinct of Nature, they all know him to be their King, and accordingly 
respect him, even before they have made any tryal of his courage; and in like 
manner the Heroes, I am speaking of, have Submission and Obeysance paid 
them, even before any one knows their bottom, or what they can do; and 
especially if this natural Ascendant be attended with a large Understanding, 
the Man will want nothing then to enable him to rule the greatest Empire with 
Glory.! 

It is in the field of civil government rather than in that of war that 
Bolivar’s ambition for power has given free scope to controversy 
and criticism; but even here it will never be fair to judge him save 





1 ‘The Hero.’? From the Spanish of Baltasar Gracian.... By a Gentleman of Oxford, London, 1726, 
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from a height infinitely above personal vanity, whence one may be- 
hold the hero pursuing, witha feeling that he wasin the hands of destiny, 
a great objective that stimulated and elevated his personal ambition. 
This criterion does not mean that every wish and every act of the 
hero are necessarily in accord with the important mission that he was 
born to fulfill, nor that his faith in himself may not lead him astray. 
Neither does it mean that the inconsistencies of the hero are always to 
be defended against the judgment of his contemporaries, nor that 
his ideals shall always be considered perfect by posterity. It simply 
means granting its full value to the hero’s character as a whole, not 
isolating for judgment any objectionable element; a constituent which 
seasons or gives virtue to a mixture may by itself be a virulent poison. 

The multitude, whose instinct is at times as sure as that of genius 
itself, may arise and oppose the hero; thoughtful or influential men 
may oppose injudicious plans proposed by the heroic will with the 
foresight of their wisdom or the arrogance of their rights; all these 
may or may not be justified. But historians who observe the actions 
and reactions of which the complex human drama is woven, will see a 
force in the unbridled will of the hero which with other positive and 
negative elements contributes to the harmony of history. They 
will never confuse excess of this force with the empty or disturbing 
restlessness of the false hero, who disguises a selfish and sensual 
ambition under the assumed réle of heroism, hiding the sleek fur of 
the fox under a lion’s mane. 


Among the Liberator’s secondary gifts his faculty for literary ex- 
pression was as interesting as his political talent. In this field his 
name is associated principally with the pompous yet burning elo- 
quence of his proclamations and speeches, the most stirring that have 
ever been heard by armies and multitudes on the soil of America. 
But without refusing to admire this splendid oratory, there are many 
of us who prefer to enjoy the writer in his letters where the style is 
more natural and flowing. In his proclamations and_ speeches, 
emphasis and artificiality of expression are often demanded by the 
occasion to impress for the moment the consciousness of the audience ; 
such utterances therefore have a more ephemeral value than the let- 
ters, with their simple and restrained style or intimate and spontane- 
ous expression. 

Losses which we shall never cease to regret have reduced the precious 
treasure of his letters; but those that have been preserved not only 
are an undying testimony to the great writer in Bolivar, but also 
form the most complete and spirited record of that extraordinary 
man. The poem of his life is there; and, truly, how magnificent is that 
harmony of reality and action, which makes of a human life a plastic 
epic. None lived a more beautiful life and, it might even be said in a 
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sublime sense, one happier or more enviable, at least for him who has 
an ideal of life above the placidity of the epicurean and the stoic. 

The eyes of his youth witnessed the marvelous spectacle of the dawn 
of the nineteenth century, which split the royalist tradition of his- 
tory with a miraculous chasm. For the tempering of his heart, death 
brought an untimely end to the rapturous love of his youthful mar- 
riage; but the emptiness left by his unsated affection was compen- 
sated by an immense energy which sought desperately for a new 
objective—an energy such as gives birth to great careers. Out of this 
came the inner revelation of genius, and for its application and in- 
centive, there was at hand the supreme opportunity of a nation to 
be created, a world to be redeemed. 

Then followed the excitement of 15 years of titanic adventure 
sustained with demoniacal vigor, the emotion of victory a hundred 
times experienced; that of defeat a hundred times repeated. On the 
immense stage where that sublime drama fluctuated, rivers like seas 
alternated with mountains like clouds, the searing breath of the plains 
with the icy blast of the blizzard. But at length the intangible 
and fugitive dream assumed the reality of tangible glory; his passage 
through cities delirious with joy was a succession of triumphal honors 
heaped upon the conqueror; he spent enchanted nights in Lima, 
where a languid ecstacy punctuated the martial epic; and then came 
that ineffable hour when from the pinnacle of Potosi his Olympic 
vision encompassed the vast calm that followed the last battle. ... 

What else remained? The bitter pleasure felt when he knew him- 
self envied of the gods; his unjust and ungrateful proscription, from 
which the strong can extract a proud satisfaction, a dissonant chord 
which could not be left out of that life destined to vibrate with the 
most complex harmony of passion and beauty... . 

The sessions of the assembly summoned to restore constitutional 
order opened in January, 1830, and the Liberator resigned his office ” 
and retired, although still unreconciled to obscurity, to his country 








2 The proclamation in which Bolivar resigned reads as follows: 


COLOMBIANS: To-day I have relinquished my command over you. 

For 20 years I have served you as a soldier and asa magistrate. During this long period we have redeemed 
our native land, liberated three Republics, suppressed many civil wars, and four times I have assured the 
people of their sovereignty by convening of my own accord four constituent congresses. By your virtues, 
valor, and patriotism were these services made possible; my glory is that of having been your leader. 

To the constituent congress, installed to-day, Providence has intrusted the task of giving to the nation 
the institutions it desires, in accordance with the nature of circumstances and the state of affairs. 

Fearing lest I be considered an obstacle to establishing the Republic upon the best foundation for its 
happiness, I have resigned from the chief magistracy to which I had been elevated through your kindness. 

COLOMBIANS: I have been the victim of base suspicions, and the purity of my principles has not availed to 
defend me. Those who aspire to the supreme command have endeavored to tear me from your hearts by 
attributing to me their own sentiments; by making me appear as the author of projects which they have 
conceived; by representing me, in short, as aspiring to a crown, which they have offered me more than once 
and which I have declined with the indignation of the proudest republican. Never, never, I swear to you, 
has my mind been sullied by the ambition to found a kingdom, a concept artfully forged by my enemies to 
ruin me in your eyes, 
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home in the neighborhood of Bogoté, whence he set out very soon for 
Cartagena, in a retirement that was to be definitive. 

He salvaged neither health nor fortune from the shipwreck. His 
body was weakening, stricken by an incurable disease which had 
already stamped his face with the signs of a premature old age. Of 
his inherited wealth nothing remained; between unselfishness and 
neglect it had all vanished. Suffering many pangs of the spirit, he was 
pierced by the darts of the unselfish sorrow of a father or teacher, as 
well as by those of selfish grief over a frustrated and outraged ambi- 
tion. Notevenin thought of the future was there solace for his pain 
because, saddest of all, Bolivar lived the brief remainder of his days in 
doubt as to the value of his work and in despair over the destiny of 
AMMCRICH << .- 

Such was his state of mind when he received a summons from 
Bogota, where the Government of Mosquera had been overthrown 
and the victorious mob desired the return of the Liberator. He felt 
a final throb of his ambition for power and his faith in himself was 
momentarily revived; for an instant he turned his eyes to those who 
called him; but as soon as he reflected that he was being offered a 
power wrested from its legitimate possessors by a military uprising, 
without the recognized sanction of the people, his desire for retire- 
ment and his stoic attitude returned, and a proud sense of dignity 
prevented his marring the solemn sunset of his life with the vulgar 
pomp of a pretorian triumph. 

His illness becoming aggravated, he moved to Santa Marta in the 
autumn of 1830. There, where 18 years before he had taken the road 
to his first victories, lulled by the thunder of the sea he awaited 
approaching death to end the dynamic magnificence of his tempestuous 
activity as a melancholy calm ends a storm at sea. His spirit, 
purified, tranquillized, had in those last hours only words of forgive- 
ness for ingratitude, forgetfulness for insults, hopes for concord, and 
love for his people. Few men have lived, in the whirlpool of action, 
so beautiful a life; no one has died, in the peace of his own bed, a more 
noble death. The afternoon of December 17, 1830, had begun when 
Simon Bolivar, the Liberator, drew his last breath. 





Do not be deceived, Colombians. My only ambition has been to contribute to your liberty and to the 
conservation of peace. If this constitutes guilt, I more than any other deserve to be visited by your wrath. 
Do not listen, I beg of you, to vile calumny and stupid greed, which everywhere arouse discord. Will you 
allow yourselves to be deceived by the misrepresentations of my detractors? You are not entirely lacking 
in discernment. 

COLOMBIANS: Rally round the constituent congress, which is the sum of national wisdom, the legitimate 
hope of every region, and the supreme meeting place of patriots. Our lives, the happiness of the Republic, 
and the glory of Colombia all depend upon its sovereign decrees. If any unhappy destiny should lead 
you to renounce it, there will be no other salvation for the country, and you will be drowned in an ocean of 
anarchy, leaving your children an inheritence of crime, bloodshed, and death. 

ComMPaATrRiIoTs: Listen to my final plea as I terminate my political career: In the name of Colombia I beg 
you, I beseech you, to remain united, so that you may not be your country’s slayers and your own 
executioners. 


Bogota, January 20, 1830. BOLIVAR, 
(See facsimile of original on p. 1329.—EpIToR). 
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He had given to Spanish America its greatest, its most effective and 
its most determined hero, the most splendid public utterances of its 
revolutionary thought, the most penetrating vision of its future 
destiny; and, coordinating all this, an enduring incarnation of its 
peculiar spirit had been added to the elect of the human race. 

To find his peer it is necessary to search among that select group of 
military heroes, not more than 10 or 12 in the history of the world, 
in whose hands the sword was the creative tool which, when the 
ephemeral light of battles had waned, left a mark that transformed, 
then or in the course of time, the destiny of some powerful and noble race. 

What is there lacking that the magnitude of his glory may be recog- 
nized by the world as we recognize it? Nothing that shall reveal 
things unknown regarding him or purge or interpret anew those that 
are known. 

He exists now only in cold and enduring bronze, which neither 
waxes nor wanes but stands immutable. Yet this monument lacks 
a fitting pedestal. It is our duty to climb until our shoulders are 
high enough to serve as the pedestal for such a figure, to raise him 
until he shall take his place beside the foremost heroes of the world, 
men who seem his superior only because the shoulders of the nations 
which exalt them to the empyrean stand higher than ours. But the 
fullness of our destiny draws near, and with it the hour in which 
knowledge of Bolivar will be spread throughout the world. 

As for our America, he will always stand as her unsurpassed _ 
eponymous hero. For the height of a hero is determined not merely 
by what he is capable of doing, by an abstract appraisal of the value 
of his vocation and his talents, but also by the contribution of the 
age in which he appears, the emprise to which he has been appointed 
by God. There occur epic moments which, because they are of tran- 
scendent and fundamental importance, are, if not unique, as rare 
as those conjunctions of the stars which recur only at great intervals. 

When ten centuries shall have passed ; when the patina of a legendary 
antiquity shall extend from Andhuac to the Plata; wherever nature 
rules or civilization extends its roots; when a hundred generations of 
humanity shall have mingled in the earth the dust of their bones 
with the dust of forest leaves fallen in a thousand autumns, and of 
cities twenty times rebuilt; when countless names, glorious by virtue 
of enterprise, prowess, and victories of which we can have no concep- 
tion, shall echo in the memory of men who would amaze us by their 
strangeness, if we could imagine them; even then, if the collective 
thought of free and united America has not lost its essential virtue, 
those men of the future who, like us, behold in the snow-crowned peak 
of Sorata the highest crest of the Andes, will also recognize, with 
us, that in all the records of glory none is greater than Bolivar, 
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